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NOTIFICATION  OF  RIGHTS  UNDER  THE  FAMILY  EDUCATIONAL  RIGHTS    ,  C  L  c^ 
AND  PRIVACY  ACT  (FERPA)  ^0\ol  \) 

The  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  (FERPA)  affords  students  certain  rights  with  respect  to  their  education  records.  These  rights  include: 

1.  The  right  to  inspect  and  review  the  student's  education  records  within  45  days  ot  the  day  the  University  receives  a  request  for  access. 

A  student  should  submit  to  the  registrar,  dean,  head  of  the  academic  department,  or  other  appropriate  official,  a  written  request  that  identifies  the  record(s) 
the  student  wishes  to  inspect.  The  University  official  will  make  arrangements  for  access  and  notify  the  student  of  the  time  and  place  where  the  records  may 
be  inspected.  It  the  records  are  not  maintained  by  the  University  official  to  whom  the  request  was  submitted,  that  official  shall  advise  the  student  of  the 
correct  official  to  whom  the  request  should  he  addressed. 

(2)  The  right  to  request  the  amendment  ot  the  student's  education  records  that  the  student  believes  are  inaccurate,  misleading,  or  otherwise  in  violation 
of  the  student's  privacy  rights  under  FERPA. 

A  student  who  wishes  to  ask  the  University  to  amend  a  record  should  write  the  University  official  responsible  for  the  record,  clearly  identify  the  part  of  the 
record  the  student  wants  changed,  and  specify  why  it  should  he  changed. 

It  the  University  decides  not  to  amend  the  record  as  requested,  the  University  will  notify  the  student  in  writing  of  the  decision  and  the  student's  right  to 
a  hearing  regarding  the  request  tor  amendment.  Additional  information  regarding  the  hearing  procedures  will  he  provided  to  the  student  when  notified 
ot  the  right  to  a  hearing. 

Note:  The  challenge  ot  a  student  under  this  paragraph  is  limited  to  information  which  relates  directly  to  the  student  and  which  the  student  asserts  is 
inaccurate  or  misleading.  With  regard  to  a  student's  grade,  this  tight  does  not  permit  the  student  to  contest  a  grade  on  the  grounds  that  a  higher  grade  is 
deserved,  but  only  to  show  that  the  grade  has  been  inaccurately  recorded. 

(3)  The  right  to  provide  written  consent  before  the  University  discloses  personally  identifiable  information  from  the  student's  education  tecords,  except  to 
the  extent  that  FERPA  authoti:es  disclosure  without  consent. 

The  University  discloses  education  tecords  without  a  student's  prior  written  consent  under  the  FERPA  exception  for  disclosure  to  school  officials  with 
legitimate  educational  interests.  A  school  official  is  a  person  employed  by  the  University  in  an  administrative,  supervisory,  academic  or  research,  or  sup- 
port statt  position  (including  law  enforcement  unit  personnel  and  health  staff);  contractors,  consultants,  volunteers  and  other  outside  parties  to  whom  the 
institution  has  outsourced  institutional  services  or  functions  instead  of  using  Univcrsirv  employees  or  officials  (such  as  an  attorney,  auditor,  ot  collection 
agent);  a  person  serving  on  the  Board  ot  Trustees;  ot  a  student  serving  on  an  official  committee,  such  as  a  disciplinary  or  grievance  committee,  or  assisting 
.mother  school  official  in  performing  his  or  her  tasks. 

A  school  official  lias  a  legitimate  educational  interest  it  the  official  needs  to  review  an  education  record  in  order  to  fulfill  his  or  her  professional  responsi- 
bilities tor  the  University. 

I  pon  request,  the  University  also  discloses  education  records  without  consent  to  officials  ot  another  school  in  which  a  student  seeks  or  intends  to  en- 
toll. 

(4)  The  right  to  refuse  to  permit  the  designation  of  any  or  all  of  the  following  categories  of  personally-identifiable  information  as  directoty  information, 
which  is  nor  subject  to  the  above  restrictions  on  disclosure:  student's  full  name,  permanent  address  and  telephone  number,  local  address  and  telephone 
number,  e-mail  address,  state  of  residence,  date  and  place  ot  birth,  marital  status,  academic  class,  class  schedule  and  class  roster,  name  ot  advisor,  major 
field  of  study,  including  the  college,  division,  department  or  program  in  which  the  student  is  enrolled,  participation  in  officially  recognized  activities  and 
sports,  weight  and  height  ot  members  of  athletic  teams,  dates  of  attendance  and  graduation,  degrees  and  honors  and  awards  received  including  selection 
to  a  dean's  list  or  honorary  organization  and  the  gtade  point  average  of  students  selected,  and  the  most  previous  educational  institution  attended.  Photo- 
graphic, video,  or  electronic  images  of  students  taken  and  maintained  by  the  University  are  also  considered  directory  information. 

Directory  information  may  be  disclosed  by  the  University  tor  any  purpose,  at  its  discretion.  Any  student  wishing  to  exercise  his/her  right  to  refuse  to  permit 
the  designation  ot  any  ot  all  ot  the  above  categories  as  directoty  information  must  give  written  notification  to  the  Registration  Services  Office  (E-206  Martin 
Hall)  by  the  last  day  to  tegister  tor  the  enrollment  period  concerned  as  published  in  the  Clemson  Univetsity  calendar. 

(5)  The  right  to  tile  a  complaint  with  the  U.S.  Department  ot  Education  concerning  alleged  failures  by  the  University  to  comply  with  the  requirements  ot 
FERPA.  The  name  and  address  of  the  Office  that  administets  FERPA  is  Family  Policy  Compliance  Office,  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  400  Maryland 
Avenue,  SW,  Washington,  DC  20202-5901. 
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Academic  Calendar 


ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


Maymester  2010 

May  10,  M 
May  11,  Tu 
May  12,  W 

May  15,  Sa 
May  17,  M 

May  18,  Tu 

May  22,  Sa 
May  25,  Tu 
May  28,  F 


Late  enrollment;  first  day  of  class 

Last  day  to  register 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W grade 

Classes  meet 

Last  day  tor  instructors  to  issue  mid-term 

evaluations 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University-  without  final  grades 

Classes  meet 

Examinations 

9:00  a.m.— Deadline  to  submit  all  grades 


First  Summer  Session  2010 


May  17,  M 
May  18,  Tu 
May  19,  W 
May  21,  F 

June  1,  Tu 

June  3,  Th 

June  7,  M 
June  22,  Tu 
June  24,  Th 


Late  enrollment 

*.  lasses  begin 

I  ast  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

I  ast  d.i\  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  \\"  grade 

Last  day  tor  instructors  to  issue  mid-term 

i  \  aluations 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

I  Iniversity  w  ithout  final  grades 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  August  graduation 

Examinations 

9:00  a.m.— Deadline  to  submit  all  grades 


Second  Summer  Session  2010 


June  28,  M 
June  29,  Tu 
June  30,  W 
July  l,Th 
July  5,  M 
July  6,  Tu 

July  10,  Sa 
July  14,  W 

July  16,  F 

August  4,  W 
August  5,  Th 
August  6,  F 
August  6,  F 
August  7,  Sa 


Orientation 

Late  enrollment 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Holiday 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw^  from  the 

University  without  a  Wgrade 

Classes  meet 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term 

evaluations 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Examinations 

2:00  p.m.— Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

9:00  a.m.— Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

Canciidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

Graduation 


Fall  Semester  2010 

August  16-17,  M-Tu 
August  17,  Tu 
August  18,  W 

August  24,  Tu 
August  31,  Tu 

September  7,  Tu 

October  S,  F 

October  22,  F 

November  1-2,  M-Tu 
November  3,  W 

November  24-26,  W-F 
December  2-3,  Th-F 
December  6-  10,  M-F 
December  1  3,  M 
December  15,  W 
December  15,  W 
1  )ecember  16,  Th 


Late  enrollment 
University  Convocation 
Classes  begin;  late  enrollment  tee  applies 
Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 
1  ast  clay  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 
University  without  a  W  grade 
Last  day  to  order  diploma  tor  December 
graduation 

Last  day  tot  instructors  to  issue  mid-term 
evaluations 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  rhe 
University  without  final  grades 
Fall  break 

Registration  tor  spring,  Maymester,  and  sum- 
mer terms  begins 
Thanksgiving  holidays 

l  lasses  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 
Examinations 

9:00  A.M.— Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 
9:00  A.M.— Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 
(.  Candidates  tor  graduation  may  access  grades 
C  Jraduation 


Spring  Semester  2011 


January  9-10,  Su-M 
lanuary  10-11,  M-Tu 
[anuary  1 2,  W 
January  17,  M 
lanuary  19,  W 
[anuary  26,  W 

February  2,  W 

March  4,  F 

March  18,  F 

March  21-25,  M-F 
April  2-9,  Sa-Sa 
April  4,  M 
April  28-29,  Th-F 
May  2-6,  M-F 
May  10,  Tu 
May  11,  W 
May  12,  Th 
May  13,  F 


i  Mentation 

Late  enrollment 

Classes  begin 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  holiday 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  tot  May 

commencement 

Last  day  tor  instructors  to  issue  mid-term 

evaluations 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  troni  the 

University  without  final  grades 

Spring  break 

Honors  and  Awards  Week 

Registration  for  tall  semester  begins 

Classes  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

Examinations 

9:00  A.M.— Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

9:00  A.M.— Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

Candidates  tor  graduation  may  access  grades 

Commencement 

9:30  a.m.  (Colleges  AFLS,  AAH,  and  ES) 

2:30  P.M.  (Colleges  BBS  and  HEHD) 


Ai  ademii  l  alen  lai 

Maymester  2011 

Fall  Semester  2011 

May  16,  M 

Fare  enrollment;  first  Jay  of  class 

August  22-23,  M-Tu 

I  ate  enrollmi  ni 

May  17,  Tu 

Last  day  to  register 

August  2  3,  Tu 

University  (  onvoi  atii  >n 

May  18,  W 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

August  24,  W 

i  [asses  begin 

University  without  a  W  grade 

August  30,  Tu 

Last  1 1  i\  to  n  gister  or  add  a  class 

May21,Sa 

I  classes  meet 

September  6,  Tu 

1  ast  day  to  drop  a  c.  lass  or  w  ithdraw  from  the 

May  23,  M 

Last  day  tor  instructors  to  issue  mid-term 

University  without  a  W  grade 

evaluations 

September  1 3,  Tu 

1    i  i  day  to  order  diploma  tor  December 

May  25,  W 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

graduatii  >n 

University  without  final  grades 

( )ctober  14,  F 

1  ast  day  tor  instructors  to  issue  mid-term 

May  28,  Sa 

Classes  meet 

evaluations 

May  31,  Tu 

Examinations 

October  17-18,  M-Tu 

Fall  break 

June  3,  F 

9:00  a.m.— Deadline  to  submit  all  grades 

October  31.  M 

Registration  for  spring,  Maymester,  and 
summer  terms  begins 

First  Summer  Se 

ssion  2011 

November  1,  Tu 

1  ast  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 
University  without  final  grades 

M.n  2  3,  M 

Late  enrollment 

November  23-25,  W-F 

Thanksgiving  holidays 

May  24,  Tu 

Classes  begin 

December  8-9,  Th-F 

Classes  meet;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

May  25,  W 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

December  12-16,  M-F 

Examinations 

May  27,  F 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

December  19,  M 

9:00  A.M.— Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

University  without  a  \V  grade 

December  2 1 ,  W 

9:00  a.m.— Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

June  10,  F 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term 

December  21,  W 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

evaluations 

December  22,  Th 

Graduation 

June  13,  M 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  August  graduation 

June  15,  W 

Last  clay  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

Spring  Semester  2012 

University  without  final  grades 

June  28,  Tu 

Examinations 

January  8-9,  Su-M 

Orientation 

June  30,  Th 

9:00  a.m.— Deadline  to  submit  all  grades 

January  9-10,  M-Tu 

Late  enrollment 

January  1 1,  W 

Classes  begin 

Second  Summer 

Session  2011 

January  16,  M 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  holiday 

January  18,  W 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

July  4.  M 

Holiday 

January  25,  W 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

July  5,  Tu 

Orientation 

University  without  a  W  grade 

July  6,  W 

Late  enrollment 

February  1,  W 

Last  day  to  order  diploma  for  May 

July  7,  Th 

Classes  begin 

— 

commencement 

July  8,  F 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  class 

March  2,  F 

1  ast  day  tor  instructors  to  issue  mid-term 

July  9,  Sa 

Classes  meet 

evaluations 

July  11,  M 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

March  16,  F 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

University  without  a  W  grade 

University  w  ithout  final  grades 

July  25,  M 

Last  day  for  instructors  to  issue  mid-term 

March  19-23,  M-F 

Spring  break 

evaluations 

April  2,  M 

Registration  for  fall  semester  begins 

July  28,  Th 

Last  day  to  drop  a  class  or  withdraw  from  the 

April  7-14,  Sa-Sa 

1  lonors  and  Awards  Week 

University  without  final  grades 

April  26-27,  Th-F 

Classes  meer;  exams  permitted  in  labs  only 

August  10,  W 

Examinations 

April  30-May  4,  M-F 

Examinations 

August  11,  Th 

2:00  p.m.— Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

X 1  ,n  S,Tu 

9:00  a.m.— Deadline  to  submit  candidate  grades 

August  12,  F 

9:00  A.M.— Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

May  9,  W 

9:00  a.m.— Deadline  to  submit  other  grades 

August  12,  F 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

May  10,  Th 

Candidates  for  graduation  may  access  grades 

August  1 3,  Sa 

Graduation 

May  11,  F 

Commencement 

9:30  a.m.  (Colleges  AFLS,  AAH,  and  ES) 

2:30  p.m.  (Colleges  BBS  and  HEHD) 

Note:  Dates  on  this  calendar  were  accurate  ar  the  time  of  printing.  Dates,  hoi 

vever,  may  change  as  conditions  warrant.  Current  information  is  available  at 

u  u  w.regatrarxlemson.edu/htm\/Acad_Cal.htin. 
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ADMINISTRATION        ™stees  emeriti 


UNTVERSITY  GOVERNANCE 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  University  is  governed  by  a  hoard  of  13  members, 
six  selected  by  the  state  Legislature  and  seven  self- 
perpetuating  life  members,  in  accord  with  the  will 
of  Thomas  Green  Clemson.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
is  primarily  responsible  for  adopting  the  long-range 
objectives  of  the  University  and  the  basic  policies 
for  achieving  them;  providing  policy  instruction  for 
long-range  planning;  adopting  the  statutes  of  the 
University;  electing  the  president  of  the  University; 
employing  the  secretary  of  the  board;  maintaining 
ownership  of  University  . issets;  and  overseeing  the 
evaluation  of  the  University. 

The  president  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
University,  providing  leadership  to  all  phases  of 
University  planning,  coordinating  the  operations  of 
all  units  of  the  University,  carrying  out  major  Univer- 
sity public  relations  functions,  evaluating  the  results 
of  University  plans,  and  appointing  personnel  who 
report  to  the  president.  The  day-to-day  operations  ol 
the  University  are  administered  by  the  president  and 
executive  officers  for  advancement,  public  service 
and  agriculture,  student  affairs,  and  research  and 
e<  i  tnomic  development. 

The  provost  and  vice  president  for  academic  affairs 
is  the  chief  academic  officer  of  the  University.  The 
provost  is  responsible  directly  to  the  president  for  all 
academic  matters  and  has  administrative  jurisdiction 
over  teaching  and  computing  services.  Vice  provosts 
assist  in  administering  and  performing  duties  in 
coordinating  graduate  and  undergraduate  curricula; 
supervising  computer  information  services,  the  librar- 
ies, scholarship  and  award  programs;  and  other  duties 
assigned  by  the  provost. 

Academic  deans  are  the  chief  administrative  officers 
of  their  individual  colleges  and  report  directly  to  the 
provost.  They  provide  leadership  in  formulating  and 
carrying  out  educational  policy;  review  and  make 
recommendations  on  personnel  matters;  and  carry 
out  and  administer  the  academic  and  financial  affairs 
of  their  colleges. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

David  H.  Wilkins,  Greenville,  ChaiT 

William  C.  Smith  Jr.,  Columbia,  Vice  Chair 

Bill  L.  Amick,  Batesburg-Leesville 

Leon  J.  Hendrixjr.,  Kiawah  Island 

Louis  B.  Lynn,  Columbia 

Patricia  H.  McAbee,  Greenville 

John  N.  McCarter  Jr.,  Columbia 
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GENERAL 
INFORMATION 

PURPOSE  OF  CATALOG 

The  purpose  of  this  catalog  is  to  give  a  general 
description  of  Clemson  University  and  to  provide 
prospective  students  with  detailed  information 
regarding  the  various  colleges  and  departments 
within  the  University  and  curricula  ottered  by  the 
University.  Inasmuch  as  the  educational  process 
necessitates  change,  the  information  and  educational 
requirements  in  this  catalog  represent  a  flexible  pro- 
gram that  may  he  altered  where  such  alterations  are 
thought  to  be  in  the  mutual  interest  of  the  University 
and  its  students. 

The  provisions  of  this  catalog  do  not  constitute  a 
contract  that  may  be  accepted  In  students  through 
registration  and  enrollment  in  the  University.  The 
University  reserves  the  right  to  change  without  no- 
tice any  fee,  provision,  offering,  or  requirement  in 
this  catalog  and  to  determine  whether  a  student  has 
satisfactorily  met  its  requirements  for  admission  or 
graduation.  The  University  further  reserves  the  right 
to  require  a  student  to  withdraw  from  the  University 
for  cause  at  any  time. 

Each  curriculum  shall  be  governed  by  the  require- 
ments in  effect  on  the  date  of  enrollment.  If  a  student 
withdraws  from  the  University  and  subsequently 
returns  or  does  not  remain  continuously  enrolled 
(summers  excluded),  the  requirements  m  effect  at 
the  time  of  return  will  normally  prevail. 

STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

All  colleges  and  departments  establish  certain 
academic  requirements  that  must  be  met  before  a 
decree  is  granted.  Advisors,  department  chairs,  and 
deans  are  available  to  help  the  student  understand 
and  meet  these  requirements;  but  the  student  is 
responsible  tor  fulfilling  them.  It,  at  the  end  of 
a  student's  course  of  study,  the  requirements  for 
graduation  have  nor  been  satisfied,  the  degree  will 
not  be  granted.  For  this  reason,  it  is  important  for 
students  to  acquaint  themselves  with  all  academii 
requirements  throughout  their  college  careers  and  to 
be  responsible  for  completing  all  requirements  within 
prescribed  deadlines  and  time  limits. 

HISTORY 

When  one  man  of  wisdom  and  foresight  can  1.  n  ik  be 
yond  the  despair  of  troubled  rimes  and  imagine  what 
could  he,  grear  things  can  happen.  Thar  is  what  the 
University's  founder,  Thomas  Green  clemson.  was 
able  to  do  in  the  post-Civil  War  days.  I  le  looked  upon 
a  South  that  lay  in  economic  ruin,  once  remarking 
that  "conditions  are  wretched  in  the  extreme"  and 
that  "people  are  quitting  the  land."  Still,  among  the 
ashes  he  saw  hope.  |oined  by  his  w  ife,  Anna  C  alhoun 
Clemson,  Mr.  Clemson  envisioned  what  could  be 
possible  it  the  South's  youth  were  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  receive  instruction  in  scientific  agi  i(  ulture  and 
the  mechanical  arrs.  He  once  wrote,  "The  only  hope 
we  have  tor  the  advancement  of  agriculture  (in  the 
U.S.)  is  through  the  sciences,  and  vet  there  is  nut  oik 
single  institution  on  this  continent  where  a  proper 
scientific  education  can  be  obtained."  When  be  was 
president  of  the  Pendleton  Farmers  Society  in  1866, 


\b  '  lemson  served  on ao immittee  whose-  purpose- 
was  1,,  pri  an,  a,-  rl,,  i,k  ,.  i  a  fi  iunding  an  institute  in 
tor  "educating  the  people  in  the  s<  iences"  and  "which 
will  in  time  secure  permanent  prosperity 

When  he  dud  on  April  6,  1888,  .1  series  of  ev<  nts 
bi  gar  that  marked  the  start  of  a  new  era  in  higher 
education  in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  especially 
in  the  study  of  s(  ien<  e,  agriculture,  and  engineering. 

Mr.  Clemson's  p.issmL'  set  tin  staiv  tor  the  founding 
of  the  university  that  bears  his  name— the  beginning 
ot  a  true  "people's  university,"  which  opened  the 
doors  ot  higher  education  to  all  Eolith  Carolinians, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  In  his  will,  which  was  signed 
November  6,  1886,  Mr.  (  i  queathed  thi  Fori 

Hill  plantation  and  a  <  onsiderable  sum  from  his  per- 
sonal assets  tor  the  establishment  of  an  educational 
institution  of  the  kind  he  envisioned.  He  left  .i  cash 
endowment  ot  approximately  580,000,  as  well  .is  the 
814-acre  Fort  1 1  ill  estati  .  to  South  Carolina  foi  such 
a  college.  The  biggest  obstacle  in  the  creation  of  an 
agricultural  college— the  initial  expense— was  removed 
by  Mr.  Clemson's  bequest 

On  November  27,  1889,  ( iovernor  Richardson  signed 
the  bill  accepting  Thomas  Clemson's  gift.  Soon  after, 
a  measure  was  introduced  to  establish  the  Clemson 
Agricultural  College,  with  its  trustees  becoming 
custodians  of  Morrill  Act  and  I  latch  Act  funds  made 
available  for  agricultural  education  and  research  by 
federal  legislative  acts.  The  founding  of  Clemson 
Agricultural  C  'ollege  supplanted  the  South  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  which  had 
been  designated  in  Columbia  m  1880. 

Thomas  Green  Clemson  came  to  the  foothills  of 

South  Carolina  when  he  married  Anna  Maria 
Calhoun,  daughter  of  South  Carolina's  famous 
statesman  John  C.  Calhoun. 

Born  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Clemspn  was  educated  at 
S(  hi  ii  lis  both  in  the  United  xt  ites  and  France,  where 
he  attended  lectures  at  the  Royal  SchooJ  of  Mines, 
studied  with  prominent  scientists  in  theprivate 
laboratories  of  the  Sorbonne  Royal  College  of  France, 
and  received  his  diploma  as  an  assayer  from  the 
Royal  Minr  in  Paris  Mr.  (  lemson.  then  in  his  mid- 
20s,  returned  to  America  greatly  influenced  by  his 
European  studies.  He  became  a  great  advocate  of  the 
natural  s,  u  iu  es,  a<  hieving  a  considerable  repi 
as  a  mining  engineer  and  a  theorist  in  agricultural 
chemistry.  He  also  was  :1  gifted  writer  whose-  articles 
were  published  in  the  leading  scientific  journals  ot 
his  dav,  an  artist  and  a  diplomat  who  representee!  the 
I  s  government  as ,  harge  d'affaires  to  Belgium  tor 
almost  seven  years. 

Mr.  Clemson  had  a  lifelong  interest  m  fanning  and 
agricultural  affairs.  He  served  as  the  nation's  first 
superintendent  of  agricultural  affairs  (predecessor 
ro  the  present  secretary  of  agriculture  position)  and 
actively  promoted  the  establishment  aivl  endowment 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  in  th< 
Though  remembered  te»dav  tor  these  accomplish- 
ments, Thomas  (.  lemse)]!  made  his  greatest  hist,  ir«  al 
contribution  when,  as  a  champion  of  formal  scien 
tific  education,  his  life  became  intertwined  with  the 
destiny  of  educational        I  mic  development 

in  South  i.  Carolina.  Although  he  never  lived  ti 
his  dedicated  efforts  culminated  in  the  founding  of 
Clemson  Agricultural  College. 


At  the-  rime-  of  his  death,  Mr.  ( llemson  was  livin 
the  Fort  Hill  homeplace,  which  tod.iv  is  a 
historic  landmark  and  nterpiece 

the  Clemson  University  campus.  He  had  inher- 

ii  i    an d  |  of  his  famous 

father  in  law,  v  Ihoun,  upon  the  death  <>t 

mson  College  formally  opened  in  July   1893, 
with  an  enrollment  of  446.  From  the  beginning,  the 
illege  was  an  all-male  military  school,  It  remained 
this  w,n  until  1955,  when  the  change  was  mad    I 

"e  iv  ill. m"  status  tor     I  uile 

a  cocelue  atii  mal  institution.  In  1964,  the  college  was 
renamed  Clem  iture 

fol I    the   school's   expanded   aca- 

,K am,  i  ifferings,  Ph.D.  gi  i  irch 

pursuits 

On  November  27,  1989,  the  I  niversity  •  ibserved  the 
100'1  anniversai  i  eptanceof  the  terms 

.uiel  conditions  of  Mr.  Clemson's  beqi 

The  enrollment  of  Clemson  has  grown  from  446 
students  at  the  opening  of  the  University  ro  19,111 
for  the  first  semester  2009-2010,  Since  the  openn 
the  University,  108,812  students  have  been  awarded 
bachelor's  degrees.  During  this  same  period,  426 
associate  degrees,  2"-', 850  master's,  364  education 
specialist,  and  3,338  doctor's  degrees  have  been 
awarded,  a  total  of  142,790  degrees. 

Today,  more  than  a  century  hirer,  the  University  is 
much  more  than  its  founder  ever  could  have  imag- 
ined. With  its  diverse  learning  and  research  facilities, 
the  University  provides  an  educational  opportunity 
not  only  for  the  people  of  the  state,  as  Mr.  Clemson 
dreamed,  bur  tor  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  throughout  tlu-  country  and  the  world. 

THE  CAMPUS 

The  1,400-acre  Clemson  University  campus  ,,  sited 
on  the  former  homestead  of  statesman  John  C. 
I  alhoun.  Nestled  in  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ri 
Mountains  and  adjacent  ro  Lake  Harrwell,  rhe  cam- 
pus commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  mountains  ro 
the  north  and  west,  some-  of  which  attain  an  altitude 
of  OVd    5.00C  reef  above  mean  se-a  level. 

The  Norfolk  and  Southern  Railway  .\nA  U.S.  high- 
ways 76  and  12  i  provide  easy  the  city  of 
mson  and  ro  rhe  University.  Oconee  County 
Airport  is  tour  miles  from  the  library.  Both  Atlanta 
and  v  harlotte  are  rwei  hours  driving  time  away. 

npus  architecture  is  a  pleasing  blend  of  tradi- 
tional and  modern  facilities  enhanced  by  a  beautiful 
landscape  of  towering  trees,  grassy  expanses,  and 
flowering  planrs.  Academic,  administrative,  and 
student  service  buildings  on  campus  represent  an 
insured  value  of  so27  million,  'lemson  University's 
real  estate  holdings  include  more  than  32,0 

ind  agricultural  lands  throughout  the  state, 
the  majority  e>t  which  are  dedicated  to  Clemson  s 
research  and  public  service  mis-i 

Fort  Hill,  rhe  former  home  of  John  C.  Calhoun  in- 
herited by  Thomas  Clemson,  and  the  1  lanover  House 
are  both  listed  on  rhe  National  Register  of  Historic 

Places  and  are  open  ro  the  public.  The  campus  also 
has  rwei  recognized  historic  districts 


General  Information 


The  Strom  Thurmond  Institute  houses  the  institute 
offices,  Senator  Thurmond's  papers  and  memo- 
rabilia, and  the  special  collections  of  the  Cooper 
Library,  including  papers  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
James  Byrnes,  two  of  the  most  important  South 
Carolinians  since  1787.  The  institute  is  a  part  of  an 
instructional  and  public-service  district  that  includes 
the  Brooks  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  the 
Madren  Center  tor  Continuing  Education. 

Clemson  otters  limited  graduate  and  undergradu- 
ate coursework  in  Greenville,  SC.  Also  located  in 
Greenville  is  the  Clemson  University  International 
Center  for  Automotive  Research  (CU-ICAR),  a  250- 
acre  advanced-technology  research  campus  where 
university,  industry  and  government  organizations 
collaborate. 

VISION  STATEMENT 

Clemson  University  will  be  one  of  the  nation's  top-20 
public  universities. 

MISSION  STATEMENT 

The  mission  of  Clemson  University  is  to  fulfill  the 
covenant  between  its  founder  and  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  to  establish  a  "high  seminary  of  learning" 
through  its  historical  land-grant  responsibilities  of 
teaching,  research,  and  extended  public  service. 

Clemson  University  is  a  selective,  public,  land-grant 
university  in  a  college-town  setting  along  a  dynamic 
Southeastern  corridor.  The  University  is  committed 
to  world-class  teaching,  research,  and  public  service 
in  the  context  of  general  education,  student  develop- 
ment, and  continuing  education.  Clemson's  desire 
is  to  attract  a  capable,  dedicated,  and  diverse  student 
body  of  approximately  12,000  to  14,000  under- 
graduate and  4,000  to  5,000  graduate  students,  with 
priority  to  students  from  South  Carolina. 

Clemson  offers  a  wide  array  of  high-quality  bac- 
calaureate programs  built  around  a  distinctive  core 
curriculum.  Graduate  and  continuing  education 
offerings  respond  to  the  professions,  while  doctoral 
and  research  programs  contribute  to  the  economic 
future  of  the  state,  nation,  and  world.  The  University 
emphasizes  agriculture,  architecture,  business,  edu- 
cation, engineering,  natural  resources,  science,  and 
technology.  The  University  also  promotes  excellence 
in  education  and  scholarship  in  selected  areas  of 
the  creative  arts,  health,  human  development,  the 
humanities,  and  social  sciences.  In  all  areas,  the  goal 
is  to  develop  students'  communication  and  critical- 
thinking  skills,  ethical  judgment,  global  awareness, 
and  scientific  and  technological  knowledge.  Students 
remain  the  primary  focus  of  the  University. 

Just  as  Clemson  values  its  students,  the  University 
also  values  its  faculty  and  staff  who  have  committed 
their  talents  and  careers  to  advance  its  mission. 
Clemson  pledges  to  support  their  work,  to  encour- 
age their  professional  development,  to  evaluate  their 
professional  performance,  and  to  compensate  them 
at  nationally  competitive  levels. 


ACCREDITATION 

Clemson  University  is  accredited  by  the  Commission 
on  Colleges  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  to  award  the  bachelor's,  master's,  educa- 
tion specialist,  and  doctoral  degrees.  Contact  the 
Commission  on  Celleges  at  1866  Southern  Lane, 
Decatur,  GA  30033-4097  or  call  (404)  679-4500 
for  questions  about  the  accreditation  of  Clemson 
University. 

Curricula  are  accredited  by  A^CSB  International 
(Association  to  Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of 
Business),  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering  and 
Technology,  American  Council  for  Construction 
Education,  American  Dietetic  Association  (CADE), 
American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
Commission  on  Collegiate  Nursing  Education 
(CCNE),  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Counseling 
and  Related  Education  Programs  (CACREP), 
National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board,  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  National 
Council  tor  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education, 
NRPA/AALR  Council  on  Accreditation,  Planning 
Accreditation  Board,  and  Society  of  American 
foresters.  Documentation  of  accreditation  is  avail- 
able in  the  college  deans'  offices. 

ADVISING  POLICY 

Academic  advising  is  an  on-goniL!  educational  process 
that  connects  the  student  to  the  University.  Academic 
advising  supports  the  I  Iniversity's  mission  of  prepar- 
ing the  student  for  learning  beyond  the  confines 
ot  the  academy.  Academic  advisors  represent  and 
interpret  University  policies  and  procedures  to  the 
student  and  help  the  student  navigate  the  academic 
and  organizational  paths  of  the  institution. 

To  ensure  that  students  receive  both  personal  and 
professional  assistance  in  navigating  through  cur- 
ricula and  University  requirements  toward  degree 
completion  and  graduation,  each  student  is  assigned 
to  an  academic  advisor  (either  professional  or  faculty 
advisor).  Advisors  are  available  to  assist  students  with 
issues  related  to  degree  planning,  course  selection, 
withdrawals,  degree  requirements,  academic  policies, 
academic  difficulty,  campus  resources,  internships 
practicum  opportunities,  and  career/graduate  school 
planning.  Students  are  responsible  for  adhering  to 
academic  policies,  preparing  tor  advising  meetings  and 
taking  ownership  for  their  educational  experience. 
Students  receive  their  academic  advising  materials 
and  number  from  their  advisors  during  their  pre- 
registration  advising  meetings.  Students  uncertain 
of  their  assigned  advisor  are  encouraged  to  seek  as- 
sistance from  the  departmental  office/advising  center 
tor  their  major. 

For  more  information,  visit  http://uavw.clemson.edu/ 
academics/advising/. 

LIBRARIES 

The  Libraries'  Web  site  at  www.clemson.edu/library 
provides  access  to  a  multitude  of  information  re- 
sources, including  the  library  catalog,  hundreds  of 
databases,  more  than  40,000  electronic  journals,  and 
information  regarding  library  services. 


The  Libraries'  services  include  circulation,  reference, 
mterlibrary  loan,  class  instruction,  and  tours.  Cooper 
Library  houses  a  computer  lab  (maintained  by  CCIT), 
Java  City  Cyber  Gate,  Snax  ck  Stax  convenience  store, 
and  a  popular  reading  and  audiobooks  collection. 
Equipment  available  includes  photocopiers,  scan- 
ners, tax  machines,  and  wireless  laptops  in  Cooper 
Library  and  a  color  laser  printer,  engineering  plot- 
ter, and  large-format  photocopier  in  the  Gunnin 
Architecture  Library. 

The  Clemson  University  Libraries  consist  of  a  main 
library  and  two  branches.  R.M.  Cooper  Library, 
Clemson's  main  lil  rary,  is  a  six-floor  building 
located  at  the  center  of  campus.  Most  ot  the  books 
and  journals  are  located  there,  as  well  as  government 
publications,  microforms,  and  media.  The  Gunnin 
Architecture  Library  in  Lee  Hall  contains  collections 
that  focus  on  architecture,  city  and  regional  planning, 
construction  science,  landscape  architecture,  and 
visual  arts.  Special  Collections,  on  the  lower  level  ot 
the  Strom  Thurmond  Institute,  houses  the  rare  book 
collection,  University  Archives,  and  many  manuscript 
collections,  including  the  papers  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
and  Thomas  Green  C  'lemson. 

Total  holdings  tor  the  library  system  include  more 
than  1.8  million  items,  including  books,  periodicals, 
electronic  resources,  government  publications  and 
patents,  musical  recordings,  DVDs  and  videos, 
audiobooks,  maps,  and  microforms. 

COMPUTING  RESOURCES 

(  lemson  Computing  and  Information  Technology 
(CCIT)  supports  the  computing  needs  ot  students 
and  employees  with  comprehensive  services,  includ- 
ing laptop  support,  training,  printing  and  plotting, 
computer  repair,  software  licenses,  wireless  access 
points,  network  and  information  security,  course 
management  system,  and  more. 

Public  access  computer  labs  are  available  throughout 
campus  and  contain  high-end  PCs  running  Windows 
and  black  and  white  laser  printing  equipment. 
Students  are  allocated  a  specified  number  of  pages 
and  plots  per  semester  in  the  public  access  computer 
labs.  Any  printing  and  plotting  beyond  the  quota  is 
charged  to  the  student.  Students  have  the  same  access 
on  lab  computers  as  they  do  on  their  personal  laptops 
using  the  Clemson  software  image.  Software  and 
access  available  in  the  labs  include  Internet,  e-mail, 
Google  Apps  for  Education,  the  Microsoft  Office 
Suite,  which  includes  Word,  Excel,  Access,  Outlook, 
and  PowerPoint  applications,  and  more. 

Getting  Help 

The  Customer  Support  Center,  located  on  the  lower 
level  of  the  University  Union,  serves  as  a  central 
point  of  contact  for  general  computing  assistance, 
laptop  support  and  repair,  and  consulting  serv  ices. 
Students  may  call  (864)  656-3494,  e-mail  1THELP® 
clemson.edu,  or  walk  in  during  hours  of  operation 
(check  the  CCIT  Web  site  at  Imp:/  'www. clemson. 
edu/ccit).  A  satellite  CCIT  Help  Desk  is  located  in 
Cooper  Library  on  Level  5. 

E-mail  and  Accessing  Your  Account 

Each  student's  e-mail  address  is  userid@cIemson.e4tt; 
CCIT  automatically  establishes  a  Google  Apps  tor 
Education  account  at  fitt(>://g.cIem5on.edu  for  all 
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incoming  students.  Google  Apps  offers  1 1 ill  i  mail 
functionality  and  large  data  storage,  plus  Google 
Calendar,  Google  Docs  and  Google  Sites.  Google 
M.nl  is  the  preferred  e-mail  system  for  students 
and  allows  them  to  usfe  ( loogle's  e-mail  with  th<  it 
Clemson  e-mail  address  while  at  i  Ilemson  and  even 
after  graduation.  Student  e-mail  accounts  (,userid@ 
liemson.edu)  arc  automatically  forwarded  to  their 
Google  Mail  account  (userid@g.cIemson.edu).  E-mail 
forwarding  preferences  ma\  be  verified  and  changi  I 
at  litt/i:     utcui.cIemson.edu  email  forwarding. 

Computer  Training 

CCI1  provides  computer  training  and  support  to 
faculty,  statt  and  students  in  the  use  ot  the  Myl  I  1: 
portal  and  the  Wejb-based  course  management  sys- 
tem (Blackboard),  the  Clemson  computet  network, 
and  many  desktop  applications.  Training  is  offered 
as  parrot  regular  University  courses,  short  courses, 
special  training  programs,  and  e-learning  courses. 
Distance-learning  processes  and  technologies  are  also 
supported.  Yisir  rhe  CCIT  Web  sire  foi  a  <  i  im]  ill  t< 
list  of  available  courses. 

Wired  and  Wireless  Access 

The  campus  computer  network  can  be  accessed 
through  wired  network  connections  found  in  all 
on-campus  residences  or  through  rhe  University's 
Extensive  wireless  network,  which  provides  cover- 
age ro  most  areas  of  Clemson's  campus.  TigerNet 
is  Clemson's  primary  wireless  network  and  allows 
students  ro  connect  securely  using  their  Clemson  user 
name  and  password.  More  information  and  complete 
coverage  details,  including  a  list  of  compatible  wire- 
less cards,  can  be  found  on  rhe  CCIT  Web  site. 

Security 

Clemson  University  requires  all  users  ro  run  virus  pro 
tecrion  and  install  rhe  latest  operating  system  patches 
on  their  computers.  Clemson  has  a  sire  license  for 
the  McAfee  products,  VirusScan  (Windows),  and 
McAfee  Security  Suite  (MacOS).  This  and  other 
licensed  software  options  are  available  on  rhe  CCIT 
Web  sire. 

Laptop  Program 

All  undergraduate  and  MBA  graduate  students  are 
required  ro  have  a  laptop.  While  students  may  brim.' 
any  laptop  that  meets  the  minimum  specifications, 
recommended  laptops  arc  posted  on  the  CCIT 
Web  site.  Clemson  University  works  with  vendors 
to  otter  recommended  laptops  at  special  discounted 
prices.  Students  using  the  recommended  laptops  w  ill 
receive  both  software  and  hardware  support.  Repair 
technicians  on  campus  can  complete  warranty  repairs 
on  these  laptops.  Many  other  brands  of  computers 
can  also  be  serviced  and  repaired  for  a  tee  or  under 
manufacturer's  warrant}  it  applic  able.  Students  who 
have  recommended  laptops  that  must  be  m  Hardware 
Repair  tor  an  extended  period  oi  rime  may  be  eligible 
ro  check  our  a  loaner  laptop  it  available. 

Additional  Information 
Additional  information— including  information 
about  Google  Apps  for  Education  (GAE);  comput- 
ing and  research,  software  licensing;  IT  e-mail  alerts; 
ClemsonGuest  wireless  access  service;  the  Acceptable 
L  se  Policy  toi  Srudenrs;  and  the  Clemson  Apple- 
Store— is  available  at  http:  uwtiv.clemson.edu/ccit  or 
by  e-mailing  /THELP@demson  c.in. 


CALHOUN  HONORS 
COLLEGE 

1  stablished  in  1962,  the  ( lalhour  I  [< i    l  -  ill<  gi 

strives  to  enrk  h  the  i\\\i<  ationali  cperience  of  highly 
motivated,  academically  talented  student  byprovid 
ing  opportunities  for  scholai  hip  and  n  earch  not 
always  available  to  undergraduates.  Honors  students 
becom<  partofadynamu  academii  community  dedi- 
cated to  the  stud)  ot  ideas  and  the  life  of  the  mind 

Calhoun  Honors  students  are  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  wide  satiety  ot  specialized  honoi 
ionises.   |  hese  iih  hide  a  series  of  intensive  1  r<  -lniui 

<  olloquia;  Calhoun  1  lonors  Seminars  emphasizing 
mulridisciplinary  approaches  and  contemporary 
issues;  and  numerous  courses  satisfying  general 
education,  major  or  minor  requirements.  Honors 

students  are  also  encouraged  to  pursue  research-based 
programs  leading  to  departmental  honors. 

Freshman  admission  ro  Calhoun  1  lonors  College  re- 
quires the  submission  of  an  application  separate  from 
and  in  additii  m  to  the  application  tor  undergraduate 
admission  to  i.  Unison  University.  In  addition  to  the 
student's  application,  the  Honors  College  requires 
a  copy  of  the  srudenrs  high  school  transcript  and 
two  letters  of  recommendation,  one  from  a  high 
school  guidance  counselor  and  one  from  a  tea<  hei 
Admission  is  highly  selective  and  is  based,  in  parr,  on 
rhe  quality-  ot  the  applicant  pool  and  the  availability 
oi    pace  for  freshmen  in  the  I  I. re  (  ollege. 

Currently-enrolled  Clemson  students  may  apply 
for  membership  it  they  are  full-rime,  degree-seeking 
undergraduates  and  have  earned  a  cumulative  grade- 
point  rario  ot  V50  or  higher.  Srudenrs  must  have 
at  least  tour  semesters  remaining  to  complete  their 
degree  requirements. 

Additional  special  opportunities  tor  honors  students 
include  summer  srudv  programs  m  Brussels,  Belgium, 
and  India;  EUREKA!,  a  summer  research  program 
for  entering  freshmen;  and  other  study  abroad  op 
portunities.  Each  of  these  programs  is  competitive 

and  requires  a  separate  application. 

The  Calhoun  Honors  College  is  institutionally 
responsible  for  nationally  competitive  fellowships 
and  awards,  including  Rhodes,  Marshall,  Truman, 
Goldwarer  and  Fulbright. 

In  addition  to  the  intellectual  challenge  of  I  lonors, 
advantages  of  membership  include  priority  course 

scheduling,  honors  housing  (on  a  spacc-av  lilal  l( 
basis),  extended  library  loan  privileges,  a  series 
of  discussion  programs,  and  special  lectures  and 
cultural  events. 

\  isit  ii  uu. clcm50n.edu/cuhonors  tor  more  information. 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 

I  In  i  ooperative  Education  Program  (Co-op)  is 
an  academii  engaged-learning  program  that  pro- 
vides  students  with  an  opportunity  to  alternate 
semesters  of  academic  stud)  with  semesters  of  paid. 
discipline-specific  work  experience  with  participating 
employers.  A  basic  goal  of  rhe  program  is  to  help 
bridge  the  gap  between  academic  Stud)  and  its  ap- 
plication in  professional  practice.  Co-op  assignments 
add  a  contextual  dimension  to  the  curriculum  and 
challenge  students  to  think  iriticallv  and  crearivelv 


as  thev  engage  in  pn  ibl  Mthui  a  v. 

n,  as  the  term  implies, 
represent!    i  partnership  between  th<    '   niversity, 

rhe  student,  an  I 

in  I   ■■     rnment   i lb    i    ure  that  students 

i that  an   edui  itii  mall)  mi  it 

iiul  stati  monitor 

each  itudenl    p  i    igi  imi  nt  through  iut  his  her 

i  irtii  ipatu  m  in  the  pn  -gram. 

Students  ma)  quality  tor  the  progran 
factorily  completing  ^0  credit  hours 

■.ork.  Transfer  students  may  qualify  in  one 

semester.  Students  normally  enter  the  program  as 
SOphom  to   live 

co-op  progi  i  cut  ricular  requirement  fi 

majors  such  as  Packaging  Science  I  Science 

studi  nts  normall)  complete  two  ba 

rotations  during  a  six-month  period. 

Srudenrs  enrolled  in  rhe  program  register  tor  rhe  ap- 
propriate co-op  Course  number  (e.g.  COOP  101,  102, 

etc.)  for  each  rotation  and  receivi 

Fail,  although  no  credit  hours  are  award' 
pay  a  program  participation  fee  ea(  h  semester  or  sum- 
mer session  that  co i ih  ides  with  a  co-op  rotation.  In 
responding  to  qui  ut  student  status  related 

ro  health  insurance,  taxes,  loans,  etc.,  the  University 
classifies  a  student  p  rotation  as  a  full-time 

continuing  sunk  nt 

Yisir  im  ti  ilemson.edu/coof>  for  more  information. 

STUDY  AND  WORK 
ABROAD  PROGRAMS 

Through  the  Office  of  Intern  tl  tirs,  students 

may  choose  from  a  variety  of  Stud)  abroad  programs. 
Program  length  can  range  from  short-term,  such  as 
during  spring  break,  to  a  summer  session,  ro  a  full 
semester  or  year  abroad.  Programs  van  to  fulfill  rhe 
academic  and  discipline-specific  needs  of  students. 
There  are  programs  tor  every  academic  m  I 
Clemson.  Exchange  programs  are  available  with 
top  institutions  around  the  world,  such  as  ICHEC 
Management  School  in  Brussels,  Belgium;  rhe 
Universit)  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland;  Universit)  of 
Newcasdi  in  Australia; Univei  -    Uenboschin 

South  Africa;  and  I  'niversidad  de  Alicante  in  : 
Programs  are  available  in  virtually  every  country  in 
rhe  world:  Argentina,  Chile,  China,  Czech  Republic, 
Ecuador,  England,  France,  Germany.  Japan,  V 

rfand,  and  many  more.  Both  Clemson- 
Sponsored  programs  and  exchange  programs  allow 
srudenrs  to  enroll  and  pay  tees  directly  ro  Clemson 
while  they  srudv  abroad.  Transfer  credit  normally 
applies  within  rhe  major  with  prior  academic  depart- 
ment approval.  Financial  aid  and  scholarships  also 
the  programs  abroad. 

Internships  and  work  abroad  programs  are  also  avail- 
able Students  should  plan  early  tor  their  study  abroad 
experience.  First  |  riorit)  application  deadlines  are 
usually  in  September  October  tor  spring  programs, 
in  February  March  tor  fall,  academic  vear.  and  sum- 
mer programs.  Interested  students  should  contact  the 

if  lnrcrnation.il  Affairs,  E-307  Marrin  Hall,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  semester  and  throughout  rhe 
academic  vear  ro  explore  opportunities  abroad. 

Additional  information  is  available  at  u  u  u. clemson. 
•  \yabroad  or  by  e-mailing  nbroad-l@ciemson.edu. 


General  Information 


RESERVE  OFFICERS 
TRAINING  CORPS 

Air  Force  and  Army 

The  departments  of  the  Air  Force  and  the  Army 
maintain  ROTC  units  at  Clemson  University.  Their 
mission  is  to  produce  officers  of  high  quality  tor 
technical  and  nontechnical  careers  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  Army.  Two-,  three-,  and  tour-year  programs 
are  available.  The  four-year  program  consists  of  the 
basic  course  tor  freshmen  and  sophomores  and  the 
advanced  course  tor  juniors  and  seniors. 

Scholarships,  available  to  selected  ROTC  students, 
pay  for  tuition,  books,  and  laboratory  expenses,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  variable  stipend  ranging  from  $300-$500 
per  month  during  the  school  year.  Nonscholarship  ad- 
vanced Cadets  also  receive  a  Stipend.  Basic  course  credit 

may  he  awarded  to  students  having  prior  military  ser- 
vice. Selected  advanced  Air  Force  Cadets  receive  flight 
training  at  government  expense.  Reserve  or  National 

Guard  duty  can  he  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

Cadets  who  complete  the  Advanced  or  Professional 
Course  and  satisfy  commissioning  requirements  are 
appointed  Second  Lieutenants.  Ample  opportunity 
exists  tot  graduate  study  in  both  services,  with  tem- 
porary determents  possible. 

HONOR  ORGANIZATIONS 

Clemson  University  has  a  number  of  academic  hon- 
orary societies  that  recognize  outstanding  scholarship 
by  students,  fa<  ulry,  and  staff: 

Alpha  Epsilon  Delta  (Premedical) 

Alpha  Epsilon  Lambda  (( rraduate  "students) 

Alpha  Kappa  Delta  (Sociology) 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  (Freshmen) 

Alpha  Pi  Mu  (Industrial  Engineering) 

Alpha  Zeta  (Agriculture) 

Beta  Alpha  Psi  (Accounting  and 

I  inancial  Management) 
Beta  Gamma  Sigma  (Business) 
Blue  Key  (Juniors  and  Seniors) 
Calhoun  Honors  Society  (I  lonors  College) 
Chi  Epsilon  (Civil  Engineering) 
Eta  Kappa  Nu  (Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering) 
Era  Sigma  Gamma  (Health  Education) 
Gamma  Epsilon  Tau  (Graphic  Communications) 
Golden  Key  National  Honor  Society  (Juniors  and 

Seniors) 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  (Education) 
Keramos  (Ceramic  and  Materials  Engineering) 
Mortar  Board  (Seniors) 
Mu  Beta  Psi  (Music) 
Mu  Kappa  Tau  (Markering) 
Omicron  Delta  Epsilon  (Economics) 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa  (Leadership) 
Order  of  Omega  (Seniors) 
Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Phi  Kappa  Phi 
Phi  Psi  (Textiles) 
Phi  Sigma  Pi  (Honorary) 
Pi  Delta  Phi  (French) 
Pi  Sigma  Alpha  (Political  Science) 
Pi  Tau  Sigma  (Mechanical  Engineering) 
Psi  Chi  (Psychology) 
Sigma  Tau  Delta  (English) 
Tau  Beta  Pi  (Engineering) 
Tau  Sigma  Delta 

Upsilon  Pi  Epsilon  (Computer  Science) 
Xi  Sigma  Pi  (Forestry) 


CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 
EXPERIMENT  STATION 

The  Clemson  University  Experiment  Station  is  part  ot 
a  nationwide  system  of  scientists  working  to  improve 
the  quality  of  lite  tor  people  in  their  home  states,  the 
nation,  and  the  world. 

Both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  work  with 
researchers  to  develop  science-based  information  need- 
ed to  address  issues  such  as  agricultural  productivity 
and  profitability,  economic  and  community  develop- 
ment, environmental  conservation,  food  safety  and 
nutrition  and  youth  development  Clemson  scientists 
have  been  involved  in  agricultural  and  forestry  research 
since  the  University  was  founded  in  1881-).  Todav 
research  is  conducted  in  state-of-the-art  laboratories, 
on  farms  and  forests  on  I  "lemson's  campus  and  at  five 
research  and  education  centers  strategically  located  in 
the  state's  distinct  soil  and  climate  regions. 

Clemson  researchers  collaborate  with  colleagues  on 
studies  that  span  the  globe.  These  include  the  genetic 
structure  and  functions  tor  plants  and  animals,  the  im- 
pact ot  urban  sprawl  on  the  environment,  techniques 
to  reduce  bullying  in  si  hoi  i|s,  the  active  ingredients  in 
medicinal  plants,  and  the  use  ot  nanofechnology  in 
tood  packaging  to  detect  contamination,  Their  work 
has  produced  more  than  100  new  varieties  I  if  ti  u  id  and 
lili  i  i  lops  ,\]-\A  mote  than  40  patents.  Each  year  work  is 
conducted  on  more  than  150  pr<  ijec  ts  I  muled  through 
federal,  state  and  private  sources,  including  the  U.S. 
Department  ot  Agriculture,  the  I  I.S.  Forest  Service, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly,  and  corporate  partners. 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 
FOUNDATION 

The  Clemson  University  Foundation  is  a  nonprofit 
org. miration  that  solicits,  manages,  and  administers 
gifts  from  private  sources  tor  academic  programs  at 
Clemson  University. 

Chartered  in  1933,  the  foundation  is  a  primary 

component  ot  the  Advancement  Program  at  the 
University.  There  are  36  elected  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  Currently,  33  of  the  36  are 
Clemson  alumni.  The  hoard  also  includes  six  auto- 
matic directors;  15  ex  officio  directors,  including  a 
graduate  and  an  undergraduate  student  representa- 
tive; and  12  honorary  directors. 

The  foundation  operates  through  committees  that 
report  via  an  executive  committee  to  the  full  hoard. 
These  include  the  Audit,  Finance,  Development, 
Investment,  Nominations,  and  Policy' and  Constitution 
Committees.  Fund  raising  is  in  concert  with  the  univer- 
sity and  through  the  Development  Committee  and,  if 
applicahle,  a  Campaign  Executive  Committee.  This  in- 
cludes solicitation  of  annual,  major,  planned,  corporate 
and  f(  >undation  gifts  in  support  ot  University  priorities 
and  coordination  of  college-based  fund-raising  initia- 
tives. Organizations  affiliated  with  the  Foundation 
include  the  Clemson  University  Continuing 
Education/Conference  Complex  Corporation,  the 
Clemson  University  Real  Estate  Foundation,  and 
the  Wallace  F.  Pate  Foundation  for  Environmental 
Research  and  Education.  As  of  June  30,  2009,  the 
Clemson  University  Foundation  managed  over  1,300 
endowments.  As  of  December  31,  200L),  the  combined 
CUF-CU  Endowment  totaled  $380  million. 
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CLEMSON  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 

The  Clemson  Alumni  Association's  action  phrase- 
is  "Your  Lifelong  Connection  to  Clemson."  Its  mis- 
sion is  to  serve,  to  inform,  to  involve.  The  Alumni 
Association  works  tor  the  more  than  1 12,000  alumni 
located  around  the  world,  sponsoring  ptogtams  to 
provide  a  link  between  students  ot  yesterday,  today, 
and  tomorrow. 

In  conjunction  with  volunteers  and  traveling 
University  staff,  Clemson  Clubs  and  Clemson  activi- 
ties are  conducted  around  the  world.  Alumni  are  kept 
informed  through  the  award-winning  Clemson  World 
magazine  and  at  aiumni.ckmson.edu.  Students,  alumni, 
and  constituency  programs,  as  well  as  publications 
and  electronic  resources,  form  the  basis  tor  an  array 
of  services  ottered  to  alumni,  students,  parents,  and 
friends  of  the  University. 

All  services  of  the  Alumni  Association  are  coordinated 
out  ot  the  Alumni  Center,  a  campus  tocal  point  built, 
furnished,  and  equipped  entirely  by  gifts  from  alumni 
specifically  tor  that  purpose.  The  University  Visitors 
Center,  a  gift  of  the  Class  ot  N44,  is  adjacent  to  the 
Alumni  Center  and  is  an  excellent  stop  tor  anyone 
visiting  or  returning  to  campus. 

Alumni-sponsored  awards  programs  such  as  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award,  Alumni  Fellows,  pro- 
fessorships, scholarships,  and  awards  tor  outstanding 
teaching,  research,  and  public  service  are  among  the 
prestigious  awards  given  by  the  Clemson  Alumni 
Ass,k  iation. 

Alumni  employees  coordinate  the  Alumni  Career 
Services  program  and  the  activities  ot  the  open- 
membership  student  organization,  Student  Alumni 
Association.  From  the  Welcome  Back  Festival  held 
each  August  to  the  Senior  Picnic  held  each  April,  the 
Alumni  Association  provides  a  lifelong  connection 
to  Clemson. 

CAMPUS  VISITS  AND 
TOURS 

One  ot  the  best  ways  to  discover  all  Clemson  has 
to  otter  is  through  a  visit  to  the  campus.  The  Class 
of  1944  Visitors  Center  helps  host  the  Clemson 
experience  of  prospective  students.  Information, 
audio-visuals,  parking  passes,  and  tours  are  all  eas- 
ily accessible.  The  Visitors  Center  is  located  just 
off  of  Highway  93  adjacent  to  the  Alumni  Center. 
Regular  hours  ot  operation  are  Monday-Friday, 
8:00  a.m. -4: 30  p.m.;  Saturday,  9:00  a.m. -4:30  p.m.; 
and  Sunday,  1:00-4:30  p.m.  Hours  vary  according 
to  the  academic  calendar,  University  holidays,  and 
the  home  football  schedule. 

Walking  tours,  guided  by  volunteer  student  members 
of  the  University  Guide  Association,  ate  available 
at  9:45  a.m.  and  1:45  p.m.  Monday-Saturday  and 
1:45  p.m.  on  Sundays.  Tour  schedules  also  vary  based 
on  the  academic  calendar,  University  holidays,  and 
the  home  football  schedule.  Tours  are  conducted 
rain  or  shine,  last  about  two  hours,  and  include  an 
information  segment  at  the  beginning.  Reservations 
are  highly  recommended  and  can  be  arranged  on-line 
at  ini'te. clemson. edu/i'isitors/irulcx.html  or  by  calling 
(864)  656-4789. 


ADMISSION 


Complete  Admission  information  is  available  at 

uiww.clemson.edu/admis\i(>n. 

APPLICATION 
INFORMATION 

Applicants  should  apply  on  line  .it  imu  ilcmvm.cilu. 
Freshman  candidates  are  especially  encouraged 
to  submit  preliminary  applications  and  sit  tor  the 
SAT  or  ACT  during  the  spring  semester  of  their 
junior  year. 

Candidates  should  understand  that  admission  is 
closed  when  all  classroom  space  has  been  committed. 
The  majority  of  freshman  admission  decisions  are 
communicated  during  the  middle  of  February.  Trans- 
fer students  seeking  entrance  in  August  are  usually 
notified  between  February  and  July.  Candidates  must 
pay  a  nonrefundable  tee  of  $60  (subject  to  change) 
with  the  application.  This  fee  is  not  applicable  toward 
tuition  and/or  other  University  tees. 


Application  Deadlines 

For  Freshman  Applicants 

Spring  semester 

December  15 

Fall  semester 

Priority  deadline 

December  1 

Final  deadline 

May  1 

For  Transfer  Applicants 

Spring  semester 

December  1 

Fall  semester 

July  1 

FRESHMEN 

Admission  to  the  University  is  competitive  and  is 
based  primarily  upon  high  school  curriculum,  grades, 
class  standing,  and  SAT  or  ACT  scores.  An  appli- 
cant's intended  major  and  state  residency  also  receive 
consideration.  To  apply  tor  admission,  a  candidate 
must  submit  a  high  school  transcript  through  his 
her  counselor  and  have  results  of  the  SAT  or  ACT 
sent  directly  from  the  testing  agency.  In  addition,  all 
applicants  tor  freshman  admission  should  complete 
the  following  courses  in  high  school: 

English— 4  credits 

All  four  courses  must  have  strong  grammar 
and  composition  components,  with  at  least  one 
in  English  literature  and  at  least  one  in  American 
literature.  College  preparatory  English  I,  II,  III, 
and  IV  will  meet  these  requirements. 

Mathematics— 3  credits 

These  include  algebra  I  (tor  which  applied 
mathematics  I  and  II  may  count  together  as  a 
substitute  if  a  student  successfully  completes 
algebra  II),  algebra  II,  and  geometry. 

Laboratory  Science— 3  credits 

Two  must  be  selected  from  biology  I,  chemistry 
I,  or  physics  I. 

Foreign  Language— 3  credits 

All  three  must  be  earned  in  the  same  language. 

Social  Sciences— 3  credits 

American  history  is  required.  One-half  credit  of 
government  and  one-half  credit  of  economies  .ire 
also  recommended. 

Physical  Education/ ROTC-1  credit 


Other— 2  credits 

1  >ne  of  these  must  be  a  fourth  vcar  "i  mathematic  s, 

laboratory  science,  or  foreign  1 tage  Student 

interested  in  engineering  are  strongly  encoui  i 

to  take  a  fourth  yeai  of  mathematics.  I  hi- 

should  be  selected  from  precalculus,  cal 
statistics,  or  discrete  mathematics.  The  si 
credit  must  be  in  advanced   mathematii 
computer  science,  oi    i  combination  of  these; 

or  one  unit  of  world  history,  wi  irld  gi  i |  li. 

or  western  civilization. 

The  SAT  or  ACT  examination  -cores,  r.mk  in  class. 
academic  preparation,  and  recommendation  ol  the 
high  school  counselor  will  be  weighed  carefulh  in  the 
dec  ision-making  process.  The  applii  ant's  a<  <  ept  in<  i 
will  be  confirmed  upon  presentation  of  a  final  high 
school  transcript  mduatmg  continued  academic 
progress  and  graduation. 

Entrance  Examinations 

All  freshman  candidates  and  some  transfer  students 
must  submit  scores  from  either  the  SAT  or  ACT. 
For  August  enrollment,  it  is  recommended  that 
students  complete  the  SAT  or  ACT  no  later  than 
the  preceding  December.  Registration  materials  fur 
these  tests  are  readily  available  at  high  schools  m 
can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  College  Board   it 


Admi 


(609)  771-7600  or  I-800-SAT-SCOR  or  wwu 
i    I 
it  (319)   3  37- 1313  or  www.act.org.  The 

I  i  ill  gi  I l'i  in  tiniti,  inal       -  is 5111. 

The  AC  I  ii  ide  foi  lidates 

must  have  their  st .  in     reported    lii 
1  \  contacting  the  appropriate  b  tring  agency.  Photo 
i. ipies  "i  student  &  t  report    i n  th< ise  sul imil 

third  partii         Uch  as  high  schools  and  colleges,  are 

not  accepted. 

International  Baccalaureate  (IB) 
Credit  Policy 

Clemson  University  endorses  tin   International 

BaCI . i  laureate  (IB)  Program  and  awards  <  red  it  li.r  IB 

I  ligher  I  evel  s<  i  ires  as  indi<  ated  below. 

College  Board  Advanced  Placement 
Program 

The  College  Board  Advanced  Placement  Pi 
(AP)  gives  highly  motivated  high  school  students 
an  opportunity  to  begin  their  college  career-  during 
the  last  year  01  two  of  high  school.  AP  parti 
take  college-level  cours  in  high  school,  sit  for  na- 
tionally administered  examinations  in  the  subjects 
concerned,  and  submit  test  grades  to  Clemson  for 
credit.  Credit  is  awarded  to  those  earning  grades  of 
3,  4,  or  5  on  AP  exams. 


IB  Higher 
Level  Examination 


Level  Grade 


Credit  Allowed 
Toward  Degree 


Credits 


Anthropology  4,  5,  6,  7 

Biology  4,  5,  6,  7 

Business  and  Management  4,  5,  6,  7 

Chemistry  4,  5,  6,  7 

4,5 

6,7 


Computing 

Studies 

4 

5.0 

7 

Economics 

4,  5,  6,  7 

English 

4 
5,6 

7 

Environmental  Systems 

4,  5,  6,  7 

Foreign  Lan 

guage 

4 

5,6,7 


Geography 

4,  5,  6,  7 

1  list,  try— Americas 

4,5 

6,7 

History— European 

4,5,6,  : 

Mathematics 

4,5 

6,7 

Music 

4,  5.6,7 

Philosophy 

4,  5.  6,  7 

Physics 

4 

5,6,7 

Psychology 

4,5.0,7 

Theatre  Arts 

4,5,0,7 

Visual  Arts 

4,  5,  6,  7 

Elective 

3 

BIOL  103/105,  104/106 

8 

MGT201 

3 

CH  101 

4 

(for  majors  requiring  organic  chemistry) 
CH  101 

4 

(tor  majors  not  requiring  organic  chemistry) 
CH  101,  102 

8 

(for  majors  not  requiring  organic  chemistry) 

CP  SC  1 1 1 
CPSC  101 
CPSC  101,  102 

3 
4 
8 

ECON211.212 

6 

ENGL  101 
ENGL  101,  212 
ENGL  101,  103,212 

3 
6 
9 

EN  SP  200 

3 

CHIN  101,  FR  101,  GER  101,  ITAL  101JAPN  101, 
or  SPAN  101 

CHIN  101,  102,  FR  101,  102,  GER  101,  102, 
ITAL  101,  102.JAPN  101,  102,  or  SPAN  101,  102 

4 
8 

GEOG  101 

3 

HIS!  101 
HIS!  101,  102 

HIST  173 

3 
6 
5 

MTHSC  106' 
M  I  HSC  106 

4 
4 

Determined  on  individual  basis 

PHIL  101 

5 

PHYS  207/209 

PHYS  207/209,  208/210 

4 
B 

PSYCH  201 

5 

Determined  on  individual  basis 

ART  103 

3 

K>r  students  nikirn;  the  calculus  sequence,  MTHSC  lt>  and  108  I  'p°n  completion  of  MTHSC  108  with  a  gr.idc  of  C  or  better, 
( redit  will  be  given  for  MTHSC  106. 
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College  Board 
Advanced  Placement  Examination 


AP  Grade 


Credit  Allowed 
Toward  Degree 


Credits 


ECONOMICS         Microeconomics 
Macroeconomics 

ENGLISH  Literature  and  Composition' 

Language  and  Composition1 

Both  Tests 

International  English  Language1 

GOVERNMENT     Government  &  Politics:  United  States 
Government  &  Politics:  Comparative 


HISTORY/ 
GEOGRAPHY 


HUMANITIES 


United  States  History 

European  History 
Human  Geography 
World  History 

Music  Theory 

Art  History 

Art:  Studio  Drawing 

Art:  Studio  2-D  Design 

Art:  Studio  3-D  Design 


LANGUAGES  Chinese  Language  and  Culture 

French  Language 

German  Language 

Japanese  Language  and  Culture 

Latin  (Vergil) 

Spanish  Language 
Spanish  Literature 


MATHEMATICS 


Calculus  AB 
Calculus  BC2 

Statistics 


3,  4,  5 

.ECON  211 

3 

3,4,5 

ECON212 

3 

3,4 

ENGL  101 

3 

5 

ENGL  101,  L03 

6 

3,4 

ENGL  101 

3 

3 

ENGL  101,  103 

6 

3,4,5 

ENGL  101,  103 

6 

3,4 

ENGL  101 

3 

5 

ENGL  101,  103 

6 

3,4,5 

PO  SC  101 

3 

3,4,5 

PO  SC  104 

3 

5 

HIST  101 

3 

4,5 

HIST  101,  102 

6 

3,4,5 

HIST  173 

3 

3,4,5 

GEOG  101 

3 

3,4,5 

HIST  193 

3 

3,4,5 

MUSIC  205,  207 

4 

3,4,5 

AAH  210 

3 

3,4,5 

ART  205 

3 

3,4,5 

ART  103 

3 

J,  4, 5 

ART  !03 

3 

3,4 

CHIN  101,  102,201 

11 

5 

CHIN  101,  102,201, 

202 

14 

3,4,5 

FR  101,  102 

8 

14,5 

GER  101,  102 

8 

3,4 

JAPN  101,  102,  201 

11 

5 

JAPN  101,  102,  201, 

202 

14 

3 

LATIN  101,  102,  201 

11 

4,5 

LATIN  101,  102,  201 

,202 

14 

3,4,5 

SPAN  101,  102 

8 

3 

SPAN  101,  102 

8 

4 

SPAN  101,  102,  201 

11 

5 

SPAN  101,  102,201, 

202 

14 

3,4,5 

MTHSC  106 

4 

3,4,5 

MTHSC  106,  108 

8 

3,4,5 

MTHSC  203 

3 

3,4,5 

PSYCH  201 

3 

3 

BIOL  103/105,  104/106 

8 

4,5 

BIOL  110,  111 

10 

3,4 

CH  101 

4 

5 

CH  101,  102 

8 

3,4,5 

CP  SC  101 

4 

3,4,5 

EN  SP  200 

3 

3,4,5 

PHYS  207/209,  208/210 

8 

3,4,5 

PHYS  122/124 

4 

3,4,5 

PHYS  221/223 

4 

PSYCHOLOGY       Psychology 

SCIENCE  Biology 

Chemistry 

Computer  Science  A 
Environmental  Science 
Physics  B3 

Physics  C  (Mechanics) 
Physics  C 

(Electrical  and  Magnetism) 

'Students  who  earn  a  score  of  3  or  4  should  register  for  ENGL  103. 


:Students  who  earn  a  score  of  2  on  the  Calculus  BC  examination,  hut  have  earned  a  score  of  3  (or  better)  on  the  AB  subscore  of 
the  BC  examination,  may  receive  credit  for  MTHSC  106. 

'Students  enrolling  in  curricula  requiring  calculus-based  physics  (PHYS  122,  124,  221,  222,  223,  224),  but  who  earn  a  grade  of  5  on 
Physics  B,  will  be  asked  to  meet  with  a  departmental  representative  for  further  evaluation  and  placement  counseling. 


12 


Applicants  should  be  sure  to  include  their  social  secu- 
rity numbers  when  registering  tor  AP  examinations; 
tliis  will  save  time  and  ensure  that  credit  is  automati- 
cally awarded  to  their  Clemson  academic  records. 

Dual  Enrollment 

Dual  enrollment  courses  enable  high  school  students 
to  take  college-level  courses  while  earning  college 
credit  before  graduating  from  high  school.  Students 
should  have  official  transcript(s)  sent  directly  to 
Clemson's  Admissions  Office  from  the  registrar  of 
each  college  or  university  where  credit  was  earned. 
A  transcript  that  states  "Issued  to  Student"  is  con- 
sidered unofficial.  Courses  that  have  previously 
been  evaluated  are  listed  on  the  Transfer  Credit 
Equivalency  List  (TCEL) at  intualdemson.edu/gruups/ 
tcel.  If  a  student  has  taken  a  course  not  listed  on  the 
TCEL,  the  course  will  be  evaluated  by  the  Office 
of  Admissions  once  the  student  has  been  accepted 
by  Clemson.  Students  will  be  notified  by  letter  of 
the  credit  they  will  receive  at  Clemson  before  they 
enroll  in  the  tall. 

South  Carolina  Governor's  School  for 
Science  and  Mathematics 

Clemson  awards  college  credit  for  selected  biology, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics  courses  taken  at  the 
South  Carolina  Governor's  School  for  Science  and 
Mathematics.  Credit  is  awarded  to  students  enrolled 
at  Clemson  University  who  earn  A  or  B  in  the 
SCGSSM  course(s). 

Placement  Tests 

Mathematics  Placement— Freshman  mathematics 
placement  is  determined  by  the  applicant's  score  on 
the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  (CMPT). 
The  CMPT  is  required  for  all  freshmen  and  transfer 
students.  Failure  to  complete  the  CMPT  satisfactorily 
will  result  in  placement  in  preparatory  work  that,  in 
most  cases,  will  not  apply  toward  the  general  educa- 
tion mathematics  requirement.  Placement  will  be 
adjusted  as  needed  after  AP  and  IB  scores  have  been 
received  by  Clemson. 

Foreign  Language  Placement— The  Department  of 
Languages  offers  placement  tests  that  students  are 
required  to  take  during  summer  orientation.  Any 
student  who  has  had  at  least  one  year  of  a  foreign 
language  and  who  decides  to  continue  with  the 
same  language  at  Clemson,  must  take  one  of  these 
tests.  Applicants  desiring  advanced  placement  in  a 
foreign  language  may  take  the  College  Board's  SAT 
Subject  Test,  Advanced  Placement  (AP)  Examina- 
tions, or  the  International  Baccalaureate  (IB)  Higher 
Level  Examination.  SAT  Subject  Test  scores  of  450 
or  higher  enable  students  to  exempt  one  or  more 
language  courses.  These  students  will  receive  credit 
following  the  successful  completion  (grade  of  C  or 
better)  of  a  qualifying  course  at  Clemson. 

GED 

Candidates  submitting  General  Educational  Devel-~ 
opment  (GED)  credentials  in  lieu  of  a  high  school 
diploma  must  be  19  years  of  age  or  older.  Official 
GED  score  results  must  be  received  directly  from  the 
General  Educational  Development  Testing  Service 
along  with  an  official  copy  of  the  high  school  tran-  • 
script  and  SAT  or  ACT  scores.  Applicants  presenting 
the  GED  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Undergraduate 
Admissions  Committee. 


Appeals 

Any  freshman  01  transfei  candidal  who  is  denied 
admission  may  appeal  for  reconsideration  provided 
the  student  (1)  presents  new  information,  such  as 
improved  grades  and  or  class  rank,  improved  SA1 
or  ACT  scores;  and  (2)  submits  an  on-line  statement 
Outlining  the  rationale  foi  the  appeal.  All  appeals  w  ill 
be  reviewed  In  the  Office  oi  Admissions  and  n  fi  rn  d 
ro  the  I  Indergraduate  Admissions  Committee. 

Freshman  students  who  are  accepted  to  and  enrolled 
in  ( llemson  I  'niversity  in  a  conditional  admissions 
program  through  the  appeals  process  must  meet 
rlu'  conditions  of  rlu'ir  admission  or  be  subject  to 
disenrollment, 

Admissions  Exceptions 

It  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  positive  decision  on 
the  basis  of  previous  academic  performance  and 
SAT  or  ACT  scores,  other  factors,  such  as  special 
talents  or  high  school  profile,  may  be  considered. 
Where  appropriate,  the  Office  ot  Admissions  will 
refer  such  eaves  ro  the  Undergraduate  Admissions 
Committee.  Student  athletes  who  do  not  meet 
Regular  admissions  standards  may  be  admitted  it 
they  meet  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  (ACC)  and 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA) 
eligibility  requirements. 

TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

All  transfer  applicants  must  have  original  transcripts 
ot  their  coursework  sent  to  Clemson  directly  from 
each  college  or  university  attended.  Unless  so  stared 
on  the  transcript,  the  applicant  should  present  state- 
ments ot  honorable  dismissal  and  ot  eligibility  to 
return  to  the  institution  last  attended.  Transfer 
admission  is  moderately  competitive.  Io  increasi 
their  chances  tor  admission,  applicants  should  have 
the  following  qualifications 

•  Completion  ot  a  year  ot  college  study  after  high 
school  graduation  with  30  semester  hours  (or  45 
quarter  hours)  ot  transferable  1  red  it 

•  A  minimum  2.5  grade-point  ratio  (3.0  preferred). 
Note:  Majors  such  as  Architecture;  Communica- 
tion Studies;  Construction  Science  and  Manage- 
ment; Early  Childhood  Education;  Elementary 
Education;  General  Engineering;  Health  Science; 
Landscape  Architecture;  Nursing;  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management  (Professional 
(  'oh  Management);  Production  Studies  in  Perform- 
ing Arts;  Secondary  Education;  Special  Educate  .11 
(Social  Studies);  and  Visual  Arts  have  more  selec- 
tive admission  standards.  Students  interested  in 
these  majors  are  encouraged  to  apply  early  and 
contact  the  Office  ot  Admissions  f,  >r  current  admis- 
sion requirements. 

•  Freshman-level  math,  science,  and  English  require- 
ments tor  the  intended  major  at  Clemson 

•  Present  statements  of  honorable  dismissal  and  ot 
eligibility  to  return  ro  the  institution  last  attended, 
unless  so  stated  on  the  transt  ript 

Application  deadlines  are  December  1  for  consider- 
ation for  the  spring  semestei  and  [uly  1  for  consider- 
ation tor  the  tall  semester.  In  most  cases,  admission 

decisions  will  he  made  once  the  year  ot  >  ollege  stud's 
is  completed  Summer  school  applicants  should  have 

all  credentials  senr  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  Admission  is  closed  when  ill 
classroi  ,m  5pa(  (  i,.,..  been  . .  mmitted 


I  niormat  ion  regarding  transfer  from  a  South  < 
technii  il  o  ill  gi    is  contained  in  thi   brochui 
I  1   11I  ible  thri  iugh  thi 

Officeol  Vlnu  ion  itthi  iddress  below.  Prospi  ctiw 
transfer  students  are  also  encoura     1  to  refer  1    th 

I  Iniversity's  Web  iteal Iemson.edu  or  thi 

Carolina  Commission  on  Higher  I  ducation's  Web 
site  at  ten  w.che40Q  stau  si  us 

Students  who  are  unsure  to  which  South  l  arolina 
college  or  univei  tty  the}  vould  like  to  transfer 
aftei  then  initial  coursework  at  a  South  1  arolina 
technical  coll  gi  m  ty  1,  .11,  w  1 1 ,,  tran  ferblocl  system, 
rhi  1  11  in  sfei  I  I".  I     in  po  ted  at  www.clemsc 

M  estudents  trai  I  html.  1  )epending 

on  the  student's  chosen  major,  some  courses  may 
not  be  applicable  toward  graduation  requirements. 
Contact  the  Offio  oi  Admissions  foi  information. 

Transfer  Admissions  Officers 
Becky  D.  Pearson,  Associate  Director  oi  Admissions 
Kathryn  Rue,  Assistant  Directoi  oi   Admissions 
Bonnie  1  1    Duncan,  fransfer  Credit  (  oordinatoi 

105  Sikes  Hall 
Clemson  University 
Box  345124 
Clemson,  SC  29634-5124 

Phone:  (864)  656-2287 
FAX:  (864)  656-2464 

Transfer  Credit 

Coursework  completed  with  a  grade  oi  C  or  better 
at  other  regionally  accredited  institutions,  includ- 
ing correspondence  courses,  telecourses,  on  Inn 
courses,  and  exempted  courses,  will  be  evaluated 
for  transfer  in  terms  ot  equivalent  courses  required 
in  rhe  Clemson  curriculum  oi  the  student's  <  hoice. 
This  does  not  guarantee  that  all  imnso  raken  at 
other  institutions  will  he  accepted  for  transfer.  The 
acceptability  ot  each  course  or  exemption  will  be 
determined  through  an  evaluation  by  the  Offii  1  ■  1 
Admissions.  To  view  a  listing  oi  how  courses  have 
been  evaluated  previously,  visit  the  Transfer  Credit 
I  quivalency  I  1st  at  http://virtual.ckmson.edu/jproMjw/ 
tcei.  Coursework  earned  at  different  institutions  w  ill 
not  be  joined  to  equate  with  one  t  llemson  course.  No 
course  taken  at  a  nonhaccalaureate-dcgree  granting 
institution  may  be  used  as  an  equivalent  or  substitute 
for  any  300-  or  400-level  Clemson  course.  Students 
must  submit  a  registrar's  explanation  stating  that  a 
grade  of  P  or  S  is  equivalent  to  a  ( '  or  bettei  : 

transfei  I  tedit  may  he  awarded. 

Learning  experiences  including,  bur  not  limited  to, 
military  service  schools,  non-collegiate  sponsored 
instruction,  work  related  experiences,  eft .  will  nor  be 
1  \  ilu  iii  d  1.  n  transfer,  however,  enrolled  students  may 
request  credit  by  examination  from  rhe  appropriate 
department  tor  any  non-rraiisfetable  learning  experi- 
ence. For  additional  inform  iti  Ivanced  PLuc 
merit  and  ( /redil  K  Examination  on  page  24. 

Students  transferring  may  select  the  curriculum  that 
•  1  outlined  in  the  Clemson  University  Under- 
graduate Announcements  at  the  time  they  entered 
the  sending  institution,  provided  they  have  been  in 
continuous  enrollment.  Further,  transfer  students 
may  select  any  curriculum  adopted  subsequent  to 
that  initial  curriculum.  Alter  enrolling  at  Clemson.  it 
transfer  students  change  from  one  major  to  another, 
they  will  complete  all  ot  the  requirements  included 


Vlnu 


in  ilu    new  1 111  tk  nlum  that  are  in  ettei  t  at  il 

ot  the  change,  It  all  coursework  toward  1  degree  is 

ipl<  ted  \\  itliin    1  1  the  initial  enroll- 

11,'  hi    il  the  sending  institution,  tin   Student  may  be 

required  to  com]  1  es. 

College  Board  College-Level 
Examination  Program  (CLEP) 
(   I  I  I'  is  designed  primarily  foi  adults  with  nontra- 
1  learning  experiences.  This  program  has  very 
limited  1  1  tments 

iccept  cri  lit  for  <  LEP  subject-matter  1  xaminatii  ins; 
however,  CLEP  Gi 
nized.  Credit  is  awarded  foi  ii  I 

1  in  1 11  established  by  the  ti ill 
di  i'  11  inn  :.i    I   hemisti  j   I  ngli  h(o  mpi  '-in.  in  only), 
and  Math' in  in    J  Igebra  and  trigonometry 

only).  Niiim  1 1  plus  essays,  required  when  of- 

fered a  [  irtofat  LEP  examination,  will  be  evaluated 
by  the  appropriate  departmi 

ADMISSION  DEPOSIT 

Ml  accepted  in  hman  ind  transfer  candidates  for 
tall  semester  are  requin  I  to  submit  a  nonrefui 

$200  admission  deposit.  This  deposit  is  ap; 
toward  tuition  and  other  I  Iniversity  tees  and  maybe 
paid  by  i  redit  card. 

HOUSING 

All  unmarried  freshmen  who  are  undei 

21  at  tin  nun  of  '  1  in  ill  merit,  who  do  not  live  with 
parent(s)  [within  a  50-mile  radius  of  campus],  are 
required  to  live  in  University-owned  housing  for  the 
tall  and  spring  semesters. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  agreement,  transfer  students 
are  not  considered  freshmen.  Transfer  students  are 
housed  on  a  space  available  I 

ORIENTATION  PROGRAMS 

The  University  otters  ,1  series  ot « irientation  programs 

during  rhe  summer  tor  freshmen  and  transfer  stu- 
dents and  their  parents,  guests.  All  accepted  students 
are  required  to  attend  one  ot  the  sessions.  During 
Ition,   students  will    have   M\   opportunity  to 

discuss  their  educational  objectives  with  an  advisor, 
ro  register  tor  the  tall  semester,  and  to  learn  about 
student  lite  and  other  co-curncular  activities.  All 
new  students  will  register  tor  their  tirst  semester  at 
Clemson  during  orientation.  For  more  information 
about  tin  orientation  programs  tee  structure,  visit 
www.clemson.edu  orientation. 

2010  Summer  Orientation  Dates 


I  reshmen 

June  14-15 
lune  17-18 
June  21-22 
lune 24-25 
lune 
[uly  1-2 
lulv  8-9 
July  12-13 


Nov  [ransfer 

June  16  (Bridye  Only) 
Jum 
July  7 

Ink  14 


International  students  are  expected  to  attend  an 
additional  session  held  on  August  13,  which  is 
conducted  by  International  Student  Programs  in  the 

Gantt  Center  tor  Student  Lite. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERGRADUATES 

Admissions  services  for  undergraduate  international 
students  are  provided  by  the  Office  or  Admissions. 
International  students  who  come  from  abroad  or 
transfer  from  another  school  must  meet  academic, 
language,  and  financial  qualifications  as  determined 
by  Clemson  University.  Transcripts,  mark  sheets,  and 
academic  records  must  be  verified  by  a  certified  U.S. 
educational  consultant  agency.  Prospective  transfer 
students  must  provide  translated  course  descrip- 
tions tor  coursework  to  be  evaluated  tor  Clemson 
academic  credit.  The  SAT  or  ACT  is  required  of  all 
international  applicants  (freshman  or  transfer).  The 
Test  of  English  as  .1  Foreign  Language  (TOEFL)  is 
required  of  applicants  from  countries  where  English 
is  not  the  native  language.  Financial  qualifications 
are  determined  by  the  submission  of  a  financial 
certification  form  and  bank  statements  verifying 
adequate  funding.  The  Office  of  International  Affairs 
provides  visa  enabling  documents  and  advising  ser- 
vices. For  more  information,  visit  www.clemson.edu/ 
ia/.  For  International  Student  Procedures  and  Re- 
quirements, visit  http://www.clemson.edu/admissions/ 
wnciergTaduate/requirements/intematioTUjI.rttmL 

SPECIAL  STUDENT  STATUS 

The  special  student  classification  is  designed  for 
high  school  graduates  who  are  19  years  of  age  or 
older  and  wish  to  take  a  limited  number  of  courses 
for  personal  or  professional  development.  This 
program  is  not  appropriate  tor  individuals  who  are 
interested  in  earning  an  undergraduate  degree.  In 
addition,  it  is  not  a  "trial  admission"  status  or  one  for 
candidates  who  apply  too  late  to  submit  credentials 
for  consideration  for  regular  admission.  Applicants 
denied  regular  admission  to  Clemson  are  not  eligible 
to  apply  as  special  students. 

None  of  the  usual  credentials  supporting  an 
application  are  required  of  special  student  applicants. 
A  cumulative  maximum  of  18  undergraduate 
credit  hours  may  be  taken.  Contact  the  Office  of 
Admissions,  105  Sikes  Hall,  Clemson,  SC  29634- 
5124. 

READMISSION  OF  FORMER 
UNDERGRADUATES 

Undergraduate  students  who  have  previously  at- 
tended Clemson  and  wish  to  return  must  secure  an 
application  for  re-entrance  from  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice, wwvj.clemson.edu/registrar.  Students  are  readmit- 
ted to  the  major  they  were  in  when  they  last  attended 
Clemson,  unless  the  major  has  been  discontinued. 
Change-of-major  forms  are  available  in  the  Enrolled 
Student  Services  Office.  Former  students  must  meet 
the  catalog  curriculum  requirements  for  graduation 
in  effect  at  the  time  of  their  return.  Students  are 
required  to  satisfy  the  University's  general  education 
requirements  in  addition  to  curricular  requirements. 
Any  variations  in  curricular  requirements  will  be 
considered  under  the  substitution  procedures.  If  all 
work  toward  a  degree  is  not  completed  within  six 
years  after  entrance,  the  student  may  be  required  to 
take  additional  courses.  Other  information  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar's  Office. 


Any  student  who  is  classified  as  an  in-state  student 
for  tuition  and  fees  purposes  must  reaffirm  his  or  her 
resident  status  upon  application  for  readmission  to 
the  University.  It  the  resident  status  of  an  individual 
changes,  that  student  will  be  classified  as  out-of-state 
for  tuition  and  tees  purposes  upon  readmission  to 
the  University.  If  the  resident  status  is  not  immedi- 
ately clear,  the  student  may  be  required  to  submit 
an  application  tor  resident  status  to  the  Office  of 
Residency  <.  Classification. 

ILLEGAL  IMMIGRATION 
REFORM  ACT  PROCESS 

Section  59-101-430  of  the  South  Carolina  Code  of 

I  ,i\\s  states: 

"(A)  An  alien  unlaw  fully  present  in  the  United  States 
is  not  eligible  to  attend  a  public  institution  of  higher 
learning  in  this  State,  as  defined  in  Section  59-103-5. 
The  trustees  of  a  public  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  this  State  shall  develop  and  institute  a  process  by 
which  law  tul  presence  in  the  United  States  is  verified. 
In  doing  so,  institution  personnel  shall  not  attempt 
to  independently  verify  the  immigration  status  of  any 
alien,  but  shall  verify  any  alien's  immigration  status 
with  the  federal  government  pursuant  to  8  U.S.C. 
Section  137  ^  U  > 

(B)  An  alien  unlawfully  present  in  the  I  baited  States 
is  not  eligible  on  the  basis  of  residence  for  a  public 
higher  education  benefit  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  scholarships,  financial  aid,  grants,  or  resident 
tuition." 

In  accordance  with  section  59-101-430  of  the  SC 
Code  of  Laws,  also  known  as  the  South  Carolina 
Illegal  Immigration  Reform  Act,  the  Clemson  Uni- 
versity Board  of  Trustees  hereby  institutes  the  fol- 
lowing process: 

I.      PROCESS 

All  applicants  to  Clemson  University  are  required 
to  verify  on  their  application  whether  they  are  a 
U.S.  citizen,  Permanent  Legal  Resident  or  will  be 
lawfully  present  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
enrollment  on  some  other  grounds.  Enrollment  at 
Clemson  University  tor  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  is  conditioned  upon  verification 
of  lawful  presence  in  the  United  States. 

South  Carolina  Code  of  Law  section  59-101-430 
prohibits  Clemson  University  from  independently 
verifying  the  status  of  any  legal  alien.  An  alien's 
status  must  be  verified  with  the  federal  government. 
Therefore,  Clemson  University  will  use  either  the 
Student  and  Exchange  Visitor  Program  (SEVIS), 
a  Web-based  technology  that  tracks  and  monitors 
schools  and  programs,  students,  exchange  visitors 
and  their  dependents  throughout  the  duration  of  ap- 
proved participation  with  the  U.S.  education  system, 
or  the  Systematic  Alien  Verification  for  Entitlements 
(SAVE)  program,  Homeland  Security's  online  system 
of  alien  status  determination  or  any  federal  source  of 
information  about  lawful  alien  presence  that  becomes 
available  to  Clemson  University. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  delegates  responsibility  for 
administering  the  details  of  this  process  to  the  Provost 
and  the  Office  of  Academic  Affairs. 
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FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION 


The  annua]  State  Appropriation  Act  imposes  the 
general  requirement  tli.it  student  tics  be  fixed  by  tin 
I  Iniversity  Board  of  Irustees.  The  act  imposes  tun 
Specific  requirements  on  the  board:  ( U  In  fixing  (i  i 
applicable  to  academic  and  general  maintenance  and 
operation  costs,  the  board  must  maintain  a  minimum 
Student  fee  not  less  than  the  fee  charged  the  previous 
year.  (2)  In  fixing  tees  applicable  to  residence  hall 
rental,  dining  halls,  laundry,  infirmary,  and  all  other 
personal  suhsisteni  e  expenses,  the  Hoard  must  charge 
students  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  hilly  the  cost 
of  providing  such  facilities  and  services 

The  tuition  and  tees  tor  all  Students— full  or  part 
time  and  auditing— are  available  at  u'uw.clemson 
edu/ receivables/ jees. him.  Satisfactory  settlement  ot 
all  expenses  is  a  requirement  for  completing  each 
semester's  class  registration,  and  no  student  is 
officially  enrolled  until  all  past  due  accounts  have 
been  satisfied.  Financial  aid  cannot  be  used  ro  satisfy 
balances  forward  from  a  prioi  academic  year. 

In  special  cases,  the  University  will  accept,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  semester,  a  non-interest-bearing  prom- 
issory note  tor  .1  portion  of  the  semester  housing  and 
semester  meal  plan  fee.  Amounts  up  to  $1500  may 
be  included  in  rhe  note.  In  such  cases,  a  note  foi 
the  tall  semester  charges  will  be  due  October  1,  and 
for  the  spring  semester,  March  1.  Failure  to  pay  the 
note  when  due  will  result  in  the  assessment  of  late 
fees,  including  collection  costs  and  denial  ot  future 
deterred  payment  note  privileges. 

Currenrlv  enrolled  students  who  expect  to  continue 
enrollment  may  make  housing  reservations  by  prereg- 
istermg  on-line  during  the  spring  semester  ,ir  a  time 
designated  by  the  Housing  Office. 

New  students  who  are  ottered  oivcampus  housing 
accommodations  must  pay  a  nonrefundable  $50 
housing  application  fee  and  a  $200  admission  de- 
posit. The  admissions  deposit  is  deducted  from  rhe 
amount  otherwise  due  for  the  first  semester  expenses. 
(Note:  Policies  regarding  priority  to  ottering  ot  on- 
campus  housing  are  subject  to  change.) 

All  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science  ma- 
jors, and  other  non-majors  taking  W0-  and  400-level 
courses  ottered  by  rhe  college,  are  required  to  pay  a 
differential  tee  to  fund  significant  infrastructure  and 
program  enhancements.  Additional  information 
about  this  fee  is  available  at  business.clemson.edu 
Special  enhanced  enhanced   fees.htm. 

TUITION  AND  FEES 

Detailed  tuition  and  tee  information  is  available  at 
nun  clenuon.edu  receivables  fees.htm.  Note:  A  late 
payment  fee  will  be  assessed  it  tees  are  not  satisfied 
by  published  deadlines, 

Full-Time  Fees 

Students  must  be  enrolled  in  12  semester  hours  ro 
pa\  full-time  tees.  Students  enrolled  in  less  rhan  12 
hours  or  who  drop  below  12  hours  max  become 
ineligible  tor  some  student  services,  financial  aid, 
or  other  programs 


Part-Time  Fees 

Students  taking  It  -    than  12  semestei  credit  hours 

will  be  charged  according  to  the  schedule  al  i 

clemson.edu  receivables  fees.htm  ["hese  fees  do  not 
provide  foi  admission  to  athletic  events,  co 

Series,  and  other  such  activities. 

Notice  to  Customers  Making  Payment 

by  Check 

It  a  check  is  mailed  tor  payment,  it  m.i\  beo  inverted 

into  an  electronic  funds  transfel  (FFF).  This  means 
a  copy  of  the  check  will  be  made  and  the  account 

information  will  be  used  to  debit  the  bank  account 

electronically  foi  the  amount  of  the  check.  The  debit 

from   the   bank   account   will   usually  .mm   within 

24  hours  and  will  be  shown  on  the  drawer':  banl 
account  statement.  The  original  check  will  not  bi 
returned  to  the  drawer.  It  will  be  destroyed,  but 
University  Revenue  and  Receivables  will  retain  a 
copy;  ot  it.  It  the  EFT  cannot  be  processed  tor  tech- 
nical reasons,  the  drawer  authorizes  the  I  Iniversity 

to  process  the  copy  m  place  of  the  original  check 

It  the  EFT  cannot  be  completed  due  to  insuffit  Kill 

funds,  the  University  may  tn  twice  more  to  make  the 

transfer.  A  returned  item  tee  of  $  JO  will  be  charged 
and  collected  by  EFT. 

Returned  Checks,  EFTs,  and  Credit 
Card  Payments 

A  check,  EFT,  or  credit  card  given  in  payment  of 
University  expenses  that  is  returned  unpaid  by  the 
bank  creates  an  indebtedness  to  the  University.  Uni- 
versity  Revenue  and  Receivables  ad  ministers  matters 

relating  to  the  collection  ot  all  returned  checks  tor 
students  and  non-students. 

University  Revenue  and  Receivables  Will  re-present 
returned  items  tor  payment  ot  academic  fees.  A  $30 
tee  will  be  charged  tor  each  returned  item.  It  a  chec  k 
is  returned  or  dishonored  tor  any  reason,  the  student's 
account  may  be  debited  electronically  tor  tire— amount 
of  the  check  phis  the  $  50  returned  item  tec. 

In  addition,  students  with  returned  items  tor  pay- 
ment ot  academic  tees  are  also  subject  to  a  late 
p.n  merit  tee  of  $5  pet  calendar  day,  not  to  exieed 
$350,  beginning  ><n  the  last  day  of  late  registration. 
If  the  item  is  returned  to  the  University  in  a  timely 

manner  with  no  response  from  the  Student  or  drawer, 
i  wnrren  request  to  disenroll  the  student  will  be 
made  to  the  Registrar.  It  the  request  is  approved, 
the  peri  entagc  of  refund  will  be  applied  to  the  debt. 
It  the  item  is  returned  after  the  mid-point  ot  the  se- 
mester w  ith  no  response,  a  dec  ision  will  be  made  by 

the  Director  ot  University  Revenue  and  Receivables 
and  the  Registrar  as  to  the  effect  ot  disenroll 
The  University  may  restrict  subsequent  payment 

for  academic  and  other  tees  by  accepting  Oflly  cash, 

certified  checks,  or  money  orders. 

Anv  individual  who  uses  a  two-party  check  toi  pay 
ment  ot  I  Iniversity  expenses  will  be  held  responsible 
tor  rhar  check  it  ir  is  returned  unpaid  by  the  bank. 
hems  used  as  payment  tor  various  1  niversity  ht 

v  ices  sikh  as  meal  plans,  housing,  etc  .  that  are  later 
returned  unpaid  by  the  bank,  give  the  University 
the  riL'ht  to  cancel  such  serv  ices  and  cause  forfeiture 
ot  any  refund. 

Any  returned  items  not  collected  by  the  above  pro- 
cedures may  be  turned  over  to  a  collections  agency 


and  tin  indebtedness  re|  1 1  redit  bur 

collet  tion  costs  will  be  added  to  the  debt,  Irai 

hi   I    diploma        'ill    be    withheld    pending    p.iwnellt. 

and  tb  i  an  si, m 

inds. 

\l  ii  >   ■  .t  i  nt  pnv ileges  may  result  in 

h  privilege  I.  finite 

period  of  tint  n  the  frequency  and/or  dollar 

nt,  as  determined  In  I  niversity  Reven  i 
Receiv 

Past  Due  Accounts 

■\n\  indebtedness  to  the  University  that  becomes 

I  i  i  due,  immediately  jeopardizes  the  student's 

enrollment,  and  i  will  be  permitted 

nrollfol   in  ensuing  semester  or  summer  term. 

Billing  tees  and  >>i  coll  Ided  to 

the  indebtedness.  Further,  anv  student  who  tails  ro 

pay  all  indebtedness,  including  Collection  iosts,  to  the 

I  Iniversity  may  not  be  issued  a  transcript  or  diploma. 

lived  debts  may  be  turned  over  toao  illections 

agency,   reported  to  a  credit  bureau,  and  d 

from  state  income  tax  refunds.  Debts  inclu  ' 

in  not  limited  to.  parking  violations,  librarv  tines, 
rent,  and  academic  tees. 

Refund  of  Academic  Fees 

(Tuition,  University   Fee,  .aid  Medical  Fee)  for 

Students  Withdrawing,  Dropping  to  Part   I  inie,  or 

Part-Time  Students  Dropping  Credit  Hours 

No  refunds  will  be  made  on  a  semester's  tuition  and 

ti  i  i   liter  tour  weeks  from  rhe  last  day  to  register.  In 

tin  i  ase  i  a  a  w  ithdrawal  from  rhe  University,  refunds 

will  be  based  on  the  effective  date  ot  the  withdrawal. 
In  the  case  of  a  withdrawal  from  a  nuirse,  refunds 
will  be  based  on  the  date  the  student  drops  the 
nuirse  using  the  on-line  registration  system.  To  be 
eligible  tor  a  refund,  the  student's  request  must  be 
received  by  I  niversity  Revenueand  Receivables  prior 

to  the  beginning  of  the  next  tall    spring  semester  or 

subsequent  summer  term.  Beginning  with  the  day 

following  the  lot  day  to  register,  refunds  tor  periods 
of  tour  weeks  or  less  during  fall  spring  semester 
shall  be  made  on  the  following  basis.  Students  re- 
ceiving  Ink   1\    Financial  Aid  follow  a  different 

policy,  t  ontact  '    niversity  Revenueand  Receivables. 

G-08  Sikes  Hall,  for  details. 

Fall/Spring  Semester 
Period  of  Enrollment Percent  Refund 

Registration  day(s)  in  published  calendar     100°o 

After  last  day  to  register: 

One  week  or  less  80°  o 

More  than  1  but  not  more  than  2  weeks  60°o 

More  than  2  but  not  more  than  3  weeks  40°o 

More  than  3  but  not  more  than  4  weeks  20°o 

More  than  4  weeks  0°o 

Summer  Sessions 

Length  of  Session 

Percent  Refund 

Less  More 

Than  5  or       Than 

Period  of  Enrollment      3  wks.    3  wks.    6  wks.  6  wks. 

Registration  day(s)  in 

published  calendar         100°o    100°°  100°c   100°° 

After  last  day  to  register: 

One  week  or  less  0°o      40°o    60°o     60°o 

More  than  1  but  not 

more  than  2  weeks  0°o       0°o     20co     40°o 

More  than  2  but  not 

more  than  3  weeks  0°°       0co      0°o      20°o 


More  than  3  weeks 


0°  = 


0°<»       0° 
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Financial  Information 


Refund  of  Dining  Hall  Fees 

See  the  section  on  Dining  Services  on  page  20. 

Cancellations  of  the  Housing 
Contract  for  All  New  Students 

Cancellation  of  the  Contract  Prior  to 
July  31,  2010 

(a)  Students  who  sign  contracts  after  July  31,  2010, 
are  bound  by  all  cancellation  procedures  and  charges 
outlined  below. 

(b)  It  cancellation  request  is  received  by  the  Housing 
Office  on  or  before  this  date,  the  contract  is  cancelled 
with  no  additional  charge.  A  new  freshman  may  only 
use  this  option  if  he/she  will  commute  from  home 
[living  with  parenr(s)  and  only  within  a  50-mile  radius 
of  campus.] 

Cancellation  of  the  Contract  After  July  31,  2010 

(a)  The  contract  may  be  terminated  after  July  $1, 
2010  for  the  following  reasons:  withdrawal  from 
school;  marriage  (no  more  than  tour  weeks  prior  to 
the  wedding  date);  or,  circumstances  determined  h\ 
the  University  to  be  sufficiently  extenuating  as  to 
warrant  cancellation  (documentary  evidence  will 
be  required). 

(b)  Any  student  qualifying  for  cancellation  will  have 
his/her  bill  adjusted  appropriately  based  on  the 
current  housing  cancellation  fee  schedule  and  the 
circumstances  of  cancellation. 

Appeals  Committee 

Students  ate  encouraged  first  to  contact  the  Assign- 
ments Office  with  concerns  regarding  the  contract 
cancellation  process.  If  the  concerns  are  not  resolved 
satisfactorily,  the  student  is  encoutaged  to  submit 
such  concerns  to  the  Appeals  Committee. 

Cancellation  of  the  Contract  Prior  to  the  Start  of 
the  Academic  Year  for  All  Continuing  Students 
and  Former  Students  Returning 

Cancellation  of  the  Contract  Prior  to 
July  31,  2010 

(a)  April  15,  2010— If  cancellation  request  is  received 
by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  before  this  date,  the 
contract  is  cancelled  without  charge.  Students  who 
sign  contracts  after  April  15,  2010,  are  subject  to 
all  cancellation  procedures  and  charges  outlined 
below. 

(b)  April  16-May  15,  2010— If  cancellation  request  is 
received  by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  between  these 
dates,  the  contract  is  cancelled,  and  a  $150  contract 
cancellation  charge  is  placed  on  the  student's  Uni- 
versity  account. 

(c)  May  16-June  15,  2010— If  cancellation  tequest  is 
received  by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  between  these 
dates,  the  contract  is  cancelled,  and  a  $300  contract 
cancellation  charge  is  placed  on  the  student's  Uni- 
versity account. 

(d)  June  16-July  31,  2010— If  cancellation  request  is 
received  by  the  Housing  Office  on  or  between  these 
dates,  the  contract  is  cancelled,  and  a  $500  contract 
cancellation  charge  is  placed  on  the  student's  Uni- 
versity account. 

(e)  In  all  cases  where  the  student  fails  to  enroll,  a  $  1 50 
contract  cancellation  charge  is  placed  on  the  snident's 
University  account.  If  a  student's  plans  change  and 
he/she  re-enrolls  after  canceling,  the  full  tental  charge 
will  be  added  back  to  the  student's  account.  The  $  1 50 
cancellation  charge  is  waived  only  in  cases  where  the 
University  denies  readmission. 


Cancellation  of  the  Contract  after  July  31,  2010 

(a)  The  contract  may  lie  terminated  after  the  start  of 
each  semester  tor  the  following  reasons:  withdrawal 
from  school,  marriage  (no  more  than  tour  weeks  prior 
to  the  wedding  date);  or  circumstances  determined 
by  the  University  to  be  sufficiently  extenuating  as 
to  warrant  cancellation  (documentary  evidence  will 
be  required). 

(b)  Any  student  qualifying  tor  cancellation  under 
paragraph  (a)  above  will  have  his  her  bill  adjusted 
appropriately  based  on  the  current  housing  cancel- 
lation tec  schedule  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
cancellation. 

Appeals  Committee 

Students  are  encouraged  first  to  contact  the  Assign- 
ments Office  with  concerns  regarding  the  contract 
cancellation  process.  It  the  *  oncerns  are  not  resolved 
satisfactorily,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  submit 
such  concerns  to  the  Appeals  Committee. 

Proper  Notice  of  Cancellation  Request 

^tiiili  nrs  who  desire  to  request  cancellation  of  this 
contract  mitsr  contact  University  Housing  at  (864) 
656-2295  ot  housingirifo-l@clemson.edu  foi  instruc- 
tions 

Refunds  of  Financial  Aid  for  Students 
Withdrawing  from  the  University 

Refunds  ot  academic  tecs  are  made  in  accordance 
with  semester  and  summer  session  refund  policies. 
First  semester  freshmen  and  firsl  semester  transfers 
receiving  Title  IV  financial  aid  are  under  a  different 
policy  based  on  federal  guidelines.  Details  are  avail- 
able in  G-08  Sikes  Hall.  University  housing  refunds 
lie  made  according  to  the  poluv  above.  Meal  plan 
refunds  are  made  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 

Since  financial  aid  is  expected  to  meet  or  help  meet 
educational  costs,  any  academic  fee,  housing,  or  meal 
plan  fee  tor  students  withdrawing  from  the  University 
up  to  the  amount  of  financial  aid  received  for  that 
semester  or  summer  session,  will  be  refunded  to  the 
Financial  Aid  Program(s)  from  which  the  student 
received  assistance. 

Students  receiving  Title  IV  bunds  (Federal  Pell  Grant, 
Academic  Competitiveness  Grant,  National  SMART 
Grant,  Federal  SEOG,  Federal  Perkins,  Federal 
Stafford  Loans-unsub  or  sub)  or  Federal  Plus  Loans 
who  withdraw  from  the  University  are  subject  to  the 
Return  ot  Title  IV  Funds  regulations.  Students  with 
funds  from  any  of  these  programs  earn  their  financial 
aid  dollars  while  enrolled.  If  a  student  withdraws  prii  ir 
to  completing  60%  of  a  term,  a  prorated  portion  of 
the  federal  financial  aid  dollars  must  be  considered 
unearned  and  returned  to  the  federal  programs  and 
could  cause  students  to  owe  the  University  a  signifi- 
cant amount  upon  withdrawal. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  ot  federal  aid  that  Clemson 
must  return,  students  who  received  financial  aid  for 
other  educational  costs,  including  off-campus  living 
expenses,  maybe  required  to  repay  a  portion  of  those 
funds  to  the  federal  programs.  Failure  to  return  aid 
owed  to  the  federal  aid  programs  may  result  in  loss 
of  eligibility'  tor  federal  aid  assistance. 

Federal  aid  funds  to  be  returned  are  distributed  to 
the  programs  in  the  following  order: 

•  Unsubsidized  Federal  Stafford  Loan 

•  Subsidi:ed  Fedetal  Stafford  Loan 


•  Federal  Perkins  Loan 

•  Federal  Plus  Loan 

•  Federal  Pell  Grant 

•  Academic  Competitiveness  Grant 

•  National  SMART  Grant 

•  Federal  SEOG 

•  Other  Title  IV  Programs 

•  Non-Title  IV  Programs 

After  the  refund  has  been  applied  to  the  Title  IV 
and  non-Title  IV  programs,  any  refund  balance  will 
be  refunded  to  the  student. 

It  debts  were  incurred  before  withdrawing,  such  as 
bad  checks,  unpaid  traffic  or  library  fines,  etc.,  the 
refund  will  cover  these  obligations  first.  Academic 
fees,  housing,  and  meal  plan  refunds  tor  students 
withdrawing  will  be  paid  to  the  student. 

RESIDENT  TUITION  AND 
FEES 

Application  for  Resident  Status 

Any  undergraduate  student  or  prospective  student 
whose  status  concerning  entitlement  to  payment  of 
in-state  tuition  and  fees  is  uncertain  has  the  respon- 
sibiliry  ot  securing  a  ruling  from  the  L'niversity  by 
providing  all  relevant  information  on  special  applica- 
tion forms.  These  forms  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Student  Financial  Aid  Office,  G-01  Sikes  Hall,  and 
ii.  tobei  ompleted  and  returned  to  that  office  prior 
to  the  first  day  ot  class  tor  any  semester  ot  summet 
term  tor  which  the  student  is  attempting  to  qualify  for 
payment  of  the  in-state  tuition  and  fee  rate.  For  more 
information,  visit  cL'mson.edu/finaid/ResClass. 

Entitlement 

Eligibility  for  payment  of  in-state  tuition  and  fees 
shall  be  detetmined  under  the  provisions  of  Sections 
59-1 12-10  through  59-1 12-100,  South  Carolina  Code 
of  Laws,  1976,  as  amended.  This  law  is  set  forth  in  its 
entirety  as  follows  (subject  to  further  amendment  by 
the  I  ieneral  Assembly). 

Statutes 

59-1 12-10— Definitions.  As  used  in  this  chapter: 

A.  Tine  words  "State  Institution"  shall  mean  those 
post-secondary  educational  institutions  undet  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  following:  (1)  Board  of  Trustees, 
Clemson  University;  (2)  Board  of  Trustees,  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina;  (3)  Board  of  Trustees, 
South  Carolina  State  College;  (4)  State  College  Board 
of  Trustees;  (5)  Board  of  Visitors,  The  Citadel;  (6) 
Board  of  Trustees,  University  ot  South  Carolina; 

(7)  Board  of  Trustees,  Winthrop  University;  and 

(8)  State  Board  of  Technical  and  Comprehensive 
Education. 

B.  The  word  "student"  shall  mean  any  person 
enrolled  for  studies  in  any  state  institution. 

C.  The  word  "residence"  or  "reside"  shall  mean 
continuous  and  permanent  physical  presence  within 
this  State,  provided,  that  temporary  absences  for 
short  periods  of  time  shall  not  affect  the  establish- 
ment of  a  residence. 

D.  The  word  "domicile"  shall  mean  a  person's 
true,  fixed,  principal  residence  and  place  of  habita- 
tion; it  shall  indicate  the  place  where  such  person 
intends  to  remain,  and  to  which  such  person  expects 
to  return  upon  leaving  without  establishing  a  new 
domicile  in  anothet  state.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
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tion  one  may  have  onK  one  k-^.i!  domicile;  one  is 
presumed  to  abandon  automatic  .ilk  an  old  domicile 
upon  establishing  a  new  one.  Housing  provided 
on  an  academic  session  basis  foi  students  ai  State 
institutions  shall  be  presumed  not  to  be  a  place  ol 
prim  i  p. 1 1  residenc  e,  as  residency  in  such  housing  i-. 
by  nature  temporary. 

E.  The  words  "in-state  rates'  shall  mean  charges 
tor  tuition  and  fees  established  K  State  Institutions 
tor  persons  who  are  domiciled  in  South  (  arolina  in 
ajecordancewith  this  act;  the  words  "out-of-state  rates" 
shall  mean  charges  tor  tuition  and  fees  established  by 
State  Institutions  foi  persons  who  are  not  domiciled 
in  South  Carolina  in  accordance  with  this  act 

F.  The  words  "independent  person"  shall 

a  person  in  his  majority,  or  an  emanc  ipated  minor, 
whose  predominant  source  ot  income  is  his  own 
earnings  or  income  from  employment,  investments, 
or  payments  from  trusts,  grants,  scholarships,  loans, 
or  payments  of  alimony  or  separate  maintenance 
made  pursuant  to  court  order. 

G.  The  words  "dependent"  or  "dependent  per- 
son" mean:  (1)  one  whose  financial  support  is  pro 
vided  not  through  his  own  earnings  or  entitlements, 
but  whose  predominant  source  of  income  or  support 
is  payments  from  a  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian,  and 
who  qualifies  as  a  dependent  or  an  exemption  on  the 
federal  tax  rerurn  ot  the  parent,  spouse,  or  guardian; 
or  (2)  one  tor  whom  payments  are  made,  under  court 
order,  tor  child  support  and  the  cost  ot  his  college 
education  by  an  independent  person  meeting  the 
pro\  is  ions  ot  Se<  Hon  59-1  12-20  A  Ot  IV  1  low  ever,  the 
words  "dependent"  or  "dependent  person"  do  not 
include  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  who  is  the  recipient 
ot  alimony  or  separate  maintenance  payments  made 
pursuant  to  court  order. 

H.  The  word  "minor"  shall  mean  a  person  who 
has  not  attained  the  age  ot  eighteen  vears;  and  rhe 
words  "emancipated  minor"  shall  mean  a  minor 
whose  parents  have  entirely  surrendered  rhe  right 
to  rhe  care,  custody  and  earnings  ot  such  minor  and 
are  no  longer  under  any  legal  obligation  to  support 
or  maintain  such  minor. 

I.  The  word  "parent"  shall  mean  a  person  s 
natural  or  adoptive  father  or  mother;  or  it  one  parent 
has  custody  ot  the  child,  the  parent  having  custody; 
or  it  there  is  a  guardian  or  other  legal  custodian  ot 
such  person,  then  such  guardian  or  legal  custodian; 
provided,  however,  that  where  circumstances  indicate 
that  such  guardianship  or  custodianship  was  I 
primarily  tor  the  purpose  ot  conferring  South  t  aro 
Ima  domicile  tor  tuition  and  tee  purposes  on  such 
child  or  dependent  person,  it  shall  nor  be  given  siu  h 
effect. 

J.  The  word  "spouse"  shall  mean  rhe  husband  or 
wife  of  a  married  person. 

59-112-20— South  Carolina  Domicile  Defined  for 
Purposes  of  Rates  of  Tuition  and  Fees  South 
Carolina  domic  ile  tor  tuition  and  fee  purposes  shall 
be  established  as  follows  in  determinations  of  rates 
ot  tuition  and  tees  to  be  paid  by  students  entering 
or  attending  State  Institutions: 

A.  Independent  persons  who  reside  m  and  have 
been  domiciled  in  South  (  arolina  tor  a  period  of  no 
less  than  twelve  months  with  an  intention  ol  making 
B  permanent  home  herein,  and  their  dependent 
be  considered  eligible  tor  in-state  rates. 

IV  Independent  persons  who  reside  m  and  have 
been  domiciled  in  South  I  arolina  tor  fewer  than 
twelve  months  but  who  have  full-time  employment  in 


the  State,  and  the  ii  di  p<  ndentj    i  idered 

eligible  for  in-stati  rai  foi  is  long  as  such  indepen- 
dent person  is  employed  on  a  full  time  basis  in  the 

-in, 

(  W  Ii,  re  an  independent  person  meeting  the 
pro\  isi,  tion  59-112  we,  is  living 

iparl  from  his  spouse,  or  where  such  person  and 
his  spouse  are  separated  or  divorced,  the  spouse 
and  dependents  of  such  in. I  n  shall 

have  domiciliary  status  foi  tuition  and  fee  purposes 
only  under  the  following  circumstances:  in  it  th 
spouse  requesting  domiciliary  status  fot  cuitii 
fee  purposes  remains  domiciled  in  South  ( 
although  living  ipari  oi  separated  from  his  or  her 
employed  spouse,  (2)  it  the  dependent  requesting 
domiciliary  sratus  tor  tuition  and  fee  purposes  is 
under  the  legal  custody  or  guardianship,  as  defined  in 

59-112  101  ibi  i\  i  i  i  an  indepen  I 
who  is  domiciled  in  this  State;  oi  if  such  dependent 
is  claimed  as  an  income  r.ix  exemption  by  the  pa  lent 
not  having  legal  custody  but  paying  child-support, 
so  long  as  either  parent  remains  domiciled  in  South 
Carolina. 

D.  The  resideno   and    lomicile  of  a  dependent 

ni  i  ii,  a  shall  he  pre  turned  t<  bi  that  of  the  parent  of 
SUC  h  dependent  minor. 

59-112-30-Effect  of  Change  of  Residency.  When  the 
domicile  of  a  student  or  of  the  person  upon  whom  a 
student  is  financially  dependent  changes  after  enroll- 
ment at  i  v'  ite  Institution,  tuition  charges  shall  be 
adjusted  as  follows: 

A.  Except  is  provided  in  Section  59-1 12-20B 
above,  when  domicile  is  taken  m  South  Carolina, 
a  student  shall  nor  beci  me  eligil  ile  tor  in-state  rates 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  sessii 

expiration  of  twelve  months  from  date  of  domicile 
in  rhis  Stare. 

B.  When  South  (  irolina  domicile  is  lost,  eligibil- 
ity foi  iii  stare  rares  shall  end  on  rhe  last  day  of  rhe 
academic  session  in  which  the  loss  occ  urs,  however, 
applicatii  m  of  this  subsec  tion  shall  b<  at  the  disc  re- 
tion  ot  the  institution  involved. 

C.  Notwithstanding  the  or  her  provisions  of  this 
><  tion,  any  dependent  person  who  has  been  domi 
ciled  with  his  family  in  Si  aith  (  tr<  ilina  for  a  period 
of  nor  less  than  three  years  immediately  prior  to  his 
enrollment  may  enroll  in  a  state-supported  institu- 
tion of  highi  r  [earning  at  the  in-stati  i  it  ind  may 
continue  to  be  enrolled  at  such  rate  even  it  rhe  parent, 
spouse,  or  guardian  upon  whom  he  is  dependent 

moves  his  domicile  from  this  State. 

59-112-40— Effect  of  Marriage.  Except  as  provided 

tion  59-112-20  above,  marriage  shall 
determinations  of  domicile  tor  tuition  and  tee 

purposes  only  insofar  as   it  operates   to  evince  an 

intention  by  the  partus  ro  make  a  permanent  home 
ii  i  S  lUth  (   arolina. 

59-112-50— Military  Personnel  and  Their  Depen- 
dents. Notwithstanding  other  provisioi 
during  the  period  of  their  assignment  to  duty  in 

South  Carolina  members  of  rhe  armed  servi 
the  United  States  stationed  in  South  Carolina  and 
their  dependents  mav  be  considered  eligible  tor  in- 
such  armed  service  personnel  are 
I  awav  from  the  State,  their  dependents  mav 
continue  tor  an  additional  twelve  months  to  have 
this  eligibility  at  the  State  Institutions  where  they 
are  enrolled  at  rhe  rime  such  assignment  end 

is  and  their  dependents  may  be  considered 
eligible  tor  in-state  rates  tor  a  period  of  twelve  months 
atrer  their  discharge  from  rhe  armed  service 
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though  they  were  not  enrolled  at  a  State  Institution 
it  they  he 
;  iblish  domic  ile  in  s<  mth  *  'an  'I  i 

It  they   have  resided  in  South  (    arolina  foi  a  period 

of  at  least  twelve  months  immediate! 

59-112-60    Faculty)    Administrative  Employee! 
and  Dependents   ["hereof    Full-time  faculi 
admini  Institution 

the  spouses  and  children  of  such  ,  hall  be 

m  the  piov  ision  of  this  act. 

s'f-llJTv-1    Abatement  ol  Rates  tor  Nonresidents 
on  Scholarship.  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of 
■  the  governing  boards  listed  59-112- 

tre  authorized  t 

if  all  of  thi  •     rates 

tor  students  who  are  rci  ipientS  of  Scholarshi| 

59-112-80— Administration  <>t  Chapter:  Burden  of 
Proving  Eligibility  of  Students.  I  Institu- 

tion shall  design  it  ii  ial  to  administer  the 

provisions  of  this  act.  3i 

tuition  and  fees  at  in-  I  hall  have  the 

burden  n  of  the  aforesaid 

i ifficials ' if  'stare  Institutions  that  they  have  fulfilled 
rhe  requirements  of  rhis  ,ur  before  they  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  pay  tuition  and  tees  ar  such  I 

59-112-90— Penalties   tor   Willful    Misrepresent.! 

tion.  Where  it  appears  to  rhe  satisfaction  of  officials 
I  with  administration  of  these  provisions  rhar 
a  person  has  gained  domiciliary  sratus  improperly 
by  making  or  presenting  willful  misrepresei  i 

such  persons  should  be  charged  tuitidn  and 
I  due  and  unpaid  ar  rhe  out-of-state  rare,  plus 
interest  at  a  rare  of  eight  percent  per  annum,  plus 
a  penalty  amounting  ro  twenty-five  percent 
out-of-state  rare  tor  one  semester;  and  until  these 
charges  have  been  paid  no  such  student  shall  be 
!  ro  receive  transcripts  or  graduate  from  any 
State  Institution. 

59-1 12-100— Regulations.  The  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  mav  prescribe  uniform  regulations 

tor  application  of  rhe  provisions  of  rhis  act  and  mav 
provide  tor  annual  review  of  such  regulations. 

ARTICLE  V 

Determination  of  Rates  of  Tuition 

and  Fees 

(Statutory  Authority:  1976  Code  S  I  112-10 

62-600.  Rates  ol   Tuition  and  I 

A.  Resident  classification  is  an  essential  ; 
tuition  and  fee  determination,  admission  regul 
scholarship  eligibility,  and  other  relevant  poll 
the  stare.  It  is  important  rhar  instirurions  h  • 

and  equitable  regulations  rhar  can  be  administered 
consistently  and  are  sensitive  ro  rhe  inter 
both  Students  and  rhe  sr.trc.  Thi 
Higher  Education  hereby  establishes  regulari 

■lire  Governing  Residency  tor  Tuition  and 
Fee  Purposes  to  be  applied  consistently  h\  al 
Carolina  insriturions  of  higher  education.  These 
regulations  Ao  not  address  residency  matters  relat- 
ing ro  in  county  categories  used  within  the  : 
technical  colleges. 

B.  Institutions  of  higher  education  are  required 
by  rhe  Statute  ro  determine  rhe  residence  classifica- 
tion of  applicants.  The  initial  determination  of  one's 
resident  status  is  made  ar  the  rime  of  admission.  The 
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determination  made  at  that  time,  and  any  determina- 
tion made  thereafter,  prevails  for  each  subsequent 
semester  until  information  becomes  available  that 
would  impact  the  existing  residency  status  and  the 
determination  is  successfully  challenged.  The  burden 
of  proof  rests  with  the  students  to  show  evidence  as 
deemed  necessary  to'Jppiblish  and  maintain  their 
residency  status. 

62-601.  Code  of  Laws  Governing  Residence. 
Rules  regarding  the  establishment  of  legal  residence 
for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  for  institutions  of 
higher  education  are  governed  by  Title  59,  Chapter 
112  of  the  1976  South  Carolina  Code  of  Laws,  as 
amended. 

62-602.  Definitions. 

A.  "Academic  Session"  is  defined  as  a  term  or 
semester  of  enrollment.  (62-607.B) 

B.  "Continue  to  be  Enrolled"  is  defined  as  con- 
tinuous enrollment  without  an  interruption  that 
would  require  the  student  to  pursue  a  formal  process 
of  readmission  to  that  institution.  Formal  petitions 
or  applications  for  change  of  degree  level  shall  be 
considered  readmissions.  (62-607.A) 

C.  "Dependent  Person"  is  defined  as  one  whose 
predominant  source  of  income  or  support  is  from 
payments  from  a  parept,  spouse,  or  guardian,  who 
claims  the  dependent  person  on  his/her  federal 
income  tax  return.  In  the  case  of  those  individuals 
who  are  supported  by  family  members  who  do  not 
earn  enough  reportable  income  for  taxation  pur- 
poses, a  dependent  person  can  be  defined  as  one 
who  qualities  as  a  dependent  or  exemption  on  the 
federal  income  tax  return  ot  the  parent,  spouse,  or 
guardian.  A  dependent  person  is  also  one  tor  whom 
payments  are  made,  under  court  order,  tor  child  sup- 
port  and  the  cost  of  the  dependent  person's  college 
education.  A  dependent  person's  residency  is  based 
upon  the  residency  of  the  person  upon  whom  they 
are  dependent.  (62-602.G)  (62-602.N)  (62-603.B) 
(62-605.C)  (62-607A) 

D.  "Domicile"  is  defined  as  the  true,  fixed,  princi- 
pal residence  and  place  ot  habitation.  It  shall  indicate 
the  place  where  a  person  intends  to  remain,  or  to 
where  one  expects  to  return  upon  leaving  without 

i  i  i^hing  a  new  domicile  in  another  stare,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  one  may  have  only  one  legal 
domicile.  One  is  presumed  to  abandon  automatically 
an  old  domicile  upon  establishing  a  new  one.  Hous- 
ing provided  on  an  academic  session  basis  for  student 
at  institutions  shall  be  presumed  not  to  be  a  place 
of  principal  residence,  as  residency  in  such  housing 
is  by  its  nature  temporary.  (62-602. E)  (62-602. K) 
(62-602.M)  (62-602.N)  (62-603.A)  (62.603.B)  (62- 
605.B)  (62-605.C)  (62-607.A)  (62-607.B)  (62-608.A) 
(62-608.C)  (62-608.D)  (62-609.A.3)  (62-609.A.4) 

E.  "Family's  Domicile  in  this  State  is  Terminated" 
is  defined  as  an  employer  directed  transfer  of  the  per- 
son upon  whom  the  student  is  dependent  and  is  not 
construed  to  mean  a  voluntary  change  in  domicile. 

\i  o  included  is  a  relocation  of  the  person  upon 
whom  the  student  is  dependent  who  is  laid  off 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  e.g.,  plant  closure, 
downsizing,  etc.,  who  accepts  employment  in  another 
state  prior  to  relocating.  (62-607.A) 

F.  "Full  time  employment"  is  defined  as  employ- 
ment that  consists  of  at  least  thirty  seven  and  one  halt 
hours  a  week  on  a  single  job  in  a  full  time  status,  with 
gross  earnings  of  at  least  minimum  wage.  However, 
a  person  who  works  less  than  thirty  seven  and  one 
half  hours  a  week  but  receives  or  is  entitled  to  receive 
full  time  employee  benefits  shall  be  considered  to  be 
employed  full  time  if  such  status  is  verified  by  the 
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employer  A  person  who  meets  the  eligibility  require- 
ments ot  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  must 
present  acceptable  evidence  that  they  satisfy  their 
prescribed  employment  specifications  in  order  to 
qualify  as  having  full  time  employment.  (62-605. C.l) 
(62-609.A.2)(62-609.A.3) 

G.  "Guardian"  is  defined  as  one  legally  respon- 
sible tor  the  care  and  management  of  the  person  or 
property  of  a  minot  child  based  upon  the  five  tests 
for  dependency  prescribed  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  provided,  however,  that  where  circumstances 
indicate  that  such  guardianship  or  custodianship 
was  created  primarily  tor  the  purpose  of  conferring 
South  Carolina  domicile  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes 
on  such  child  or  dependent  person,  it  shall  not  be 
given  such  effect.  (62-602.C)  (62-602.E)  (62-602.1) 
(62-602.M)  (62-603.B)  (62-605.C) 

H.  "Immediately  Prior"  is  defined  as  the  period 
of  time  between  the  offer  of  admission  and  the  first 
day  of  class  of  the  term  tor  which  the  offer  was  made, 
nor  to  exceed  one  calendar  year.  (62-607.A) 

I.  "Independent  Person"  is  defined  as  one  in 
his/her  majority  (eighteen  years  of  age  or  older)  or 
an  emancipated  minor,  whose  predominant  source 
of  income  is  his/her  own  earnings  or  income  from 
employment,  investments,  or  payments  from  trusts, 
grants,  scholarships,  commercial  loans,  or  pay- 
ments made  in  accordance  with  court  order.  An 
independent  person  must  provide  more  than  half 
of  his  or  her  support  during  the  twelve  months 
immediately  prior  to  the  date  that  classes  begin  for 
the  semester  for  which  resident  status  is  requested. 
An  independent  person  cannot  claim  the  domicile 
of  another  individual  as  their  own  for  the  putposes 
ot  establishing  intent  to  become  a  South  Carolina 
resident.  An  independent  person  must  have  estab- 
lished his/her  own  domicile  for  twelve  months  prior 
to  receiving  instate  tuition  and  tees.  An  independent 
person  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  dependent  or  exemp- 
tion on  the  federal  tax  return  of  his  or  her  parent, 
spouse,  or  guardian  for  the  year  in  which  resident 
status  is  requesred.  (62-602.NH62-603.A)  (62-605.C) 
(62-607.B)  (62-608.B) 

J.  "Minor"  is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  An  "emancipated 
minor"  shall  mean  a  minor  whose  parents  have  en- 
tirely surrendered  the  right  to  the  care,  custody  and 
earnings  of  such  minor  and  are  no  longer  under  any 
legal  obligation  to  support  or  maintain  such  minor. 
(62-602.G) 

K.  "Non-resident  Alien"  is  defined  as  a  person 
who  is  not  a  citizen  or  permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States.  By  virtue  of  their  norl-resident  status 
"non-resident  aliens"  generally  do  not  have  the 
capacity  to  establish  domicile  in  South  Carolina. 
(62-602.M)  (62-604.A) 

L.  "Parent"  is  defined  as  the  father,  mother, 
stepfather,  stepmother,  foster  parent  or  parent 
of  a  legally  adopted  child.  (62-602.C)  (62-602. E) 
(62-602.1)  (62-602.J)  (62-602. M)  (62-603. B) 
(62-603.C)  (62-605.C) 

M.  "Reside"  is  defined  as  continuous  and  per- 
manent physical  presence  within  the  State,  provided 
that  absences  for  short  periods  of  time  shall  not 
affect  the  establishment  of  residence.  Excluded  are 
absences  associated  with  requirements  to  complete 
a  degree,  absences  for  military  training  service,  and 
like  absences,  provided  South  Carolina  domicile  is 
maintained.  (62-603.A)  (62-606.B)  (62-609.A)  (62- 
609.A.3)  (62-609A.4)  (62-609.B) 

N.  "Resident"  for  tuition  and  fee  purposes  is  de- 
fined as  an  independent  person  who  has  abandoned 
all  prior  domiciles  and  has  been  domiciled  in  South 
Carolina  continuously  tor  at  least  twelve  months 
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immediately  preceding  the  first  day  of  class  of  the 
term  for  which  resident  classification  is  sought  and 
for  whom  there  is  an  absence  of  domiciliary  evidence 
in  other  states  or  countries,  not  withstanding  other 
provisions  of  the  Statute.  (62-600.A)  (62-600. B) 
(62-602.1)  (62-602. K)  (62-602. M)  (62-603.A) 
(62-603. B)  (62-603. C)  (62-604.A)  (62-605.A) 
(62-605.C)  (62-605.C.7)  (62-606.A)  (62-606.A.5) 
(62-606. B)  (62-607.A)  (62-608. B)  (62-609.A.3) 
(62-610.A)  (62-610.B)  (62-611.A)  (62-611.B) 

O.  "Spouse"  is  defined  as  the  husband  or  wife 
of  a  married  person  in  accordance  with  Title  20, 
Chapter  1  of  the  1976  South  Carolina  Code  of 
Laws,  as  amended.  (62-602.C)  (62-602. E)  (62-602.1) 
(62-602.M)  (62-603.B)  (62-605.C) 

P.  "Temporary  Absence"  is  defined  as  a  break  in 
enrollment  during  a  fall  or  spring  semester  (or  its 
equivalent)  during  which  a  student  is  not  registered 
for  class.  (62-606.A) 

Q.  "Terminal  Leave"  is  defined  as  a  transition 
period  following  active  employment  and  immediately 
preceding  retirement  (with  a  pension  or  annuity), 
during  which  the  individual  may  use  accumulated 
leave.  (62-609.A.4) 

R.  "United  States  Armed  Forces"  is  defined  as 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  Army,  Marine  Corps, 
Navy,  and  Coast  Guard.  (62-606.B)  (62-609.A(  1 )) 

S.  "Trust"  is  defined  as  a  legal  entity  created  by 
a  grantor  for  the  benefit  of  designated  beneficiaries 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  valid  trust  instru- 
ment. However,  that  where  circumstances  indicate 
that  such  trust  was  created  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  South  Carolina  domicile  for  tuition  and 
tee  purposes  on  such  child  or  independent  person, 
it  shall  not  be  given  such  effect. 

62-603.  Citizens  and  Permanent  Residents. 

A.  Independent  persons  who  have  physically 
resided  and  been  domiciled  in  South  Carolina  for 
twelve  continuous  months  immediately  preceding 
the  date  the  classes  begin  for  the  semester  for  which 
resident  status  is  claimed  may  qualify  to  pay  in  state 
tuition  and  fees.  The  twelve  month  residency  period 
starts 

when  the  independent  person  establishes  the  intent 
to  become  a  South  Carolina  resident  per  Section 
62-605  entitled  "Establishing  the  Requisite  Intent  to 
Become  a  South  Carolina  Domiciliary."  The  twelve 
month  residency  period  cannot  start  until  the  ab- 
sence of  indicia  in  other  states  is  proven.  Absences 
from  the  State  during  the  twelve  month  period  may 
affect  the  establishment  of  permanent  residence  for 
tuition  and  fee  purposes. 

B.  The  resident  status  of  a  dependent  person 
is  based  on  the  resident  status  of  the  person  who 
provides  more  than  half  of  the  dependent  person's 
support  and  claims  or,  only  in  the  case  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  supported  by  family  members  who 
do  not  earn  enough  reportable  income  for  taxation 
purposes,  qualifies  to  claim  the  dependent  person  as 
a  dependent  for  federal  income  tax  purposes.  Thus, 
the  residence  and  domicile  of  a  dependent  person 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  that  of  their  parent,  spouse, 
or  guardian. 

C.  In  the  case  of  divorced  or  separated  parents, 
the  resident  status  of  the  dependent  person  may 
be  based  on  the  resident  status  of  the  parent  who 
claims  the  dependent  person  as  a  dependent  for 
tax  purposes;  or  based  on  the  resident  status  of  the 
parent  who  has  legal  custody  or  legal  joint  custody 
of  the  dependent  person;  or  based  on  the  resident 
status  of  the  person  who  makes  payments  under  a 
court  order  for  child  support  and  at  least  the  cost  of 
his/her  college  tuition  and  fees. 
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62-604.  Non-Resident  Aliens,  Non-Citizens,  and 
Non-Permanent  Residents. 

A.  Except  as  otherw  ise  spet  ified  m  this  se<  tionoi 
.is  pro\  ided  Hi  Section  62  609 (1) Si  (2),  independent 
non-citizens  and  non-permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States  will  be  assessed  tuition  and  fees  .it  the 
non-resident,  out  of  state  tate.  Independent  non  n  • 
ident  aliens,  including  refugees,  asylees,  and  parol  i 
in,i\  be  entitled  to  resident,  in  state  classification  once 
they  have  been  awarded  permanent  resident  status 
by  the  I  LS.  I  )epartment  of  |ustice  and  meet  all  the 
statutory  residency  requirements  provided  that  ill 
other  domiciliary  requirements  are  met.  1  ime  spent 
living  in  South  Carolina  immediately  prim  to  the 
awarding  oi  permanent  resident  status  does  not  count 
toward  the  twelve  month  residency  period  (  ertain 
non  resident  aliens  present  in  the  United  States  in 
specified  visa  classifications  are  eligible  to  receive  in 
state  residency  status  foi  tuition  and  fee  purposes 
as  prescribed  h\  the  Commission  on  Higher  Educa- 
tion. They  are  not,  however,  eligible  to  re<  eivi  si  it< 
sponsored  tuition  assistance/  scholarships. 

B.  Tirle  8  ot  the  Code  ot  Federal  Regulations 
(CFR)  serves  as  the  primary  resource  tor  defining 
visa  catagories. 

62-605.  Establishing  the  Requisite  Intent  to  Become 
a  South  Carolina  Domiciliary. 

A.  Resident  status  may  not  be  acquired  by  an  ap- 
plicant or  student  while  residing  in  South  C  Carolina 
for  the  primary  purpose  oi  enrollment  in  an  insti- 
tution or  tor  access  to  state  supported  programs 
designed  ro  serve  South  Carolina  residents.  An  ap- 
plicant or  student  from  anothei  state  who  comes  to 
South  Carolina  usually  does  so  tor  rhe  purpose  of 
attending  si  hool.  rhereti  Me.  an  applicant  or  student 
who  enrolls  as  a  non-resident  in  an  institution  is 
presumed  to  remain  a  non-resident  throughout  his 
or  her  attendance  and  docs  nor  qualify  under  any  ot 
the  residency  pro\  isions 

B.  It  a  person  asserts  that  his  her  domicile  has 
been  established  in  rhis  Srare,  the  individual  has  the 
burden  ot  proof.  Such  persons  should  provide  to 
the  designated  residency  official  ot  the  institution 
to  which  they  .ire  applying  any  and  all  cv  idem  i  th< 
person  believes  satisfies  the  burden  oi  proof.  The 
residency  otticial  will  consider  any  and  all  evidence 
provided  concerning  such  c  laim  ot  domic  ile,  but  will 
not  necessarily  regard  any  single  item  oi  evidence  as 
conclusive  evidence  that  domicile  has  been  estab 

llshed. 

C.  For  independent  persons  or  the  parent, 
spouse,  or  guardian  oi  dependent  persons,  examples 
of  intent  to  become  a  South  Carolina  resident  may 
include,  although  any  single  indicator  may  not  be 
conclusive,  rhe  following  indie  ia: 

(1)  Statement  ot  full  time  employment; 

(2)  Designating  South  Carolina  as  state  ot  legal 
residence  on  military  record; 

p)  Possession  ot  ,i  valid  South  Carolina  driver's 
license,  oi  it  .1  non-driver,  a  South  Carolina  identifi 
cation  card.  Failure  to  "I  tain  this  within  90  days  ot 
the  establishment  ot  the  intent  to  become  a  South 
Carolina  resident  will  delay  the  beginning  dati  oi 
residence  eligibility  until  a  South  Carolina  driver's 
license  is  obtained; 

(4)  Possession  ot  a  valid  South  Carolina  vehicle 
registration  caul.  Failure  to  obtain  this  within  4S 
davs  ,.t  the  establishment  ot  the  intent  to  become  a 
South  r  Carolina  resident  w  ill  delav  the  beginning  date 
ot  residency  eligibility  until  the  applicant  obtains  a 
South  Carolina  vehicle  registrations  card; 


(5)  M  null  ii. ime  ,.t  domit  ile  iii  South  (  arolina; 

ng South'  .ii.  .Iin.i  iik  . imi  taxi  ^  a  resident 
during  thi  pa  I  tax  year,  including  income  earned 
outsidi  .  'i  Si  mil  I  irolina  fri ion  th<  date  South 
i    in ilina  di unit  il<  was  <  laimed; 

(7)  Ow  mi  ship  '  'i  pi  in,  ipal  resident  e  in 
(  arolina;  and 

(8)  Licensing  for  pr  I  ional  prat  tice  ut  applicable) 
in  South  (  an ilin  i 

1 1    lh.    il    eno   of  indicia  in  othei    I  ttes  or 
countries  is  requin  dbefor  thi    indent  is  elij 
pay  in   i  ii. 

62-606.  Maintaining  Residence. 

A.  A  person's  temporary  absence  from  thi 

,  ssarily  i  onstitute  loss  "t  South  ( 

resident  e  unless  the  per-,  m  ha    acted  ii tently 

with  the  claim  ot  continued  South (  arolina n 
during  the  person's  absence  from  the  State.  The 
burden  is  on  the  person  to  show  retention  oi  South 
i  arolm.i  residence  during  rhe  person's  absent  e  from 
ili,  State.  Steps  a  person  should  take  to  retain  South 
(  arolina  resident  status  for  tuition  and  fee  pur]  o 

in,  hide: 

mtinuing  to  use  a  South  Carolina  permanent 
address  on  all  ret .  irds; 

(2)  Maintaining  South  Carolina  driver's  license; 
O)  Maintaining  s>,nth  (  arolina  vehicle  n 
tion; 

(4)  Satisfying  South  Carolina  resident  income  tax 
obligation.  Individuals  claiming  permanent  residence 
in  South  Carolina  are  liable  for  payment  ot  income- 
taxes  on  then  total  income  trom  rhe  date  that  they 
established  South  Carolina  residence.  This  includes 
income  earned  in  another  stati         ountry. 

B.  Active  dutv  members  of  the  United  S 
Armed  Forces  and  thi  ii  dependents  are  eligible  to  pa; 
in  stare  tuition  and  tees  as  long  as  they  continuously 
i  laim  South  ( 'arolina  as  their  state  of  legal  resident  e 
during  their  military  service.  Documentation  will 
be  required  m  all  ( ases  to  support  this  claim.  South 
(  arolina  residents  who  change  their  srare  of  legal  resi- 
dence while  in  the  military  lose  their  South-Carolina 
resident  status  tor  tuition  and  fee  purp. 

62-607.  Effect  of  Change  of  Residency. 

A.  Notwithstanding  other  provisions  of  rhis  sec- 
tion, any  dependent  person  of  a  legal  resident  of  this 
state  who  has  been  domiciled  w  ith  his  her  family  in 
South  Carolina  tor  a  period  ot  not  less  than  three 
years  and  whose  family's  domicile  in  rhis  state  is 
terminated  immediately  prior  to  his  her  enroll- 
ment may  enroll  ar  the  in  state  rate.  Any  dependent 
person  of  a  legal  resident  ot  this  state  who  has  been 
domiciled  with  his  her  family  in  South  Carolina 
tor  a  period  oi  not  less  than  three  years  and  whose 
family's  domicile-  in  this  state  is  terminated  after  his 
her  enrollment  may  continue  ro  receive  in  State  rates, 
however,  a  student  must  continue  to  be  enrolled 
and  registered  tor  classes  (excluding  summers)  in 
order  to  maintain  eligibility  ro  pay  in  stare  rates  in 

Subsequent  semesters.    Fransfers  within  or  between 

South  Carolina  colleges  and  universities  of  a  student 
seeking  a  certificate,  diploma,  associate,  baccalaure- 
ate, or  graduate  level  degree  does  not  constitute  a 
I  i,  alt  in  enrollment. 

B.  It  a  dependent  or  independent  person  volun- 
tarily leaves  the  state,  and  information  becomes  avail 
able  that  would  impact  the  e>  i  lency  status, 
eligibility  for  in  stare  rates  shall  end  on  the  lasr  day  i  i 
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whit  ll  dl  'IIUi  lie   is  lost. 

Application  of  this  provision  shall  be  at  thedist  ration 

ot  the  iiistitutinn  involved.  I  Ii  >w< 

I ,  ■  i  in  i  it  it    to  be  on  r.  lilt  I   tot   ( lasses 

(excluding  summers)  in  ordei  t. .  maintain  eligibility 

to  p. iv  in  state  rates  in  suhjMueni  semesters. 


iI\m»ii 


62-608.  Effect  ol  Marriagl 

A.  In  ascertaini  married  pi 
irrespective  of  gender,  such  a  review  shall  1 
mined                   in  unmarried  person  by  reference 
ti  i  ill  relevant  i    id            t  domit  iharv  intent. 

B.  It  a  non-resident  marries  a  St  lUth  (  arolina  resi- 
dent, the  non-resident  does  i  tically  acquire 
South  Carolina  resident  status.  The  non-resident  mav 
acquire  South  Carolina  resident  status  it  the  "south 
C  "arolina  resident  Is  an  independent  person  and  the 

non-resident  is  a  dependent  of  th  irolina 

resilient. 

C.  Marriage  ro  a  person  domiciled  outside  South 
Carolina  shall  nor  be  solely  the  reason  lor  precluding 

hi  establishing  or  maintaining  domicile 
in  South  i  arolina  equently  becoming  eli- 

gible or  continuing  to  be  eligibl  ncy. 

D.  N  hall  be  deemed  solely  by  i- 

of  marriage  to  a  person  domiciled  in  South  Carolina 
to  have  established  or  maintained  domicile  in  South 
Carolina  and  consequently. 'to  be  eligible  tor  or  ro 
retain  eligibility  for  South  Carolina  residency. 

62-609.  Exceptions. 

A.  Persons  m  rhe  following  categories  qualify- 
to  pay  in  state  tuition  and  tees  without  having  to 
establish  a  permanent  home  in  the  state  tor  twelve 
months.  Persons  who  qualify  under  any  ot  these 
categories  must  meet  the  conditions  ot  the  specific 
.  on  ot  before  the  tirsr  day  of  class  of  the 
term  for  which  payment  of  in  srare  tuition  and  fees 
is  requested.  The  following  categories  apply  only  to 
tuition  and  do  not  applv  to  State  supported 
scholarships  and  grants.  Individuals  who  qualify  for 
in  state  tuition  and  tees  under  the  following  excep- 
lo  not  automatically  qualify  tor  LI  I 

HOPE  or  Palmetto  Fellows  Scholarships. 

(1)  "Military  Personnel  and  theit  Dependents": 
Members  of  rhe  United  States  Armed  lories  who 
are  permanently  assigned  in  South  Carolina  on 
active  duty  and  their  dependents  are  eligible  ro  pay 

tuition  and  tees.  When  such  personnel  are 
transferred  from  rhe  State,  their  dependents  mav 
continue  to  pav  in  state  tuition  and  fees  as 
they  are  continuously  enrolled.  Such  persons  (and 
their  dependents)  mav  also  be  eligible  to  pav  in  state 
tuition  and  tees  as  long  as  they  are  continuously 
enrolled  after  their  discharge  from  rhe  military,  pro- 
vided they  have  demonstrated  an  intent  to  establish 
a  permanent  home  in  South  Carolina  and  they 
have  resided  in  South  Carolina  tor  a  pen. 
leasr  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  their 
discharge.  Military  personnel  who  are  not  stationed 

i  V  arolina  ,\nA  or  former  military  personnel 
who  intend  to  establish  South  Carolina  residency 
must  tultill  the  twelve  month  "physical  presence" 
requirement  for  them  or  their  dependents  to  qualify 
to  pav  in  state  tuition  and  ft 

(2)  "Faculty  and  Administrative  Employees  with 
Full  Time  Employment  and  their  Dependents":  Full 
time  faculty  and  administrative  employt 
Carolina  state  supported  colleges  and  universities 
and  theit  dependents  ate  eligible  to  pav  in  state 
tuition  and  tees. 
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(3)  "Residents  with  Full  Time  Employment  and  their 
Dependents:"  Persons  who  reside,  are  domiciled,  and 
are  full  time  employed  in  the  State  and  who  continue 
n >  work  full  time  until  they  meet  the  twelve  month  re- 
quirement and  their  dependents  are  eligible  to  p  >  1 1 1 
state  tuition  and  fees,  provided  that  they  have  taken 
steps  to  establish  .<  permanent  home  in  the  State. 
Steps  an  independent  person  must  rake  to  establish 
residency  in  South  Carolina  are  listed  in  Section 
62  605  entitled  ("1  stablishing  the  Requisite  Intent 
to  Become  a  South  Carolina  Domiciliary"). 

(4)  "Retired  Persons  and  their  Dependents:"  Retired 

-  who  are  receiving  a  pension  or  annum  who 
reside  in  South  Carolina  and  have  keen  domiciled 
ui  South  (  arolina  as  prescribed  in  the  Statute  t.>i 
less  than  a  year  may  be  eligible  tor  in  state  rates  it 
du-v  maintain  residence  and  domicile  in  this  State 
Persons  on  terminal  leave  who  have  established  resi- 
dent \  in  South  Carolina  may  be  eligible  for  in  state 
rate  s  even  it  domiciled  in  the  Nate  r. >i  less  than  one 
year  if  they  present  documentary  e\  idence  from  their 
employer  showing  the\  are  on  terminal  leave.  The 

evidence  should  show  beginning  and  ending  dates 
tor  the  terminal  leave  period  and  that  the  person  will 
receive  a  pension  or  annum  when  he    she  retires. 

B.  South  (.'arolina  residents  who  wish  to  partici- 
pate  in  the  Contract  tor  Services  program  sponsored 
by  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  must 
haw  continuously  resided  in  the  State  for  Other  than 
educational  purposes  tor  at  leasr  two  years  immedi- 
ateK  preceding  application  foi  consideration  and 
must  meet  all  other  residency  requirements  during 
this  rwo  year  period. 

62-610.  Application  for  Change  of  Resident  Status. 

A.  Persons  applying  tor  a  change  of  resident  >.  las- 
sification  must  complete  a  residency  application 

petition  and  provide  supporting  documentation 
prior  to  a  reclassification  deadline  as  established  by 
the  institution. 

B.  The  burden  ot  proof  rests  with  those  persons 
applying  foi  a  change  oi  resident  classification  who 
must   show    required  evidence  to  document  the 

11  sident  status. 

62-611.  Incorrect  classification. 

A.  Persons  incorrectly  classified  as  residents 
lie  subject  to  reclassification  and  to  payment  of  all 
nonresident  tuition  and  tees  not  paid.  If  incorrect 
classification  results  from  false  or  concealed  tacts, 
such  persons  may  be  charged  tuition  and  fees  past  due 
and  unpaid  at  the  out  ot  state  rate.  The  violator  may 
also  be  subject  to  administrative,  civil,  and  financial 
penalties.  Until  these  charges  are  paid,  such  persons 
will  not  be  allowed  to  receive  transcripts  or  graduate 
from  a  South  Carolina  institution. 

B.  Residents  whose  resident  status  changes  are 
responsible  tor  notifying  the  Residency  Official  ot 
the  institution  attended  ot  such  changes. 

62-612.  Inquiries  and  Appeals. 

A.  Inquiries  regarding  residency  requirements 
and  determinations  should  be  directed  to  the  insti- 
tutional residency  official. 

B.  Each  institution  will  develop  an  appeals  process 
to  accommodate  persons  wishing  to  appeal  residency 
determinations  made  bv  the  institution's  residency 
official.  Each  institutions  appeal  process  should 
be  directed  by  that  institutions  primary  residency 
officer,  in  conjunction  with  those  individuals  who 
practice  the  application  of  State  residency  regulations 


on  a  daily  basis.  The  professional  judgment  ot  the 
residency  officer  and  administrators  will  constitute 
the  institutional  appeal  process.  Neither  the  primary 
residency  official  nor  appellate  official(s)  may  waive 
the  provisions  ot  the  Statute  or  regulation  governing 
residency  tor  tuition  and  tee  purposes. 

DINING  SERVICES 

The  I  niversity  provides  a  variety  ot  meal  plans  to 
meet  student  needs.  The  meal  plan  dining  halls, 
Harcombe,  Schilletter,  and  Clemson  House,  are 
located  in  different  areas  ot  the  campus  and  feature 
an  unlimited  seconds  policy.  Meals  may  also  be 
pun  based  on  a  cash  basis  or  by  using  a  debit  credit 
card,  TigerSrnpe,  or  Paw  Point  account.  Meal  plans 
become  effective  when  University  housing  is  opened 
tot  occupancy  at  the  beginning  ot  each  semester  and 
expire  after  the  evening  meal  on  the  dav  ot  gradua- 
tion at  the  end  ot  each  semester.  Meal  plans  are  not 
effective  during  official  University  breaks. 

The  Eastside  Food  Court,  Einstein  Brothers  Bagels, 
the  Canteen,  lava  t  'm  (  \bcrCate,  and  Fernow  Street 
I  ate  pr<  >v  ide  a  wide  assortment  ot  dining  selections 
mi  in  .1  l.i  i  arte  basis.  Nationally  branded  food  con- 
cepts ate  available  in  cash  dining  facilities  on  campus: 
Burger  King  and  Li'l  Dino  Subs  in  the  Eastside  Food 
I  ourt,  Chick-fil-A  at  the  Union  Canteen,  Pizza  Hut 
Express  111  the  Fernow  Street  C  ate,  and  Chili's,  Too 
in  the  Johnstone  Complex  next  to  Harcombe  Din- 
ing Hall.  All  retail  dining  facilities  and  dining  halls 
accept  cash,  credit  debit  cards,  and  TigerStripe  and 
Paw  Point  cards. 

All  first-year  freshmen  who  live  in  I  'niversity  housing, 
excluding  apartments  with  kitchens,  ate  required 
to  subscribe  to  one  ot  the  following  meal  plans  for 
their  first  two  semesters:  Any  1  5,  Plus  Any  15,  Seven 
Day  (Unlimited  Access),  or  Plus  Unlimited  Access. 
All  other  students  may  choose  a  meal  plan  on  a 
semester  basis  or  pav  tor  individual  meals.  First-year 
freshmen  living  in  University  housing  (excluding  the 
aforementioned  housing)  may  terminate  their  meal 
plan  tor  one  ot  the  following  reasons: 

•  withdrawal  from  the  University 

•  change  in  housing  assignment  to  an  apartment 
with  kitchen  facilities 

•  medical  condition  with  dietary  requirements  that 
cannot  he  met  by  Dining  Services.  Documentation 
from  a  medical  doctor  must  be  provided  along  with 
specific  dietary  requirements.  This  documenta- 
tion will  be  reviewed  by  the  Dining  Services  Food 
Service  Administrator 

•  other  circumstances  determined  by  the  University 
to  be  beyond  the  student's  conttol 

Freshmen  students  must  provide  the  necessary 
documentation  for  any  of  the  above  reasons  before 
cancellation  ot  their  meal  plan  will  be  considered. 
Upperclassmen  may  terminate  their  meal  plans  for 
any  reason.  Failure  to  participate  in  a  meal  plan  does 
not  automatically  release  a  student  from  the  freshman 
requirement  to  subscribe  to  a  meal  plan. 

Students  may  change  meal  plans  at  the  Tiger  1  Card 
Office  in  104  Fike  Recreation  Center  only  on  certain 
dates.  The  dates  for  fall  semester  of  2010  are  August 
30  and  September  1,  6  and  8.  The  dates  for  spring 
semester  of  201 1  are  January  24,  26  and  31  and  Febru- 
ary 2.  All  adjustments  will  be  prorated.  Students  may 
upgrade  meal  plans  during  the  registration  period. 


Meal  plans  cancelled  for  any  reason  after  service  of 
the  titst  meal  will  result  in  a  refund  ot  advance  pav- 
ment,  minus  a  $35  termination  charge,  and  a  weekly 
charge  tot  meals  available.  The  meals  available  charge 
applies  to  the  meals  that  have  been  served,  not  those 
that  have  been  eaten  by  the  individual  student.  The 
Paw  Points,  which  are  associated  with  the  Plus  plans, 
are  not  refundable;  however,  they  do  carry  forward 
to  the  next  semester.  Students  will  be  responsible  tor 
all  service  charges  related  to  changes  or  termination 
of  a  meal  plan.  Note:  Meal  plans  may  not  be  shared 
with  other  students.  Only  the  meal  plan  purchaser 
may  utilize  his/her  meal  plan. 

TIGERSTRIPE  ACCOUNT 

The  TigerSttipe  account  is  equivalent  to  a  prepaid 
debit  card.  As  items  are  purchased  from  any  ot  the 
more  than  200  locations  that  accept  TigerSttipe,  both 
on  and  off  campus,  the  amount  spent  is  deducted 
from  the  TigerSttipe  account  balance.  All  students 
are  eligible.  Funds  may  be  added  to  the  account 
via  the  Tiger  1  On-Line  Card  Office  at  www.tigerl. 
ckmson.edu.  Students  may  also  pay  in  person  at  the 
Tiger  1  Card  Office  with  cash,  check,  or  credit  card; 
or  they  may  call  (864)  656-0763  to  pay  with  American 
Express,  Discover,  MasterCard  or  Visa.  Office  hours 
are  Monday-Friday,  8:00  a.m. -4: 30  p.m. 

TigerStripe  accounts  ate  non-refundable  except  for 
students  withdrawing,  graduating,  or  not  returning 
to  the  University.  TigerStripe  cannot  be  used  tor  the 
payment  ot  tuition.  Transactions  are  limited  to  $250 
per  day  in  the  University  Revenue  and  Receivables 
Office  tot  the  payment  of  incidental  fees.  Credit  bal- 
ances at  the  end  of  each  semestet  will  carry  forward 
to  the  next  term.  (Students  withdrawing  must  go  to 
E-103  Martin  Hall.  Balances  greater  than  $5  will  be 
refunded.)  Any  indebtedness  to  the  University  will 
he  deducted  from  refunds.  All  graduating  students 
are  required  to  request  a  refund  at  www.tigerl-L@ 
clemson.edu  two  weeks  prior  to  graduation.  Any  ac- 
count that  remains  dormant  for  18  months  or  longer 
will  have  the  balance  transferred  to  a  University 
scholarship  account. 

More  information  is  available  at  www.tigerl'.clemson. 
edu,  by  calling  (864)  656-0763,  or  c- mailing  tigerl-L@ 
clemson.edu. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

The  Office  of  Student  Financial  Aid  administers  and 
coordinates  various  types  of  undergraduate  financial 
aid  administered  by  Clemson  University:  scholar- 
ships, loans,  grants,  and  work-study  employment.  The 
office  works  jointly  with  the  University  Scholarships 
and  Awards  Committee. 

Students  may  apply  after  January  1  for  financial 
assistance  for  the  next  academic  year.  Financial  aid 
requests,  based  on  financial  need,  must  be  supported 
by  a  processed  Free  Application  for  Federal  Student 
Aid  (FAFSA)  and  renewed  annually.  No  application 
is  required  tor  the  LIFE  Scholarship. 

The  FAFSA  must  be  submitted  by  March  1  tor  need- 
based  scholarship  consideration  and  by  April  1  for 
the  Federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant  (FSEOG),  Federal  Work-Study,  Federal  Perkins 
Loan,  and  South  Carolina  State  Need-Based  Grant. 
April  1  is  the  suggested  deadline  tor  application  tor 
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,  i  il  It,!,  irmation 


the  1  ederal  Pell  <  ii  tni  and  thi  Federal  Staff!  irdl  oan 
June  15  is  tin-  suggested  deadline  foi  application 
for  privati    alternative  loan-  and  the  Federal  PLUS 

Lo.m.  PI  I  "S  and  private  loans  require  a  si  |  

applic  ation. 

BTransfer  students  applying  foi  student  loans  will 
be  considered  as  entering  freshmen  in  determining 
maximum  loan  limits  Following  enrollment,  aftei 
tin-  t  redit  evaluation  process  has  been  completed 
Students  may  submit  a  request  foi  additional  funds 
Hue  t(  1 1  banges  in  c  lass  standing. 

Information  regarding  financial  aid  programs  at 
(Clemson  I  niversity  is  available  at  nun  cIenuon.edu 
finaid  or  from  the  Student  Financial  Aid  1  Iffici 
G-01  Sikes  Hall,  Box  H5123,  Clemson,  SC  29634 

512V 

Satisfactory  Academic  Progress  for 
Financial  Aid  Eligibility 
Students  must  maintain  satisfactory  academic 
progress  to  be  eligible  for  financial  aid.  This  policy 
Contains  botb  qualitative  (grade-point  ratii 
Quantitative  (credit  hours  completed)  requirements. 
Students  must  nicer  the  grade-point  ratio  require- 
ment as  state  J  under  the  Academic  Eligibility  Policy. 
Students  must  also  complete  12.  l>,  or  6  hours  per 
semester  according  to  their  enrollment  (lull  time, 
three-quarters  rime,  or  half  time)  as  of  the  last  day 
to  add  a  class.  Students  have  a  maximum  oi  12  full- 
time  semesters  m  which  ro  finish  rheir  degrees,  or 
the  equivalent  in  part-time  enrollment.  Duplicate 
credits,  including  courses  repeated  for  Academic 
Redemption,  Jo  nor  count  as  credits  completed  foi 
satisfactory  academic  progress.  Details  are  available 
at  icu  w.demson.edu  finaid.  Students  w  ishing  ti  p  appeal 
their  academic  progress  status  may  submit  a  letter 
to  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Office,  This  appeals 
process  is  separate  from  the  Appeals  t,  ommirree  on 
Academic  Eligibility.  Students  returning  under  the 
academic  renewal  policy  who  apply  tor  financial  aid 
should  also  submit  a  letter  to  the  Student  Financial 
Aid  ( )ffice  ro  update  their  academic  progress  record. 
Prior  term-  will  he  counted  m  the  12  semesters  al- 
lowed for  satisfactory  academic  progress. 

Educational  Benefits  for  Veterans, 
War  Orphans,  and  Children 
of  Deceased  or  Disabled  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  or  Fire  Fighters 
The  Veterans  Administration  provides  educational 
assistance  tor  veterans  and  children  of  deceased  or 
totally  disabled  veterans  who  meet  requirements  of 
applic  able  laws  and  regulations.  Any  veteran  or  child 
ot  a  deceased  or  totalis  disabled  veteran  should  com- 
municate with  the  nearest  Veterans  Administration 
Office  to  determine  whether  he/she  is  entitled  to 
any  educational  benefits.  1  ree  tuition  is  available  to 
child  re  ii  ot  South  (  arolina  law  enforcement  i 
or  tire  lighters  who  were  totally  disabled  or  killed  in 

the  line  ot  duty.  *.  ertification  is  required  from  rhe 
agency  of  the  parent's  employment.  I  pon  presenta- 
tion of  proof  of  eligibility,  a  student  shall  nor  1  i 
eligible  toreihk.irion.il  assistance  until  the  beginning 

ot  the  next  ac  ademic  term. 


Educational  Benefits  fur  Senior 

Citizens 

South  i  an  ilina  residents  wh<  i  an    it  I    i  ;  6 

may  qu  tlify  foi  free  tuition    Kp\  lit  ants  who 

are  auditing  classes  must  oht.nn  an  audit  card  and 

h  tivi  i  ipplic  ation  form  from  the  Rj  gistrai    I  tffit  >  in 

ikes  I  la II  to  initiate  enrollment  each  semester. 

Deg 1  ing students  must  complete  awaivet  api  h 

cation  form  through  thi  I 1  Vid  *  iffii  i  inG-4  I 

Sikes  Hall  each  semestc  r.  I  he  waiver  must  be  submit 
ted  prior  ro  rhe  first  day  of  i  Lass  and  is  not  retri 
topriot  terms.  All  questions  should  bi  directed  to  thi 
Financial  Aid  Office  at  1^-4)656-2280. 
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STUDENT  SERVICES 


HOUSING 

Single  Student  Housing 

University  Housing  provides  a  "home  awav  from 
home"  for  approximately  6,100  single  students  in 
24  residence  halls,  tour  apartment  complexes,  and 
the  Clemson  House.  Most  rooms  are  double  oc- 
cupancy, but  there  are  a  limited  number  of  single 
rooms  available.  Most  two-bedroom  apartments 
accommodate  four  students.  All  University  housing 
is  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  college  stu- 
dent. Approximately  two  weeks  alter  ,m  ept  to 

the  University,  housing  information  will  be  mailed 
to  students.  [n<  oming  freshmen  should  apply  tor  on- 
campus  housing  Mwuw.clemson.edu/housing.  Transfer 
students  and  former  student-,  returning  are  off  n  I 
on-campus  housing  it  space  is  available. 

REDFERN  HEALTH 
CENTER 

Medical  Services 

Redfern  Health  Center,  an  outpatient  facility,  oper- 
ates Monday-Friday,  8:00  a.m. -5:00  p.m.  (summer 
and  break  hours,  8:00  a.m. -4:30  p.m.)  Students  are 
seen  on  an  appointment  basis.  Students  without 
appointments  are  seen  in  the  Nurses  Clinic.  The 
student  health  center  otters  outpatient  ambulatory 
care  for  illnesses  and  injury,  pharmacy,  lab,  x-ray, 
and  specialty  clinics  including  women's  health  and 
allergy  immunization  clinics. 

Medical  clearance  is  required  tor  all  students  enrolled 
at  the  I  Iniversity.  For  information  regarding  immuni- 
zation requirements,  visit  the  Redfern  Health  Center 
Web  site  at  http://www.clemson.edu  studentaffairs/ 
redfem/eligreq/immunizationreq.php.  A  tuberculin  skin 
test  (PPD)  is  required  only  for  students  coming  from 
countries  identified  as  being  high  risk  tor  tuberculosis 
by  the  U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Preven- 
tion (CDC)  and/or  the  American  College  Health 
Association.  The  PPD  skin  test  must  be  done  at 
Clemson.  Test  results  from  a  student's  home  country 
will  not  be  accepted.  Students  not  in  compliance  with 
immunization  requirements  will  not  be  allowed  to 
complete  registration  tor  the  next  semester  and  may 
be  subject  to  a  late  fee. 

After  Hours 

Emergency  911  services  are  available  after  hours. 
Students  with  questions  about  their  health  care 
needs  should  call  the  NurseLine  at  1-888-52 5-133  3. 
A  registered  nurse  is  available  by  telephone  to  answer 
questions  and  offer  advice  about  health  care  needs. 

Students  requiring  the  care  of  a  physician  after  hours 
choose  from  area  emergency  rooms  and  urgent  care 
facilities,  including  Clemson  Health  Center  (an  ur- 
gent care  facility),  Oconee  Medical  Center,  AnMed 
Health  Center,  Palmetto  Baptist  Medical  Center,  and 
Greenville  Memorial  Medical  Center.  Medical  costs 
incurred  are  the  student's  responsibility.  Students 
should  contact  Redfern  rhe  next  business  day  for 
follow-up  care. 


The  University  ambulance  transports  on-campus 
medical  emergencies  to  the  closest  community  medi- 
cal resource.  The  University  ambulance  is  staffed 
with  licensed  emergency  medical  personnel  24  hours 
a  day.  Students  are  required  to  pay  for  ofkampus 
ambulance  transportation. 

Counseling  and  Psychological  Services 

(CAPS) 

1  ocated  within  (and  administratively  a  part  of)  Red- 
tern  Health  Center,  CAPS  provides  comprehensive 
mental  health  services  from  a  holistic  perspective. 
Students  are  seen  within  their  context  and  devel- 
opmental stages  as  psychotherapy/counseling  is 
delivered  in  individual,  group,  or  couples  format. 
Specialized  servi<  es  are  delivered  by  a  psychiatrist  and 
addictions  counselors.  All  services  are  confidential. 
Students  who  pay  the  health  fee  are  allowed  up  to 
ten  individual  counseling  sessions  per  semester  at 
no  charge.  Services  not  covered  by  the  health  fee  are 
disc  ussed  before  services  are  provided. 

(  APS  utters  the  convenience  of  accessing  services 
Monday  through  Friday  from  10:00  a.m. -2:30  p.m. 
1 1 m  tugh  rhe  walk-in  clinic.  Students  complete  paper- 
worl  and  are  seen  for  this  initial  brief  evaluation  on 
a  first-come,  firsfrserved  basis.  Students  who  cannot 
meet  the  walk-in  clinic  times  may  call  656-2451  for 
an  appointment  during  rhe  8:00  a.m.- 5:00  p.m. 
bouts  of  operation. 

The  Assessment,  Choices,  Transitions  and  Training 
(ACTT)  Program  assists  students  with  substance 
misuse/abuse  concerns.  CU  CARES  provides 
counseling,  advocacy,  referral,  education,  and  sup- 
port for  students  with  concerns  about  sexual  assault 
and  relationship  violence.  Students  with  eating  con- 
cerns/disorders are  treated  from  a  multidisciplinary 
approach  that  involves  psychological  and  medical 
perspectives.  Students  ate  referred  out  for  nutritional 
consultations.  CAPS  conducts  a  limited  number  of 
psychological  evaluations  for  learning  disabilities 
and  attention  disorders  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis  each  semester. 

In  case  of  emergency,  assistance  and  consultation  are 
available  by  calling  656-2451  during  regular  business 
hours.  After  hours  and  on  weekends,  the  on-call 
counselor  can  be  reached  through  rhe  University 
Police  Department  at  656-2222. 

Health  Promotion 

The  Office  of  Health  Promotion  reaches  out  to  the 
entire  campus  community  and  encourages  the  adop- 
tion of  healthy  lifestyles,  general  positive  attitudes, 
and  the  modification  of  risky  health  behaviors.  In 
addition,  the  office  selects  and  trains  student  peer 
educators  to  become  healthy  role  models  on  campus, 
engages  fellow  students  in  peer  counseling,  gives 
presentations  on  health  issues  relevant  to  college 
students,  and  collects  and  disseminates  information 
about  current  health  topics  to  the  whole  community. 
The  Health  Promotion  program  covers  topics  such  as 
alcohol  and  other  drug  issues,  HIV/AIDS  awareness 
and  prevention,  sexual  health  and  responsibility, 
dating  violence,  healthy  sleep  lifestyles,  nutrition, 
stress  management,  and  tobacco  cessation  efforts, 
among  other  topics. 


Health  Fee 

University  policy  requires  that  all  students  registered 
for  seven  or  more  credit  hours  on  campus  during  the 
fall  or  spring  semester  or  three  or  more  on-campus 
credit  hours  during  a  summer  session  pay  the  Uni- 
versity health  fee.  The  health  fee  provides  access  to 
the  professional  services  of  University  physicians, 
nurse  practitioners,  counselors,  and  health  educa- 
tors at  no  additional  cost;  reduced  costs  for  medical 
diagnostics;  and  an  after-hours  urgent  care  excess 
insurance  benefit.  Students  pay  for  pharmaceuticals, 
orrhopedic  equipment,  specialty  clinics,  and  psycho- 
logical testing.  Payment  is  expected  at  the  time  of 
service  and  may  be  made  by  cash,  check,  MasterCard, 
or  TigerStripe. 

Health  Insurance-The  University  offers  a  student  health 
insurance  plan  to  help  cover  major  medical  expenses. 
Information  is  available  at  www.studentinsurance. 
com.  Students  are  strongly  encouraged  to  have 
comprehensive  health  insurance  coverage  during 
their  tenure  at  the  University. 

ACADEMIC  SUCCESS 
CENTER 

The  Academic  Success  Center  (ASC)  provides  com- 
prehensive academic  support  programs  and  services 
that  enhance  students'  learning  potential,  thereby 
promoting  academic  success  and  personal  growth. 
The  ASC  provides  a  nurturing  environmenr  in 
which  students  are  better  able  to  learn  how  to  learn 
as  well  as  enhance  their  collegiate  experiences.  The 
Center  serves  as  a  catalyst  to  help  achieve  University 
goals  by  promoting  high  graduation  rates,  promoting 
excellence  in  advising,  providing  support  systems  to 
all  students,  and  increasing  freshmen  retention.  The 
ASC  offers  the  following  programs  and  services  to  all 
students  at  no  charge: 

•Supplemental  Instruction  (SI)  allows  students  en- 
rolled in  high-risk  courses  to  work  in  a  srudy  group 
setting  with  peer  leaders  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  course  and  who  have  been  trained 
to  facilitate  SI  help  sessions. 

•  Course  specific  tutoring  is  offered  each  week, 
Sunday  through  Friday,  in  a  group  setting  on  a 
walk-in  basis.  The  ASC  Tutor  Request  Policy  allows 
students  in  need  of  tutoring  for  a  course  not  listed 
in  the  tutoring  or  SI  schedule  to  request  a  tutor. 

•  Academic  Skills  Workshops  are  held  throughout 
the  academic  year  to  enhance  the  learning  experi- 
ence and  build  academic  skills. 

•  One-on-one  academic  counseling  sessions  help 
students  evaluate  their  study  skills  and  develop 
strategies  for  academic  success. 

•  Individual  academic  coaching  sessions  provide 
structure,  supporr,  and  feedback  to  help  students 
stay  on  course  for  success.  The  Academic  Coach 
also  coordinates  Tiger  Success,  a  program  to  help 
students  on  probation  regain  good  academic  stand-" 
ing  at  Clemson. 
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CAREER  CENTER 

I  he  Mil  In  Im  ( !areer  ( lenter  assists  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  in  selecting  an  appropriati 
Held  ft  study,  furthering  their  education,  and  01 
fearning  effective  job  searching  strategies,  as  well  ,is 
making  connections  with  employers 

Students  can  utilize  a  complete  1  m  1  oi  services 
and  career  development  resources  in  the  career 
Horary  in  both  print  and  electronic  formats.  *.  areei 
counselors  arc  available  to  meet  oneonone  with 
students  to  explore  careei  01  education  options, 
Revise  resumes  and  covet  letters,  hone  interviewing 
techniques,  conduct  searches  foi  internships  and 
lull-time  jobs,  and  teady  themselves  for  interviewing 
with  employers  on  campus.  In  addition,  students 
may  utilize  Clemsonjobl  ink,  the  (  areei  (  1  nti  1 
online  recruiting  system,  to  view  part-time  jobs, 
internships,  and  full-time  job  positions  and  to  sign 
up  foi  mi  1  ampus  interviews. 

For  students  in  majors  that  do  not  offer  internship 
credit,  the  (  areei  ( lenter  offers  zero  ( redit-hour  in 

ternships  courses  ((  I  l\l>  Students  may  participate 
in  either  a  part-time  or  full-time  internship. 

Maim  events  sponsored  by  the  Career  (  enter  include 
a  fall  and  spring  c  -areei  Fait  and  the  I  huvmh  Plac  e 
Blent  Recruitment  for  Educators  Program  (UPREP) 

Te.ulier  Fair. 

Information  is  available  from  the  Career  Center  .11 
career.clemson.edu  or  In  calling  656-6000. 

DISABILITY  SERVICES 

Student  Disability  Services  (SDS)  coordinates  the 
pro\  isionol  reasonable  accommodations  for  students 
with  physical,  psychologic  al,  attentii  mal,  or  learning 
disabilities.  Accommodations  are  individualized,  flex- 
ihle,  and  confidential  based  on  the  nature  oi  the  dis- 
ability and  the  academic  em  ironment  in  compliance 
with  Section  504  01  the  Rehabilitation  Act  01  197  1 
and  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  consult  with  the  Stu 
dent  Disability  Services  staff  as  early  .is  possible, 
preferably  prior  to  the  first  day  oi  classes.  Current 
documentation  of  a  spec  ific  disability  from  a  licensed 
professional  is  needed.  For  additional  information 
or  to  schedule  an  appointment,  contact  Student 
Disability  Services  at  (864)  6566848  01  5cis-l@clemscm. 
sau.  Details  on  policies  and  procedures  are  available 
at  1™  w.clemson.edu/sds. 
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Academic  Regulations 


ACADEMIC 
REGULATIONS 


Proper  discharge  oi  all  duties  is  required  at  Clem- 
son  University,  and  a  student's  first  duty  is  his/her 
scholastic  work.  All  students  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  these  basic  requirements. 

CREDIT  SYSTEM 

The  semester  hour  is  the  basis  of  all  credits.  Gener- 
ally, one  recitation  hour  or  two-three  laboratory 
hours  a  week  for  a  semester  constitute  a  semester 
hour.  Thus,  in  HIST  193  Modern  World  History 
5(3,0),  as  this  subject  is  listed  in  the  Courses  of  In- 
struction section  of  this  catalog,  the  student  takes 
three  semester  hours.  When  the  course  is  completed 
satisfactorily,  three  credit  hours  are  entered  on  the 
student's  record.  The  notation  "3(3,0)"  means  that 
the  course  carries  three  credits,  has  three  clock  hours 
ot  theory  or  recitation  per  week,  and  no  laboratory 
hours.  CH  101  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)  carries 
four  semester  hours,  has  three  hours  of  theory  and 
a  three-hour  laboratory  period. 

Credit  Load 

Except  tor  an  entering  freshman,  who  is  restricted  to 
the  curriculum  requirements  of  his/her  major,  the 
credit  load  for  an  undergraduate  must  be  approved 
by  the  academic  advisor.  Tire  class  advisor  will  ap- 
prove a  credit  load  deemed  in  the  best  interest  ot  the 
saident  based  on  such  factors  as  course  requirements, 
grade-point  ratio,  participation  in  other  activities, 
and  expected  date  of  graduation. 

For  fall  and  spring  semesters,  the  maximum  number 
of  hours  in  which  a  student  may  enroll  is  21,  and  16 
hours  is  the  maximum  credit  load  tor  those  on  proba- 
tion. Permission  of  the  student's  academic  advisor  is 
required  for  all  registration  in  more  than  21  hours, 
or  16  hours  for  those  on  probation.  Enrollment  in 
summer  is  limited  to  three  credit  hours  in  Maymester, 
seven  credit  hours  in  first  summer  session,  and  seven 
credit  hours  in  second  summer  session.  Enrollment 
in  additional  credit  hours  must  be  approved  by  the 
student's  academic  advisor. 

Students  are  not  permitted  to  enroll  in  courses  with 
overlapping  class  times. 

Full-Time  Enrollment 

In  fall  and  spring  semesters,  enrollment  in  12  or 
more  credit  hours  is  considered  full  time.  Combined 
enrollment  in  12  or  more  hours  in  Maymester  and 
first  and  second  summer  terms  is  considered  full  time 
for  the  summer.  Enrollment  in  fewer  than  12  credit 
hours  is  part  time. 

Advanced  Placement  and  Credit  by 
Examination 

In  addition  to  earning  credit  by  the  usual  method 
involving  classroom  attendance,  a  student  may  re- 
ceive credit  toward  his/her  degree  by  completing  a 
course  successfully  by  examination  only.  Freshmen 
interested  in  exempting  some  elementary  courses  in 
this  manner  should  participate  in  the  College  Board 
Advanced  Placement  or  International  Baccalaureate 
program  and  have  the  results  of  these  tests  sent  to 
Clemson. 


Certain  departments  will  also  grant  credit  tor  suc- 
cessful completion  ot  College-Level  Examination 
Program  (CLEP)  subject  examinations,  which  are 
administered  by  the  College  Board. 

Enrolled  students  may  earn  credit  by  means  oi  .i 
special  examination  without  the  necessity  of  class 
attendance  subject  to  the  following  requirements: 

1.  The  applicant  must  present  evidence  that  he/she 
has  received  training  or  taken  work  which  is  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  that  given  in  the  course  at 
*.  'lemson  tor  which  an  examination  is  requested. 

2.  The  applicant  must  not  have  previously  tailed  or 
audited  the  course  at  (."lemson. 

3.  The  applicant  must  apply  in  writing  tor  the  exami- 
nation; the  request  must  be  approved  by  the  instruc- 
tor, chair  ot  the  department  in  which  the  course  is 
taught,  and  the  Enrolled  Student  Services  Office. 
Application  forms  are  available  in  the  Enrolled 
Student  Services  Office,  104  Sikes  Hall. 

Credit  (CR)  will  be  awarded  tor  acceptable  work 
in  lieu  of  letter  grades  in  recognition  ot  college- 
level  achievement  as  determined  by  College  Board 
Advanced  Placement  Examination,  International 
Baccalaureate  Program,  College-Level  Examination 
Program  subject  examination,  institutional  special 
examinations,  and  similar  instruments. 

Transfer  Credit 

For  Clemson  students,  coursework  completed  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  better  at  other  regionally  accredited 
institutions,  including  correspondence  courses,  tele- 
courses,  on-line  courses,  and  exempted  courses,  will 
be  evaluated  tor  transfer  in  terms  of  equivalent  courses 
included  in  the  Clemson  curriculum  ot  the  student's 
choice.  This  does  not  guarantee  that  all  courses  taken 
at  other  institutions  will  be  accepted  for  transfer.  The 
acceptability  of  each  course  or  exemption  will  be 
based  on  an  evaluation  by  the  Office  ot  Admissions. 
Students  should  obtain  approval  from  the  academic 
advisor  for  a  course  prior  to  enrolling  in  the  course. 
By  obtaining  advance  approval,  the  student  is  as- 
sured of  receiving  proper  credit  at  Clemson  upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  course.  Information 
and  forms  relative  to  this  approval  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Enrolled  Student  Services  Office,  104  Sikes 
Hall.  Coursework  earned  at  different  institutions  will 
not  be  joined  to  equate  with  one  Clemson  course.  No 
course  taken  at  a  nonbaccalaureate-degree  granting 
institution  may  be  used  as  an  equivalent  or  substiuite 
for  any  300-  or  400-level  Clemson  course.  Relative  to 
continuing  enrollment,  graduation,  and  transcripts, 
only  grades  earned  at  Clemson  are  used  in  comput- 
ing the  student's  grade-point  ratio.  Grades  earned 
in  qualifying  (i.e.,  non-remedial)  transfer  courses 
will  be  used  in  calculating  the  student's  grade-point 
average  for  South  Carolina  LIFE  Scholarship  awards. 
Non-remedial  college  classes  completed  while  in  high 
school  are  included  in  this  calculation. 

Learning  experiences  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
military  service  schools,  non-collegiate  sponsored 
instruction,  work-related  experiences,  etc.,  will 
not  be  evaluated  for  transfer;  however,  enrolled 
srudents  may  request  credit  by  examination  for  any 
non-transferable  learning  experience.  For  additional 
information,  see  Advanced  Placement  and  Credit  fc>> 
Examination  above. 
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Learning  Experiences 

All  "for  credit"  learning  experiences  conducted  with 
organizations  other  than  accredited  higher  education 
institutions  must  be  regularly  supervised  by  appropri- 
ate members  of  the  Clemson  University  faculty  or 
staff.  The  student  must  be  enrolled  at  the  time  the 
credit  is  generated,  and  the  level  ot  credit  (grade)  is 
the  responsibility  ot'  the  faculty  member(s)  in  the 
discipline  from  which  the  grade  originates. 

External  Education  Experiences 

In  all  "for  credit"  external  educational  programs  that 
(.'lemson  University  may  have  with  professional, 
vocational,  technical,  clinical,  and  foreign  study,  the 
agreements  are  to  be  agreed  to  through  signature  of 
the  provost  and  the  president.  In  such  cases,  learn- 
ing experiences  tor  which  credit  is  awarded  must 
be  under  the  ultimate  control  and  supervision  oi 
Clemson  University. 

GRADING  SYSTEM 

The  grading  system  is  as  follows: 

A— Excellent  indicates  work  of  a  very  high  character, 
the  highest  grade  given. 

B-Good  indicates  work  that  is  definitely  above  aver- 
age, though  not  ot  the  highest  quality. 

C-Fair  indicates  work  ot  average  or  medium  char- 
acter. 

D-Pass  indicates  work  below  average  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  lowest  passing  grade. 

F-Failed  indicates  that  the  student  knows  so  little 
of  the  subject  that  it  must  be  repeated  in  order  that 
credit  can  be  received. 

/-Incomplete  indicates  that  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  semester  s  work  remains  undone.  Grade  /  is 
not  given  a  student  who  made  a  grade  Fon  his/her 
daily  work.  The  incomplete  grade  is  calculated  as  an 
F  in  the  student's  grade-point  rario  until  the  work  is 
made  up  and  a  final  grade  is  assigned.  Students  are 
allowed  thirty  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  next 
scheduled  session,  excluding  summers  anil  regard- 
less of  the  student's  enrollment  status,  to  remove 
the  incomplete  grade.  Normally,  only  one  extension 
for  each  /  may  be  granted,  and  this  under  unusual 
circumstances.  The  extension  must  be  approved  in 
writing  by  the  instructor  of  the  course  and  the  chair 
of  the  department  in  which  the  course  was  taken. 
The  extension  will  indicate  the  nature  and  amount 
of  work  to  be  completed  and  the  time  limit.  (Students 
under  this  policy  are  prohibited  from  removing  the  J 
by  tepeating  the  course.)  A  letter  grade  of  /  converts 
to  F  unless  the  incomplete  is  removed  within  the 
time  specified. 

V7- Withdrew  indicates  that  the  student  withdrew  from 
the  course  or  was  withdrawn  by  the  instructor  after  the 
first  two  weeks  of  classwork  and  prior  to  the  last  five 
weeks  of  classes,  not  including  the  examination  period. 
Proportionate  time  periods  apply  during  summer  and" 
other  shortened  sessions.  Each  undergraduate  student 
is  allowed  to  withdraw  or  be  withdrawn  with  a  grade 
of  W  from  no  more  than  17  hours  of  coursework  dur- 
ing the  entire  academic  career  at  Clemson  University. 
Transfer  students  may  withdraw  from  no  more  than 
a  total  of  14  hours  of  coursework.  Partial  credit  tor 
courses  cannot  be  dropped.  A  student  who  exceeds 
these  limits  of  hours  or  who  is  enrolled  during  any  part 


pi  the  last  five  weeks  of  t lasses  shall havi  final  grades 
recorded  V  student  may  withdraw  from  thi  1  niversity 
kubjec  1 1.'  tin-  restri(  dons  above  Additionally,  pending 
approval  from  the  provosi  01  the  provost's  designee, 
students  may  withdraw  fromClemsonl  niversityone 
time  only  during  theii  academic  careers  prior  to  the 
final  five  weeks  oi  i  lasses  (proportionat  time  periods 
apply  during  summer  and  other  shortened  sessions), 
pithout  reduction  from  theii  allotted  W  hours  Vny 
Variance  from  these  restrictions  must  bi  approved  by 
the  provost  or  the  provost's  designee,  ["he  student 
must  document  the  circumstances  supporting  the 
request.  For  financial  aid  purposes,  enrollment  is 
Jetmed  and  satisfactory  academic  progress  levels 
ire  e  itablished  as  oi  the  last  dav  to  regi  tei  or  add 
llasses.  Withdrawal  can  negatively  impact  financial  aid 
eligibility  it  .1  student  does  not  complete  a  sufficient 
number  of  hours.  Details  in  available  in  the  publics 
th'ii  /  inane  ing  Vbui  (  li  nson  I  wcation  or  at 

tin u  1  lemson  edu  finaid 

Grade-Point  Ratio 

In  calculating  .1  student's  grade-point  ratio,  the  total 
(lumber oi  grade  points  ac<  umulated  In  the  student  is 
Ji\  ided  In  the  total  number  of  credit  hours  attempted 
at  Clemson  during  the  semester,  session,  or  other 
period  tor  which  the  grade-point  ratio  is  calculated. 
For  each  credit  hour,  the  student  receives  grade  points 
as  follows:  A-4,  B-3,  C-2,  D- 1.  No  grade  points  are 
assigned  foi  grades  F,  I,  P,  or  W. 

Pass/Fail  Option 

Juniors  or  Seniors  enrolled  in  tour-year  curricula 
iii.n  take  ton  1  courses  (maximum  of  15  credit  hours), 
with  not  more  than  two  onuses  m  a  given  sen 
on  a  Pass  Fail  basis.  Transfet  and  five-year  program 
students  max  take  Pass  Fail  courses  on  a  pro  rata 
basis  Only  courses  to  he  u-e si  .is  electives  may  he 
taken  optionally  as  Pass  Fail. 

Letter-Graded  courses  which  haw  been  tailed  may  not 
be  repeated  Pass/Fail. 

Registration  in  Pass/Fail  courses  will  be  handled 
in  the  same  manner  as  letter-graded  courses.  De- 
partmental approval  must  be  obtained  via  approval 
•  form  and  returned  to  the  Registrar's  Office  by  the 
last  dav  to  register  or  add  a  elass,  ,is  stipulated  in  the 
Academic  Calendar.  Instructors  will  submit  letter 
grades  to  the  Registration  Services  Office.  These 
grades  will  be  com  erred  as  follows:  A,  B,(  to  P  (pass); 
D,  F  to  f  (fail)  v  )nly  P  (minimum  lettc  1 
or  Fwill  be  shown  on  a  student's  permanent  record 
and  will  not  affect  the  grade  p.  ant  ratio. 

It  .1  student  changes  to  a  major  that  requires  a  previ- 
ousK  passes!  course  and  this  course  has  been  taken 
Pass  Fail.he  shemayrequesteithertotakethc  course 
on  a  letter-graded  basis,  that  the  P  be  changed  to  C, 
or  that  another  course  be  substituted 

In  the  event  limited  enrollment  in  a  1  lass  is  ne<  essarv. 
,  priority  will  be  Given  as  follows:  majors,  letter-graded 

students.  Pass   Fail  students,  auditors. 

Dropping  Classwork 

A  subject  dropped  after  the  tirsr  two  weeks  of  class- 
work  and  prior  to  the  last  five  weeks  during  the  tall 
and  spring  semesters  is  recorded  as  W—Withd 

Proportionate  tune  periods  appK   during  summer 

sessions. 


Mid-Term  Evaluation 

i  >ne  1 ,  n>  11  mid-tern     but  n<  1  latet  tha 
befon   the  last  A.w  students  k,ni  drop  courses 
without  receiving  final  grades,  instructors  of  every 
ite  1  oursc  -lull  make  available  t  1 
rudent's  numet  i<  al  c 1  lurse  gi 
il  (that  student's  1 

(A-F  or  PH.  More  frequent  teedb.uk  is    ti 
encout 

both  student  and  instm  nize  that  this 

feedbacl  reflects  the  student's  performance  up  to 
that  point  in  tune,  and  as  such,  that  student's  final 
course  Grade  m, i\  change  based  upon  subsequent 

Mo  policy  includes  all  undergraduate  com 
applies  to  all  terms,  including  Maymester  and  sum. 
mer  sessions 

Final  Examinations 

The  standing  of  a  student  in  his  her  work  at  the 
end  of  .1  semester  is  based  upon  daily  classwork, 
rests  or  other  work,  and  final  examinations  Fa<  ulty 
members  may  excuse  tr. mi  final  examinatt 
students  having  the  grade  of  A  on  the  coursework 
prior  to  the  final  examin  ill  other  students, 

examinations  are  required  in  all  subject 
of  each  semester,  except  in  courses  in  which  final 
examinations  are  not  deemed  necessary  .is  approved 
by  the  department  faculty. 

Final  examinations  must  be  given  or  due  on  the  dates 
and  at  the  times  designated  in  the  final  examination 
schedule,  except  in  laboratory  and  one-credit-hour 
where  the  final  exam  will  be  given  at  the 
last  class  meeting. 

Grade  Reports 

Students  may  access  their  end  1  it-term  Grades  on-line. 
Final  Grade  reports  are  mailed  to  underGradi 
dents  "ii  academic  probation  ,\nA  u<  other-*uidents 
upon  request.  Request  forms   11.  available  in  the 
Registratii  in  Sen  ices  < 

Academic  Eligibility  Policy 

All  students  ate  expected  to  study  and  perform  to 
the  best  ot  their  abilities.  The  academic  eligibility 
standards  listed  below  represent  minimum  levels  to 
remain  enrolled  at  the  University.  Students  failing 
to  meet  these  standards  are  not  making  satisfactory 
degree  progress  and  should  seek  additional  assistance 
from  their  academic  advisor,  the  Academic  v 
Center,  or  other  appropriate  I  niversity  resources 

Academic  Eligibility 

Eligibility  tot  continued  enrollment  is  evaluated 
at  the  end  ot  the  spring  semester  unless  otherwise 
indicated.  Students  who  tail  to  maintain  minimum 
standards  as  set  forth  below  are  subject  to  academic 
suspension  or  dismissal. 

Academic   \lert 

Students  w  ho  earn  a  semester  Grade-point  ratio  below 
1.5,  regardless  of  their  cumulative  Grade-point  rario. 
will  be  placed  on  academic  alert.  No  notation  con- 
cerning academic  alert  will  appear  on  the  student's 
permanent  record. 


Vcademic  Probation 

i.  who  tail  to  111, lint, 1111  .1  cumulative  L't.ule 

point  tain  mi  Z.O  "r  higher wil 

'  1  hi  the  student's  perm. 111. 

Academic  Suspension 

A  stud,  umiilativ 

pi  ant  rati.  1  below  2.0)  is  SUbjeC  I  ''  I  siispcnsii  II 
end  ot  the  sprniG  semester  it  he    she  di 

,ic  eligibil  I  below. 

Students  entering  Clemson  '  tmcrsirv  foi  the  tirst 

tune  will  not  I  '     ' 

attempted  coursework  ir  c  lemson  for  rv 

excluding  summer  ten  led   srudenrs  are 

ineligible  to  enroll  in  i  lasses  I  idemic 

semester  (tall  or  spruiG)  immediately  following  the 
decision  to  suspend.  Suspension  i 
only,  and  the  student  is  eligible  tor  readmiss 
following  term. 

Academic  Eligibility  Criteria 

Students  have  three  options  to  avoid  suspen 
dismiss, ,1; 

1.  To  pass  at  least  12  credit  hours  and  earn 

highet  '  ratio  in  the  immediately  subse- 

quent term  (fall  or  spring).  Duplicate  credits 

count  as  iredits  passed  unless  otherwise  required  to 

meet  an  alternative  departmental  standard. 

_'  I  achieve  the  minimum  cumulative  Grade-point 
tatio  (MCGPR)  listed  below. 

Total  Credit  Hour  Level  MCGPR 

16-29  1.75 

30-59  1.85 

6089  1.95 
90+ 

Total  Credit  Hour  Level  includes  all  credit  hours 
attempted  at  Clemson,  plus  any  advanced  standing 
received  from  transfer  credits  and  credits 
on  approved  examination  programs.  Only 

1  atned  at  Clemson  are  used  to  calculate  rhe 
MCGPR 

3.  To  enroll  in  summer  school  and  pass  ,u  i 
credit  hours  and  earn  a  2.4  or  hiGher 
ratio  in  Maymester,  first,  at  nd  summer 

sessions.  Duplicate  credits  Jo  not  count  as  credits 
passed  unless  otherwise  required  to  meet  an  alterna- 
tive departmental  standard. 

In  the  event  a  student  subject  to  suspension  or  dis- 
missal is  unable  ro  achieve  one  ot  ti.  tCOmeS 

as  a  result  ot  extenuating  circumstances,  the  student 
peal  to  the  Appeals  Comm  I  idemic 

Eligibility  at  the  end  of  the  tall,  spring 
summer  session 

Vcademic  Dismissal 

A  student  reenrolling  after  a  suspension  is  su 
dismissal  at  the  end  ot  the  semester  Uall  or  spnnG* 
in  which  he   she  did  not  meet  on.        I  idemic 

eligibility  criteria  listed  above.  The  period  if  i 
is  tor  one  calendar  year  and  readmission  is  by 
only.  Tile  student  may  tile  an  appeal  tor  readmis- 
sion with  the  Appeals  Commin  demic 
Eligibility.  It  this  appeal  is  denied,  the  student  may 
tile  subsequent  appeals  tot  readmission  aftet  any 
intervening  term.  Dismissed  students  who  u 
mined  and  again  tail  to  meet  the  requiremi 
academic  eligibility  will  be  permanendy  dismissed. 
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Permanent  dismissal  may  not  be  appealed,  and 
students  permanently  dismissed  may  not  apply  for 
academic  renewal. 

Appealing  Suspension  or  Dismissal 

The  Appeals  Committee  on  Academic  Eligibility 
meets  approximately  one  week  after  final  examina- 
tions in  the  fall,  spring,  and  second  summer  session. 
Students  should  contact  the  Office  of  Undergradu- 
ate Studies  for  further  information  on  the  appeals 
process. 

Appeals  will  he  granted  only  in  the  most  exceptional 
cases  and  may  require  the  student  to  adhere  to  ad- 
ditional criteria  in  order  to  remain  enrolled  at  the 
University.  Students  who  return  on  a  successful  ap- 
peal will  he  reevaluated  for  academic  eligibility  at  the 
end  of  each  semester  until  a  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  of  2.0  or  higher  is  achieved. 

The  evaluation  for  academic  eligibility  is  separate 
from  the  evaluation  for  satisfactory  academic  progress 
required  for  Student  Financial  Aid.  Further  informa- 
tion on  satisfactory  academic  progress  for  financial 
aid  purposes  is  available  in  the  Financial  Information 
section  of  this  catalog  and  in  the  publication  Financing 
Your  Clemson  University  Education. 

Grade  Protests 

A  student  wishing  to  protest  a  final  course  grade  must 
first  try  to  resolve  any  disagreement  with  the  instruc- 
tor. If  unable  to  reach  a  resolution,  the  student  may 
follow  the  procedures  listed  under  Academic  Grievance 
Board.  Grievances  must  be  filed  within  90  calendar 
days  (exclusive  of  summer  vacation)  of  the  date  of  the 
last  exam  for  the  term  involved. 

Repeating  Courses  Passed 

A  student  may  repeat  a  course  passed  with  a  grade 
lower  than  B.  If  the  grade  is  a  D  and  the  student  has 
sufficient  W  hours  and  sufficient  Academic  Redemp- 
tion hours,  the  Academic  Redemption  Policy  below 
will  apply.  Otherwise,  both  grades  will  be  calculated 
in  the  grade-point  ratio.  In  either  case,  credit  for  the 
course  will  be  counted  only  once  toward  the  number 
of  hours  required  for  graduation.  For  academic 
eligibility  purposes,  duplicate  credits  do  not  count 
as  credits  passed.  For  financial  aid  purposes,  dupli- 
cate credits  do  not  count  as  credits  completed  for 
satisfactory  academic  progress.  If  a  student  repeats  a 
course  passed  with  a  grade  of  B  or  better,  the  credits 
attempted  as  well  as  credits  and  gTade  points  earned 
will  be  removed  from  the  cumulative  summary. 

Repeating  Courses  Failed 

A  student  who  has  failed  a  course  cannot  receive 
credit  for  that  course  until  it  has  been  satisfactorily  re- 
peated hour  for  hour  in  a  class;  except  that  in  the  case 
of  co-related  laboratory  work,  the  number  of  hours 
to  be  taken  shall  be  determined  by  the  instructor. 
Where  separate  grades  for  class  and  laboratory  work 
are  given,  that  part  of  the  subject  shall  be  repeated 
in  which  the  failure  occurs.  Successfully  repeating  a 
course  previously  graded  Fdoes  not  erase  the  original 
Fgrade  from  the  student's  record.  If  a  student  repeats 
a  course  in  which  the  previous  grade  was  F  and  the 
student  has  not  exhausted  his/her  allotment  of  W 
hours  or  Academic  Redemption  hours,  the  Academic 
Redemption  Policy  below  will  apply.  Otherwise,  both 
grades  appear  on  the  record  and  are  computed  in  the 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 


Academic  Redemption  Policy 

The  Academic  Redemption  Policy  (ARP)  allows  a 
student  enrolled  before  August  2007  to  repeat  up 
to  nine  hours  of  coursework  in  which  a  D  or  F  was 
earned  if  he/she  has  sufficient  redemption  and  W 
hours  remaining.  Students  whose  initial  enrollment 
occurs  August  2007  or  later  may  redeem  up  to  ten 
credit  hours.  In  all  cases,  the  grade  earned  in  the 
course  used  to  redeem  the  earlier  course  will  be  used 
in  computing  the  grade-point  ratio  and  satisfying 
degree  requirements.  When  the  earlier  grade  is  D  and 
the  second  grade  is  F,  the  student  cannot  use  the  D 
grade  to  satisfy  any  degree  requirement. 

The  following  conditions  apply: 

Courses  taken  prior  to  fall  semester  2003  may  not 
be  considered  for  academic  redemption. 

For  students  with  sufficient  W  hours,  the  first  ten 
hours  of  repeated  coursework  (nine  hours  for  those 
enrolled  before  August  2007)  will  automatically 
be  computed  for  academic  redemption,  and  these 
hours  will  be  deducted  from  the  student's  allotted 
W  hours.  If  sufficient  W  hours  are  not  available,  the 
ARP  will  not  apply. 

Both  grades  will  remain  on  the  transcript,  degree 
progress  report,  and  other  official  documents.  For 
financial  aid  purposes,  courses  repeated  under  this 
policy  resulting  in  duplicate  credit  do  not  count  for 
satisfactory  academic  progress. 

If  a  student  drops  a  repeated  course  during  the  period 
in  which  the  Academic  Calendar  indicates  a  W  grade 
is  assigned,  then  both  the  ARP  hours  and  W  hours 
will  be  subtracted  from  the  student's  remaining  ARP 
and  W  hours. 

The  ARP  shall  apply  only  to  courses  taken  at  Clem- 
son  University.  The  earlier  course  graded  D  or  F 
can  only  be  redeemed  by  repeating  the  same  course. 
Course  substitutions  are  not  permitted. 

Students  may  not  invoke  the  ARP  after  they  have 
graduated.  After  graduation,  students  may  repeat 
coursework,  but  both  grades  will  be  calculated  in 
the  grade-point  ratio. 

The  ARP  may  not  be  applied  to  a  course  taken  on  a 
Pass/Fail  basis  or  to  any  course  in  which  the  student 
was  previously  found  in  violation  of  the  academic 
integrity  policy. 

CLASSWORK 

Academic  Advising 

Each  student  is  assigned  an  academic  advisor  in  his/ 
her  major  area.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  student 
to  consult  with  his/her  advisor  during  registration. 
The  advisor  will  assist  the  student  in  scheduling 
courses  so  as  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  de- 
gree program;  nevertheless,  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  student  to  fulfill  the  relevant  requirements  of 
the  degree.  For  more  information,  visit  http://uwu>. 
clemson.edu/academics/advmng/. 

Course  Prerequisites 

Prerequisites  for  each  course  are  enumerated  in  the 
Courses  of  Instruction  section  of  this  catalog.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  requirements,  colleges  and  departments 
may  also  establish  other  standards  as  conditions  for 


enrollment.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  refer 
to  individual  college  and  curricular  information  for 
specific  standards. 

Attendance  Policy 

The  academic  resources  of  Clemson  University  are 
provided  for  the  intellectual  growth  and  development 
of  students.  Class  attendance  is  critical  to  the  edu- 
cational process;  therefore,  students  should  attend 
scheduled  courses  regularly  it  they  are  to  attain  their 
academic  goals. 

In  the  event  of  an  emergency,  the  student  should 
make  direct  contact  with  the  course  instructor, 
preferably  before  a  class  or  an  exam  takes  place. 
Students  should  speak  with  their  course  instructors 
regarding  any  scheduled  absence  as  soon  as  possible 
and  develop  a  plan  tor  any  make-up  work.  It  is  the 
student's  responsibility  to  secure  documentation  of 
emergencies,  if  required.  A  student  with  an  excessive 
number  of  absences  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  course  instructor. 

Course  instructors  must  implement  fair  grading 
procedures  and  provide  an  opportunity  to  make 
up  missed  assignments  and  examinations  that  does 
not  unfairly  penalize  the  student  when  an  excused 
absence  is  accepted.  Such  make-up  work  shall  be  at 
the  same  level  of  difficulty  with  the  missed  assign- 
ment or  examination.  C  lourse  instructors  shall  hold 
all  students  with  excused  absences  to  the  same  stan- 
dard for  making  up  missed  assignments  or  examina- 
tions. While  course  instructors  should  seek  to  make 
reasonable  accommodation  for  a  student  involved 
in  University-sponsored  activities,  students  should 
understand  that  not  every  course  can  accommodate 
absences  and  that  absences  do  not  lessen  the  need 
to  meet  all  course  objectives. 


Absence  from  class  is  detrimental  to  the  learning 
process,  so  course  instructors  may  use  reasonable 
academic  penalties  which  reflect  the  importance  of 
work  missed  because  of  unexcused  absences.  Course 
instructors  who  penalize  students  for  unexcused 
absences  must  specify  attendance  requirements  as  re- 
lated to  grading  in  the  course  syllabus  and  must  keep 
accurate  attendance  records.  Course  instructors  are  S 
obligated  to  honor  exceptions  to  the  university  atten- 
dance policy  for  students  covered  by  the  Americans 
with  Disabilities  Act,  as  verified  through  paperwork 
issued  by  Student  Disability  Services. 

Enrollment 

Only  students  who  are  officially  registered  and  have 
paid  appropriate  fees  may  attend  classes.  Students 
have  the  responsibility  to  insure  that  drop/add  trans- 
actions are  completed  in  a  timely  manner.  Registered 
students  who  cease  attending  class  will  be  assigned 
a  tailing  grade. 

All  students  are  required  to  attend  the  first  scheduled 
day  of  classes  and  labs.  Students  who  cannot  attend 
the  first  class  are  responsible  tor  contacting  the' 
instructor  to  indicate  their  intent  to  remain  in  that 
class.  If  a  student  does  not  attend  the  first  class  meet- 
ing or  contact  the  course  instructor  by  the  second 
meeting  or  the  last  day  to  add,  whichever  comes  first, 
the  course  instructor  has  the  option  of  dropping  that 
student  from  the  roll.  Students  must  not  assume  that 
course  instructors  are  obligated  to  drop  them  it  they 
fail  to  attend  the  first  few  days  of  class. 
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Anticipated  Absences 

Students  should  use  the  Notification  ol  \l  eno 
module  in  Blackboard,  >>i  othei  reasonable  means,  to 
notify  the  course  instructoi  oi  .1  future  absence  from 
class,  rhis  communication  is  only  foi  information 
and  does  not  verify  rlu-  student's  reason  foi  absence 
nr  impaci  the  course  instructor's  evaluation  oi  the 
student's  academic  work,  ["he  student  must  make 
personal  contact  with  the  course  instructoi  as  soon 
.is  pi  issible. 

It  .1  student  realizes  in  the  first  two  weeks  oi  classes 
that  an  anticipated  number  ol  absences  will  exceed 
the  number  ol  excused  absences  permitted  in  the 
hum-,  the  student  should  discuss  rlu-  situation  w  ith 
Mi  o iurse  instructor,  the  student's  ad\ iser,  and/or 
the  .u  ademic  Assoc  iate  Dean  in  the  college  in  which 
tin-  student  is  enrolled.  \  suitable  resolution  should 
be  reached  before  the  end  of  the  second  week  oi 
the  semestet 

Students  are  encouraged  to  inform  course  instructors 
oi  known  conflicts  .is  soon  .is  possible,  but  no  later 
than  one  week  before  the  date  ol  any  assignment 

or  exam. 

Unanticipated  Absences 
Students  should  use  the  Notification  ol  Absence 
module  in  Blackboard  to  notifj  the  course  instruc- 
tor. This  communication  is  only  tor  information 
and  does  not  verify  the  student's  reason  tor  absence 
or  impact  the  course  instructor's  evaluation  oi  the 
student's  academic  work.  It  the  student  is  unable 
to  contact  course  instructors,  the  student  (or  repre- 
sentative) should  contact  the  ( )ffice  oi  the  I  Van  ol 
Students,  who  will  notify  the  course  instructors  ol 
tlu  K  iu  umstances,  providing  a  liaison  in  cases  limited 
hv  medical  confidentiality.  A  student  may  be  excused 
from  attending  class  in  cases  ol  emergency  or  other 
Compelling  reasons  deemed  appropriate  by  the  course 
instructoi.  Excuses  tor  emergency  absences  must  he 
reported  to  the  course  uistnu  1. 11  as  S<  ion  as  possible 
(tor  example,  through  e-mail),  bur  nor  more  than 
one  week  after  the  return  ro  class.  In  certain  cases, 
the  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies  (or  designee) 
,ma\  provide  a  letter  verifying  the  student's  absence 

Sed.  Course  instructors  are  expected  to  exi  Use 
absences  tor  reasons  including: 

1.  Injury  or  illness  too  severe  or  contagious  tor  the 
student  to  attend  class,  when  certified  by  111  attend 
tag  physil  1  an.  Physicians  and  stafl  at  Redtern  Health 
Center  do  not  provide  written  excuses;  however, 
Students  should  retain  paperwork  ot  medical  visirs 
affirming  dare  and  rime.  Whenever  possible,  students 
should  v  isit  Redtern  as  outpatients  without  missing 
class  \n  absence  tor  a  non-acute  medic  al  sen  ice  does 
not  constitute  an  excused  absence.  <•  lourse  instructors 

mav.  at  their  discretion,  require  documentation  ot 

medical  absent  es 

2  Death,  serious  illness,  or  emergency  in  a 
student's  immediate  family  (course  instructors  may 
require  doc  umentarion). 

V  Participation  m  authorized  University-spon- 
sored activities,  not  to  include  practice  tor  the  activi- 
ties. Course  instrui  tors  mav  require  documentation 

trom  the  couist    instructors  or  Stafl  advisor  ot  tin 

sponsored  I  Iniversity  group. 

4.  Religious  observances  and  practices  which 
prevent  the  student  trom  being  present  during  a 


class  period  (advanced  consultation  approval  by  the 

instrui  tor  is  net  I 

i   Participation  in     «ri 
ings  (e.g.,  jur  ena) 

6  Required partii  ipati 11  militai v  1  ibligatii ins 

as  v  n  1  it  led  by  the  studi  manding  officer. 

In  the  event  .  .t  a  regional  or  national  em 

pandemic ,  hurricane,  etc  ),  students  missing  c  lasses 

mi' i  I  ■  charged  with  unexe  used  a  it  the 

nature  and  extc  nt  ot  the  emergent  v  is  defined  and 
disseminated  hv  the  Provost  (or  designee). 

Appeals 

i. In n  who  tech  that  a  grade  has  been  affected 
hv  a  legitimate  absence  that  an  instructor  did  nor 

excuse  mav  appeal  the  grade  through  the  Academic 

( irievaiK  e  pi  lents  may  appeal,  in  writing,  a 

ionise  instil    i  ion  not  to  excuse   in  absence 

to  the  academic  Associate  Dean  of  the  academic  unit 
offering  thee  ourse.  IV  tore  taking  action,  the  Associ- 
ate  I  'em  should  request  that  the  course  instructoi 

explain  his  01  her  denial  in  writing. 

Dead  Days 

During  the  last  two  i  lass  davs  ot  the  tall  and  ~|'iiii^ 
semesters,  loiiinionlv    let!  i  led   t..  as  Dead  I' 
rc'jMllarlv  si  hedilled  i  lasses  are  i  ondllcred;  howevei. 
COUrSe  testing  on  these  davs  is  limited  to  si  hedilled 

laboratory  and  one-semester-hour  course  final  exams 
and  make-up  rests.  1  )ead  I  Vvs  are  observed  during  tall 
and  spring  semesters  only.  I  V.ul  Pavs  Ai<  not  apply 
to  1 1  inrses  numbered  6(X  i  »i  above. 

Auditing  Policies 

Qualified  students  mav  audit  courses  upon  written 
approval  oi  the  instructor.  Auditors  are  under  nx  obli- 
gation ol  regular  attendance,  preparation,  recitatii  in, 
or  examination  and  receive  no  credit  Partic  ipation  in 

claSSTCH  im  disi  USSion  and  laboratory  exercises  hv  audi- 
tors is  at  the  d is,  n  ii.  iii  :  a  the  instructor.  A*student 
who  has  previously  audited  a  o  iurse  is  ineligible  tor 
credit  by  examination. 

I  Indergraduate  and  graduate  students  enrolled  in  12 
or  more  hours  mav  audit  courses  at  no  additional 
Others  interested  in  auditing  should  verify 
their  eligibility  through  the  Registrar's  Offi 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan 

Students  in, iv  reduce  the  time  necessary  to  earn  both 

degrees  by  applying  graduate  credits  to  both  under- 
graduate and  graduate  pn  igram  requirement 
eligible,  the  student  must  have  completed  the  bach- 
urriculum  through  the  junior  year  (minimum 
lits)  and  have  a  minimum  overall  grade-point 
ratioot  1.4  A  maximum  ot  12  credit  hours  of  gradu- 
uses  m  the  master's  program  mav  he  applied 
ro  the  bachelor's  program.  As  determined  hv  the 
participating  bachelor's  program,  graduate  umtHs 
mav  he  applied  to  the  bachelor's  degree  as  electives  or 
technical  requirements  or  hv  substitution  ot  700-  or 

800  level  i nurses  tor  required  undergraduate  courses. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  600-level  counterparts 
or400-le\el  courses  required  tor  the  bachelor's  degree 
nted  toward  master's  requirements.  C  omhmed 
bachelor's  master's  plan  students  are  not  eligible  tor 
graduate  appointments  tor  financial  aid  until  their 
bachelor's  degrees  have  been  awarded. 


Pun  .dun  lor  Student! 

"sin.  e    nelthet    all    i  II  idetL't  adi  lali     I 

' 

should  consult  both  their  academic 

n  they  wish  •  'Hi  ially 

request  participation  in  the  combined  bach 
mm  by  completion  ot  I .  am  i  i 
MS,  "Request  tor  (  ombined  Bachelor's  Master's 
Education  Plan,'   available  online  at  ww\ 
clenuon 

by  the  program  coordinatoi  or  department  chaii  "t 
both  programs  are  required, 

I'nu edure  tor  I  \  partments 

desiring  to 

parti,  ipate  in  rin   i .  imbined  bac  luh 

ni  slu mill  submit  a  written  notification  to  the 
■ 
on  which  they  intend  to  make  tin 
to  their  students. 

Senior  Enrollment  in  Graduate  Courses 
Clemson  University  seniors  meeting  the  ai 

H  standard  tor  graduate  work  I  VO  i  umulative 
ire  eligible  to  request  enrollment  in 
Ite  level  courses.  Enrollment  ot  seniors  in  am 
graduate  course  is  subject  to  tpproval  by  the  I 

ffering  the  course  and  the  School. 

The  total  course  workload  tor  the  semester  must  not 

exceed  18  hours,  and  the  cumulative  graduate  iredirs 
earned  by  seniors  shall  not  exceed  12  Semester  hours. 
The  credits  and  quality  points  asM,i  jated  with  senior 
enrollment  m  graduate  courses  will  he  part  ot  the 
undergraduate  record. 

Seniors  vv  ith  a  V4  or  Higher  Cl'R 
Seniors  with   V4  or  higher  grade-point  rat 
etigil  ile  tor  participation  in  the  combined  bachelor's 
master's  plan  (see  "Combined  Bacheli 

Plan"). 

Seniors  w  ith  a  5.0  or  Higher  GPR 
Seniors  with  3.0  or  higher  grade-point  ratios  are  eli- 
gible to  request  enrollment  in  graduate  level . 
to  meet  requirements  tor  the  bachelor  s  degree;  how- 

irses  used  tor  this  purpose  cannot  he  counted 
later  towards  an  advanced  degree.  Alternatively, 
these  students  mav  also  rake  courses  in  excess  ol  the 
requirements  tor  their  undergraduate  d 
mav  request  thar  these  courses  be  included  a 
oi  their  graduate  program  it  they  inenrU 

admitted  to  the  Gradual    S  not  In- 

taken  at  the  600  level  it  their  400-level  count 
are  required  tor  the  undergraduate  degree  in  t! 
academic  major  as  the  prop 

Procedure  lor  Students 

Approval  hv  the  Graduate  School  is  required  prior 
to  registration  in  any  graduate  S  nior  enroll- 

ment forms,  GS6,  Request  tor  Senior  Enrollment, 
and  GS  ailable  at  cmson. 

Forms. php. 
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Academic  Regulations 

GRADUATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

A  candidate  tor  an  undergraduate  degree  is  a  student 
who  has  submitted  a  completed  diploma  application 
by  the  deadline  prescribed  in  the  University  calendar 
for  a  particular  graduation  date. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  apply  for  their 
diplomas  within  three  weeks  following  the  opening 
of  the  final  semester  or  the  opening  of  the  first  sum- 
mer session  prior  to  the  date  the  degrees  are  to  be 
awarded.  Applications  must  be  submitted  through 
SISWeb  at  tigerweb.clemson.edu 

Only  candidates  who  have  completed  all  graduation 
requirements  are  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
graduation  ceremony. 

Residence  Requirement 

To  qualify  for  an  undergraduate  degree,  a  student 
must  complete  through  instruction  from  Clemson 
a  minimum  of  37  of  the  last  43  credits  presented  tor 
the  degree.  A  waiver  may  be  obtained  for  approved 
study  abroad  experiences  through  the  Undergraduate 
Studies  Office,  E-103  Martin  Hall.  (To  qualify  for  the 
tive-year  professional  undergraduate  degree  in  Land- 
scape Architecture,  a  student  must  complete  through 
instruction  from  Clemson,  a  minimum  of  42  of  the 
last  48  credits  presented  for  the  degree.) 

Make-up  of  Incompletes  Received  in 
Last  Semester 

A  candidate  for  a  degree  who  receives  one  or  more 
grades  of  /  in  the  semester  immediately  prior  to 
graduation  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  remove  the 
unsatisfactory  grades  provided  the  final  grades  are 
received  in  the  Registration  Services  Office,  E-206 
Martin  Hall,  by  the  time  grades  for  candidates  for 
graduation  are  due.  A  student  who  qualifies  for 
graduation  under  this  regulation  will  be  awarded 
his/her  degree  on  the  regular  date  for  the  award 
of  degrees. 


Special  Requirements 

A  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  is  required 
for  graduation.  Candidates  for  graduation  must  be 
officially  accepted  in  the  major  in  which  they  are 
applying  for  a  degree  no  later  than  the  term  prior  to 
submitting  the  application. 

Awarding  of  Degrees  Posthumously 

An  undergraduate  student  may  be  awarded  a  degree 
posthumously  on  the  recommendation  of  the  faculty 
of  the  college  concerned,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

•  the  student  had  at  least  a  2.0  grade-point  ratio  at 
time  of  death 

•  including  credits  scheduled  in  the  term  in  which 
death  occurred,  the  student  a)  had  satisfied  75%  of 
the  degree  requirements  and  b)  met  the  residence 
requirement  for  a  degree  which  requires  that  37  of 
the  last  43  credits  presented  for  a  degree  be  earned 
at  Clemson. 

Credit  Limitation 

If  all  work  toward  a  degree  is  not  completed  within 
six  years  after  entrance,  the  student  may  be  required 
to  take  additional  courses. 


Academic  Honors 

Honor  Graduates 

To  be  graduated  with  honors,  a  student  must  have 
a  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  as  follows: 
cum  laude-3.70,  magna  cum  laude-3.85,  and 
summa  cum  laude—  3.95. 

Honor  Lists 

At  the  end  of  the  fall  and  spring  semesters,  the  follow- 
ing lists  shall  be  compiled  of  undergraduate  students 
who  have  achieved  grade-point  ratios  of  3.50-4.00 
on  a  minimum  of  12  semester  hours,  exclusive  of 
Pass/Fail  coursework. 

Dean's  List-3.50  to  3.99  grade-point  ratio 
President's  List-4.00  grade-point  ratio 

Honors  and  Awards 

The  University  otters  a  number  of  awards  tor  out- 
standing achievement  in  specific  fields  and  endeav- 
ors. Recipients  are  chosen  by  selection  committees 
and  are  announced  at  the  annual  Honors  and 
Awards  Day  program  or  other  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies Detailed  information  rehiring  to  such  awards 
is  available  in  the  offices  of  the  academic  deans  and 
department  chairs. 

Preprofessional  Studies 

Clemson  University  will  award  the  degree  of  Bachelor 

of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Preprofessional 
Studies  to  a  student  who  is  pursuing  a  degree  in 
a  professional  school.  The  Student  must  have  also 
satisfactorily  completed  three  years  of  undergraduate 
work  in  an  appropriate  curriculum  and  the  first  year 
ot  work  in  an  accredited  medical,  dental,  veterinary, 
or  other  accredited  professional  school,  provided  the 
student  fulfills  the  requirements  for  the  three-year 
program  as  follows  and  the  other  specified  condi- 
tions are  met. 

1.  At  least  two  of  the  three  years  of  preprofessional 
work,  including  the  third  year,  must  he  taken  in 
residence  at  this  University. 

2.  A  minimum  of  thtee  years  of  undergraduate 
work  (i.e.  preprofessional  school  credit)  must  be 
presented. 

3.  Normal  progress  must  have  been  made  toward 
fulfilling  the  degree  requirement  of  the  curriculum 
in  which  the  student  is  enrolled  at  Clemson. 

4.  The  student  applying  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Preprofessional  Studies 
must  be  recommended  by  the  college  at  Clemson 
in  which  the  curriculum  that  he/she  is  majoring 
as  a  Clemson  student  is  located  or  by  the  college  in 
which  three  years  of  normal  progress  toward  a  degree 
can  be  identified. 

5.  If  the  combination  of  preprofessional  work 
taken  and  the  work  in  the  first  year  of  professional 
school  is  equivalent  to  that  which  is  required  in 
some  other  bachelor's  degree  program  at  Clemson, 
the  college  concerned  may  recommend  the  other 
bachelor's  degree. 

The  above  requirements  and  conditions  became 
effective  July  1,  1974,  and  will  apply  to  all  students 
who  satisfy  these  requirements  and  conditions  after 
that  date. 

A  Clemson  student  having  left  the  University  before 
receiving  the  bachelor's  degree  (prior  to  July  1,  1974) 
and  having  enrolled  immediately  in  an  accredited 
professional  postgraduate  school  may  apply  for  a 
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bachelor's  degree  from  Clemson  and  haw  his/her 
application  considered  on  an  individual  basis.  The 
college(s)  at  Clemson  considering  the  application  is 
authorized  to  examine  the  student's  entire  record  in 
both  preprofessional  and  professional  studies  and 
exercise  its  own  judgment  concerning  the  three-year 
requirement  for  Preprofessional  Studies. 

Second  Baccalaureate  Degree 

To  complete  a  second  baccalaureate  degree,  a  srudenr 
must  complete  a  minimum  of  30  semester  hours  at 
Clemson  in  addition  to  the  greater  number  of  hours 
required  for  either  degree  and  satisfy  all  course  and 
grade  requirements  for  the  second  degree. 

Double  Major 

A  student  in  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  program 
may  be  awarded  a  single  baccalaureate  degree  with  a 
double  major.  The  two  m.i|ors  may  be  within  a  single 
college  or  may  involve  two  colleges  but  are  limited  to 
Bachelor  ot  Arts  degree  programs. 

Graduate  Degrees 

Graduate  degrees  are  available  from  all  five  colleges 
in  addition  to  several  interdisciplinary  programs. 
Clemson  University  offers  more  than  100  graduate 
degree  programs.  The  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy, Education  Specialist,  Master  of  Arts,  Master  of 
Science,  Master  of  Agricultural  Education,  Master 
of  Architecture,  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master 
of  Business  Administration,  Master  of  City  and 
Regional  Planning,  Master  of  Construction  Science 
and  Management,  Master  of  Education,  Master  of 
Engineering,  Master  of  Fine  Arts,  Master  of  Forest 
Resources,  Master  of  Human  Resource  Development, 
Master  of  Landscape  Architecture,  Master  of  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management,  Master  of 
Professional  Accountancy,  Master  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, and  Master  of  Real  Estate  Development 
are  awarded  to  students  who  complete  prescribed 
graduate  programs. 

Additional  information  is  available  from  the  Gradu- 
ate School. 

ACADEMIC  RECORDS 

The  student's  permanent  academic  record  is  main- 
tained in  the  Registrar's  Office  and  contains  personal 
identifying  information,  grades,  and  credits.  Where 
appropriate,  statements  of  a  corrective  nature,  with- 
drawals, suspension  for  failure  to  meet  academic- 
standards,  suspension  for  disciplinary  reasons,  and 
graduation  data  are  added.  The  academic  record 
is  a  historical  record  of  the  student's  academic 
progress. 

Classification 

All  new  students  are  classified  as  freshmen  unless 
they  have  attended  another  college  prior  to  entrance. 
Students  who  have  completed  college  work  elsewhere 
will  be  classified  on  the  basis  of  semester  hours  ac- 
cepted at  Clemson  rather  than  the  amount  of  work 
presented.  To  be  classified  as  a  member  of  any  class . 
other  than  freshman,  students  must  meet  the  credit- 
hour  requirements  below: 

Sophomore— minimum  30  credit  hours 

Junior-minimum  60  credit  hours 

Senior— minimum  90  credit  hours 


Change  of  Major 

i\ny  undergraduate  student  who  meets  the  Academic 

Eligibility  Polic  \  aftei  attemptin  :  12  a    lit  1 i     n 

( Ilemson  I  Iniversity  (or  who  is  allowed  t nt i 

by  virtue  of  .1  semester  2.4  grade  |  on  l 

earned  credits  or  who  is  allowed  to  continue  through 
appi  1 1  to  the  Appeals  (  lommittee  on  \cadi  mil  l  li 
gibility  01  by  othei  authori  ition  oi  this  committee) 
m  r  n  in  >f<  1  Fn  -in  .  me  maji  h  ti  iam  ithet  \n\  ( ollege 
or  department  that  seeks  an  exe  eption  to  tin--  policy 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  collegiate  dean  and 
tli!  provost 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

A  student  may  withdraw  from  the  I  Iniversity  subjec  1 
to  the  restrictions  in  the  section  on  W    Withdrew. 
Students  who  exceed  these  restrictions  shall  have 
final  grades  recorded.  Any  variance  from  the  re- 
strictions must  be  approved  bv  the  provost  or  the 
-  designee.  1  he  student  must  document  the 
circumstances  supporting  the  request    All  Univei 
mi\  withdrawals  (including  withdrawing  from  the 
i  -•  1 1 1  \  . .  iurse  in  w  hich  a  student  is  enrolled)  must  be 
processed  In  the  Associate  Dean  oi  I  ndergraduate 
Studies.  Students  should  report  to  1   103  Martin  Hall 
Students  receiving  financial  aid  who  withdraw  from 
the  Univei  -it\  may  have  to  ivpav  significant  portions 
oi  1I1,  n  financial  aid.  Students  should  report  toG 
Sikes  Mali  to  determine  the  amount    F01  financial 
.iid  put  poses,  enrollment  is  defined  and  satisi 
academic  progress  levels  are  established  ,0  oi  the 
fest  .l.n  to  register  or  add  >.  lasses  Withdraw  ing  fion 
the  University  can  negatively  impact  financial  aid 
eligibility  it  1  student  has  nor  completed  a  sufficient 
number  oi  hours.  Details  are  available  in  the  publica- 
tion Financing  Your  ( 'Aemson  (  University  Education  or  ar 
inaid 

Academic  Renewal 
The  student  w  ho  has  nor  enrolled  .ir  Clemst  1 
period  ot  two  or  more  academic  years  may  apply  to  the 
AppeaU  c  lommittec  on  V  ademic  Eligibility  tor  read- 
in  ission  undeT  spe<  ial  conditions  known  as  academic 
renewal,  unless  the  student  has  been  permanently 
dismissed.  I  nder  the  a< ademic  renewal  conditions, 
me  previous  credits  attem]  ted  m  I  grade-point  deficit 
will  not  constitute  a  liability  in  a  new  gradi 
computation;  however,  no  credits  passed  or  their  at- 
tending grade  points  will  be  available  to  the  student 
Kit  a  degree  1  courses  previously 

passed  may  not  be  validated  K  spec  ial  examin 
The  previous  record  will  appear  on  rhe  permanent 
reeord  as  well  as  rhe  notation  of  readmission  under 
rhe  poliq  oi  academic  renewal.  Students  returning 
hndei  :  mic  renewal  policy  who  apply  for 

financial  aid  should  submit  written  notification  oi 
their  status  to  the  ( )ffi<  e  oi  Student  Financial  Aid 
in  order  to  update  theii  academic  progress  record. 
loi  tin, in,  ial  aid  purposes,  rerms  enrolled  in  prior 
ro  at  ademic  renewal  are  counted  111  the  1 2  semesters 
allowed  for  satisfactory  academic  pr  igress. 

Transcripts 

Dffic  ial  transcripts  are  issued  only  ar  the  authorized, 
wrirren  request  of  the  student.  Requests  should  be 
directed  to  transcripts,  104  Sikes  Hall,  Box  H5125, 
Clemsi  ;4t1_'  5    transcript  Request  forms 

ni.w  be  downloaded  at   n     strara  ei  -.ni.edu  html 
1    .'       Payment  in  advance  is  required  and 


miu  iu  an  I  k 
press,  VISA,  I  igi  rSrripi  1  able  to(  I 

I  Iniversity),  moi  1  he  following  must 

1     in  ludi  I  w ith  the  nans,  1  ipi  requ<  t:  lull  namt 
(inc  luding  any  names  used  while  at  (  lem 
security  numbei  ■  irrent  iddress,  date  of  birth,  date 
the  student  last  an  mson,  where  the  tran 

1  ripl  1    to  bi  sint,  student  signature,  and  payment 
inscript.T  1  quests « ill  not  be 

I    transcript  n  |u<   1    »rmalry  proc  essed 

within  48  hours,  but  additional  proc  essing  time  ma\ 
be  1    r in,  d  at  the  end  of  a  semester  Inform  11 

i\  tilabli  fromthi  I  II 1 1  Student  Sc  i\  i<  es ( >ffice  at 

the  addn     abovi  or  by  telephone  at  (864)  65l 

v  )ffic  ial  transcri]  ued  fi  n  those  who  are 

in. I.  I ited  to  the  I  nivi 

UNDERGRADUATE 
ACADEMIC  INTEGRITY 

mbers  oi  the(  'lemson  I  Iniversity  community, 

1  eel  1  I   lemson's  vision 

oi  this  instit m 

Fundamental  to  this  vision  is  a  mut  nitment 

ro  truthfulness,  honor,  and  responsibility,  without 
which  we  cannot  earn  rhe  rrusr  and  respect  oi  others. 
Furthermore,  we  recognize  that  at  ademic  dishonesty 
from  the  value  of  a(  Ictiison  degree.  There- 
tore,  we  shall  nor  tolerate  lying,  chi  tealing 
in  any  form. 

I.  Academic  Integrity  Policy 

A.  Any  breach  of  the  principles  outlined  in  rhe 

mic  Integrit  nt  is  considered  an  act 

oi  ac  ademic  dishonesty. 

B.  Academic  dishonesty  is  further  defined  as: 

1.  Giving,  receiving,  or  using  unauthorized  aid  on 
any  ac  ademic  work; 

2.  Plagiarism,  which  includes  the  intentional  or 
unintentional  copying  of  language,  structure,  or 

ideas  oi  another  and  attributing  rhe  work  ro  one's 
own  efforts; 

J.  Attempts  to  o  >r  delete  computer  files 

that  bi  I  other  person  or  use  of  computet 

accounts  that  belong  to  another  person  without  rhe 
permission  of  rhe  file  owner  or  account  owner; 

(  .  All  ac  ademic  work  submitted  tor  grading  contains 
an  implicit  pledge  and  mav  contain,  at  the  request  of 
an  instruc  tor,  an  explic  it  pledge  by  the  student  that 
no  unauthorized  aid  has  been  received. 

D.  It  i>  rhe  responsibility  of  every  member  of  the 
Clemson  I  Iniversity  community  to  enforce  1 
demic  Integrity  Polic  y. 

II.  Academic  Integrit)  Committee 

kin  powei  •  es  of  academic  dishonesty  is 

vested  in  an  Academic  Integrity  Committee. 

\  Structure— The  Academic  Integrity  ( lommittee  is 
posed  oi  twenty  members  as  follows: 
1.  Ten  tenured  members  of  the  fac  ultv ;  two  mem- 
bers from  each  college  elected  by  their  respective 
collegiate  (acuities.  Faculty  members  wall  be  elected 
on  a  staggered  term  basis,  serving  tor  a  period  of 
rwo  years  after  initiation  of  staggered  rerms.  Terms 
commence  with  tall  semester  late  registration. 

2     ben  members  ot  rhe  undergraduate  student 
body;  two  from  each  college.  Student  members  are 
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nominated  I 
setllest. 

point)  1 

intment  and  must  i  . 

b\  tin 

ll    III  tin      I   1  td  With  tel  1 

11  iliitnelH  Hi'.'  with  tall 

hv  ided    li.' 

boards 

will  heai  tli- 

boards  i.onV' 

there  are  1  -  I  or  sumn 

the  As 

mi  at  least  1  mc  hearing  I" iard  to  hear  1 

4.  I  li 

members,  two  students,  and  one  chairperson.  Quo- 
rum, tor  a  hi 

member,  and  a  i  hairperson    I 
board  w  ill  be  bv  majl  >ntv  t 

5.  l  Ihairpersons  w  ill 
Committee's  membership.  Two  chairi 
selected  from  the  i.k  ultv  membership  and  tv 
the  student  membership. 

(>.  Before  hearing  any  case:  of  the 

committee  musr  undergo  a  training  session(s)  with 
the  Asso>  1  it  lies. 

7.  The  AsMn  i.ite  I  Van  ot  ' 

is  rhe  administrative  coordinator  ot  tl 
Integrity  <■  Committee. 

B.    Procedures 

I.  When,  in  rhe  opinion  ot  .1  course  instl 
there  is  evidence  that  a  student  has  commitl 

ademic  dishonesty,  rhar  person  must 
formal  written  chat  mic  dishonesty,  includ- 

ing a  description  ot  the  misconduct,  ro  rhe  A 
Dean  ofUndergi  1  lies.  The  n  ; 

son  may,  ar  his   her  disc  retioti,  inform  each  involved 
student  privately  ot  the  nature  ot  tin    '.: 
lii  t  ases  of  plagiarism  (I.B.2.)  instructors  may 
an  option,  the  Plagiarism  Resolution  Fi  irm  n 
from  rhe  Office  of  I  'ndergraduate  Studies. 

1.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  a  student,  ti 
evidence  that  another  student  has  committed 

lemic  dishonesty,  he  she  should 
instructor  tor  rhe  course  to  discuss  rhe  11 
being  contacted,  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  inst 
there  is  evidence  that  a  student  has  cornn   n 
oi  academic  dishonesty,  the  instructor  must  make  .1 
formal  written  chat  1  micdishon 

ing  a  description  of  rhe  miscondui 
1 'can  of  I  'ndergraduate  Studies.  The  in 
at  his   her  discretion,  inform  each  student  il 
privately  of  the  nature  of  the  alleged  d 

5  If.foi  inyn  ison,  the  person  who  first 
an  integrity  violation  is  not  available  I 
charge,  rhe  department  chair  tor  d 

ite  Dean  tor  the  department  in  wh 
course  is  taught  mav  submit  thech 
ate  I '■  lies. 

4.  When  the  Associate  I ) 
Studies  has  received  a  formal  ch 
violation,  he  she  wall  contact  the  srudi    1 
privately  to  notify  him  her  ot  the  charge  and  will 
provide  the  student  with  a  copv  ot  tin 
copy  ot  the  procedures  that  rhe  Academic  I 
Committee  has  adopted,  pursuant  ro  numl 
low.  If  a  studenr  is  charged  w  irh  academi 
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he/she  may  not  withdraw  from  the  course  unless  he/ 
she  is  exonerated  of  the  charge.  If  a  student  is  found 
in  violation  of  the  academic  integrity  policy  and 
receives  a  redeemable  grade  as  the  penalty,  he/she 
will  not  he  allowed  to  redeem  that  grade  under  the 
Academic  Redemption  Policy.  If  the  student  fails  to 
respond  to  the  Asso<  late  Dean's  requests  for  a  meet- 
ing within  ten  university  working  days,  the  student  is 
considered  to  have  waived  his  her  right  to  a  hearing, 
thus  admitting  to  being  in  violation  of  the  Academic 
Integrity  Policy. 

5.  After  informing  the  student  involved,  the  Associ- 
ate Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies  will  convene  one 
of  the  boards  of  the  Academic  Integrity  Committee 
within  14  calendar  days,  (exclusive  of  University 
holidays)  from  the  Tnj^»  tin  iccused  student  pro- 
vides .1  written  ivI'uuI^HIiIk  charge  fhe  student 
will  provide  the  rebuttalno  later  than  five  university 
working  days  following  notification  of  the  charge  from 
Undergraduate  Studies.  (Students  charged  in  the 
spring  term,  but  not  enrolled  in  summer  sessions,  may 
be  given  a  continuance  to  the  next  fall  term.  Should 
the  University  schedule  be  interrupted  due  to  emer- 
gency circumstances,  academic  integrity  cases  will  be 
resolved  as  soon  as  possible  once  classes  resume.)  All 
students  will  be  presumed  not  in  violation  of  a  charge 
until  found  in  violation  by  a  hearing  board.  Each 
parry  is  responsible  tor  having  present  at  the  hearing 
all  witnesses  that  be  she  wishes  to  speak  on  his/her 
behalf.  Witnesses  must  have  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  events  under  discussion. 

6.  A  charge  of  academic  dishonesty  in  a  course 
must  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the  beginning 
of  the  next  term,  exclusive  of  summer  vacation.  For 
cases  that  are  not  resolved  before  course  grades  are 
due,  instructors  will  assign  a  grade  <>t  '  as  .1  place- 
holder tor  the  grade.  This  symbol  will  be  replaced 
with  the  course  grade  once  the  case  is  resolved. 

7.  The  Academic  Integrity  Committee  will  adopt 
its  procedures,  to  be  followed  by  all  hearing  boards, 
prior  to  the  first  case  heard  by  a  hearing  board.  In 
addition  to  providing  the  student  with  a  copy  of  the 
procedures,  as  stated  in  number  4  above,  the  Associate 
Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies  will  provide  a  copy  of 
the  procedures  to  the  invoked  course  instructor  and 
also  the  hearing  board  JSf1' ''  rs.  rhe  Associate  Dean 
of  Undergraduate  Studies  will  also  retain  copies  of 
these  procedures.  The  procedures  must  afford  both 
instructors  and  smdents  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  cases  and  the  opportunity  for  rebuttal. 

8.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  a  finding  of  "in  viola- 
tion," the  course  instructor  may  consult  with  the 
Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies  to  consider 
any  past  precedent  established  regarding  academic 
penalties  levied  in  similar  cases.  Instructors  must 
inform  the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Stud- 
ies of  the  academic  penalty  for  a  student  found  "in 
violation"  by  a  hearing  board. 

9.  The  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Smdies 
is  responsible  for  notifying  the  registrar  and  all  other 
appropriate  University  personnel  of  the  finding  of  "in 
violation"  and  the  academic  penalty.  The  Associate 
Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies  retains  all  records  of 
academic  dishonesty  cases  and  their  findings  in  accor- 
dance with  the  University's  Records  Retention  Policy. 

C.  Penalties 

1.  Upon  a  finding  of  "not  in  violation"  by  a  hear- 
ing board,  the  student's  record  will  not  reflect  the 
incident.  ..   •. 


2.  Upon  a  finding  of  "in  violation"  by  a  hearing 
board,  the  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Stud- 
ies will  notify  the  student  and  course  instructor  of 
rhe  decision  immediately.  It  the  offense  is  the  first 
tor  rhe  student,  then  the  instructor  has  the  ability 
to  determine  the  academic  penalty,  which  shall  not 
exceed  a  grade  of  F  for  the  course. 

}.  It  the  finding  of  "in  violation"  is  not  the 
student's  first  offense,  the  student  will  receive  a 
grade  of  F  for  the  course,  will  be  suspended  from 
the  University  for  one  or  more  semesters,  and  may 
be  permanently  dismissed  from  the  University.  The 
hearing  board  will  determine  the  period  for  which 
the  student  will  be  suspended  or,  it  applicable,  perma- 
nently dismissed.  It  the  accused  student  wanes  his 
Ik  i  right  to  a  hearing  and  the  incident  is  not  a  first 
offense,  the  student  will  receive  a  grade  of  F  tor  the 
*  ourse  and  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  for 
one  or  more  semesters.  The  length  ot  the  suspension 
will  be  determined  by  the  Associate  Dean  of  Under- 
graduate Studies.  Suspension  or  disiniss.il  requires 
the  approval  ot  rhe  President  of  the  University. 

D.  Appeals 

1.  Students  do  not  have  the  option  to  appeal  a 
decision  tendered  by  the  hearing  board,  whether  it 
is  the  first,  second,  or  any  subsequent  offense.  Stu- 
dents do  not  have  the  option  to  appeal  the  penalty 
determined  by  the  course  instructor  for  first  offenses 
or  to  appeal  the  grade  ot  F  tor  the  course  given  tor 
second  offenses. 

2  I  <>r  offenses  resulting  in  suspension  or  perma- 
nent dismissal,  students  have  the  option  to  present 
written  information  to  the  Dean  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  to  appeal  the  length  ot  the  suspension  or  to 
appeal  a  decision  of  permanent  dismissal.  Students 
must  present  information  in  their  defense,  as  allowed 
m  this  paragraph,  to  the  Dean  within  five  university 
working  days  after  receipt  ot  written  notification  of 
the  suspension  or  dismissal.  However,  as  stated  in 
number  1  above.  Students  cannot  appeal  a  decision 
rendered  by  the  hearing  board. 

ACADEMIC  GRIEVANCE 
BOARD 

I.  Purpose 

Clemson  University  is  dedicated  to  the  fair  and 
impartial  review  of  grievances  by  students  against 
faculty  and  staff.  The  Academic  Grievance  Board  is 
responsible  for  reviewing  and  adjudicating  allegations 
by  undergraduate  students  of  unfairness  or  inequity 
in  the  assigning  of  final  grades.  Only  grievances  that 
contest  a  final  grade  are  considered  by  the  Academic 
Grievance  Board. 

II.  Definitions 

The  Academic  Grievance  Board  comprises  two 
separate  entities:  a  seven-person  Academic  Griev- 
ance Panel  and  a  25-person  Academic  Grievance 
Committee. 

The  Academic  Grievance  Panel  is  responsible  for 
the  initial  review  of  grievances  and  for  determining 
which  grievances  will  go  forward  to  the  Academic 
Grievance  Committee  (see  section  IV.4  below). 
There  are  five  faculty  representatives  to  the  Academic 
Grievance  Panel,  one  from  each  of  the  five  colleges. 
The  members  of  the  Academic  Grievance  Panel  are 
appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies 
tor  three-year  terms.  In  addition,  there  are  two 


undergraduate  stuelent  representatives  to  the  panel 
appointed  tot  nvo-year  terms.  Undergraduate  student 
representatives  are  selected  on  a  rorating  basis  from 
each  of  the  five  colleges.  The  student  representatives 
are  appointed  to  the  Academic  Grievance  Panel  by 
rhe  President  ot  the  Student  Senate.  The  Academic 
Grievance  Panel  will  elect  a  chair  each  year,  chosen 
from  among  the  faculty  members  on  rhe  Academic 
Grievance  Panel. 

The  Academic  Grievance  Committee  is  responsible 
tor  hearing  student  grievances,  proposing  resolutions 
to  grievances,  and,  in  the  case  ot  appeals,  forwarding 
recommendations  to  the  Dean  of  Undergraduate 
Studies.  Grievances  are  heard  by  three-person  sub- 
committees, appointed  by  the  Chair  ot  the  Academic 
Grievance  Committee.  The  Academic  Grievance 
Committee  may  hear  a  grievance  only  if  a  recom- 
mendation tor  a  hearing  is  made  by  the  Academic 
Grievance  Panel.  The  Academic  Grievance  Commit- 
tee consists  ot  IS  faculty  representatives,  three  from 
each  college,  and  ten  student  representatives,  two 
from  each  college.  Faculty  representatives  are  elected 
by  their  colleges  and  serve  three-year  terms.  Student 
representatives  are  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Student  Senate  and  serve  two-year  terms.  The  Chair 
ot  the  Academic  Grievance  Committee  is  appointed 
by  the  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

III.  Grounds  for  Academic  Grievances 

I  he  Academic  Grievance  Board  provides  tor  hearings 
on  academic  grievances  that  are  based  on  either  or 
both  ot  the  following  claims: 

A.  The  method  used  tor  arriving  at  a  student's  final 
grade  was  in  clear  violation  ot  the  method  described 
in  the  instructor's  course  syllabus. 

B.  The  method  used  for  arriving  at  a  student's  final 
grade  was  in  clear  violation  ot  departmental,  college 
or  university  policy. 

The  Academic  Grievance  Board  will  not  attempt  to  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  tor  an  instructor's  on  such  matters 
as  a)  quality  <  >f  the  instructor's  teaching,  b)  quality  of  the 
student's  work,  or  c)  quality  of  course  content. 

The  Academic  Grievance  Committee  shall  not  hear 
any  grievances  including  allegations  of  discrimina- 
tion based  on  age,  color,  disability,  gender,  national 
origin,  race,  religion,  sexual  orientation,  or  veteran's 
status  even  if  the  grievance  falls  within  one  of  the 
categories  noted  above.  All  such  discrimination 
complaints  should  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Ac- 
cess and  Equity  in  110  Holtzendortt,  656-3181.  The 
Academic  Grievance  Committee  shall  refer  any  such 
discrimination  complaints  it  receives  to  the  Office 
of  Access  and  Equity. 

IV.  Rules  and  Procedures  for 
Academic  Grievances 

1.  Any  student  tiling  a  grievance  must  first  at- 
tempt to  resolve  it  by  consulting  with  the  involved 
faculty  member.  In  the  event  that  the  student  and 
faculty  member  cannot  arrive  at  a  resolution,  the 
student  shall  consult  with  the  department  chair  of' 
the  faculty  member  and  the  Dean  of  the  college  of 
the  faculty  member,  respectively.  The  department 
chair  and  Dean  shall  make  every  effort  to  help  the 
student  and  the  faculty  member  arrive  at  a  resolution 
to  the  problem.  At  any  time  during  this  process,  rhe 
student  may  consult  with  the  Undergraduate  Student 
Ombudsman. 
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2  h  the  grievance  remains  unresolved,  the  stu- 
dent m.n  bring  the  grievance  before  the  Academic 
grievance  Board.  ""he  student  must  first  meet  with 
the  Associate  Dean  in  the  Ottnc  ot  I  'inlcigr.nliiatc 
Studies.  The  Associate  Dean  will  describe  the  griev 
|  Knee  process  to  the  student.  It  the  student  wishes  to 
proceed  with  the  grievance,  the  student  will  provide 
a  written  statement  detailing  the  grievance  to  the  Vs 
sih  Mir  I  v.m  1  he  written  statement  must  spe<  itv  the 
ipec  iiu  syllabus,  departmental,  *  ollege  or  university 
policy  that  the  student  alleges  to  have  hern  violated, 
In  addition,  the  student  will  secure,  from  the  ( )ffi<  e 
Ef.Undergraduate  Studies,  a  grievance  checklist  form 
On  this  form,  identified  by  complaint  number,  tin- 
student  will  document  the  following:  (a)  the  dates 
ot  those  consultations  described  in  procedure  IV.  1 
above,  (h)  the  names  ot  those  persons  consulted, 
and  (c)  the  signature  ot  the  collegiate  Dean  attesting 
that  no  resolution  could  he  reached.  The  completed 
checklist  form  will  then  be  returned  to  the  Associate 
Dean  tot  signature.  Both  the  written  statement  and 
the  completed  checklist  form  must  he  delivered  ti  >  the 
Office  ot  Undergraduate  Studies  within  90  calendar 
Hays  (ex<  lusive  of  summer  vacation)  of  the  date  of  the 
last  exam  tor  the  term  m  which  the  student  alleges  to 
have  been  aggrieved.  The  failure  of  a  student  to  file 
a  grievance  within  the  90-day  period  will  cause  hint/ 
her  to  torteit  his-  her  right  to  tile  a  grievance  under 
this  procedure. 

J.  When  all  procedures  described  in  item  IY.2 
have  been  completed,  the  Office  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  will  forward  a  copy  ot  the  grievance  to  the 
chair  of  the  Academic  Grievance  Panel.  The  chair  ot 
the  Academic  Grievance  Panel  shall,  upon  receipt  of 
the  grievance,  convene  the  Academic  <•  mevance  Panel 
preview  the  grievance.  Hie  Office  of  I  'ndergradnate 
Studies  shall  retain  the  original  documents. 

4.  The  Academic  Grievance  Panel  will  review  the 
grievance  and  ascertain  whether  the  complaint  meets 
the  criteria  tor  "Grounds  for  Academic  Grievances" 
(III  above).  The  Academic  Grievance  Panel  will 
handle  each  case  in  a  confidential  manner. 

5.  Following  the  complaint  review,  the  Academic 
Grievance  Panel  will  (a)  make  a  written  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Associate  Dean  to  dismiss  the  grievance, 
with  the  grievance  identified  hy  complaint  number, 
or  (h)  make  a  written  recommendation  to  the  Aca- 
demic Grievance  Committee  to  hear  the  grievance 
and  arrive  at  a  recommendation  In  the  case  that 
the  Academic  Grievance  Panel  recommends  that 
the  grievance  be  heard  by  the  Academic  Grievance 
Committee,  a  copy  of  the  recommendation,  identi- 
fied K  complaint  number,  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Office  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

6.  If  the  Academic  Grievance  Panel  recommends 
dismissal  of  the  case,  the  Associate  Dean  will  notify 
the  student,  the  invoked  faculty  member,  the  depart- 
ment chair  of  the  involved  facility  member,  and  the 
invoked  collegiate  Dean. 

7.  If  the  Academic  Grievance  Panel  recommends  a 
hearing,  the  Ch.ut.ot  the  Academic  Grievance  Com- 
mittee shall,  upon  receipt  of  the  recommendation 
from  the  Academic  t  irievance  Panel  and  all  relevant 
documents,  appoint  a  three  person  subcommittee  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  grievance.  The  subcommittee 
will  be  selec  ted  from  among  the  members  of  the  V  i 
demic  Grievance  i  Committee.  I  he  subcommittee  will 
consist  of  a  faculty  member  assigned  to  serve  as  the 
subcommittee  chairperson,  anothei  faculty  member, 


and  a  student  representative  to  thi  subcommittee 
I  he  <■  'h.ui  of  the  Ai  adi  mil  Grv  ttec 

may  serve  as  one  ol  the  tWO  faculty   lepn    •  i ii.it iv,  - 

to  the  subcommittee  If  possible,  th     ul    ommirtee 

shall  include  members  who  are  not  in  thi   lai I 

lege  as  the  grievant  "i  the  faculty  membei 

whom  the  grie\  an<  e  has  been  til.    I 

8.  Prioi  to  ill. in  iring  (see  item  9  below) 
the  chairperson  ol  the  subcommittee  will  contact 
the  student  who  has  filed  the  grievana  i  well  i 
thi  fat  ulty  membei  against  whom  thi  grievance  has 
been  filed  I  hi  i  haii  pei  ion  ol  the  sul  *  ommitti  i 
will  provide  i  opies  of  the  grievance  to  both  partii 
answer  any  procedural  questions  that  the  parties 
have.  and  also  ask  each  party  it  thev  have  anything 
to  add  to  the  written  record  prioi  to  the  hearing.  It 
additional  written  materials  are  submitted  prioi  to 
the  hearing,  the  chairperson  of  the  subcommittee 
will  distribute  copies  to  all  subcommittei  m 

and  to  all  panics  to  the  grievanc  e.  ["he  chairperson  of 
the  subcommittee  w  ill,  to  the  extent  possible,  handle 
each  case  in  a  confidential  mannei 

9.  The  hearing  on  tlu  grievant  e  will  be  infom  J 
and  shall  be  i  losed  to  the  publii  I  he  chairperson 
shall  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  toen  ur    in 

equitable,  oidelk   and  expeditious  hearing.  All  par 

ties  to  the  grievance  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  In  addition,  the  chairperson  mav  request 
the  presence  of  ,mv  othei  person  who  can  supply 

information  pertinent  to  the  grievance.  Witnesses 
shall  not  be  present  during  the  hearing  proi 
except  when  they  are  called  to  speak  before  the  com 
mittee.  The  parries  shall  be  permitted  to  qu 
all  individuals  who  are  heard  by  the  committee   It 
any  witness  is  unable  to  be  present  at  the  hearing, 
the  chairperson  may,  at  his   lui  discretion,  ai 
written  statement  from  that  witness  to  be  presented 
at  the  hearing.  The  parties  shall  be  accorded  the  right 
to  assist  am  eof<  oiinsel  of  fin  at  own  (  hoi<  e.  however. 
counsel  shall  not  be  permitted  to  partii  ipate  ai  trt  i  ly 
in  the  proceedings 

10.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  hearing,  the  subcom 

mittee  shall  reach,  bv  majority  vote,  a  posed  solution 

to  the  grievance.  The  subcommittee  ( hairperson  shall 
then  formulate  the  findings  in  writing  and  seek  to 

obtain  from  the  patties  involved  in  the  grievance 
signed  acceptance  of  the  recommended  solution  to 
the  grievance   If  all  parties  to  the  grnv  m,,  accept 

the  solution  posed  bv  the  subcommittee,  the  matter 

of  the  grievance  will  be  considered  closed  when 

the  solution  has  been  implemented,  t  lopies  of  the 
written  findings  and  recommended  solution  will  be 

forwarded  bv  the  subcommittee  chairperson  ti 
parties  to  the  grievance  fol  acceptance  via  return 
receipted  certified  mail  Each  party  will  be  asked  i" 
indicate  acceptance  of  the  posed  solution  bv  signing 
and  returning  the  letter  within  14  calendar  davs  ,,t 
its  date.  Failure  to  respond  within  14  calendar  davs 
will  constitute  acceptance  Proper  notifii  ation  of  the 

solution   arrived  at  bv   the  subcommittee  will  then 

be  mailed  bv  the  subcommittee  chairperson  to  the 
invoked  faculty  membei.  the  department  chair  o( 
the  fat  ulty  membc  r,  tin  involved <  ollegiate  I  Van,  the 
Chair  of  the  Academii  Grievanci  (  ommirtee,  and 
the  Associate  I  Van  of  I  mienjiadnaie  Studies.  In  the 
event  that  both  parties  agree  to  a  change  in  grade, 
the* Chair  of  the  Academic  ( irievance  c  ommirtee  will 
aUo  notify  the  Office  of  Records  and  Registration  ol 
the  decision. 
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1 1    It.  aftei  the  i  one  lusion  "i  il 

■i thi  chairperson  cannot 

.  .t  the  posed  •  ilurii  m,  th 
I  iy  Hi.     ubc  immitti  i   chairperson,  to  the  I  ■• 
iti  Studii     ih'    nl  ,  imn  in 
'II   ul  mil  il"    ubo immitti 
solutioi 

iously  submitted  t<  i  the  si 

i  lies,  on   ! 

I  mveisitv,  shall  male  thi  final d 
ridntbtl  rid  will  then 

the  involved  fai  nlrv  member,  the  d 
the  involved  faculty  member,  the  involvi 
I  Van,  tin  t  hail  ol  the  '• 

the  -V-,  h  iii.  I  >,     rfl 

of  the  I    ii  1  J^Bfon.  In  tin 

| 

of  a  c  hange  in  grade,  the  Dean 
will  also  notify  thi 

thi  i  niversity's  dec  Lsi 

i    I  the  extent  permitted  bv  law.  r! 

■t  Undergi  lies  sh.ill  I 

pertinent  I  :''ecords 

shall  bi  availabli   to  succeeding  chairpei 
Acadi  n  nce(  ommirtee. 

H.  The  Academic  Grievance  i 

.rv  reasonable  effort  to  w  solve  eachgli 

nd  "t  the  semester  that  follows  the 
in  which  the  student  received  the 
I  summers  not  included). 

14.  Tin  -i  pt.  cedun  I 

demic  i  ouncil   Such  changes  shall  n 
i  as,  under  consideration  at  the  time  of  the 

\.  a  it  i  iv  changes  to  tl 

be  given  to  the  Dean  ot  l  ndergraduat    5i 

thi  l  mveisitv  -.  ncil. 

ACADEMIC  MISCONDl  (   I 
FOR  FORMER  STUDENTS 

It  is  possible  that  an  act  of  academic  mii 
remain  undiscovered  until  aft 
In  such  a  case,  <  llemson  Universit 

to  revoke  any  degree  based  on  new  revel  II 

scholarly  issues  iiu  ludingj|&ur  not  i 
admissions  *  redentials,  all  forms    • 

theses,  dissertations,  or  other  fit 

I.  Submission  of  Fraudulent 
Admissions  Credentials 

The  submission  of  fraudulent  adi 
in  the  student's  application  or  any  othc  i 
submitted  for  admission  to  ^  lem- 
tesiilt  in  initiatioi 

Procedure  on  Revocation  ol    "• 

II.  Academic  Dishonesty  in 
Coursework 

A.  In  the  event  that  thi 

withm  the  conn  xi    I 

the  general  definition  of  academic  di-; 

sented  in  Sections  I  of  the  Acaden 

tlu  same  proc  edurc  s  ii 

tor  academic  misconduct  listed  in  III  ' 

Si  idents— If  the  n 
either  the  assignment 
quired  graduate  course,  or  tl. 
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that  causes  the  student  not  to  possess  a  cumulative  B 
average  in  both  graduate  courses  and  in  all  courses, 
action  under  the  Policy  and  Procedures  on  Revoca- 
tion of  Academic  Degrees  may  be  initiated. 

C.  Undergraduate  Students— If  the  resulting  penalty 
causes  the  student  to  no  longer  have  the  necessary 
credit  hours,  coursework,  or  grade  average  tot 
receiving  a  degree,  action  under  the  Folic \  and 
Procedures  on  Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees 
may  be  initiated. 

III.  Falsification  of  Data  and 
Plagiarism  in  Theses,  Dissertations,  or 
Other  Final  Projects 

Data  falsification,  plagiarism  (as  defined  in  the  Aca- 
demic Integrity  Policy)  and  other  acts  of  academic 
dishonesty  in  a  thesis,  dissertation,  or  other  final 
project  are  serious  acts  of  misconduct.  Allegations 
ot  this  type  ot  misconduc  t  m.i\  result  in  n  i  il  mi  1011  ot 
action  under  the  Policy  and  Procedure  on  Revocation 
of  Academic  Degrees. 

REVOCATION  OF 
ACADEMIC  DEGREES 

Preamble 

Academic  institutions  have  a  critical  responsibility  to 
provide  an  environment  that  promotes  integrity,  while 
at  the  same  time  encouraging  openness  and  creativity 

ing  scholars.  c  .ire  must  he  taken  to  ensure  that 

honest  error  and  ambiguities  ot  interpretation  ot 
scholarly  activities  are  distinguishable  from  outright 
misconduct.  This  policy  is  applicable  to  fraudulent 
or  other  misconduct  in  obtaining  an  academii  degn  i 
which  is  so  egregious  that  a  mechanism  tor  revoking 
an  academic  degree,  either  graduate  or  undergradu- 
ate, must  be  undertaken.  The  Clemson  University 
Board  ot  Trustees  has  the  sole  authority  to  revoke 
any  degree  previously  awarded. 

Definitions 

As  used  herein,  the  following  terms  shall  apply: 

A.  When  the  degree  holder  was  an  undergraduate 
student: 

1.  "Dean"  shall  mean  the  Dean  of  the  academic 
college  where  student  was  enrolled. 

2.  "Committee  ot  Investigation  and  Recom- 
mendation" shall  be  composed  ot  the  members  of 
the  standing  University  Undergraduate  Academic 
Eligibility  Appeals  Committee.  An  undergraduate 
student  will  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  ot  In- 
vestigation and  Recommendation  by  the  President 
of  the  Student  Body  within  ten  (10)  calendar  days  ot 
notification  by  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate. 
Any  member  of  the  Academic  Eligibility  Appeals 
Committee  who  is  a  faculty  member  in  the  depart- 
ment which  awarded  the  degree  involved  shall  not 
be  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation  tor  that  particular  investigation.  If 
there  are  fewer  than  three  (3)  non-disqualified  faculty 
members,  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall 
appoint  additional  faculty  members  to  bring  the 
number  of  faculty  committee  members  up  to  three 
(3).  If  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  is  from  the 
same  department  that  awarded  the  degree  involved, 
the  President-Elect  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  appoint 
the  additional  member. 


B.  When  the  degree  holder  was  a  graduate  student: 

1.  "Dean"  shall  mean  the  Dean  ot  the  Graduate 
School. 

2.  "Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recom- 
mendation" shall  be  composed  ot  the  members  of 
the  standing  University  Graduate  Admissions  and 
Continuing  Enrollment  Appeals  Committee,  except 
tor  the  Associate  Dean  ot  the  Graduate  School  who 
shall  not  be  a  member  ot  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Recommendation.  A  graduate  student  will 
be  appointed  to  the  Committee  ot  Investigations 
and  Recommendation  by  the  President  of  Graduate 
Student  Government  within  ten  (10)  calendar  days 
ot  notification  by  the  President  ot  the  Faculty  Sen 
ate.  Any  member  ot  the  Graduate  Admissions  and 
*.  Continuing  Enrollment  Appeals  Committee  who  is 

i  In  ulfy  member  in  the  department  which  awarded 
the  degree  invoked  shall  not  be  a  member  ot  the 

Committee  ot  Investigation  and  Recommendation 
tor  that  particular  investigation.  It  there  are  fewet 
than  three  (3)  non-disqualified  faculty  members, 
the  President  ot  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  appoint 
additional  (.unity  members  to  bring  the  number  ot 
t.ioilfv  committee  members  up  to  three  (3).  It  the 
President  ot  the  Faculty  Senate  is  from  the  same 
department  that  awarded  the  degree  involved,  the 
President-Elect  ot  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  appoint 
the  additional  member. 

Complaint 

An  allegation  or  complaint  involving  the  possibility  ot 
misconduct  can  be  raised  by  anyone.  The  allegation 
should  be  made  in  writing  to  the  Dean. 

Initial  Review 

The  Dean  will  conduct  the  initial  rev  lew  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  allegation  has  merit.  The  Dean 
may  discuss  the  matter  with  the  former  student's 
advisory  committee  (it  any)  and  other  faculty  as 
appropriate.  The  Dean  may  also  contact  persons 
outside  the  University  who  may  be  able  to  provide 
factual  information  on  the  alleged  misconduct  or 
who  may  otherwise  have  expertise  concerning  issues 
involved  in  the  alleged  misconduct.  If  the  Dean  de- 
termines that  the  allegation  has  no  merit,  he/she  will 
terminate  the  investigation.  If  the  Dean  determines 
rh.it  serious  academic  misconduct  is  suspected,  the 
Dean  will  notify  the  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate 
in  writing  in  a  confidential  manner.  The  Dean  shall 
also  notify  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost  of  the  charge  bur  will  not  discuss  any 
derails  of  the  charge. 

Committee  of  Inquiry 

The  President  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall,  within 
(10)  calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  notification  from 
the  Dean,  appoint  three  (3)  faculty  members  to  the 
Committee  ot  Inquiry  and  notify  the  President  ot 
Graduate  Student  Governmenr  or  the  President  of 
the  Student  Body,  as  appropriare,  who  shall  appoint 
a  graduate  or  undergraduate  student,  as  appropriate, 
to  the  Committee  ot  Inquiry  within  ten  (10)  calendar 
days  ot  notification.  The  President  ot  the  Faculty 
Senate  shall  also  notify  the  degree  holder  of  the 
formation  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry. 

If  the  Faculty  Senate  President  is  from  the  same 
department  that  awarded  the  degree  involved,  the 
President-Elect  of  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  appoint 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry.  The  faculty  members 
will  be  appointed  from  departments  which  did  not 
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award  the  degree  involved.  The  Committee  will 
elect  its  chairman  from  the  faculty  members  on  the 
Committee. 

For  each  allegation,  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  will 
review  the  complaint  and  any  other  information 
provided  by  the  Dean  and  determine  whether  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  a  formal  charge 
of  academic  misconduct  and  further  investigation 
under  this  policy.  While  the  Committee  ot  Inquiry 
shall  nor  make  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  a 
degree  should  be  revoked,  the  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  review  to  separate  frivolous,  unjustified  or  mistaken 
allegations  from  those  requiring  a  more  detailed  and 
formal  investigation.  The  Committee  of  Inquiry  will 
review  the  evidence  and  must  determine  that  the  al- 
leged misconduct  more  probably  than  not  occurred 
in  order  tor  the  committee  to  recommend  a  formal 
charge  and  further  investigation. 

Within  thirty  (30)  calendar  days  of  the  formation  of, 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry,  the  Committee  ot  Inquiry 
will  submit  a  written  report  to  the  President  of  the 
Faculty  Senate.  If  the  Committee  ot  Inquiry's  report 
finds  that  the  investigation  should  not  proceed,  the 
President  ot  the  Faculty  Senate  shall  terminare  the 
investigation  and  notify  the  appropriate  persons,  If 
the  ( lommittee  of  Inquiry's  report  finds  that  a  formal 
charge  and  further  investigation  are  warranted,  the 
President  ot  the  Faculty  Senate  shall,  within  ten  (10) 
calendar  clays  of  receipt  of  the  report  ot  the  Commit- 
tee of  Inquiry,  send  a  copy  ot  that  report  to  the  Dean 
and  to  the  Committee  ot  Investigation  and  Recom- 
mendation. The  President  ot  the  Faculty  Senate  shall 
also  immediately  notify  the  President  of  Graduate 
Student  Government  or  President  of  the  Student 
Body  (whichever  is  appropriate)  that  a  student  repre- 
sentative needs  to  be  appointed  to  the  Committee  of 
I  nvestigation  and  Recommendation.  The  President  of 
the  Faculty  Senate  shall  also  notify  the  Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provosr  of  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry's  recommendation.  No  details  of  the  charge 
will  be  discussed.  Note:  A  majority  vote  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  is  necessary  to  recommend  that  a 
formal  charge  and  further  investigation  are  warranted. 
A  tie  vote  means  that  the  investigation  is  terminated 
as  stated  herein. 

Notification  to  Degree  Holder 

The  Dean  shall  issue  in  writing,  within  ten  (10)  cal- 
endar days  of  receipt  of  the  report  ot  the  Committee 
of  Inquiry,  a  formal  charge  of  academic  misconduct 
to  the  degree  holder.  This  written  notice  shall  detail 
the  factual  allegations  for  the  charge  and  the  evidence 
supporting  the  charge.  This  written  notice  shall  also 
inform  the  degree  holder  that  if  the  charges  are 
substantiated,  the  degree  holder's  degree  could  be 
revoked.  This  written  notice  shall  also  inform  the 
degree  holder  of  his/her  right  to  appear  at  a  hear- 
ing as  stated  in  this  policy.  The  Dean  shall  also  send 
with  this  notice  a  copy  of  this  Policy  and  Procedure 
on  Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees  to  rhe  degree 
holder.  This  notice  shall  be  delivered  to  rhe  accused 
in  person  or  sent  by  certified  mail,  return  receipt-' 
requested. 

Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Recommendation 

The  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommenda- 
tion shall  extend  to  the  degree  holder  the  following 
process: 
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1.  Notice  "i  the  nature  of  th<  a  imp!  linl 

2.  Notice  oi  the  evidence  supporting  the  complaint 

3.  Noti<  i  "i  the  hearing 

4.  The  opportunity  to  present  evidence,  including 
testimony 

5.  The  opportunity  to  heai  the  testimony  against 
the  degree  holdet 

6.  The  opportunity  to  ask  questions  of  all  « itnesses 

7.  The  opportunity  to  have  an  attorney  oi  advisor 
present  .it  the  hearing;  however,  the  role  oi  thi  il 
prney  or  advisoi  shall  be  solely  to  assist  the  party, 
and  the  attorney  or  advisor  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
participate  actively  in  the  pro<  eedings. 

(The  degree  holder  shall  not  be  entitled  to  know  the 
Identity  of  the  person(s)  who  originally  made  the 
complaint  unless  that  person  agrees  that  his  hei 
idenntv  can  be  tevealed. 

[The  chair  of  the  (  ommittee  oi  Investigation  and 
[Recommendation  shall  inform  the  degree  holder  of 
he  time  and  date  of  the  hearing 


ie  Dean  or  his  her  designee  shall  present  rih 
Eusation  against  tin  degree  holder  at  the  heai  it 
lay  have  one  .uklition.il  representative  present  dur- 
ing the  hearing.  I  Inder  tins  section  the  term  "I  )ean" 
1 1-  understood  ro  include  the  1  )ean's  designee, 
i  designation  is  made. 


The  degree  holder  and  the  Dean  may  submit  writ- 
ten materials  to  the  i.  Committee  of  Investigation  .mil 
Recommendation  prior  to  the  hearing.  The  chait  i  if 
the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommends 
"  tion  shall  make  available  the  materials  received  to  the 
other  party  and  to  all  committee  members. 

The  hearing  before  the  Committee  of  Investi 

and  Recommendation  shall  be  held  no  sooner  than 

thirty  (  50)  calendar  days  and  no  later  than  ninety  (90) 

lendar  days  after  receipt  of  the  report  of  the  I 
imittee  of  Inquiry  unless  the  degree  holder  and  the 
Dean  agree  to  a  different  date.  All  matters  pertaining 
to  the  hearing  shall  be  kept  as  eontidenri.il  a-  p.  issil  il( 
and  the  hearing  shall  be  closed  to  the  public.  Avi  rl  a 
tint  record  of  the  hearing  will  be  made  and  shall  be 
made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record.  The  degree  holder 
and  the  Dean  shall  be  responsible  tor  having  any  wit- 
nesses they  « ish  u  i  testify  in  attendance  at  the  hearing, 
Witnesses  will  be  present  only  while  testifying. 

Tlie  chair  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
Reeommend.it ion  shall  take  whatever  action  isne<  es 
sary  during  the  hearing  to  ensure  a  t.ur.  orderly,  and 
expeditious  hearing  No  formal  rules  of  evidence  will 
be  followed.  It  any  objection  is  made  to  any  e\  idence 
being  offered,  the  decision  of  the  majority  of  the  com 
mittee  shall  govern.  Irn  le\  ant,  immaterial,  or  unduly 
repetitious  evidence  shall  be  excluded. 

The  degree  holder  and  the  Dean  shall  be  permit  r 
otter  evidence  and  witnesses  pertinent  to  .the  issues. 

The  Dean  shall  presentth  st  the  accused  first. 

The  accused  shall  then  present  his  her  response. 

'The  chair  will  allow  each  party  to  a-k  questions  of  the 
(■her  party  and  will  allow  each  patty  to  a-k  questions 
or  the  other  party's  w  itnesses  at  the  appropriate  time 
during  the  hearing  as  determined  by  the  chair.  Mem 
bers  of  the  committee  may  ask  questions  of  any  parrs 
or  any  witness  at  any  time  during  the  hearing. 

Withm  fifteen  (15)  calendar  days  of  the  conclusion 
ot  the  hearing,  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 


Recommendation  --hall  submit  a  written  re| 

ilu  Vi<  e  President  foi  -V  ad< Affairs  and  Pi 

1  Ik  report  shall  contaii  nd  a  ret 

tion  as  to  whether  the  degree  hold.  ■  hould 

Investigate 
Recommendation  must  find  cleat  and  convincing 
e\  idem  e  thai   erious  a<  ademit  miscondut  t  ha 
committed  in  order  to  recommend  the  i 

;ree  holder's  degree.  It  the  *  Committee  of  Invc  s. 
i  ind  Ret  omineiidat ion  does  not  find cli 
convincing  e>  idence  of  serious  academic  misconduct, 

;  Recommendation 
i  anm  it  ret  i  immi  nd  revo  ree  holder's 

degree  and  the  matter  shall  be  dost  I  najority 

the  (  ommittee  of  Investigation  and  Recom- 
mendation is  necessary  to  ret  ommend  the  revi 

iee  holder's  degree.  1 1  •» i  —  means  thai  a  tie  vote 

w  ill  result  in  the  matter  being  i  losed. 

At  the  same  tune  that  the  report  is  sent 

President  tor  At  ademit  Affairs  -\<\^  PrOVOSt,  the  (  hair 

of  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation shall  send  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the  degree 
holdt  i.  the  Dean,  tnd  othet  appn  ipi  i  it<  persi  ms 
involved  in  the  process. 

It  the  i.  onunittee  ot  Investigation  m^^\  Recommenda- 
tion recommends  that  the  degree  holder's  degree  be 
revoked,  the  chair  shall  also  send  a  com] 
the  hearing  record  to  the  Vice  President  fi  >t  Academic 
\ffairs  and  Pn  ivost.Thi  I  shall  consist 

of  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  and  all 
that  were  submitted  to  the  committet    Mo  chaii  of 
the  Committee  of  Invt  md  Recommenda- 

tion shall  label  which  documents  were  submitted  by 
each  party  when  forwarding  this  information  to  the 
Vice  President  for  Academic  \ffairs  and  IV 

If  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation recommends  that  the  degree  holder's  degree 
be  revoked,  the  chair  shall  also  send  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing  to  the  degree  holder  and 
the  I  Van  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  sent  to  the  Vice 
President  foi  Academic  Affairs  and  ProvostT" 

Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost 

It  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommen- 
dation recommends  that  the  degree  be  revoked,  the 
iideni  for  \cademit  Affairs  and  Provost 

shall  rev  lew  the  he  tring  record  and  the  report  of  the 

(.  'ommittee  ot  Investigation  and  Recommendation.  It 
the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  I 
decides  that  the  degree  holder's  degree  should  nor 
be  revoked,  he  die  shall  notify  the  degree  holder, 
the  Dean,  the  Committee  of  Investigation  and 
nmendation  .\n^\  othet  appropriate  persons 
involved  in  the  process,  in  writing,  within  twenty-one 
(21)  calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing,  and  the  matter  shall  be  closed.  It  the  Vice 
President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Provost  d< . 
recommend  that  the  degree  holder's  degree  should  be 
revoked,  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
I  shall  send  that  recommendation  in  writing 
to  the  President  of  the  I  Iniversity  within  twi  i 
(2H  calendar  days  of  receipt  of  the  transcript  of  the 
hearing.  The  \  ice  President  tor  Academic  Affairs  and 
Provost  shall  send  ro  the  President,  along  with  his 
her  recommendation,  the  Committee  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Recommendation's  report  and  the  hearing 
record.  The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Provost  shall  send  a  copy  of  his   her  recommendation 
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t< •  tin    ' 

•  hei  ip- 
Ived  in  thi  ; 

is  disqualified  from  review ing  t 

■  idle-  shall  I  e  substituted  t.  .r  the 
Vice  Presid 

President 

It  the  Vice  President  t.  H  .-V  ademu  Att.iu 

rea  immendstothe  President  that tl 

I,  the  President  shall  n 
that  recommendation  along  with  the  report  "t  the 
Committee  of  Investigation  and  Recommei 
and  the  hearing  record  to  the  I 
of  the  1  •  ustees  w  ithin  thirty  I  JO)  calendar 

davs  ot  receipt  It  the  President  wish 

mendation,  he  she  shall  review  the  • 
nuiid.it  ion  of  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Provost,  the  re| 

nd  Recommendation,  and  the  hi 
and  forward  his  recommendation  to  the  Executive 

rv  of  the  Hoard  ot  Trustees  within  thin 
calendar  days  of  receh  mc  the  recommei 

resident  tor  \cademi<  \ffairs  and  Pn 

Board  of  Trustees 

Tin  Exec  utive  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall 
send  to  all  trustees  the  hearing  record,  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  and 

Provost,  the  report  of  the  (  ommittee  of  hive-' 

and  Recommendation,  and  the  recommendation  of 

rhe  President,  it  anv.  A  majority  vote  hv  tin 
of  Trustees,  .it  a  duh  constituted  Board  meeting,  is 
required  ro  revoke  an  ai  I  he  decision 

ot  rhe  Board  of  Trustees  shall  he  final. 

Guiding  Principles 

All  actions  taken  hv  I  ommittee-  shall  he  effective  hv 

a  majority  v 

All  investigations,  hearings,  and  actions  shall  be  kept 

as  contuleiiti.il  as  possible  except  tor  nonce  of  any 
revocation  approved  hv  the  Board  of  ThlStt 

A  dec  ision  not  to  proceed  at  anv  st.iLic  of  the  |  • 

ings  set  forth  in  this  policy  does  nor  necessarily  mean 

that  the  original  complaint  was  groundless. 

I-or  good  cause  shown,  at  the  request  ot  either  party  and 
the  approval  of  the  othet.  rhe  Vice  President  I 
demic  Affairs  and  PrOVOSt  shall  extend  any  nmc  limit 
set  forth  in  this  policy.  Any  such  tim<  shall  be 

communicated  in  writing  to  all  appropri 

Administrative  Action  it  Degree  i>< 
Revoked 

It  a  degree  is  revoked  hv  the  Board  of  Trust. 

former  student's  transcript  will  he  nii>dr 

that  the  degree  was  revoked,  and  the  former  student 

will  he  informed  of  the  revocation  and  re., 

to  return  the  diploma.  It  the  former  studt 

enrolled  in  a  program  requiring  a  thesis 

tion,  all  bound  copies  will  be  removed  trom  the 

Clemson  University  Library.  In  addition 

students,  I  niversity  Microfilms,  Inc.  will  be  t 

and  requested  to  take  appropriate  action. 

Students  whose  decree-  have  been  revoked  may  he 
eligible  to  reapply  tor  admission  according  ro  normal 
University  procedures  and  policies  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  reapplication. 
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GENERAL  EDUCATION 


An  undergraduate  student  whose  enrollment  in  a  curriculum  occurs  after  May 
15,  2005,  must  fulfill  the  general  education  requirements  in  effect  at  that  time. 
It  a  student  withdraws  from  the  University  and  subsequently  returns  or  does  not 
remain  continuously  enrolled  (summers  excluded),  the  requirements  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  return  will  normally  prevail.  Any  variation  in  curricular  or  general 
education  requirements  shall  be  considered  under  the  curriculum  year  change 
or  the  substitution  procedure. 

MISSION  STATEMENT 

Academic  institutions  exist  for  the  transmission  of  knowledge,  the  pursuit  of 
truth,  the  intellectual  and  ethical  development  of  students,  and  the  general 
well-being  of  society.  Undergraduate  students  must  be  broadly  educated  and 
technically  skilled  to  be  informed  and  productive  citizens.  As  citizens,  they  need 
to  be  able  to  think  critically  about  significant  issues.  Students  also  need  to  be 
prepared  to  complete  undergraduate  work  and  a  major  course  of  study.  The  mis- 
sion requires  a  high  level  of  knowledge  about  and  competence  in  the  following 
areas:  communication,  computer  use,  mathematics,  problem  solving,  natural 
sciences,  social  sciences,  humanities,  and  arts.  Thus,  the  mission  of  general 
education  is  to  provide  Clemson  undergraduate  students  with  a  structured  base 
through  which  these  needs  can  be  met. 

REQUIREMENTS 

General  education  requirements  are  met  through  a  combination  of:  I.  general 
education  coursework;  II.  coursework  specific  to  the  discipline;  and  III.  examples 
of  student  work  that  document  the  student's  achievement  of  general  education 
competencies  in  an  ePortfolio. 

General  education  requirements  in  some  curricula  are  more  restrictive  than  those 
shown  below.  Science  and  Technology  in  Society  and  Cross-Cultural  Awareness 
Requirements  may  be  satisfied  by  other  General  Education  courses,  as  indicated 
in  the  footnotes  below. 

I.  General  Education  Coursework 


C.  Arts  and  Humanities 

Literature 3  credits 

Any  200-level  ENGL  literature  course,  CHIN  401,  FR  300,  304,  GER  260,  306, 
360,  361,  HON  H190,  H221,  ITAL  301,  302,  JAPN  401,  406,  RUSS  360,  361,1 
SPAN  311,  313 

Non-Literature 3  credits 

A  A  H  101,  2102,  A  S  L  3052,  CHIN  499,  COMM  303,  304, 308,  309, 402,  ENGL 
355,  357,  FR  307,  G  W  (ENGL)  301, 405,  GER  340,  HON  H191,  H2011,  H203, 
H210,  H222,  HUM  301,  302,  306,  3092,  JAPN  307,  308,  LANG  340,  342,  346, 
348,  356,  (ENGL)  454,  MUSIC  210%  308,  309,  311,  312,  313,  3142,  317,  361, 
362,  363,  364,  369,  370,  371,  372,  PHIL  101,  102,  103,  124',  210',  (CHIN)  312, 
(CHIN)  313,  316,  317,  318,  323,  324',  325,  326',  327,  344,  345',  REL  1012,  1022, 
301,  302,  303,  306,  307,  315,  RUSS  340,  STS  101',  102',  303,  SPAN  307,  308, 
THEA  210,  279,  308,  309,  315,  316,  317,  W  S  301 


D.  Social  Sciences 

Selected  from  two  different  fields 6  credits 

ANTH  2012,  AP  EC  202, 257,  ECON  200,  211,  212,  GEOG  101, 1032, 106,  HIST 
101,  102,  122',  124',  1722,  1732,  1932,  HON  H192,  H202,  H220,  PAS  3012, 
PO  SC  101,  1022,  1042,  PSYCH  201,  2502,  275',  R  S  301,  SOC  201,  202 

Note:  AP  EC  and  ECON  arc  considered  the  same  field 


E.  Cross-Cultural  Awareness 


.  3  credits 


A.  Communication 

English  Composition 

ENGL  103  (ENGL  102  tor  transfer  students) 


Oral  Communication 3  credits 

COMM  150,  250,  or  an  approved  cluster  of  courses  such  as  A  S  309,  310,  409, 
410;  or  ML  101,  102 


A  A  H  210,  A  S  L  305,  ANTH  201,  AP  EC  205',  CAAH  201,  GEOG  103,  HIST 
172,  173,  193,  HON  H193,  H209,  HUM  309,  I  S  101,  210,  MUSIC  210,  314, 
P  A  S  301,  PO  SC  102,  104,  PSYCH  250,  REL  101,  102,  W  S  103,  or  through  a  i 
University-approved  cross-cultural  experience 

F.  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

AGRIC  (EN  SP)  315,  AP  EC  2052,  457,  AVS  315,  415,  BIOL  201,  203,  210, 
220,  BIOSC  200,  203,  473,  CH  105,  106,  COMM  107,  307,  CTE  115,  221, 
ECON  319,  EN  SP  200,  ENGL  349,  E  N  R  312,  ENT  200,  EX  ST  222, 
FD  SC  214,  GEOL  112,  270,  300,  HIST  122,  124,  321,  323,  392,  424,  491, 
HLTH  431, 1  E  488,  HON  H 194,  H201,  H206,  LARCH  1 16,  MKT 445,  MS&.E 
101,  MUSIC  318,  NURS  140,  333,  NUTR  203,  210,  PHIL  124,  210,  324,  326, 
328,  340,  345,  PKGSC  368,  PL  PA  213,  PRTM  211,  PSYCH  275,  R  S  (SOC) 
401,  STS  101,  102,  120,  171,  216,  301,  303,  498,  499,  SOC  203 

'This  course  also  satisfies  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirement. 
This  course  also  satisfies  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement. 


B.  Mathematical,  Scientific,  and  Technological  Literacy  D*  Discipline-Specific  Coursework 


Mathematics 3  credits 

EX  ST  222',  301,  MTHSC  101,  102,  106,  107,  108,  203,  207,  301,  309 

Natural  Science  with  Lab 4  credits 

ASTR  101/103,  102/104,  BIOL  103/105,  104/106,  109,  110,  111,  120/121, 
120/122,  120/123,  120/124,  CH  101,  102,  105',  106',  GEOL  101/103,  102, 
1127114,  PH  SC  107,  108,  PHYS  122/124,  207/209,  208/210,  221/223, 
222/224 

Mathematics  or  Natural  Science 3  credits 

Any  general  education  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  course  listed  above  or 
AGRIC  (EN  SP)  315',  BIOL  201',  203',  210',  220',  BIOSC  200\  203',  ENT  200', 
EN  SP  2001,  GEOL  3001,  PHYS  240,  245,  PL  PA  213',  STS  216' 


A.  Academic  and  Professional  Development 2  credits 

Departmental  courses  approved  by  the  Undergraduate  Curriculum  Committee 
addressing  the  general  academic  and  professional  development  of  the  student. 

B.  Distributed  Competencies 

Each  degree  program  has  integrated  into  its  program  of  study  distributed  com- 
petencies in  Communication  (written  and  oral);  Critical  Thinking;  and  Ethical 
Judgment. 
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■  XII.  Documentation  of  General  Education 
din  Competencies 


Students  must  provide  appropriati  do  umi  ntation  of  achievement  i 
cr.il  Education  competenc  ies  through  an  ePortfolio   I  ffe<  five  oral  and  written 
jommunii ation  is  the  means  by  which  .ill  compett  ncies  will  be  demonstrated 
Students  should  include  an  example  of  their  best  work  in  each  of  the  foil 
lmv'Iu  areas: 

'   A.  Arts  and  Humanities 

Remonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  arts  and  humanities  in  historical  and 
ultural  contexts. 


B.  Mathematics 

Bemonstrate  mathematical  literacy  through  solving  problems,  communicating 
oncepts,  reasoning  mathematically,  and  applying  mathematical  01  statistical 
methods,  using  multiple  representations  «  here  applicable. 

C.  Natural  Sciences 

Demonstrate  ^  ientific  literacy  by  explaining  the  process  of  s<  ientific  reasoning 
and  applying  scientific  principles  inside  and  outside  ol  the  la  or  field 

.Vfttlll'J 

D.  Social  Sciences 

Demonstrate  an  understanding  ot  soi  ial  science  methodologies  in  order  to  explain 
the  consequences  ol  human  actions. 


E.  Critical  Thinking 

Demonstrate  the  ability  to  critically  analyze  the  quality  and  utility  of  knowledge 
gained  throughout  the  undergraduate  experience  and  apply  this  knowli 
i  wide  range  of  problems. 

F.  Cross-Cultural  Awareness 

Bemonstrate  the  ability  to  critically  compare  and  contrast  world  culture-  in 
historical  and  or  contemporary  contexts, 


G.  Ethical  Judgment 

Demonstrate  an  ability  to  identify,  comprehend,  and  deal « ith  ethical  problems 
md  their  ramifications  in  a  systematic,  thorough,  and  responsible  way. 

H.  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

istrate  ,tn  understanding  of  issues  created  by  the  complex  interactions 
among  science,  technology,  and  society. 


For  more  information  and  instructions  al 1 1  R  irtfolio,  visit  rtttf>://uti'U'.cl«;mson. 

din  academics  programs  ^portfolio/. 
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Minors,  Programs  and  Degrees 


MINORS 


Clemson  University  offers  74  baccalaureate  degree 
programs  in  the  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  Forestry 
and  Life  Sciences;  Architecture,  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties; Business  and  Behavioral  Science;  Engineering 
and  Science;  and  Health,  Education  and  Human 
Development.  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  programs 
require  completion  of  two  Semesters  of  a  modern 
foreign  language. 

MINORS 

A  minor  consists  of  at  least  15  semester  hours,  with 
no  fewer  than  nine  credits  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 
A  student  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same  field 
or  acquire  a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree 
program.  In  programs  that  require  a  minor,  courses 
may  not  he  used  to  fulfill  both  the  major  and  minor 
requirements.  Courses  used  to  fulfill  general  educa- 
tion requirements,  however,  may  be  counted  inward 
the  minor.  Students  are  encouraged  to  contact  the 
department  offering  the  minor  tor  advising.  A  student 
m,«  specify  one  completed  minor  on  the  graduation 
application  to  be  recorded  in  his/her  academic  record. 
Specific  requirements  are  detailed  below. 

Accounting 

A  minor  in  Accounting  requires  ACCT  201,  204,  31  1, 
312,  and  nine  hours  selected  from  300-  or  400-level 
accounting  courses.  Students  planning  to  pursue 
the  Master  of  Professional  Accountancy  degree  pro- 
gram should  select  courses  in  consultation  with  the 
school's  graduate  coordinator. 

Adult/Extension  Education 

A  minor  in  Adult/Extension  Education  requires 
AG  ED  403,  440,  and  nine  additional  credits  selected 
from  the  following:  AC.  ED  407, 428,  ED  F  (AG  ED, 
CTE)  482,  PRTM  308. 

Aerospace  Studies 

A  minor  in  Aerospace  Studies  requires  A  S  109,  1 10, 
209,  210,  309,  310,  409,  and  410.  Completion  of 
AS  Leadership  Laboratory  and  participation  in  cadet 
activities  are  mandatory.  Students  must  compete  for 
an  allocation  and  be  accepted  into  the  Professional 
Officer  Course  before  enrolling  in  A  S  309. 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

A  minor  in  Agricultural  Business  Management 
requires  AP  EC  302,  309,  319,  and  at  least  two 
courses  selected  from  AP  EC  308,  351,  402,  409, 
433,452,456,460. 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and 
Business 

A  minor  in  Agricultural  Mechanization  and 
Business  requires  six  credit  hours  selected  from 
AC,  M  205,  206,  221,  301,  303,  AG  ED  303;  and 
nine  credit  hours  from  AG  M  402,  405,  406,  410, 
452,  460,  472. 


American  Sign  Language  Studies 

A  minor  in  American  Sign  Language  Studies  requires 
15  credit  hours  in  A  S  L  at  the  300  or  400  level. 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

A  minor  in  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  requires 
AVS  1 50  and  151;  one  course  selected  from  AVS  200, 
201,  203,  204,  206,  20^;  and  nine  hours  selected 
from  any  300-  or  400-level  AVS  courses.  A  maximum 
of  three  credits  of"  AVS  360,  441,  442,  443  or  491 
may  be  used. 

Anthropology 

A  minor  in  Anthropology  requires  ANTH  201  and 
at  least  six  hours  selected  from  ANTH  301,  331, 
351,  LANG  (ANTH)  371.  Nine  additional  hours 
may  be  selected  from  the  courses  above  or  from  the 
following:  ANTH  320,  403,  (W  S)  423,  495,  496, 
498,  C  TUN  (ANTH)  418,  JAPN  (ANTH)  417,  SOC 
433.  No  more  than  six  credits  of  ANTH  496  may  be 
counted  toward  the  minor. 

Architecture 

A  minor  in  Architecture  requires  ARCH  101,  471, 
472.  and  DS1GN  370.  ARCH  471  and  472  and 
DSIGN  370  are  only  offered  during  the  summer  at 
stwdv  abroad  locations. 

Athletic  Leadership 

A  minor  in  Athletic  Leadership  requires  17  credit 
hours  arranged  as  follows:  A  L  349,  350,  353,  361, 
362,  376,  and  one  of  the  following:  A  L  371,  372, 
373,  374,  375,  377.  Students  must  complete  a  coach- 
mi.'  internship  or  athletic  administrative  internship 
(A  L  400)  with  the  approval  of  the  Athletic  Leader- 
ship Coordinator. 

Biochemistry 

A  minor  in  Biochemistry  requires  BIOCH  301,  302, 
and  at  least  11  credits  in  any  other  biochemistry 
course  at  the  400  level. 

Biological  Sciences 

A  minor  in  Biological  Sciences  requires  15  credits 
and  must  include  both  a  lecture  and  corresponding 
laboratory  in  animal  diversity  (BIOSC  302/306  or 
303/307)  and  a  lecture  and  corresponding  laboratory 
in  plant  diversity  (BIOSC  304/308  or  305/309);  re- 
maining credits  (minimum  of  seven)  must  be  selected 
from  BIOCH,  BIOSC,  or  GEN  courses  numbered 
300  or  higher. 

Business  Administration 

A  minor  in  Business  Administration  requires  ACCT 
201,  ECON  211,  212,  FIN  306,  LAW  322,  MGT 
201,  MKT  301. 

Chemistry 

A  minor  in  Chemistry  requires  CH  101,  102,  and  15 
additional  credits  in  Chemistry,  at  least  nine  of  which 
must  be  at  the  300  or  400  level,  selected  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 


Cluster 

The  Cluster  minor  allows  students  a  somewhat  wider 
choice  of  course  materials  than  is  possible  with  the 
conventional  subject-matter  minor.  The  general 
requirement  for  the  Cluster  minor  is  15  credits  in 
courses  numbered  higher  than  300,  except  where 
noted  differently,  chosen  according  to  one  of  the' 
plans  below.  Courses  within  the  student's  major  area 
may  not  be  included  in  the  Cluster  minor. 

Group  /-Social  Sciences:  anthropology,  economics, 
geography,  history,  political  science,  psychology, 
sociology 

Group  /J-Li/e  Sciences':  biochemistry,  biological  sci- 
ences, genetics,  microbiology 

Group  ///-Physical  Sciences':  chemistry,  geology, 
physics 

Group  IV—  Engineering1:  courses  in  all  engineering 
majors  plus  engineering  mechanics  and  engineer- 
ing graphics 

'Nil  course  in  tin  100  series  is  acceptable  coward  the  minor  and 
nut  mure  than  six  hours  in  the  200  M-ries  are  acceptable. 

Communication  Studies 

A  minor  in  Communication  Studies  requires  comple- 
tion of  one  of  the  following  options: 

General— COM M  201  (with  a  C  or  better)  and  12  ad- 
ditional credits  in  communication  studies,  nine  of 
which  must  be  at  the  300-400  level.  Three  hours 
at  the  400  level  must  be  included. 

Sports  Communication— COMM  201  (with  a  C  or  bet- 
ter), COMM  325,  326,  327,  and  425 

Computer  Science 

A  minor  in  Computer  Science  requires  CP  SC  212 
and  12  additional  credits  in  computer  science  of 
which  at  least  nine  credits  must  be  at  the  300  level 
or  higher. 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

A  minor  in  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 
requires  AGRIC  104,  CSENV  202,  and  nine  or  more 
credits  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

East  Asian  Studies 

A  minor  in  East  Asian  Studies  requires  15  credits, 
of  which  at  least  six  credits  must  be  at  the  400  level, 
distributed  as  follows:  three  credits  from  Group  I,, 
six  additional  credits  selected  from  Group  I  or  from 
Group  II,  and  six  credits  from  Group  III: 

Group  /-CHIN  (ANTH)  418,  HIST  334,  JAPN 
(ANTH)  417,  PO  SC  372 

Group  I/-HIST  330,  333,  PHIL(CHIN)  312,  (CHIN) 
31  3,  PO  SC  472,  477,  REL  314,  or  any  other  ap- 
proved courses  selected  from  department  list 

Group  I//-E  A  S  123,  JAPN  401,  499,  LANG  401,  any 
Chinese  or  Japanese  language  course,  or  any  other 
approved  courses  selected  from  department  list 

Courses  in  Groups  II  and  III  must  represent  a  conw 
bination  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  courses. 

Economics 

A  minor  in  Economics  requires  ECON  314,  315", 
and  nine  additional  credits  from  economics  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher. 
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Mini 


Education 

A  minor  in  Education  requires  ED  1  $01,  102,  <H 
or  US,  HP  SP  $70,  and  three  hours  from  any  A  I  . 
CTE,  EDC,  Nl  IRS,  PRTM,  PHI]  ,  POS<  ,  PSY(  1 1. 

or  SOC  course  .it  tin-  200  level  or  higher.  I  Ins  minor 
does  nor  meet  the  requirements  tor  teat  In  i  i  ertifii  a 
tion  and  is  not  intended  tor  persons  who  plan  to 
■teach  in  grades  K- 12. 

English 

A  minor  m  English  requires  IS  credits  in  English 

above  the  sophomore  level,  arranged  as  follows: 

Wukespeaxe-EtiOl  411 

fctisH-Three  credits  from  ENGL  396,  397,407,408, 

410, 414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 433, 444 
gmerican-Three  credits  iron,  ENG1   $98,  $99,  420, 

421,425,426,427,455 
mectives- Six  additional  credits  above  the  sophomore 

level,  including  at  least  three  credits  from  the 

400  level 

Entomology 

A  minor  in  Entomology  requires  I'NT  (BIOSC)  301 
and  12  credits  in  entomolo^v  courses  at  the  W 
level  or  higher. 

Entrepreneurship 

A  minor  in  Entrepreneurship  consists  of  IS  credits 
including  the  following:  ACCT  201,  ECON  (Ml  i  1 ) 
306  or  314,  and  FIN  306.  Six  credit  hours  from  one 
ot  the  following  tracks  are  also  required: 

Plannmg-MKT  (E  L  E)  314,  MGT  (E  L  E)  31 S 
ExpenentiaZ-E  L  E  301,401 

Rmndations-ECON  (E  L  E)  321,  SOC  (E  L  E, 
POSC,  PSYCH)  356 

Not?:  Not  open  to  business  majors  except  BA  in  1  ..'nonius 

Environmental  Engineering 
A  minor  in  Environmental  Engineering  requires 
at  least  15  credits  as  follows:  EE&.S  401,  at  least  si\ 
credirs  selected  from  Group  1,  and  at  least  three 
credits  from  Group  II.  The  remaining  three  credits 
may  he  selected  from  either  group.  All  courses  ire  to 
be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Engineering  and  Earth  Sciences 

Group  I-EE&.S  402,  410.  411.  430,  (B  E)  484.  485, 

486 
Group  JJ-P,  E  322,  CE  342,  447,  CH  223,411,413, 

CH  E  401,  450,  CSENV  (ENTOX,  GEOl )  485, 

EN  SP  200, 400,  ENTOX  400,  (ENT)430,  GEOL 

408,  MICRO  305,  410 


■■ 


■ 


Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

A  minoi  in  Environmental  Science  and  Policy  re 

quires.it  Kast  18 credits  including  I  N 
and  at  least  12  credit    fri  im  the  following 

Group  /  Scienci  and  I  i  ti  least  si\  credits 

selected  from  BIOS<    410,  4-41,  442,  443,  446, 
I  H413.CS1  NV202,(B1  1408  I  E&S 

401,402,430,485,  IN' I  $00,  ENTO 
0  NT)  430,  FOR  206,  W  I  B414 

Group  II  Ri  agement:  at  least  two  credits 

selected  from  r\<  IRK    (1  N  SP)   $1  >,  B  i 
<    Ml  433,  (    R.D(APEC)  $57,  <  SI  N 
ECON  3|o.  i  E&.S  (B  1  )  484,  FOR  $1 
GEOl    $00,  W  1  B  $06,(BIOS<  )  $13,  $50,412, 
462 

Group  111  /  nvironmental  Poliq  and  Social  /m<  a 
least  two  credits  selected  from  AP  I  i    433,  ENSP 
472,  HIST  392,  11LT1I  431,  l'HIl    $45,  PSY<  II 
sss,  R  S(SO<  1401,  \V  1  B430 

Equine  Business 

A  in  m  oi  in  Equine  Business  requires  \\  s  I  SO.  I  SI, 
and  204;  three  hours  selected  from  any  graded  (not 
pas,  fail)  $00  oi  400-levelAVS  courses;  and  six  hours 
selected  from  AVS  208,  $09,  $85,  386,  412,  or  416. 

Film  Studies 

A  minor  in  Film  Studies  requires  1  S  credits  in  KN(  i| 
above  the  sophomore  level,  arranged  as  follows 
ENGL  357,  450,  (COMM)  451,  452;  and  one  of  the 
following:  ART  313,  ENGL  348,  (THEA)  430,  453, 
459,  483,  or  other  course  approved  by  the  depart- 
mental I  )ire<  tor  of  I  Indergraduate  Studies. 

Financial  Management 

A  minor  in  Financial  Management  require- 1  IN  $05, 
307,  308,  $11  and  $12. 

Food  Science 

A  minor  in  Food  S<  ience  requires  11 )  si  214,  401, 
.}nA  eight  additional  credits  in  LP  SC  or  NUTR 
courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Forest  Products 

A  minor  in  Forest  Produt  ts  requires  15 credits,  which 
must  include  at  least  fout  courses  selected  from  FOR 
341,400,441,442,444,447  Other  courses  at  the  $00 
level  ot  above  may  be  selected  with  a  Forest  Products 
,iA\  isor's  approval. 

Forest  Resource  Management 

A  minor  in  forest  Resource  Management  requires 

FOR  205,  206,  $05,  and  at  least  seven  additional 
credits  oi  forestry  courses  at  the  $00  level  or  higher, 
excluding  FOR  $00,  400,419,447. 

Genetio 

A  minor  in  Genetics  requires  Gl 

at  least  1 1  i  red  its  m  any  other  genetic  s  course  at  the 
400  level. 


( reography 

I  hi   <  i raphy  mini  >r  consist    oi  thn  i     redil 

geography  at  the  100  lev  1  ind 

• 
geography  course  must  be  taken  (  >ni  ol  the  follow 
mg  •  the  1 S  i  ■ 

uppri  li\il  requirements  but  n  I  ited 

for  the  required  4004evel  geogi  ; 
442,SO<   (RS)471. 

Geology 

A  minor  n 

and  1 2  additii  >L  igy,  at  least  nil 

which  must  be  drawn  from  ;       I  ilogy 

ionises. 

Global  Politics 

A  minor  in  Global  Politics  requires  P( )  51 
104;  $61;  and  12  additional  credits  chosen  from  the 
list  beli  n»   At  least  thi  '  be  from 

i  hi  mp  I  and  at  least  three  i  redits  from  ( iroup  II 

native  Politii  i   P(  )  S<     $71 
471, 472, 473, 476. 477. 47c 
<.  irou/>  H-Intemarional  Relai 

^7S,42  457,459,461 

With  the  approval  of  the  Political  N  ii  i  tment 

chaii  i  maximum  of  three  credits  from  PO  S<  $05, 
311.  (SPAN)  $82,  (FR)  383,  or  410  also  may  be  ipplied 
toward  i  <  ilobal  Politics  mi  not  Students  maji  Ting  in 
Political  Science  may  not  minor  in  Global  Politics. 

Great  Works 

The  Great  Works  minor  requires  C  i  W  (ENGL)  301 
plus  one  course  from  each  ot  the  following  groups.  A 
minimum  ot  nine  credits  must  be  at  the  400  K 

cal  Civilisation:  Three  credits  from 
ENGL  403,  429. «  OMM)491,  HIS1  $54 
450.PHIL  $15 
Group  IJ— Post-Classical  Literature:  Three  credirs  from 
ENGI   408,  411,  414.  416,  I  K  400,  I  !  \<     • 
SPAN  $1  I 

Group  ///-Philosophy,   Religion,  and  Social  Thought: 
Three  credits  fr  PI  111 

J16,  $17,  POS<    450,  Kl  I   $01,  $02,401 

Up  /V-The  Arts:  Three  credits  from  A  A  1 1    • 
424.  HUM   $01,  $02,  Ml  Sl<    415,  416,  TULA 
MS.  $16 

rhe Sciences  BR  427.  434. 

■  i  W  402, 405 

Historv 

A  minor  in  llistor\  requires  IS  credits  in  hist.  ■ 
the  $00  and  400  level.  Three  credirs  at  the  400  level 
must  be  included 

Horticulture 

A  minor  in  Horticulture  requires  HORT  101  and  12 
additional  credirs  oi  horricultui  xcluding 

HORT  408  and  471).  nine  credits  of  which  must 
be  at  the  $00  level  or  higher.  HORT  271  is  hi^hh 
recommended. 
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Minors,  Programs  and  Degrees 


.. 


International  Engineering  and  Science 

The  minor  in  International  Engineering  and  Sci- 
ence, open  to  students  in  any  major  in  the  College 
ot  Engineering  and  Science,  requires 

1.  Completion  of  a  foreign  language  through  at  least 
202  and 

2.  Either  (a)  nine  credits  ot  engineering  or  science 
courses  at  the  300  level  or  higher  transferred  from 
a  foreign  institution  during  an  approved  study 
abroad  program  of  at  least  three  months  or  (h) 
an  approved  international  internship  or  research 
program  in  engineering  or  science  of  at  least 
three  months  duration,  plus  nine  credits  chosen 
from  300-level  or  higher  foreign  language  courses; 
ECON  310,  412,  413;  and  PO  SC  361,  362,  371, 
375,472,477,478. 

The  international  study,  internship,  or  research  pro- 
gram must  be  approved  in  advance  by  the  Associate 
Dean  for  Undergraduate  Studies  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  and  Science. 

Legal  Studies 

A  minor  in  Legal  Studies  requires  15  credits  at  the 
.300-400  level,  with  at  least  six  credits  selected  from 
Group  I,  at  least  six  credits  selected  from  Group  II, 
and  the  remaining  three  credits  selected  from  either 
group  at  the  student's  option1: 

Group  /'-HIST  328,  329,  4%,  PHIL  343,  PO  SC 

437,  438,  SOC  388 
Group  //-ECON  402,  LAW  322,  333,  405,  420, 

499 

Additional  courses  may  be  approved  bj  .i  committee  a  i 
of  representatives  selected  h\  the  I  Van  ot  the  ( lollege  of  Archi- 
tecture, Arts  and  Humanities  and  by  the  Dean  of  the  (  ollege 

of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science. 

Management 

A  minor  in  Management  requires  15  credits  as  fol- 
lows: MGT201,  307,  310,  318,  390. 

Management  Information  Systems 

A  minor  in  Management  Information  Systems 
requires  15  credits  as  follows:  ACCT  322  or  MGT 
318;  MGT  411, 452,  and  two  of  the  following:  MGT 
312,454,455,456. 

Mathematical  Sciences 

A  minor  in  Mathematical  Sciences  requites  MTHSC 
208  and  12  additional  credits  in  mathematical  sciences 
courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

Microbiology 

A  minor  in  Microbiology  requires  MICRO  305  and 
11  additional  credits  selected  from  400-level  micro- 
biology courses. 

Military  Leadership 

A  minor  in  Military  Leadership  requires  at  least 
15  credits  including  M  L  301,  302,  401,  402,  and 
one  of  the  following:  HIST  390,  NURS  305,  or 
PO  SC  428.  Completion  of  Leadership  Laboratory 
and  participation  in  cadet  activities  are  mandatory. 
(M  L  100  and  200  levels  may  be  taken  concurrently 
in  the  sophomore  year.) 


Modern  Languages 

A  minor  in  Modern  Languages  requires  15  credits 
from  one  modern  language  (Chinese,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Japanese,  or  Spanish)  from  courses  at  the 
300  and  400  levels,  including  at  least  one  literature 
course  at  the  400  level.  In  French,  one  of  the  300-level 
courses  must  be  FR  305.  FR  H438  and  H439  and 
SPAN  H438  and  H439  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  tor  the  French  or  Spanish  minor. 

Music 

A  minor  in  Music  tequites  MUSIC  151,  152,  205, 
207,  251,  252;  415  or  416;  four  semesters  of  ensemble, 
totaling  tour  credits,  selected  from  MUSIC  323,  361, 
362,  363,  369,  370,  371,  372;  and  one  thtee-hour 
music  course  at  the  300-400  level. 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

A  minor  in  Natural  Resource  Economics  requires 
AP  EC  457;  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  357;  and  three  courses 
selected  from  AP  EC  352,  403,  409,  421,  433,  452, 
475,  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  412,  ECON  319. 

Nonprofit  Leadership 

A  minor  in  Nonprofit  Leadership  requires  NPL  300, 
390,  490,  and  one  course  selected  from  each  of  the 
following  areas: 

Group  I-COMM  348,  480,  PRTM  308 
Group  //-ED  F  3  34,  3  35,  PSYCH  340,  SOC  350 
Group  J//-HLTH  401,  MKT  428,  429,  PRTM  421 
Group  /V-MGT  307,  PO  SC  427,  PSYCH  368 
Group  V-HLTH  440,  PHIL  344,  PO  SC  321,  PRTM 
305,  321 

Packaging  Science 

A  minor  in  Packaging  Science  requires  PKGSC  102, 
202,  204,  and  206;  and  at  least  nine  credits  selected 
from  the  following:  FD  SC  401, 402,  FOR  441,  442, 
G  C  405, 406,  PKGSC  320,  368, 401, 404, 416, 420, 
430,440,454,464. 

Pan  African  Studies 

A  minor  in  Pan  Atrican  Studies  requires  18  credits  as 
follows:  HIST  311  or  312,  PAS  301,  and  12  credits 
arranged  as  follows: 

Group  /-Three  credits  from  GEOG  330,  HIST  337, 

338,  339,  438,  PAS  101,498 
Group  //-Three  credits  from  ENGL  482,  483, 

PO  SC  381,  SOC  460,  THEA  317 
Group  ///-Three  credits  in  any  300-400-level  course 

in  the  social  sciences  approved  by  the  Director  of 

the  Pan  African  Studies  Program 
Group  IV— Three  credits  in  any  300-400-level  course 

in  the  humanities  approved  by  the  Ditector  of  the 

Pan  African  Studies  Program 

Courses  are  to  be  scheduled  in  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  advisors.  Pan  African  Studies  advi- 
sors will  provide  all  affected  advisors  with  a  list  of 
approved  courses  prior  to  registration. 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 

A  minor  in  Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 
requires  PRTM  270,  474  and  nine  additional 
credits  from  PRTM  320,  321,  3  30,  403,  (GEOG) 
430,431. 


Philosophy 

A  minor  in  Philosophy  requires  15  credits  in  phi- 
losophy, nine  of  which  must  be  at  the  300  level  or 
above. 

Physics 

A  minor  in  Physics  requires  PHYS  122,  221,  222, 
and  nine  additional  credits  in  physics  courses  at  the 
300  level  or  higher. 

Plant  Pathology 

A  minor  in  Plant  Pathology  requires  PL  PA  310  and 
12  credits  from  the  following:  BIOSC  (PL  PA)  425, 
(PL  PA)  426,  GEN  (BIOSC,  MICRO)  418, 1  P  M  401, 
MICRO  305,  ot  any  300-400-level  PL  PA  courses. 

Political  Science 

A  minor  in  Political  Science  requires  PO  SC  101  or 
102  or  104  and  15  additional  credits  at  the  300-400 
level,  nine  of  which  must  be  selected  from  three  difj 
terent  fields  ot  political  science  as  follows: 

American  Government-PO  SC  403,  405,  416,  436, 

442 

Comparative  Politks-PO  SC  371,  372,  466,  471,  476, 

477,  478 
International  Politics-PO  SC  361,  362,  363,  375, 

429 
Political  Theory-PO  SC  450,  453 
Public  Policy  and  Public  Administration— PO  SC  302, 

321,421,423,424 

At  least  one  400-level  course  must  be  included.  No 
more  than  a  total  of  three  credits  from  PO  SC  310, 
311,  312,409,  410  may  be  applied  to  the  requirements 
for  a  Political  Science  minor. 

Psychology 

A  minor  in  Psychology  requires  PSYCH  201  and  15 
credits  from  PSYCH  275  and/or  300-  and  400-level 
psychology  courses.  At  least  one  400-level  course 
must  be  included. 

Public  Policy 

A  minor  in  Public  Policy  requires  PO  SC  321,  421, 
and  430,  plus  nine  credit  hours  in  courses  dealing 
with  specific  policy  domains  and  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Political  Science. 

Religion 

A  minor  in  Religion  requires  15  credits,  nine  of 
which  must  be  at  the  300  level  or  above.  PHIL  303 
and  PO  SC  407  may  be  included. 

Russian  Area  Studies 

A  minor  in  Russian  Area  Studies  tequires  15  credit 
hours  of  which  three  credits  must  be  in  Russian  lan- 
guage courses  at  the  200  level  or  above.  The  remain- 
ing twelve  credits  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Group  /-Three  credits  from  RUSS  307,  340,  360, 

361,  398,  460 
Group  //-Three  credits  from  HIST  385,  386,  387, 

494 
Group  ///-Three  credits  from  PO  SC  47 1 ,  47  3 
Group  /V-Three  additional  credits  from  any  of  the 

courses  listed  above 
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I  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

In  A  minor  in  Science  and  Technology  in  Society  re 
|  quires  1 5  credits,  at  least  six  of  which  rtlust  be  at  the 
!  400  level.  See  I  listory  1  )epartment  advisoi  tor  list  ot 
approved  courses. 
Screenwriting 

A  minor  in  Screenwriting  requires  IS  credits  m 
KNCil  above  the  sophomore  level  .is  follows;  ENGL 
MS,  357,  448 (six <  tedits);  and  one  ot  the  following: 
ENcil  450,  (VOMM)  451,  452,  451.  THEA  (ENGL) 
147.  or  other  course  approved  by  the  departmental 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Sociology 

A  minor  in  Sociology  requires  SOC  201  and  IS 
credits  from  sociology  and  rural  sociology  courses 
numbered  300  or  higher.  At  least  one  400-level 
course  must  be  included. 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 

A  minor  in  Spanish-American  Area  Studies  requires 
the  equivalent  of  SPAN  202,  ECON  410,  and  12  cred- 
its distributed  as  follows:  six  credits  from  GEOG  340, 
HIST  }40,  541,  342, 440;  and  six  credits  from  POSC 

(SPAN)  182,  SPAN  308,  311,  403,  422,  415. 

Theatre 

A  minor  m  Theatre  requires  20  credits  arranged 
as  follows:  three  credits  of  dramatic  literature  and 
history  (ENGL  410,  411,  429,  (THEA)  410,  THEA 
(ENGL)  347);  three  credits  of  theatre  history  (THEA 
315,  316,  317);  six  credits  in  a  sequence  (THEA 
278/479,  315/316,  (ENGL)  347/447,  372/472, 
376/476,  377/477  or  487  or  497);  six  credits  in 
THEA  at  the  300-400  level;  and  two  credits  ot 
THEA  279. 

Therapeutic  Recreation 

A  minor  in  Therapeutic  Recreation  requires  PRTM 
301,  311,  417,  and  at  least  two  courses  selected  from 
PRTM  317,  416,  418,  420. 


Travel  and  Tourism 

A  minor  in  Travel  and  Tourism  requires  PRTM  301, 
342,  and  nine  addirional  credits  from  PRTM  J43, 
344,  349,  192,  398,  (GEOG)  430,  441,  444,  44S. 
446,  447,  498. 

Turf  grass 

A  minor  in  Turtgrass  requires  CSENV  202  ,  HORT 
212,  412,  and  twool  the  following:  AG  M  402,  HORT 
(CSENV)  431,  PL  PA  (ENT)  406. 

Urhan  Forestry 

A  minor  in  Urban  Forestry  requires  a  minimum  ot 
16  credits,  distributed  as  follows: 

Group  /-FOR  (HORT)  427, 450, 480,  HORT  208 
Group  /J— A  minimum  of  three  credits  selected  from 

CRP401,  HORT  308 
Group  III— A  minimum  of  three  credits  selected  from 

ENT  401  or  HORT  30  5 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

A  minor  in  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology  requires 
WFB  100;  350;  and  nine  additional  hours  selected 
from  100-level  or  higher  WFB  courses,  except 
461. 


Women's  Studies 

A  minor  in  Women's  Studii    requin     15  credit    << 

the  300  and  400  lew  I.  distril 

Group  /   "m\  >iedits:  W  s   101  and   in     I 
W  S  c  ourse 

l  ii. n</'  //    Si\  c  tedits  from  course     that  d(  il 

with  women  and  gender  issues   i  t'MM  455, 
ENGI    180,  HIS!   Ms,  PI  III  (WS)  349,  PSY<  II 
408,  SOC:  461,  span  403,  and  any  ad  lit 
1 1 turses  approved  tor  (  Iroup  II 

Group  III— Three  i  redits  may  be  earned  by  tal  Ing  any 
approved  Women's  Studies  minoi  course 

i  ourses  selected  in  Groups  II  and  III  must  rept 

.11  least  two  disc  iplmcs.  (.  bourses  .ire  to  he  sc  hediiled 

m  i  onsultation  w  ith  the  appn  ipi  iate  uh  i 
Women's  Studies  I  )ire<  tor  will  provide  ill  affi  i  ti  d 
advisors  with  a  list  of  approved  courses  prior  to 
registration  each  semester 

Writing 

A  minor  in  Writing  requires  1 5  i  redits  i-  fi  ill 

Business  and  Technical  Option— AP  E<  351  or  GC  104, 
CP  SC  120,  ENGL  304  or  314,  490,  495 

Journalism Option-ENG I  231,  333,  334,  335;oneoI 
the  following:  AP  EC  351,  COMM  250,  CP  SC 
L20.CTE 468, ENGL 217, 304, 312,  J14.GC104, 

PHIL  102,  and  any  course  approved  hy  the  I  hair 
of  the  English  Department 

Writing  Pedagogy  Option-ENGL  312,  400,  401,  485, 
and  any  300-  or  400-levcl  writing  course 
by  the  Department  ot  English 

C  Tciituc  Writing  Options 
Drama-ENGL  (THEA)  430,  THEA  (ENGI.)  347, 
(ENGL)  447  (six credits),  and  one  oi  the  following: 
ENGL  312,  410,  411 

Fiction— ENGL  345,  432,  445  (six  credits),  and  one 
of  the  following:  ENGL  112,418,425,426.428 
Poetry-ENGL  346,  431,  446  (six  credits),  and  one 
of  the  following:  ENGL  312,  416,  417,  428,  444 
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College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Lite  Sciences 


COLLEGE  OF 
AGRICULTURE, 
FORESTRY  AND 
LIFE  SCIENCES 


The  mission  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry 
and  Life  Sciences  is  to  provide  teaching,  research, 
and  service  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  life  sciences 
that  will  benefit  the  citi:ens  of  South  Carolina  and 
the  nation.  The  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and 
Life  Sciences  serves  more  than  2,900  graduate  and 
undergraduate  students. 

The  ability  to  understand  and  manipulate  the  mo- 
lecular structure  of  biological  systems  while  at  the 
same  time  understanding  their  practical  management 
offers  immense  potential  to  improve  our  world, 
whether  it  is  to  improve  foods,  building  products, 
the  environment,  or  our  health.  The  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, Forestry  and  Lite  Sciences  is  using  the  same 
expertise  to  produce  more  food  on  a  shrinking  globe; 
package  environmentally  sound  products;  grow  better 
foods  to  tight  breast  cancer,  prevent  heart  disease,  and 
increase  dairy  production;  increase  timber  produc- 
tion and  provide  new  fuels;  and  develop  businesses 
and  promote  a  "green"  society. 

To  assist  students  in  achieving  these  goals,  the  Wil- 
liam B.  Bookhart  Jr.  Student  Services  Centet  provides 
academic  advising  and  developmental  services  to 
promote  success  for  students  in  the  related  degree 
programs.  These  services  invoke  recruitment  and 
retention,  academic  advising,  multicultural  affairs, 
study  abroad,  career  development,  and  placement. 

The  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Life  Sci- 
ences is  impacting  the  world  one  graduate  at  a  time— 
from  cell  research  to  food  production  to  packaged 
materials  to  the  globe— developing  partnerships  for 
the  future  to  make  the  world  greener,  healthier, 
tastier,  and  wealthier. 

AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Agricultural  Education  provides  broad  preparation 
in  agricultural  sciences  and  professional  education, 
including  communications  and  human  relations 
skills.  In  addition  to  required  courses,  students  may 
select  a  minor.  (See  page  61.) 

The  Bachelor's  degree  prepares  students  for  profes- 
sional education  positions  in  the  mainstream  of 
agriculture,  including  teaching,  cooperative  extension 
service,  and  government  agricultural  agencies.  The 
Agricultural  Education  degree  also  prepares  students 
for  other  educational  work,  such  as  agricultural 
missionary,  public  relations,  and  training  officers  in 
agricultural  industry. 

In  consultation  with  the  departmental  advisor,  stu- 
dents choose  one  of  the  following  emphasis  areas: 
Communications,  Leadership,  or  Teaching. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  102  Agric.  Educarion  Freshman  Seminar 
3  -  AG  ED  200  Agricultural  Applications  of 
Educational  Technology1  or 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 
3  -  AVS  150  Introduction  to  Animal  Science 

1  -  AVS  151  Introduction  to  Animal  Science  Lab. 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement2 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  100  Orientation  and  Field  Experience 

3  -AG  ED  103  Multiculturalism  in  Agric.  Ed. 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -AG  ED  201  Intro,  to  Agricultural  Education 

3  -  AG  ED  203  Teaching  Agriscience 

3  -AG  ED  204  Applied  Agriculture  Calculations 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  105  Chemistry  in  Context  I 

3  -  HORT  212  Introduction  to  Turfgrass  Culture 
1_-  HORT  213  Turfgrass  Culture  Lab. 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AG  ED  355  Team  and  Organizational 
Leadership  in  Food  and  Fiber  Systems 
3  -  AG  M  205  Principles  of  Fabrication 

3  -  BIOL  201  Biotechnology  and  Society  or 

3  -  BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  106  Chemistry  in  Context  II 

1  -  COMM  101  Communication  Academic  and 

Professional  Development4 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

16-17 

'Students  in  file  Communications  and  Leadership  Emphasis 
Areas  must  take  AG  ED  200.  Students  in  the  Teaching 
Emphasis  Area  must  take  a  course  to  satisfy  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  (Non-Literature)  Requirement.  See  General 
Education  Requirements. 

;MTHSC  101,  102,  106,  or  203 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. Note:  GEOG  103  or  HIST  193  is  recommended  to  satisfy 
the  Social  Science  Requirement. 

■"Required  of  students  in  Communications  Emphasis  Area 
only. 


COMMUNICATIONS  EMPHASIS 
AREA 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  ED  303  Mech.  Technology  for  Agric.  Ed. 

3  -  AG  M  221  Surveying 

4  -  COMM  201  Intro,  to  Communication  Studies 
4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  FOR  305  Woodland  Management  or 
3  -  W  F  B  412  Wildlife  Management 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

20 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  HORT  305  Plant  Propagation 

1  -  HORT  306  Plant  Propagation  Techniques  Lab. 

3  -  Departmental  Communication  Requirement2 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  231  Introduction  to  Journalism 

3  -  HORT  303  Landscape  Plants 

6  -  Departmental  Communication  Requirement2 

3  -Technical  Requirement2 

15 

Second  Semester 

12  -AG  ED  407  Internship  in  Extension  and 
Leadership  Education4 

12 

129  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

:See  advisor. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  COMM  150  or  250  is 

recommended. 
'Internship  must  meet  departmental  requirements  for 

Communications  Emphasis  Area.  See  advisor. 

LEADERSHIP  EMPHASIS  AREA 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  ED  303  Mech.  Technology  for  Agric.  Ed. 

3  -AG  M  221  Surveying 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  FOR  305  Woodland  Management  or 
3  -  W  F  B  412  Wildlife  Management 
3  -  HORT  303  Landscape  Plants 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

19 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  HORT  305  Plant  Propagation 

1  -  HORT  306  Plant  Propagation  Techniques  Lab. 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement2 

3  -Technical  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

16 


v 
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Senior  Year 
First  Semester 
)    \G  ED  403  Principles  oi  \dult  I  xt   1  dm 

3-AG  HP  440  Prog  Devel  in  Vduli   I  xt.  Ed. 
j    \G  ED  415  1  eadership  oi  Volunteers 
)     \G  ED  416  I  thi<  s  and  Issues  in  Agriculture 

and  the  Food  and  I  ibei  System 
I    MG1  Z01  Principles  of  Management 
3  -Technical  Requirement 
IS 

Second  Semester 

[2     KG  ED  407  Internship  in  I  xtension  and 
1  eadership  Edu<  ation 

12 

127  Total  Semester  1  lours 

n<  i  i!  1  du<  ation  Requirements, 
ral  Edui  ition  Requirements.  COMM  150  or  250  is 
mmended 

TEACHING  EMPHASIS  AREA 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  ED  200  Agricultural  Applications  of 

Educational  Technology 
3-AG  ED  303  Mech.  Technology  for  Agric.  Ed. 
I  ■  AG  M  221  Surveying 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  FOR  305  Woodland  Management  or 
3  -  \Y  F  B  41 2  Wildlife  Management 
3jHORT  303  Landscape  Plains 

19 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  HORT  305  Plant  Propagation 

1  -  HORT  306  Plant  Propagation  Techniques  |  ,1 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement2 

3  -Technical  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AG  ED  400  Supen  ised  Field  Experience  II 
3-AG  EP401  Instructional  Methods  in  Ag.  Ed. 
J -AG  ED  403  Principles  of  Adult  Ext.  Educ.  or 
3  -  AG  ED  440  Prog.  Devel.  in  Adult/Ext.  Ed. 
2-  AG  ED  423  Curriculum 
3  -  Technical  Requirement3 
12 

Second  Semester 

12  -  AG  ED  406  Directed  Teaching 
2 -AG  ED  425  Teaching  Agricultural  Mech 
14 

126  Total  Semester  Hours 

115  may  be  substituted.  In  tl  I  425  must  be 

t.ikcn  m  tin-  semester  immediately  prior  to  directed  teaching. 

neral  Education  Requirements.  COMM  150 
recommended 

isor 


AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANIZATION  AND 
BUSINESS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

I  he  Agrk  ultural  Mechanization  ind  Business  major 
provide  i .  who  desire  training  in 

levant  to  dynamic  agri<  ultural  enterprise.  The 
program  is  organized  with  strength  in  both  business 
management  and  technical  supp  rt  I  riculrure 
and  agribusim  lb  produce  well  rounded  individu- 
als with  good  communication  skills,  the  curriculum 
includes  courses  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences, 
I  ngli  h  compo  itii  m  and  pul  lit    p    ! 

Graduates  m  \-tii  ultural  Mechanization  and  Busi- 
ness find  meaningful  and  remunerative  employment 
in  a  variety  of  situations  directly  and  indirectly  related 
ultural  product;  >sing,  marketing, 

and  the  many  services  connected  therewith.  Fanning 
hnical  sales  in  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
heavy  equipment  industries  are  frequently  Hi.. sen 
careers. 

By  completing  this  curriculum,  graduates  will  have 
fulfilled  the  requirements  tor  an  Agricultural  Busi- 
ness Management  minor  or  other  selected  minor. 
Contact  the  Enrolled  Student  Sen  ices  *.  )ffice  to  haw 
the  minor  recorded. 

Additional  information  is  available  from  the  depart- 
mental offices  or  van  be  found  at  uuu.cIerrLson.edu/ 
agbioeng/agmech/index.fum. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3-AG  ED  200  Agricultural  Applications  of 

Educational  Technology 
1  -AG  M  101  Intro,  to  Ag.  Mech.  and  Business 
3  -AG  M  205  Prim  iples  ol  Fabrii 
3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  1 
1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I  ~" 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

14 

Second  Semester 

i-ACI   1  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  I  ab.  II 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  1  C  202  Agricultural  Economics 
4-CH  105  Chemistry  in  ( Context  I 

4  -  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics  or 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  1  and 
1- PHYS  209  General  Physics  1  Lab. 
)     \rts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement 

14 


Second  S<  ui<  -i<  i 

■ 

4    i  H  106  <  hemisn  ct  II 

■ 

2  E  G  209  Intro,  to  I  ngi    I  i 

16 

Junior  Year 
1  irsi  Semester 
3-Ac.  M  221  Survey 

M  301  Soil  and  Wan  ition 

j  ■  Av  i  M  -J'  'ems 

and  I  lumanitii  mem 

3  -  Agribusiness  Ki  quirement 
i  -  Minor  Requirement 

18 

Second  Semester 

hanical  and  Hydraulic  Systems 
MM  250  Publu  Speaking 
3  -  Agribusiness  Requirem 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AG  M  402  Landscape  I  )i 

3  -  AG  M  405  Agricultural  Structures  and 

Environmental  Control 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Plant/Crop  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AG  M  410  Precision  Agriculture  Techro 

3-AG  M  452  Mobile  Power 

3  -AG  M  472  i.  apstone 
3  -  Agribusiness  Requirem 
3 -Plant  CropS        ce  Requirement4  at 
3  -  Soil  Science  Requirement3 

15 

12  3  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Threi 
hours  must  also  -.uist\  rri.  Require- 

ment. 



This  0 

riculrural  Bus  mem  minor 

approved  minor  If  requirements  I 
already  been  satisfied,  thi 
high.  - 



HORT212,  ; 

406.411.  or459.  Tin 

requirement. 

. 

cours 
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College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Lite  Sciences 


ANIMAL  AND  VETERINARY 
SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  curriculum 
provides  students  with  both  a  basic  and  applied 
understanding  of  the  scientific  principles  needed 
for  successful  careers  in  the  scientific,  technical,  and 
business  phases  of  livestock  and  poultry  production, 
processing,  and  marketing.  Strengths  of  this  program 
include  extensive  hands-on  instruction  at  Clemson's 
five  animal  farms,  personalized  advising,  and  the 
opportunity  for  valued-added  experiences,  including 
involvement  in  research,  teaching,  extension,  interna- 
tional travel,  and  internships.  Students  choose  from 
three  concentrations. 

The  Animal  Agribusiness  Concentration  prepares 
students  for  careers  in  the  many  facets  of  tin- 
animal  industries,  including  production,  sales  and 
marketing,  business  management,  advertising,  and 
extension.  The  Equine  Business  Concentration 
prepares  students  for  such  professions  as  trainers, 
managers,  riding  instructors,  sales  or  media  repre- 
sentatives, breed  association  representatives  or  for 
equine  entrepreneurial  careers  such  as  owners  of 
tack  shops,  boarding  facilities,  or  riding  schools.  The 
Preveterinary  and  Science  Concentration  prepares 
students  to  meet  the  requirements  for  most  veterinary 
schools,  graduate  schools,  and  medical  and  dental 
schools.  Students  with  South  Carolina  residency 
may  compete  for  contract  seats  at  Mississippi  State, 
Tuskegee,  and  University  of  Georgia  Colleges  of 
Veterinary  Medicine.  Experienced  preprofessional 
advising  is  provided  for  all  students  pursuing  ad- 
vanced degrees. 

ANIMAL  AGRIBUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AVS  100  Orientation  to  Animal  and  Vet.  Sci. 

3  -  AVS  150  Introduction  to  Animal  Science 

1  -AVS  151  Introduction  to  Animal  Science  Lab. 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  and 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I  or 
5  -  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 
16-17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II  arui 

1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essen.  Math,  for  Informed  Soc.  or 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis  or 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement2 

16-18 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CSENV  423  Field  Crops-Forages 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement2 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
2  -  AVS  Evaluation  Requirement' 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement2 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AVS  301  Anat.  and  Phys.  of  Domestic  Animals 
3  -AVS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 

3  -  AVS  470  Animal  Genetics 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 

3  -  AVS  413  Animal  Products 

3  -  AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -AVS  310  Animal  Health 

3  -  AVS  415  Contemporary  Issues  in  Animal  Sci. 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  AVS  Experience-Based  Activity4 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement2 

14 

Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics 

3  -  AVS  410  Domestic  Animal  Behavior 

2  -  AVS  417  Animal  Agribusiness  Development 

4  -  AVS  450  Sustainable  Livestock  Production  Sys. 

3  -  AVS  Experience-Based  Activity4 
2  -  Elective 

16 

123-  126  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. 

:AVS  200,  201,  203,  204,  206,  209  or  455 

'AVS  302, 309,  311,  or  323 

4  AVS  360,  441,  442,  443,  or  491 


EQUINE  BUSINESS 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AVS  100  Orientation  to  Animal  and  Vet.  Sci. 

3  -  AVS  150  Introduction  to  Animal  Science 

1  -AVS  151  Introduction  to  Animal  Science  Lab. 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  and 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I  or 
5  -  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 

16-17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II  and 

1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II  or 

5  -  BIOL  111  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essen.  Math,  for  Informed  Soc.  or 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis  or 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement2 

16-18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

2  -  AVS  204  Horse  Care  Techniques 

3  -  CSENV  423  Field  Crops-Forages 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 

14 

Second  Semester 

2  -  AVS  309  Principles  of  Equine  Evaluation 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement2 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  AVS  301  Anat.  and  Phys.  of  Domestic  Animals 
3  -  AVS  370  Ptinciples  of  Animal  Nutrition 

3  -  AVS  470  Animal  Genetics 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement2 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 
3  -  AVS  453  Animal  Reproduction 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  Elective 
15 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3-AVS  310  Animal  Health 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  to] 

3  -  AVS  41  5  *.  lontemporary  Issues  hi  Animal  St  i 
4- AVS  416  Equine  Exercise  Phvsioloirv 

2  -AVS  Experience-Based  Activity 
14 

Second  Semester 

3  WS  410  Domestic  Animal  Behavioi 

4  \\S4I2  \dvanced  Equine  Management 

2  •  AVS  417  Animal  Agribusiness  Development 
6  -  Elective 


121-124  K't.il  Semester.  Hours 

Til  I  ducation  Requirements  Time  ot  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  <  ross-<  ultural  Vwareness  Require- 
ment. 

WS  ICk     101,  A1?.  206,  209or455 
•AVS  560,441,442,  44\..r4^l 


PRE\TTERINARY  AND  SCIENCE 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  AYS  100  Orientation  to  Animal  and  Vet  Sci. 
3  -AVS  150  Introduction  to  Animal  Science 
1  -AVS  151  Intro,  to  Animal  Science  Lab 
3    BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  and 
1    BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I  or 
5-  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  1 
4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3  -  Arts  ,iikl  1  lumanmes  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement 


16-17 

Second  Semester 

J-BIOL  104 General  Biology II and 

1  -BIOL  106 General  Biology  Lab.  II  or 

5 -BIOL  111  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Inrro.  to  Math.  Analysis  or 
4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement 
16- IS 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  22  3  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 
J-PHYS  207  General  Physics  1 

1  -PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  lab 

3  -  Arts  and  1  lumanities  (Literature)  Requirement1 

2  •  AVS  Techniques  Requirement 
_^_  Social  Science  Requirement1 
16 


Second  Semester 

I   i  1 1  224  (  ''"  tnii  l  hi  mistry 

1     CH  228  I  Ymiu,   <    li«iin-rr\  1   il 

)    EX  SI  luctory  Statistii 

3  -  MT1IS*  ,  tii  al  Inf  i 

1  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
L- PHYS  21 

2  -  AVS  Evaluation  Requin 

3  -  Oral  (  ommunic  ation  Requiremi 

2  -AVS  Techniques  Requirement 

15-16 
Junior  Year 

1  irst  Semester 

4-AVS  J01  Anal  and  Phys.of  Domestic  Animals 

3  WS  310  Animal  Health 

3     WS  370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemi  ti 

3  -  BI(  X  1 1  305  1    -  ntial  1  lemi  nts  o(  Bioch.  ot 
3  -  BIOCH  406  Physiological  I  hemistry 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement4 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AVS  375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition 
3  -  AVS  4^  3  Animal  Reproduction 
3  -  GEN  300  Fundament. 1 1 

1  -GEN  301  Fundamental  Genetics  Lab." 
4j  MICRO  305  General  Mien. I  . 

14 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AVS  406  Seminars  and  Rehired  Topics 

3  -  AVS  415  Contemporary  Issues  in  Animal 

2  -  AVS  Techniques  Requirement 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement1 
3  -  Elective 

13 

Second  Semester  

3  -AVS  410  Domestic  Animal  Behavior 
3  -  AVS  413  Animal  Products 
3  -AVS  Exp  d  Activity 

3    Departmental  Requirement* 
)     Social  Science  Requirement 

15 

121  - 1 2^  Total  Semester  Hours 

See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three 
hours  must  also  vm-h.  the  v  )ross-<  'ultural  \wareness  Require- 
ment. 

».  201, 203 

. .  J09,  Ml.  .ind  }23  satisfy  Oral  Communication  re- 
quirement. Students  applying  to  veterinary  <ch,Hi|  e.irlv  (junior 
year)  must  have  received  credit  for  the  Oral  i  communication 
requirement. 

'Select  nine  hours  from  .inv  graded  (i 
400-level  course  .ind  or  .inv  of  the  following  1 

courses:  ACCT  201,  W  1. 

CSENV202.MGT201.BI    -  1.102 

c  t.iken  either  semester  of  the  junior  year 
■     442.44  V  or  4^1 


APPI.IHI)  ECONOMICS  AND 
STATISTICS 

Bachelor  oi  S<  ience 

i  in   \|<i-ii<  .1  i  linn 

helps  the  student  build   i  strong  undi  i 
ot  economic  print  i] 

tint 

•  itive 
methods  help  build  decision-r  lenv 

solving  -kills  and  acquaint  the  student  with  i 

In  the  Agribusiness  I  mph  i 

igribusiness  management,  leadership,  marl 

and  sales,  tin  II 

skill  development    1 

Agribusiness  graduates  are  man)  and  di\i  i 

■■  r  opportunities  jn<  lude  agribu 
ment,  banking,  final  iblic 

relations.  Public  sector  opportunities  Include  ; 
tions  in  organizations  that  prom  nculrure, 

and  natural  resource  intet 
and  edu<  itional  institutions. 

The  Economic  and  Statisrie.il  Analysis  Emphasis 
Area  contains   most  ,,t   the  same  the 

mphasis  Area  with  increased  require- 
ments in  calculus,  matrix  algebra,  and  probability 
theory.  This  more  rigorous  mathematics  preparation 
ides  a  stronger  foundation  I  i    study  ot 

r  skill  development  in  quantitative  economics 
or  probability  and  statistics. 

In  the  Community  and  Economic  Development 

Concentration,  core  courses  focus  on  community 
development  methods,  regional  economic  develop- 
ment, leadership,  experiential  learning,  commui 
tion  skills,  and  behavioral  science  principles.  Hmt 
ment  opportunities  tor  Communirv  and  Economic 
lopment  graduates  include  positions  in  social 
science  administration,  management,  and  research. 
Other  careers  include  community  development  and 
economic  development  specialist  positions  with  li 
county,  and  state  governments.  Additional  o|  : 
runines  exist  in  a  variety  irch  and 

consulting  firms,  foundations  and  councils,  financial 

institutions,  public  and  private  utilitk 
tions  looking  tor  entrepreneurial  skills 

In  all  three  plans  ot  study,  there  is  an  increasing  em- 
phasis on  globalization  and  information  techni  >1 
Students  are  encouraged  to  part  itive 

inquiry  student  research  ream  and  to  take  advat  i 
ot  an  internship  atvl  or  study  abroad  opportunity. 
All  three  studv  options  provide  an  excellent  1 
ground  tor  professional  oi 
disciplines. 

For  students  interested  in  economies  and  natural 
resources,  the  Department  of  Applied  Ec 
and  Statists  also  administers  the  Natural  I 
and  Economic  Pohcv  Concentration  within  the  En- 
vironmental and  Natural  Resources d 
•n  details. 
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College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Life  Sciences 


AGRIBUSINESS  EMPHASIS  AREA 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  205  Agriculture  and  Society 
2-CU  101  University  Success  Skills 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement1 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  EX  ST  222  Statistics  in  Everyday  Life 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  MCT  201  Principles  of  Management 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 

3  -  AP  EC  308  Quantitative  Applied  Economics 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  309  Econ.  of  Agricultural  Marketing  or 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  AP  EC  402  Production  Economics 

3  -  ECON  (MGT)  306  Managerial  Economics  or 
3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -Agribusiness  Requirement2 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  319  Agribusiness  Management 
3  -  AP  EC  421  Globalization  or 

3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy 
3  -  C  R  D  335  Leadership  in  Organizations  and 

Communities 
3  -  EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 
3  -Agribusiness  Requirement2 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  409  Commodity  Futures  Markets 
3  -  AP  EC  460  Agricultural  Finance 
3  -  ECON  302  Money  and  Banking  or 

3  -  ECON  315  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  Agribusiness  Requirement2 

15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  452  Agricultural  Policy 
3  -  AP  EC  456  Prices 
3  -  AP  EC  490  Selected  Topics 
6  -  Agribusiness  Requirement2 

15 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

See  l  ieneral  Education  Requirements. 
■^ee  advisor. 

ECONOMIC  AND  STATISTICAL 
ANALYSIS  EMPHASIS  AREA 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  205  Agriculture  and  Society 
2-CU  101  University  Success  Skills 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

3  -Oral  Communication  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  EX  ST  222  Statistics  in  Everyday  Life 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

4j  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management 
3  -  AP  EC  308  Quantitative  Applied  Economics 
3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  309  Econ.  of  Agricultural  Marketing  or 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  AP  EC  402  Production  Economics 

3  -  ECON  (MGT)  306  Managerial  Economics  or 
3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 
3-  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MTHSC  210  Applied  Matrix  Algebra 

15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  319  Agribusiness  Management 
3  -  AP  EC  421  Globalization  or 

3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy 
3  -  C  R  D  335  Leadership  in  Organizations  and 

Communities 
3  -  EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 
3^  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  409  Commodity  Futures  Markets 
3  -  AP  EC  460  Agricultural  Finance 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
6  -  Agribusiness  Requirement2 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  452  Agricultural  Policy 

3  -  AP  EC  456  Prices 

3  -  AP  EC  490  Selected  Topics 

3  -  ECON  302  Money  and  Banking  or 

3  -  ECON  315  Intetmediate  Macroeconomics 
12 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
Vi  advisor. 


COMMUNITY  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

5  -  Elective 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Microeconomics  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  357  Natural  Res.  Economics 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  PO  SC  302  State  and  Local  Government 

3  -  Behavioral  Science  Requirement4 

15 
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I   will 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 
J-C  R  D  335  1  eadership  in  Organizations  and 

( immunities 
l-ECON  (M<  IT)  $06  Managerial  Economics  m 

)  ■  E<  ON  U4  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
\  -  Behavioral  Si  ience  Requirement4 
\    I  mphasis  Area  Requirement 
3  -  Marketing  Requirement6 

IS 

Qecond  Semester 

J-AP  EC  $52  Public  Finance 

\  ■  ( '  R  1 1  $36  Community  I  )evelopmen<  Methods 

$  •  Behavioral  Science  Requirement4 

}  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement 

3  -  Planning  Requirement5 

Senior  Year 

Fir>t  Semester 

3-C  R  D  (AP  E( :) 411  Regional  Impact  Analysis 

J  -  EX  S7  4(i2  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 

J  -  R  S  (SOC)  459  The  Community 

6  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement^ 

IS 

Second  Semester 

§.CR  D(AP  ID  412  Regional  Economu 

Development  Theory  and  Policy 
}  -  Behavioral  Si  ience  Requirement4 
l-Comm.  and  Econ.  Dev.  Practice  Applk.in.'n-- 
d  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement5 

120  Total  Semester  I  lours 

Bee  General  Education  Requirements  rhrei  ol  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  tl  '  i  I  altural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. 

POS(    101,  102,oi  Si  K     I  I 

'AI'U   202,  257,  oi  E(  ON  211 

Select  from  100  400-level courses  in  Will.  \r  E<    ,CRD, 
C  R  P,  ECON,  MOT,  Ml-  I   Pi  iS<     PSYt  II.  oi  S(  K 
isoi 

AI'U    109,  $51,  oi  MK1  501 

AIMi   490,  (   RD(APE<  l491,oi  492 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Biochemistry  is  the  study  oi  the  molecular  basis  oi 
life  In  comprehend  current  biochemical  information 
and  nuke  future  contributions  to  our  molecular  un- 
derstanding nt  life  processes,  students  must  obtain  a 
broad  background  in  biology  and  .t  ttrm  foundation 
in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics.  This  is  the 
kisis  oi  the  biochemistry  curriculum. 

The  program  pn  >\  ides  an  ex<  ellent  edu(  ational  back- 
ground tut  professional  si  hool  (medic  ine,  dentistry, 
or  veterinary  medicine)  and  graduate  school  in  biiv 
ahemistry,  molecular  biology,  or  .mother  biological 
seienee  discipline.  Graduates  will  find  employment 
opportunities  in  the  resean  li  and  servic  e  programs  ol 
universities,  medical  schools,  hospitals,  research  insti- 
tutes, and  industrial  and  government  laboratories 


Freshman  Year 

first  Semester 

I    BIOCH  11   II    ireers  in  Bii  k  hem  ai 
5-BIOl    110  Principlesol  Biolo 

■I'll  Kl  I  li  ni  i  'I  '  h.  mistry 
4_-MTHS<  Variable! 

14 

Second  Semester 

5-BIOl    III  Principlesol  Biol -  II 

1    CH  102 rail  hem 

J    ENGI    103  Accelt  rated  tion 

4_-MTHS<    108  (  alculus  of  One  Variable  II 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

first  Semester 

)    CH  223  (  V' '  In  mistry 

1    ( 'II  227  '  irganii  I  hemistry  1  tl 

i    GEN  302  Mi  ill .  nl  u  and  ( i<  net  >1 1  !i  netics 

I    GEN  303  Molei  ul. ii  and  Gen.  i  I  al 

I    PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

1  -PHYS  124  Physics  Lab  I 

3-4  -  Advanced  Mathematics  Requirement1 

15-16 

Second  Semester 

3-BIOCH  $01  Moleculai  Biochemistry 

I    CH  224<  Vmih,  (  hemistry 

I  -CH  228  i  Irganii  I  hemistry  Lab. 

I    '  OMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

I    '  I  (MM  250  Public  Speaking 
$-PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

1  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

3  -  Arts  and  I  humanities  tl  iterature)  Requirement 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

}  -  IMOCI 1  4>1  Physk.il  Approach  to  Bioi  hem. 

2  -  BIOCH  433  General  Biochemistry  LabJ 

3 -CH  330  Introduction  to  Physical  (  hemistry 
!    St  Ience  Requirement4 
5  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

i    BI<  K  114  12  Bioi  hemistry  ol  Metabolism 

2  -  RIOCH  434  ( leneral  Biochemistry  I  ab.  II 

$  -  IMvX'H  4m>  Moleeul.it  Biol.:  (  inns  to  Proteins 

3  PI  111   J26  S<  ience  and  Values 
$    S<  ience  Requirement4 

14 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

$    BIOS!    461  *  ell  Biology 
3-GEN(BIO<  in  440  BioinfbrmatJcs 
)    Si '-  ill  S<  ience  Requirement 

5  -  Electro 

14 

Second  Semester 

2     BIOCH  493  Senior  Seminar 

J;  S<  ience  Requirement4 

I    Si  'i  ial  >i  leiu  e  Requirement 

6  1  let  tive 
14 

5<  mester  limiis 


4S 


EXS1  $01,  MTHS 

ill 

MTHS 

.mil  I'HV's  A  maximum  i  >l 

In. in  i 

Mlllll  II 

I    A  irudcnt  i-  allowed  li  ■  enroll 

i    Willi    .1 

i  in, in. 

attempts,  excluding 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  ot  Science 

Biology  encompasses  the  i  trum  ol  the 

i  life  -i  u  in  is,  mi  luding  the  stud 
aspects  ol  life  from  the  structure  and  funct 
the  whole  organism  down  to  the  subcellular  levels 
and  up  through  the  interaction!  ms  to 

the  integrated  existence  of  life  on  the  entin  | 
Descriptive,  structural,  functional,  and  evolution- 
ary questions  are  explored  through  the  hierarchy 
ot  the  organization  ol  life.  Applications  ol  current 
advances  to  the  health  and  well-being  ol  m  i 
society,  to  nature  and  the  continuation  oi  earth  as 
a  balanced  ecosystem,  and  to  an  appreciation  ol 

the  pi. ue  ot  natural  si  letue  in  out  i  u  It  lira  I  ! 

.  mphasis. 

in  Biological  Sciences  receive  dassi 
tory,  and  field  training  in  biology  with  an  emphasis 
on  chemistry,  matht  made  s,  and  physics  as  ni 
tools.  The  Bachelor  ol  Science  in  Biologi 

curriculum  prepares  students  tor  graduate  stud 
ol  rhe  lite  science  areas  (sin  h  as  agrit  ultural  S( 

ell   and    molei  1 1  li  r   I 

conservation,  ecology  and  environmental  - 
entomology,  forestry,  genetics,  industrial  and  regula- 
tory biology,  microbiology,  morphology,  physiology, 
wildlife  biology,  and  zoology;  tor  the  health  prof 

ine,  dentistry,  etc),  veterinary  m< 
tor  » Ience  teaching. 

Combined  Bachelor  oi  Science  in 
Biological  Sciences  Master  ot  Scienc< 
in  Bioengineering 

Under  this  plan,  students  may  reduce  the  rime 

try  to  earn  both  degrees  by  apply 
credits  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  pi 
requirement!  5 

for  enrollment  guidelines  and  procedures.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  obtain  the  specific  requirements 
tor  the  dual  degree  from  the  Department  ol  I 

lues  or  Bioengineering  as  early  as  possible  in 
their  undergraduate  program  as  a  number  oi  required 
courses  have  prerequisites  not  normally  taken  by 
Biological  Sciences  m 


College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Lite  Sciences 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I1 
1  -  BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

17 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  111  Principles  of  Biology  II1 
1  -  BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
4-  MTHSC  111  Calculus  II  for  Biologists 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  and 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.  or 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement2 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement4 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry  and 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory5  or 

4  -  Major  Requirement6 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement2 
3  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement4 

5  -  Major  Requirement'1 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 
3  -  BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Lab. 

3  -  ENGL  315  Scientific  Writing  and  Comm. 
3  -  THYS  207  General  Physics  I  and 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lib.  or 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  and 
_  1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  and 

1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  and 

1- PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
5  -  Major  Requirement" 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar 
13  -  Major  Requirement6 

15 

Second  Semester 

12  -  Major  Requirement6 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement3 

15 

124  Total  Semester  Hours 


'BIOL  110  and  111  are  strongly  recommended;  however,  BIOL 
103/105  may  substitute  tor  BIOL  110,  and  BIOL  104/106 
may  substitute  foi  BIOL  111.  The  remaining  1-2  credits 
required  must  be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  credits 
trom  dep.irrment.il  course  offerings  at  the  500  level  01  abi  we. 
See  advisor, 

;Ar  leasr  one  lecture  atuhissociated  laboratory  must  be  completed 
for  both  animal  diversity  (BIOSC  302/306  or  BIOSC  303/307) 
and  for  plant  diversity  (BIOSC  304/308,  BIOSC  305/309, 
BIOSC  320,  or  BIOSC  406/407). 

See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit  hours 
must  also  satisfy  the Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science  and 
Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

'At  least  one  lecture  course  must  be  completed  foi  both 
biochemistry  (BIOCH  301  or  3C<)  and  tor  generics  (GEN 
300  or  302). 

'BIOSC  434  may  be  substituted  forCH  228. 

See  advisor.  Select  one  lecture  lab  combination  from  each  of 
the  fi  illowing  fields: 

Ecoloffi^BIOSC  441/445,  443/444,  446/447,  470/471 
Physiology-blOSC  316,  401/402,  459/460,  475/476 
The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected  trom  EX  ST  301, 
MTHSC  203.  301,  or  any  BICK  H.  BIOSC,  BOT,  GEN  or 
MICRO  courses  ar  the  300  level  or  highi  i 

ENTOMOLOGY  EMPHASIS  AREA 

See  Bachelor  of  Science  curriculum  for  freshman  year 
requirements 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  and 
1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.  or 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 
4-ENT(BIOSC)  301  Insect  Biol,  and  Diversity 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement1 
3  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement2 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry  and 
1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory' or 
4  -  Major  Requirement4 

3  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement2 
5  -  Major  Requirement4 

4  -  Plant  Diversity  Requirement5 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 

3  -  ENGL  315  Scientific  Writing  and  Comm. 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  and 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  and 
1  -PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

4  -  Entomology  Requirement6 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  and 

1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  and 

1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 
3  -  Atts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 
3  -  Entomology  Requirement" 
3  -  Major  Requirement4 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
16 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 


BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 
BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Lab. 
BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar 
Entomology  Requirement" 
Major  Requirement4 


Second  Semester 

3  -  Entomology  Requirement" 

9  -  Major  Requirement4 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

15 

124  Total  Semester  Hours 

Si  i  (  ieneral  Education  Requirements  Si\<>t  these  credit  hours 
must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science  and 

Lechnoloay  in  Society  Requirements 

At  least  one  lecture  course  must  be  completed  for  horh 
biochemistry  (BIOCH  301  oi  505)  and  foi  genetics  (GEN 
300  or  302) 

'BIOSC  434  may  be  substituted  for  (  T!  228. 

•See  advisor.  Select  one  lecture/lab  combination  from  each  of 
the  following  fields.  BIOSC  475  and  476  are  recommended 
to  satisfj  the  Physiolog)  Requirement. 
Ecology-BIOSC  441/445,  443/444,  446/447,  470/471 
Prrysiology-BIOSC  316,  401/402,  459/460,  475/476 
The  remaining  courses  may  be  selected  from  BIOCH  302, 
EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  203,  301,  or  any  BIO(  1 1,  BIOSC,  BOT, 
GEN  or  MICRO  courses  ar  the  500  level  ot  higher. 

sAt  least  one  lecture  course  and  associated  laboratory  must 
be  completed  tor  plant  diversity  (BIOSC  $04/308,  BIOSC 
305   509,  BI<  )SC  520,  or  BIOSC  406/407). 

6ENT  (BIOSC)  400,  (BIOSC)  415,  and  seven  additional  credifj 
;i  1. 1  ted  trom  ENT  300,  308,  401,  404/409.  407,  (BIOSC) 
416,  (BIOSC)  455,  (BIOSC,  WFB)  469,  490,  (GEN)  495, 
PL  PA  (ENT)  406. 

PREPHARMACY  EMPHASIS  AREA 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I1 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I1 
1  -  BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II1 

1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II1 
1  -  BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  111  Calculus  II  for  Biologists 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  Animal  ot  Plant  Diversity  Requirement2 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement4 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

17 
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Second  Semester 

J-CH  224  Organic  ( Ihemistry 

1  -CI  I  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4- MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

4 -Animal or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement 

3  -  Biochemistry  or  ( ienetics  Requirement ' 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  $1  5  Functional  Human  Anatomy 
3  -  BIOSC  $35  Evolutionary  Biology 

3  -  ENGl    MS  Scientific  Writing  and  Comm. 
J- PHYS  207  General  Physics  land 
1  -PHYS  209  General  Physics  1  Lab.oi 

i  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  and 

1-PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  1 
14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  and 

1  -PHYS 210 General  Physics  II  Lab 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  and 

I  -PHYS  221  Physics  Lab.  II 
3-  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
4- Animal  Physiology  Requirement' 
3  -  Economics  Requirement4 
3  -  Major  Requirement7 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Lab. 

2  -  BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar 
8  -  Major  Requirement 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement3 

11  -  Major  Requirement 

14 

124  Total  Semester  Hours 

fharmacy  programs  require  BIOL  103  105  and  KM  106  or 
equivalent;  however,  BIOI  1 10  .ind  111  may  substitute.  The 
addition. il  \-l  credit  hours  will  be  subtracted  from  Major 
Requirement  credits. 

:At  least  one  lecture  and  associated  laboratory  must  be  Completed 
forKuh  animal  diversity  (BIOSC  302/306  or  BIOSC  303/307) 
and  lor  plant  diversity  (BIOSC  304/308,  BIOSC  305/309, 
BIOSC  320,  or  BIOSC  406/407). 

"See  General  Education  Requirements  Sis  ot  these  credit  hours 
must  also  satisfy  the  Ctoss-Culrural  Awareness  ai 
Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

'At  least  one  lecture  course  must  be  completed  tor  biochemistry 
(BICX  H  501  or  305)andfbi  generics  (GEN  JOOot  302) 

'BIOSC  316,  459/460,  or  475/476 
K  I  IN  200,  211,  or  212 

See  advisoi   Select  om   lectura    lab  ..  ml  inati 
JBIOSC441   44s.  44  |  444,440  447, 470/471).  The  remain- 
ins  courses  m,y  be  selected  from  BICX  H  v.'.  i  \  ST  301 
MlliV    203,  $01,  or  any  BIOCH,  BIOSC,  BOT,  GEN  or 
Mh  RO  courses  at  the  500  level  or  higher. 


QUANTITATIVE  BIOLOGY 

EMPHASIS  AREA 

So  Bachelor  of  Science  i  um'culum  foi  freshman 
retirement] 

Sophomore  Year 

lirst  Semester 

5    CH  223  ( )rganii  (  hemistry  and 

1  -CH  227  1  )rgi I  Kemi  us  I  al    m 

4  -  CI  I  201  Survi  y  of<  >rganii  I  hi  tnistry 
4  -  Animal  oi  Plant  Diversity  Requiremt  m 
3  -  Biochemistry  01  i  lenetit  s  Requirement 
J    Partial  Differential  Equation:  Requirement 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  ( 'hemistry  and 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  I  aboratory*  or 

4  -  Major  Requiremt  nt 
3 -EX  SI  $01  Introductory  Statistics  I 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement' 
3  -  Biochemists  or  Genetics  Requirement 
3  -  Major  Requirement 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  $35  Evolutionary  Biology 

3  -  ENGL  $15  Scientific  Writing  and  Comm. 

3  -  EX  ST  31 1  Introductory  Statistics  II 

$  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  and 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  1  Lab.  or 

!    PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  land 

1  -PHYS  124  Physics  Lab,  I 

3  -  Major  Requirement5 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  428  Quantitative  Biology 
3 -BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 
2-BIOSC462  Cell  Biology  Lab. 

3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  and 
1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab.  or 

$  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  and 

1  -PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 
3  -  Social  si  ient  e  Requirement1 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2 -BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  GEN  440  Bioinfbrmatics 

$  -  Arts  and  I  lumanities  tl  iterature)  Requirement 

8  -  Major  Requirement3 

16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  RIOSC  491  Undergraduate  Research 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non  I  it  >  Requirement 

5  Major  Requirement 

3  -  Social  Se  ient  e  Requirement 
12 

125  Total  Semester  Hours 


for  bod 

.,u,\  fbi  plant 

I    ■ 

the  ti  ill 

■ 

• 

I  In  rem  i 

Ml  MM    203,  101 
Mil  i 

i  ultural  \  > 
[echi 

TOXICOLOGY  EMPHASIS  AR1  \ 

See  Bacheloi  o/  Saence  curriculum  for  freshman 
requirements. 

Sophomore  Year 

I  irst  Semi  ster 

3  -  BIOSC  210  Introduction  to  I 
itl:  init  <  hemistry1  and 

I    CH  227  Org  init  *  hemistry  I  il 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  ofOrganit  <  hemistry 
4 -Annual  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement 
]    Bkx  hemistry  or  Genetics  Ri  quirement' 
14 

Second  Semester 

I    CH  224<  "rgani    I  h  tnistry  unJ 

1  -  CH  228  ( )rganic  <.  Ihemistxy  . ;  or 

4  -  Major  Requirement 

4- Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement 
$>  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement 

5  -  Major  Requirement 
16 

Junior  Year 

lirst  Semester 

i-  BIOSC  J35  Evolui  logy 

3- ENGL  $15  Scientific  Writing  and  (  omm. 

3  -  ENTOX  (ENT)  4 

5    PHYS  207  General  Physics  1 
I    PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  I 

3 -PHYS  122  Physics  with  (  alculusland 

1-PHVS  124  Physics  Lab.  1 
1    Major  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semestt  r 

]    PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  and 

1    PHY-  210General  Physics  II  I 

3-PHYS  221  Physicswirh  (   JculusHond 

I -PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 
)     \i  ts  and  Humanities  (I  iterature)  Requin 

4  Major  Requirement' 

ial  Science  Requirement' 

14 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Lab. 

2  -  BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

1  -  CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  41 3  Chemistry  i  if  Aqueous  Systems  or 
3  -  ENTOX  421  Chemical  Sources  and  Fare  in 
Environmental  Systems 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement 

4  -  Major  Requirement' 

i    Social  Science  Requirement 

3  -Toxicology  Requirement' 

16 

124  Total  Semester  Hours 

i  II  JJ1  227  ind  224  are  recommended 

At  least  one  lecture  and  associated  laboratory  must  be  COl 

forboth  inimal diversity (BIOS<    502   !06orBI< 

ind  foi  plant  diversitj  (BIOSC  304   J08,  BI(  IS(     505   309, 

BIOSC  320,  or  BIOSC  406/4 

At  least  one  lecture  course  must  be  completed  tor  both 
biochemistry  (BIOCH  301  or  S05)  ind  foi  genetics  (GEN 
300  or  302) 

l!>  >S(    434  may  be  substituted  for  CH  228. 
Sec  advisor.  Select  one  lecture  lab  combination  from  each  of 
the  following  fields  BIOSC  459/460  or  475  476  n 
mended  t>>  vinsn.  the  Physiology  Requirement 
Ecology-BIO^i    441   44s,  44^  444,446/447,470/471 
PfcjsioIogj-BIOSC    Mo.  401   402,459/460,475/476 
The  remaining  courses  may  be  -  lecti   I  from  EX  ST  301, 
MTHSC  203,  301,  oi  any  BIOCH,  BIOSC,  BOT,  GEN  oi 
MICRO  courses  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

"See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit  hours 

must  also  satisfy  th<  I  t I  ultural  Awareness  and  Science  and 

Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

7Any  400-level  ENT  A  1 1  mrse 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Biological  Sciences  provides  a 
strong  foundation  in  biology  and  is  ideal  for  students 
desiring  a  liberal  education  emphasizing  an  interdis- 
ciplinary approach  to  a  thorough  understanding'  of 
the  life  sciences. 

Double  Major  in  Biological  Sciences/ 
Science  Teaching— Biological  Sciences 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Biological  Sciences 
and  Science  Teaching-Biological  Sciences  prepares 
students  for  teaching  biology  on  the  secondary  school 
level  and  for  graduate  studies  m  any  of  the  life  science 
areas.  See  page  109  for  the  curriculum. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I1 
1  -  BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

17 


Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  111  Principles  of  Biology  II1 

1  -  BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  II 
4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3-4  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement1 

16-17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry' 
4  -Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement4 

3  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement" 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  ■  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement4 

3  -  Biochemistry  or  Generics  Requirement^ 
4-Foreign  Language  Requirement 

4  -  Major  Requirement1 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  3  35  Evolutionary  Biology 

3  -  BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Laboratory 

3  -  ENGL  315  Scientific  Writing  and  Comm. 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement" 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

6  -  Minor  Requirement" 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab. 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement" 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement ' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3 -PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab. 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement" 

2  -  Major  Requirement7 

3  -  Minor  Requirement" 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

125-126  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BIOL  110  and  111  are  strongly  recommended;  however,  BIOL 
103/105  may  substitute  tor  BIOL  110,  and  BIOL  104/106 
may  substitute  tor  BIOL  111.  The  remaining  1-2  credits 
required  must  be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  credits 
from  departmental  course  offerings  at  the  300  level  oi  above 
See  advisor. 

EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  111  or  301 

CH  223  and  227  may  he  substituted  for  CH  201.  Most  profes- 
sional health  sciences  schools  require  two  semesters  of  organic 
chemistry  with  laboratory. 


*At  least  one  lecture  and  associated  laboratory  must  he  completed 
t,  ir  both  animal  diversity  (BIOSC  302/306  or  BIOSC  303/307) 
and  tor  plant  diversity  (BIOSC  304/308,  BIOSC  305/309, 
BIOSC  320,  or  BIOSC  406  407). 

Ai  least  one  lecture  course  must  be  completed  for  Loth 
biochemistry  (BIOCH  301  or  505)  and  for  genetics  (CHN 
300  or  302). 

Fout  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  foreign 
language  are  required. 

See  advisor.  Select  one  lecture  course  from  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing fields: 

Ecologss-BIOSC  441,  443,  446,  470 
PhjsioIofe-BIOSC  516,401,459,475 

The  remaining  courses  must  be  selected  from  Mil  RO  30S  or 
any  BIOSC  or  BOT  courses  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 

'See  page  61  foi  approved  minors 

"see  General  Edu(  ation  Requirements  Six  of  these  credit  hours 
must  also  satisfy  the(  !ross-(  u ltur.il  Awareness  and  Science  and 
Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

PREREHABILITATION  SCIENCES 
EMPHASIS  AREA 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I1 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I1 
1  -  BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
4j  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II1 


BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II1 
BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  II 

CH  102  General  Chemistry 

ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement 

3  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement1 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement4 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement2 

3  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement1 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement4 
6  -  Minor  Requirement'' 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  315  Functional  Human  Anatomy 
3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 
3  -  BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Laboratory 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement4 
15 
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Second  Semester 

4-  BIOSC  316  Human  Physiology 

)     Irtsand  1  lumanities  (Non  I  ii  t  Requirement 

i    Foreign  Language  Requirement4 

6  -  Minoi  Requirement 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2-BIOSC  4l>i  Seniot  Seminal 

i    INCH    M  5  Scientific  Writing  and  Comm. 

)    PHYS  207  General  Physics  i 

I    PHYS  209General  Physics  i  Lab. 

3    Major  Requirement' 

3    Soc  ial  St  ience  Requirement 

15 

Second  Semester 

3 -PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

1  -PHYS  210 General  Physics  II  Lab. 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement 

3  -  Major  Requirement 

3  -  Minor  Requirement5 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 

16 

125  Total  Semester  Hours 

Rehabilitation  programs  require  BIOl   103   105  and  104/106 
oi  equivalent;  however,  BIOL  110  and  111  m 
The  additional  1  -2  credit  hours  will  be  subti  i<  ted  fri  m  Major 
Requirement  credits. 

At  least  one  lecture  and  associated  laboratory  must  be  completed 
(brbothanimaldiversir)  (BIOSC    J02    n>i  or  BIOSC  303/307) 
•  plant  Jr... -in  (BIOS*    $04  308,  BIOSC  305/309, 
BIOSC  320,  oi  BIOSC  406  407) 

'At  least  om-  lecture  course  must  be  completed  I 
biochemisrn  (BIOCH  501  oi  )05)  and  fbi 
JOQoi  J02) 

'Font  semesters  (through  2021  in  the  same  moden 
langu  i  required 

'Sec  pag(  61  fbi  ipproved  minors.  Psycholi  gy  is  recomri 
The  Medical  I  niversity  ol  South  ( larolina  and  either  Rehabili- 
tation Sciences  programs  requiri  PSY(  H  201,  340,  ind  !83 

'See  General  1  ducation  Requirements.  Six  of  these  ere  Jit  hours 
must  .il — atisf)  tin  i  n  ---a  lultural  Vw  ireness  and  Science  and 
Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

sor  Select  one  lecture  course  in 
44  \  446,  470V  The  remaining  course  must  be  selected  trom 
MICRO  305  or  any  BIOSC   coursi  atthi   S00  level  or  higher. 
BIOSC  47s  oi  47°  is  recommended. 

1.  HLTH  550  is  recommended. 

2.  American  Heart  Association  Bask  1  ife  Support  Mr  Health 
Professionals  is  required. 

BIOSYSTEMS  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Biosystems  Engineering  program  is  administered 
joituK  with  the  College  oi  Engineering  and  Science. 

See  page  s°  !■  it  the  curriculum. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AN  I ) 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Bachelor  oi  Science 

I  In  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources  curricu 
lum  produi  i    prof       mab  who  I 

knowledge  in  n  itut  >l  n  sources  and  an  ability  to 
inur. n  twith  It,.  pro\  ide 

thoughtful  environmental  and  natural 

res<  'Nit  e  pr<  blem  [Ti  oi  LI  is  blessed  with  an 
abundai  itural  resources,  but  the  problems 

ited  with  theii  conservation  an   Immense, 
pecies,  preventing 

ing  olel 

growth  forests,  restoring  degi  ystems,  and 

I I  il.nn  ingtheresoi  il  industry  and  th< 
publii  are  some  oi  the-  environmental  issues  which 

ii  ized  em  ironments. 

I  hre<  c<  ntratii  m ■   ire  offered  within  r I . 

ronmental  and  Natural  Resources  major.  IL 
servation  Biology  ( lont  entrat 
students  who  desire  a  greater  expi  '-lire  t( i  taxa,  their 
habitats,  ind  their  interrelationships    l"hi 
Resources  M  tnagement  (  oncentration  emphasizes 
both  resource  management  and  negotiation  skills. 
These  two  concentrations  are  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Forestry  and  Natura  es.The 

Natural  Resource  and  1  conomic  Policy  (  oncentra- 
tion provides  more  in-depth  study  il 
policy  applications  and  Is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Applied  Economics  and  Statistics, 

Graduates  in  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources 
are  well-prepared  tor  further  graduate  studies  in 
natural  resources  and  related  fields,  Potential  public 
sector  employers  oi  graduates  include  federal,  state, 
and  municipal  resource  management  agencies,  pri- 
vate industries  impacting  land  and  watt  i  n  sources, 
environmental  management  consulting  firms,  and 
various  environmental  advocacy  groups: 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  I  ab.  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry1  or 

4  -  CH  105  Chemistry  in  Context  1 
1  -  E  N  R  101  Intro,  to  Env.  and  Natural  Rev  1 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro  to  Mathematical  \m 

3  -  Oral  Communications  Requiremi 

15 

Second  Semester 

)    BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 
l-BKM    106(  leneral  Biology  Lab.  11 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry'  or 

4  -  CH  106  Chemistry  in  Context  II 

3 -ENt.il     10  s  Accelerated  (  omposition 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

l^FN  R  102  FNR  Freshman  Portfolio 

See  advisor.  Conservation  Biology  lent- or 

students  planning  to  take  organic  chemistry  must 
101  and  I'M  IC2  and  must  satisfy  the  General  Education 
anel  Technology  in  Society  Requirement  through 
another  course. 

•ion  Requirer 


CONSERVATION  BIOLOG\ 
CONC1  NTRATION 

Sophomore  Year 

first  Semester 
J -AP  EC  257  N 

and  I 

4-BU 

I  -  Elective 

i'  221  Foi    •  ■ 
I   (  H  2230rgani   *  hi  mistry 

4  I  \  R  2(  4  x>  til  Inform  u 

Soib 

15 

St  i  ond  Semester 

ndamental 

3-WFB(BIO- 

5  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement 
3  -  Physical  Environment  Requirement1 

3  -Taxonomy   Habitat  Requiren 

15 

Junior  Year 

1  irsi  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Bi< 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 

3  -  Ecology  Requirement1 

3  -  Natural  Resource  Economics  Requiren. 

3  -  Taxonomy/Habitat  Requirement3 

15 

Second  Semester 

3 -ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3- EN  R  J02  Natural  Resources  Measurements 

3  -  Ecology  Requirement4 

3  -  Physiology  Requirement 

3  -  Taxi  inomy   I  I  il  it  it  Requirement1 

15 

Senior  Year 

first  Semester 

i    F<  )R  ti  N  R)434  <  SIS  for  Landscape  Planning 
3  -  Conservation  Policy   Lav*  Requirement 
3  -  Internship,  Creative  Inquiry  or  Directed 
Research  Requirement8 
ial  Science  Requirement 
3 •Taxonomy   Habitat  Requirement 
15 

Second  Semester 

■  Restoration  Ee 
3 -EN  R 45  rvation  Issues 

liOOT 

1  -WFB4^SScnior  Portfolio 

6  -  Taxonomy   Habitat  Requirement1 

2  -  Elective 

15 

120  fi  it  ii  Semester  Hours 

tlon  Requirement'.  Thro 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Require- 

ment 
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AG  M  301,  BIOSC  302/306, 303/307,  304/308, 305/309,  320, 
406/407, 410/411, 417, 442, 464, 468, 472, 477, 486,  CSENV 
404,  ENT  (BIOSC)  301.  (BIOSC,  W  F  B)  469,  FOR  251, 406, 
GEOL  112, 114,  210, 403,  MICRO  403,  W  F  B  300, 418, 440, 
462  or  476.  At  least  four  of  the  courses  must  be  laboratories  or 
courses  with  a  required  laboratory  component. 
4BIOSC  441,  442,  443,  446,  470,  or  F  N  R466 
5AP  EC  433,  (WFB)  475,  CRD  (AP  EC)  357,  or  FOR  304 
'AVS  301,  BIOSC  401/402,  458,  475,  or  (AVS)  480 
;E  N  R  429,  FOR  400,  416,  orWFB  430 
"Internship  (F  N  R  490);  Creative  Inquiry  (F  N  R  470); 
Directed  Research  (W  F  B  463);  or  Senior  Honors  Thesis 
(FNRH491). 


NATURAL  RESOURCE 
AND  ECONOMIC  POLICY 
CONCENTRATION 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 

and  Economics 
3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government  or 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations 
3  -  Geography  Requirement1 
3  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2  or 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  357  Natural  Res.  Economics 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

3  -  E  N  R  429  Environmental  Law  and  Policy 

3  -Applied  Economics  Requirement4 

3  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2  or 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  475  Wildlife  Economics 

3  -  EN  SP  400  Studies  in  Environmental  Science 

3  -  EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics 

3  -  Macroeconomics  Requirement5 

3  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2  or 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  457  Nat.  Res.  Use,  Technology  and  Policy 

3  -  ECON  319  Environmental  Economics 

6  -  Applied  Economics  Requirement4  or 

3  -  Applied  Economics  Requirement4  and 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Internship,  Creative  Inquiry  or  Directed 

Research  Requirement6 
15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  450  Conservation  Issues 

6  -  Applied  Economics  Requirement4 

3  -  Community  Development  Requirement7 

3  -  Elective  or 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 
15 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'GEOG  101,  103,  or  106 

2Select  from  any  BIOSC,  CSENV,  E  N  R,  EE&.S,  EN  SP, 
ENTOX,  FOR,  GEOL  or  W  F  B  courses  numbered  300  or 
higher. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. 

'Select  from  any  AP  EC   courses  numbered  300  or  higher. 

5ECON302,  310  or  315 

"Internship  (AP  EC  491);  Creative  Inquiry  (AP  EC  494);  or 
Directed  Research  (AGRIC  H491  or  H492). 

'CRD  335  or  336  or  R  S  401  or  459 

NATURAL  RESOURCES 

MANAGEMENT 

CONCENTRATION 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  F  N  R  204  Soil  Information  Systems  or 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

2  -  FOR  205  Dendrology 

3  -  FOR  221  Forest  Biology 

3  -  W  F  B  300  Wildlife  Biology 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literanire)  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  302  Natural  Resources  Measurements 
3  -  FOR  206  Forest  Ecology 

3  -  W  F  B  350  Principles  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biol. 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 

and  Economics 

4  -  BIOSC  320  Field  Botany  or 

3  -  BIOSC  406  Intro.  Plant  Taxonomy  and 
1  -  BIOSC  407  Plant  Taxonomy  Lab. 
3  -  E  N  R  429  Environmental  Law  and  Policy  or 
3  -  FOR  400  Public  Relations  in  Natural  Res. 

Minor  Requirement2 

Elective 


3 

3_ 

16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC)  357  Natural  Res.  Economics 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

3  -  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology 

6  -  Minor  Requirement2 

16 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  416  Forest  Policy  and  Admin. 
3  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  434  GIS  for  Landscape  Planning 
3  -  Internship,  Creative  Inquiry  or  Directed 

Research  Requirement1 
3  -  Minor  Requirement2 
3  -  Elective 

L5 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  N  R  450  Conservation  Issues 
3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

2  -  FOR  406  Forested  Watershed  Management 
1  -  FOR  498  Senior  Portfolio  or 

1  -  W  F  B  498  Senior  Portfolio 

3  -  W  F  B  462  Wetland  Wildlife  Biology 
3  -  Minor  Requirement2 
15 

122  Total  Semestet  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. 

;A  minor  is  required  and  must  be  selected  from  the  following: 
Biochemistry;  Biological  Sciences;  Chemistry;  Crop  and  Soil 
Environmental  Science;  Environmental  Science  and  Policy; 
Forest  Resource  Management;  Geology;  Horticulture;  Legal 
Snidies;  Microbiology;  Natural  Resource  Economics;  Nonprofit 
Leadership;  Park  and  Protected  Area  Management;  Therapeu- 
tic Recreation;  Travel  and  Tourism;  Urban  Forestry;  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Biology. 

'Internship  (F  N  R  490);  Creative  Inquiry  (F  N  R  470);  or 
Directed  Research  (WFB  463  or  F  N  R  H491). 


FOOD  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Food  Science  majors  apply  principles  of  basic  and 
applied  sciences  to  the  design,  creation,  manufac- 
ture, packaging,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  safe, 
nutritious,  and  enjoyable  foods  and  food  products. 
The  curficulum  allows  flexibility  for  concentrating 
in  one  of  two  areas. 

In  the  Food  Science  and  Technology  Concentra- 
tion, students  may  emphasize  business,  culinary 
science  (one  of  three  national  programs  that  have 
been  approved  by  the  Research  Chefs  Association 
as  Culinology™),  engineering,  food  packaging,  and 
additional  sciences  that  complement  requirements 
of  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists. 

The  Nutrition  and  Dietetics  Concentration  em- 
phasizes nutrition  and  related  areas.  It  is  currently 
initially  acctedited  by  the  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion for  Dietetics  Education  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association. 

Food  processing  industries,  ingredient  manufactur- 
ers, and  packaging  suppliers  employ  graduates  in 
new  food  product  development,  quality  assurance, 
production  management,  and  technical  sales.  State 
and  federal  agencies  also  need  graduates  for  food 
safety  and  regulatoty  positions.  With  the  Nutrition 
and  Dietetics  Concentration,  employment  opportu- 
nities include  dietitians,  nutritionists,  consultants, 
and  food  specialists.  Placement  rates  are  high  for  all 
of  these  fields,  and  graduates  are  also  well  prepared 
to  pursue  graduate  study  in  many  areas. 
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Tin-  Department  ol  Food  s>  ii rvd  1  lurn  tn  Nu 

trition  also  offers  an  accelerated  five-year  coml  ined 
bachelor's  master's  program  thai  all. .us  students  to 
count  up  to  twelve  hours  ol  graduate  credit  toward 
both  the  BS  degree  in  Food  Science  and  the  MS 
degree  in  Food,  Nutrition  and  (  ulinary  Sciences 
Details  are  available  from  the  Department  ol  Food 
Science  and  Human  Nutrition  or  at  wwu  clemson. 
nee. 

FOOD  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

3-  BIOl    103  General  Biology  land 
1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  1  ab.  lor 
5-  BIOl    110  Principles  ol  Biology  I 
4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication 
1  FDS<  101  Epochs  in  Man's  Struggle  foi  Food 
3-MTHSC  102  Intro  to  Math.  Analysis oi 

4  -  MT1  ISC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

15-17 

Second  Semester 

J-  BIOl    104  General  Biology  II  and 
1  -BIOL  106 General  Biology  Lab.  II or 

5  BIOl    111  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  Genera]  Chemistry 

i    ENG1    103  Accelerated  Composition 
1    FP  SC  102  Perspectives  in  Food  and 

Nutrition  Si  iences 
1  -  FD  S(    450  ( 're.inve  Inquiry 
1    PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
KvlT 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  - 1  "1 1  201  Survey  of  Organi<  Chemisti 

3  (  H  22  3  Oil:,  uik  Chemistry  and 

1  -CH  227  Organk  i  Ihemistry  Lab. 
1  •  FD  S<    450  ( Ireative  Inquiry 
J -PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  and 
1  -PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  lor 

4  -  PI  1VS  200  Introdut  tory  Physi<  -  m 
!    PHYS  207  General  Physics  land 

1  -PHYS  209  General  Physics  I 
3  -  Art-  and  Humanities  U  iterature)  Requirement 
3  -  So(  ial  S<  ience  Requirement 
is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BI'X'H  305  Essential  I  lements  ol  Biochem. 

i    EX  SI  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  ■  IP  Si '  214  Food  Resour<  es  and  So(  iet) 

1  -  FD  S<    450  v  Ireative  Inquiry 

3  -  Art-  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement 

2  -  Elective 
IS 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1    FDS<    101  Food  Regulations  and  Poliq 

l    FDSi 

l    FDS<    450Cn  itive  Inquiry 

4    MICRO  305  General  Mil  i 

i    \l    I  R  451  Human  Nutrition 

3    I  )epartmental  Requirement 

2-Emphasi  menr1 

15 

Second  Semester 

)    ENG1    N  4  Business  Writing 

;    I  N(  .1   M4  rechnical  Writing 
4-FDSC410  Food  Product  Development 

1  -  FD  SC  450  i  Creative  Inquiry 
4-MICRO407  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiol 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement4 

IS 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

J  -FD  SC  306  Food  Service  <■  Jperation 

3-FDS<    307  Restaurant  Food  Service  M 
4-FDSC401  Food  Chemistry  I 
3  -  FD  SC  404  1  oi  id  Preservatii  in  and  Processing 

2  -  FD  SC  407  Quantity  Food  Production 

1  -  FD  SC  450  Creative  Inquiry 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement4 
16 

Second  Semester 
4-FDSC402  Food<  hemistry  II 
4-FDSC40S  IdikI  Process  Engineering 
!    FDS(    (PK<  ISC)  409  Total  Quality  Mgt.  tor 

the  Food  and  Packaging  Industries 
1  -  FD  SC  450  Creative  Inquiry 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement* 
15 

122-125  l,.tal  Semester  Hours  — 

'See  Gei  quirements,  Three  of  these  credit 

hours  must  llso  s.iu>n  the  Cross-Culcural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. 

lents  undecided  on  concentration  area,  AI'  I 
ECON  211,  or  212  is  recommended. 

S413 
'See  advisor. 

NUTRITION  AND  DIETETICS 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

)    BIOl    103  General  Biology  \  and 
I    BIOl    U' s  General  Biology  Lab.  lor 
5    BIOl    110  Principles  ol  Biology  I 

4  i  H  101  General  Chemistry 

3 -COMM  ISO  Intro,  to  Human  Communication 
1  -  FD  SC  101  Epochs  in  Man's  Struggle  tor  Yoi\\ 
3    MTHS<    102  Intro  to  Math.  Analysis  or 

4-MTHS  cuius    •  One  Variable  1 

15-17 


Second  Semester 
I    BIOl   l    • 

i    BN  i 

IOI   111  Pin, .ii 
4-CH  ral  (  hemi 

■    .ii 
md 
■ 
3-  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychi 
15-16 

Sophomore  Year 

hirst  Semester 

J  -  AP  E<  Xcru  ultiiral  I  ,  I in 

1    ECON  211  Priiu  iples  "t  Mi<  roeconomi 
3  -  he  ON  212  Principles  >.t  M  mics 

4    CH  201  Survey    •  >   rganic  (  hemi  i 

• 
1  -CH  227  i  )rgani<  (  h<  mistry 

1  -  NUTR  216  Current  I-siic-  in  Nutrition 

1    PHYS  122  Physicswith(  alculus  land 
1  -PHYS  124 Physics  Ul 

4- PHYS  20C  Introductory  Pin 

3-PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  a. .J 
1  -PHYS 209 General  Physics  1  Lab. 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Bh  rial  Elements  of  Biochem. 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  FD  SC  214  Food  Resources  ai 

1  -FDS<    450  (  rearive  Inquiry 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement 

2  -  Elective 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4-BlOS<     222  Human  Anatomy  and  Thy-   I 

I  - 1  P  v<    101  F  >od  Regulations  and  Policy 

1  -  FD  SC  450  Creative  Inquiry 

4 -MICRO  305 Genera]  Microbiology 
3 -NUTR  451  Human  Nutrition 

2  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

4-BlOM    223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
-  Business  Writing 
I    I  NG1   J14  Technical  Writing 

1  -  IP  S( '  450  <.  'reanee  Inquiry 

4  -  MI<  !RO  407  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiol 

T  R  4S5  Nutrition  and  Metabolism 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3-1;    :  Food  Service  Operations 

4-FDSC401  Food  Chemistry  I 

J-FDS      -    •       >d  Preservation  and  Pr.  ^ 

2  - 1  P  S<    407  Quantity  Food  Production 

1    Nl   PR  418  Professional  Devel.  in  Dieteti 

1  -  NPTR  41°  Professional  Devel.  in  Nutrition3 
PR  424  Medical  Nutrition  Therapy  1 

I? 
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Second  Semester 

4  -  FD  SC  402  Food  Chemistry  II 

3  -  FD  SC  (PKGSC)  409  Total  Quality  Mgt.  for 

the  Food  and  Packaging  Industries 
1  -  FD  SC  450  Creative  Inquiry 

4  -  NUTR  425  Medical  Nutrition  Therapy  II 
3  -  NUTR  426  Community  Nutrition 

15 

122-125  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  lieneral  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. 

;NUTR  419  is  recommended  tor  students  not  pursuing  registered 
dietitian  (RD)  status. 

FOREST  RESOURCE 
MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Forest  Resource  Management  curriculum  com- 
bines a  broad  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  with 
applied  forest  sciences.  This  combination  provides 
the  necessary  foundation  for  the  scientific  manage- 
ment of  forest  resources,  products,  and  services. 

Fc  ircsters  are  qualified  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
They  may  be  engaged  as  managers,  administrators, 
or  owners  of  forest  lands  or  forest-based  businesses; 
as  technical  specialists  in  the  production  of  timber, 
usable  water,  wildlife,  and  aesthetic  values,  and  in 
the  recreational  use  of  the  forest;  or  as  professionals 
in  other  areas  where  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  is  a  concern.  Foresters  earning  advanced 
degrees  find  employment  in  academic  work  and  in 
research  conducted  by  public  and  private  agencies. 

The-  curriculum,  accredited  by  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Foresters,  provides  a  strong  program  in  the  basic 
knowledge  and  skills  required  of  a  professional  for- 
ester. Forest  Resource  Management  majors  will  select 
a  minor  (see  page  61).  The  curriculum  also  provides 
the  necessary  prerequisites  for  graduate  study. 

For  students  interested  in  conservation  biology, 
water,  and  natural  resources,  the  Department  of 
Forestry  and  Natural  Resources  also  administers 
the  Conservation  Biology  Concentration  and  the 
Natural  Resources  Management  Concentration  with- 
in the  Environmental  and  Natural  Resources  degree 
program.  See  pages  49-50  for  program  details. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

4  -  CH  105  Chemistry  in  Context  I1 

1  -  E  N  R  101  Intro,  to  Environ,  and  Natural  Res.  I 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement2 
15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 


BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 
ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
F  N  R  102  FNR  Freshman  Portfolio 
Departmental  Science  Requirement' 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  F  N  R  204  Soil  Information  Systems 

2  -  FOR  205  Dendrology 

3  -  FOR  221  Forest  Biology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 

3  -  Economics  Requirement4 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  FOR  206  Forestry  Ecology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement2 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 

3  -  Minor  Requirement5 

15 

Forestry  Summer  Camp 

2  -  FOR  251  Forest  Communities 
1  -  FOR  252  Forest  Operations 

4  -  FOR  253  Forest  Mensuration 
1  -  FOR  254  Forest  Products 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  FOR  302  Forest  Biometrics 

3  -  FOR  304  Forest  Resource  Economics 

3  -  FOR  341  Wood  Procurement  Practices  in 

the  Forest  Industry 

4  -  FOR  413  Integrated  Forest  Pest  Management 

3  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  434  GIS  for  Landscape  Planning 

1  -  Internship,  Creative  Inquiry  or  Directed 

Research  Requirement6 

16 

Second  Semester 

2  -  FOR  308  Remote  Sensing  in  Forestry 

3  -  FOR  408  Wood  and  Paper  Products 

3  -  FOR  418  Forest  Resource  Valuation 

4  -  FOR  465  Silviculture 

3  -  Minor  Requirement5 

1  -  Internship,  Creative  Inquiry  or  Directed 
Research  Requirement6 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  FOR  410  Harvesting  Processes 

3  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  416  Forest  Policy  and  Admin. 
FOR  417  Forest  Resource  Mgt.  and  Regulation 
FOR  431  Recreation  Resource  Planning  in 
Forest  Management 
Minor  Requirement5 
Internship,  Creative  Inquiry  or  Directed 
Research  Requirement6 


Second  Semester 

1  -  F  N  R  499  Natural  Resources  Seminar 

2  -  FOR  406  Forested  Watershed  Management 

3  -  FOR  41 5  Forest  Wildlife  Management 

2  -  FOR  425  Forest  Resource  Management  Plans 
1  -  FOR  498  Senior  Portfolio 

6  -  Minor  Requirement5 
15 

131  Total  Semester  Hours 

'CH  101  may  he  substituted;  however,  students  selecting  this  op- 
tion may  be  required  to  use  elective  hours  to  satisfy  the  General 
Education  Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirement. 

:See  General  Education  Requirements.  Thtee  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Ctoss-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. (Note:  Social  Science  Requirement  must  be  in  an  area 
other  than  economics  or  applied  economics.) 

'See  advisor. 

<AP  EC  257,  ECON  200,  211,  or  212 

To  he  selected  by  the  middle  of  the  sophomore  year 

"FNR  470,  490,  or  FOR  419 

LAND  SURVEYING 
EMPHASIS  AREA 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

4  -  CH  105  Chemistry  in  Context  I 

1  -  E  N  R  101  Intro,  to  Environ,  and  Natural  Res.  I 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement1 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

1  -  F  N  R  102  FNR  Freshman  Portfolio 

4  -  Departmental  Science  Requirement2 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  F  N  R  204  Soil  Information  Systems 

2  -  FOR  205  Dendrology 

3  -  FOR  221  Forest  Biology 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Economics  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

2  -  E  G  210  Engineering  Graphics  for  Civil  Engr. 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  FOR  206  Forestry  Ecology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

14 

Forestry  Summer  Camp 

2  -  FOR  251  Forest  Communities 
1  -  FOR  252  Forest  Operations 

4  -  FOR  253  Forest  Mensuration 
1  -  FOR  254  Forest  Products 


16 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  FOR  J02  Forest  Biometrics 

3  I  OR  304  Forest  Resource  Economics 

3  •  FOR  HI  Wood  Procurement  Practices  in  the 

Forest  Industry 

4  •  FOR  41 3  Integrated  Forest  IVst  Management 

1  R  )R  (E  N  R)  434  GIS  for  Landscape  Planning 
IS 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Ad  M  221  Surveying:  Earthwork  and  Area 
Measurements 

2  -  FOR  308  Remote  Sensing  in  Forestry 

3  -  FOR  408  Wood  and  Paper  Products 

3  -  FOR  418  Forest  Resource  Valuation 

4  -  FOR  465  Silviculture 
15 

Summer 

3  -  F  N  R  490  Field  Training  in  Natural  Resources4 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  FOR  410  Harvesting  Processes 

3  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  416  Forest  Policy  and  Admin. 
3  -  FOR  417  Forest  Resource  Mgt.  and  Regulation 

2  -  FOR  431  Rec.  Resource  Plan,  in  Forest  Mgt. 

3  -  FOR  433  GPS  Applications 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  B  E  322  Small  Watershed  Hydrology  and 
Sedimentology 

1  -  F  N  R  499  Natural  Resources  Seminar 

2  -  FOR  406  Forested  Watershed  Management 

3  -  FOR  415  Forest  Wildlife  Management 

2  -  FOR  425  Forest  Resource  Management  Plans 
1  -  FOR  498  Senior  Portfolio 
3- LAW  333  Real  Estate  Law 
15 

130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment (Note:  Social  Science  Requirement  must  be  in  an  area 
other  than  economics  or  applied  economics.) 

;See  advisor. 

'AP  EC  257,  ECON  200,  211,  or  212 

*Summcr  internship  must  he  in  land  surveying. 

GENETICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Genetics  is  the  study  of  heredity.  Genetics  research 
takes  many  forms,  from  the  study  of  heredity  at  the 
level  of  individual  molecules  to  study  at  the  level  of 
cells  and  chromosomes,  individuals,  or  populations. 
To  comprehend  current  genetic  information  and  to 
make  future  contributions  to  our  molecular  under- 
standing of  life  processes,  students  must  obtain  a 
broad  background  in  biology  and  a  firm  foundation 
in  chemistry  and  mathematics.  This  is  the  basis  of 
the  genetics  curriculum. 


A  degree  in  ( ieiu-tk  lis  a  strong  preparation  tor  many 
i  .mcis  l  he  degree  provides  an  en  ellenl  foundation 
tor  medit  al,  veterinary,  oi  pharmacy  k  hool,  .is  well  as 
graduate  research  in  .my  discipline  related  to  biology, 
including  bioinfbrmatu  i,  fbrensu  technology,  and  e'e- 
netit  counseling.  Bet  auseoi  the  int  teasing  emphasis 
on  genetit  s  in  everyday  life,  a  Bat  heloi  of  Si  ient  e  in 
( ienetics  can  also  be  ■  duo  t  path  to  a  careei  in  the 
emerging  biotet  hnology  industries  (pharmat  eutit  als, 
agricultural  technologies,  biomimetk  minerals)  in 
research,  sales,  or  business  operations  t  ombined 
with  a  law  degree,  a  genetics  bat  helot  of  si  ience  is  a 
good  bat  kground  foi  a  i areei  as  a  patent  attorney. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5 -BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology! 

4  -  CH  101  ( leneral  l  )hemistry 

1  -  GEN  10  3 1  lareers  in  Bio*  hem.  and  Genetic  a 

4_-  MTHSC  106  (  '..L  ulus  of  (  hie  Variable  I 

14 

Second  Semester 

5 -BIOL  111  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  ( icncral  ( chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4_-  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  GEN  302  Molecular  and  General  Genetics 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I' 
1_-  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I1 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 

2  -  BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biochemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

3  ■  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement-' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 

18 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

3  -  GEN  410  Fundamentals  of  C  ienetics  I 

2 -GEN  411  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  I  Lab. 

3  -  Science  Requirement 

3  -  Elective* 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -GEN  420  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  11 

2 -GEN  421  Fundamentals  of  Genetics  II  Lab. 

3  -  GEN  (BIOCH)  440  Biointorm.it  u  s 
3.-PH11   126  Science  and  Values 
3  -  Genetics  Requirement4 
3  -  Elective4 

17 


Senior  Year 

I  itst  Semester 

3    t .)       |  mparativi  I  !<  netics 

3  St  lent  e  Requirement 

3     &  *  ill  N  ience  Requirement 

6    Elect 

i~5 

Second  Semester 

.'     i  i]  N  49  ;  5*  ni"f  Seminar 

6   i  ienetit  a  Requirement 

1     S<  nine  Requireii 

4  I  I  < 

15 

123  Total  Semester  I  lours 

Medical,  veterinary,  ind  .-•  ■  >l  rcqulremo 

Include  two  semesters  of  ph  Jculut  and  dv 

•  iry.  Students  are  en  '.celt  requirements  for 

admission  to  prof  raduate  progra 

<  til  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Crosa-Cultura  Require- 

ment. 
'BIOSC  222,  223,  PHYS  221.  22 

,i  HK  H  1 1  UK  it,  BIOSC,  CH,  EX  ST.  GEN, 
MTHSC.  MICRO,  and  PHYS  A  maximum  ofdw 
hour-,  in. iv  be  selected  from  und 

(4^1,  creative  inquiry,  or  limilai  COUnes)  I  Vher  i..urvs  must 
,  proved  by  advisor. 

■Hesters  of  a  foreign  language   ire  Itrongh 
mended. 
WVS  470,  BIOCH  436,  BIOSC  335,  440.  450.  454.  456, 
457.  CSENV  405,  GEN  470,  HORT  (BIOSC,  CI 
MICRO  415 
Notes: 

1.  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  science  and  mathematics 
courses  only  when  all  prerequisites  have  been  passed  with  a 
grade  of  C  or  better. 

2.  A  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required  in  all  science  and  math- 
ematics courses.  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two 
attempts,  excluding  a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  science 
or  mathematics  course. 

HORTICULTURE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Horticulture  connects  plants  and  people  to  improve 
our  world,  be  it  through  the  enhancement  of  the 
foods  we  eat,  the  creation  of  healthv  natural  living 
spaces,  the  economic  and  aesthetic  enhancement  of 
our  homes  and  communities,  or  the  application  of 
green  solutions  to  the  challenges  of  environmental 
quality.  The  plants  of  horticulture  are  the  tout 
of  human  and  environmental  well  being,  and  it  is 
horticulture  professionals  who  have  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  passion  to  utilize  those  plants  tor  the  bet- 
terment of  humankind 

The  Horticulture  decree  program  includes  courses  in 
science,  mathematics,  business,  leadership,  law,  and 
communication,  combined  with  a  strong  foundation 
in  horticultural  sciences  and  arts.  The  curriculum 
provides  the  flexibility  to  cho  Aithmthose 

categories  that  best  support  the  student's  persona] 
interests,  goals,  and  success  I  initics 

are  elidli  " 

Students  work  closek  \wtli  faculty  m  creative  inquiry 
groups  to  investigate  and  implement  solutions  to  real 
problems  Internships  .ire  excellent  opportunities  to 
learn  and  explore  potential  careers. 
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Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  1 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry'  or 

4  -  CH  105  Chemistry  in  Context1 

3  -  HORT  101  Horticulture 

4  -  Spanish  Language  Requirement2 
L5 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry'  or 
4  -  CH  106  Chemistry  in  Context' 
ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
HORT  102  Experience  Horticulture 
MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
Related  Science  Requirement2 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HORT  303  Landscape  Plants 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requitement1 

3  -  Business  Requirement2 

4  -  Plant  Biology  Requirement2 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HORT  305  Plant  Propagation 

1  -  HORT  306  Plant  Propagation  Techniques  Lab. 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement2 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

13 

Summer 

3 -HORT  271  Internship4  or 

3  -  HORT  471  Advanced  Internship' 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement" 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement1 
3  -  Social  Science  Requitement' 
3  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  401  Plant  Physiology 

1  -  BIOSC  402  Plant  Physiology  Lab. 

1  -  HORT  409  Seminar 

3  -  Business  Requirement2 

3  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement" 

3  -  Related  Science  Requirement2 

14 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Business  Requirement2 

6  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement2 

6  -  Related  Science  Requirement2 

15 


Second  Semester 

6  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requitement2 
6  -  Related  Science  Requirement2 
1  -  Elective 
13 

120  Total  Semestet  Hours 

'Students  not  taking  the  CH  105/106  sequence  must  satisfy 
the  General  Education  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Requirement  by  selecting  a  qualifying  course  from  the  Related 
Science  Requirement. 

2See  advisor.  Select  trom  department-approved  list. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  ot  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. 

'Inrernship  must  he  completed  in  one  or  two  semesters.  Intern- 
ship may  be  done  fall,  spring,  or  summer  after  completing 
HORT  303.  Prior  approval  is  required  for  internships,  and  a 
2.0  grade-point  ratio  is  required  for  registration. 

Note.  Horticulture  majors  must  make  a  C  or  hetter  in  all 
HORT-designated  courses.  Courses  may  he  repeated  as  often 
as  necessary  to  achieve  the  minimum  grade. 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Microbiology  deals  with  the  study  ot  bacteria,  viruses, 
yeasts,  filamentous  fungi,  protozoa,  and  unicellulat 
algae.  Microbiologists  seek  to  describe  these  otgan- 
isms  in  terms  of  their  structures,  functions,  and 
processes  of  reproduction,  growth,  and  death  at 
both  the  cellular  and  molecular  levels.  They  are  also 
concerned  with  their  ecology,  particularly  in  regard 
to  theit  pathological  effects  on  man,  and  with  their 
economic  importance. 

The  Microbiology  major  provides  a  thorough  training 
in  the  basic  microbiological  skills.  Further,  students 
receive  instruction  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  biochemistry,  all  essential  to  the  training  of 
a  modern  microbiologist.  Students  can  prepare  for  a 
variety  of  careers  through  a  wide  choice  of  electives. 
The  Microbiology  curriculum  with  a  Biomedicine 
Concentration  is  recommended  for  students  plan- 
ning postgraduate  programs.  Microbiology  graduates 
may  enter  graduate  school  in  microbiology,  biochem- 
istry, bioengineering,  or  related  disciplines;  they  may 
enter  medical  or  dental  schools  or  pursue  careers  in 
one  of  the  many  industries  or  public  service  depart- 
ments dependent  upon  microbiology.  Some  of  these 
are  the  fermentation  and  drug  industries,  medical  and 
public  health  microbiology,  various  food  industries, 
and  agriculture. 

Microbiology  majors  planning  to  apply  fot  admission 
to  a  medical  or  dental  school  should  inform  their 
advisors  immediately  upon  entering  the  program. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I' 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
1  -  MICRO  101  Microbes  and  Human  Affairs 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
17 


Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  111  Principles  of  Biology  II1 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3-4  -  Mathematics  Requirement2 

15-16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective4 

17 

Second  Semester 

2  -  BIOSC  434  Biol.  Chemistry  Lab.  Techniques 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Biochemistry  Requirement' 

3  -  Microbiology  Requirement6 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

4  -  MICRO  401  Microbial  Diversity  and  Ecology 
3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  and 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  and 
1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 
3  -  Microbiology  Requirement6 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  315  Scientific  Wtiting  and  Comm. 

4  -  MICRO  412  Bacterial  Physiology 
3  -  Microbiology  Requirement6 

3  -  Virology  Requirement' 
34  -  Elective48 

16-17 
Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MICRO  415  Microbial  Genetics 
4  -  Microbiology  Requirement6 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Elective4 

15 

Second  Semester 

2  -  BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar 
4  -  Microbiology  Requirement6 
9  -  Elective4 

15 

124-126  Total  Semester  Hours 

'BIOL  110  and  111  are  strongly  recommended;  however,  BIOL 
103/105  may  substitute  for  BIOL  110,  and  BIOL  104/106 
may  substitute  for  BIOL  111.  The  remaining  1-2  credits 
required  must  be  satisfied  by  completing  1-2  extra  credits 
from  departmental  course  offerings  at  the  300  level  or  higher. 
See  advisor. 

:MTHSC  111,  203,  301,  or  EX  ST  301 
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'SivC  ieneral  I  dm  ation  Requirements  Six  of  these  <  redii  lunitN 
must  also  satisfy  the  ( !ross-t  ultural  \«.n.  m     ind  &  i< 
Te(  hnology  in  So<  iety  Requirerrn 

Elective  hours  may  be  used  toward  sarisfyii 
oi  .1  minor, 

Bit  K  II  101  oi  'OS 

Bee  advisor.  Minimum  oi  17  credits  is  required   At  I 
course  must  be  selected  from  each  ol  thi  following  fields: 
Biomedicim    BIOSC  420,  434,  456  457.  467.  484,  489, 
«.i  N  100,  in  in  180  MU  RO  400,  411,  (AVS,  I 
414.417 
f  nvironmental  BIOS(   (PI  PA)42S,  Mil  Rf  i  H      103,410 
Rood  Safety,  Industrial,  and   lechnologj    BIOSC    487,  Gl  N 
(BIOSC.  MICRO)  418,  MICRO  407, 413 

KOSC  454  or  MICRO  416 

Students  planning  on  applying  to  medical  dental    cl I 

should  t.iki  I'HVS  208  .uul  210  ilutms  the  second  semestei 
of  the  junior  year. 

BIOMEDICINE 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5-BIOl   1 10  Principles  oi  Biology  I1 

4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3-COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication  or 
)    <  OMM  250  Public  Speaking 

1  -  MICRO  101  Microbes  and  Human  Affairs 
4_-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

17 

Second  Semester 

5-BIOL  111  Principles  ol  Biology  U'oi 

4  -  BIOSC  315  Functional  Human  Anatomy 
4-CH  102  General  Chemistry 
3  -  ENGL  10?  Accelerated  Composition 
3-4  -  Mathematics  Requirement2 
14-16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  (  II  227  Organic  Chemistry  I  ab. 

4- MICRO  305  Geiur.il  Microbiology 

3  -Arts  and  I  lumanities  (Literature)  Requirement3 

4  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  1 

3 -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-1  it)  Requirement 

3-  Biochemistry  Requirement* 

3    Biomedic  ine  Requirement5 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

J-GEN  500  Fundamental  Genetics 

4 -MICRO  401  Microbial  Diversity  and  Ecology 

4 -MICRO (AVS,  BIOSC) 414  Basit  Immunology 

J- PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  and 

I  rPHYS  209  General  Physics  1  Lab.  or 

3-PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  land 
_  1-PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  1 

15 


Second  Semester 

1    ENG1   115  Scientific  Writing  and  Comm 

4-MU  KiMI.'  Bacterial  Phy  iology 

1    PHYS  208 General  Physia  II 

1  PHYS  ral  Physics  II  Lab.  or 

1    PHYS  221  Physicswith<  alculus  Hand 
I    PHYS  223  Physics  Lab  II 
-I    I  let  rive 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 
3-BIOSC461  tell  Biology 

2  -  BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  I  ab 

4  -  MICRO  415  Mi(  robial  I  ienetics 

3  -  MICRO  416  Introductory  Virology 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement3 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MICRO  41 1  Pathogenic  Bacteriology 

3  -  MICRO  417  Molecular  Mechanisms  ol 

Carcinogenesis  ami  Aging 
2-MICR0  493Senioi  Seminar 
3  -  Biomedit  ine  Requirement5 
3  -  Elective 

15 

122-124  Total  Semester  Hours 

BIOl  110  and  111  arestrongh  recommended; however, BIOL 
103/105  may  substitute  fbi  BIOL  110,  and  BIOL  104/106 
in  foi  BIOl  111  rhi  remaining  1-2  credits 
required  must  be  satisfied  by  completing  1  -1  extra  credits 
from  departmental  course  offerings  at  the  '00  level  or  higher. 
!'.  i-.  .I 

•MTHSC  111,  203,  301,  or  EX  ST  301 

'See  i  ieneral  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these ,  redit  hours 

must  also  satisfy  the  i  >«>—<  Cultural  Awareness  and  S^  ience  and 

lechni  lo  |  in  Socien  Requirements 
•BIOCH  '01  i 
SBIOCH  42),  432,  BIOSC  420,  (PL  PA)  425,  4)4,456,  457, 

467,484,4^.111111  180,  MICRO  400  or  4?1      — 

PACKAGING  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  ol  Si  ience  degree  in  Packaging  Science 
prepares  students  tor  careers  in  Industrie-,  produc- 
ing and  utilizing  packages  for  all  types  ol  products. 
Pat  kaging  is  an  essential  part  ol  industrialized  econo- 
mies, protecting,  preserving,  and  helping  to  market 
products.  The  field  i  il  packaging  is  highly  competitive 
and  highly  innovative,  requiring  an  ever-increasing 
number  ol  professional  positions, 

(.  )pportunities  foi  employment  int  hide  a  wide  variety 
ol  career  path-  such  as  manufacturing,  marketing, 
sale-,  design,  purchasing,  quality  assurance,  and 
customer  sen  ices  Most  ( areei  opportunities  are  in 
positions  requiring  technical  knowledge  combined 
with  marketing  and  management  skill- 

The  cote  curriculum  assure-  graduates  ol  having 
the  -kill-  and  knowledge  required  by  most  entry 
level  packaging  positions.  Emphasis  area  choices  or 
approved  minor-  allow  students  to  select  courses 
to  improve  career  preparation  tor  specific  industry 
segments,  including  distribution  and  transporta- 
tion, engineering  technology,  food  and  health  care 
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us',  package  di  ilgn  and  graphics,  material  . 
international  packaging,  marketing,  finance,! 
administration,  entrepreneurshlp,  environmental 
engineering,  em  ifoiiinent.il 
managemi 

Student  changing  maji  into  Pad  aging  S<  ience  must 

have  it  I,  i-t  ,i  2.0  <  umul.it i\e  grade  point  ratio 

I Ti'shman  Year 

First  Semester 

J -BIOL  103  General  Biology.  I 

1    BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lib.  1 

4   CH  101  l  ieneral  (  hi  mistry 

4  -  MTHSC  106  C  !al(  ulus  ( rf  One  Variable  I 

1  -  PKGSC  101  Packaging  Orient 

3  -  StKial  Science  Require m 
16 

Second  Semester 

1-BIOl   104cienet.il  Biology  II 
1-BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 

4  -  CH  102  ( ieneral  -  Ihemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

2  -  PKGSC  102  Intro,  to  Packaging  Science1 

1  -  PKGSC  103  Packaging  Science  ePortfolio 

14 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  t  Ihemistry  or 

3-CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  and 
1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  and 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab.  or 

1    PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  and 
1-PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  II 

4  -  PKGSC  202  Packaging  Materials  and  Manuf.1 

2  -  PKGSC  203  Packaging  Research  Fundamentals 

14 

Second  Semester 

4-GC  103  Graphic  Comm.  I  for  Packaging  Set 

3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  and 

1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  arui 

I -PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

i    PKGSC  201  Packaging  Perishable  Prod  tut- 
3  -  PKGSC  204  Container  Systems' 
1  -  PKGSC  206  Container  Systems  I  ■ 
2_-  PKGSC  220  Package  Drawing/CAD 

17 

Summer 

0- CO-OP  101  Cooperative  Education4 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

^  -  PK<  !S<    120  Package  Design  Fundamental- 

3  -  PKGSC  368  Packaging  and  Society 

3  -  PKGSC"  404  Mechanical  Properties  ol  IVkages 

and  Principles  oi  Protective  Packaging^ 
i    PKGS4    430  Converting  for  Flexible  Packaging 
I    PKGSC  454  Product  and  Package  EvaL  Lab.< 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 

16 


College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Lite  Sciences 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  PKGSC  401  Packaging  Machinery 

3  -  PKGSC  440  Packaging  for  Distribution 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement6 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

4  -  PKGSC  416  Appl.  of  Polymers  in  Packaging 

4  -  PKGSC  464  Food  and  Health  Care  Pkg.  Syst. 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement" 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
1  -  PKGSC  403  Packaging  Career  Preparation 
3  -  PKGSC  420  Package  Design  and  Development 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement 
6  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement" 
16 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'A  C  or  better  is  required  in  rhis  course  for  graduation. 
See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. Note:  Social  Science  Requirement  must  be  in  an  area 
other  than  economics  or  applied  economics.  A  200-level  01 
higher  foreign  language  course  is  recommended  to  satisfy  the 
Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Literature)  Requirement. 

'Students  interested  in  minors  or  emphasis  areas  should  rake 
any  prerequisites  in  the  sophomore  year. 

'At  least  one  15-week  period  (six  months  preferred  I  of  I  oopera 
five  Education  is  required. 

'PKGSC  404  and  454  must  be  taken  concurrently. 

"Completion  of  an  approved  minor  or  emphasis  area  is  required. 
Approved  minors  are  Business  Administration.  Entrepreneur- 
ship,  Environmental  Engineering,  Environmental  Science  and 
Policy,  and  Management.  Emphasis  Areas  consist  of  15  credit 
'  ii  selected  from  one  of  the  following  areas:  Distribution 
and  Ttansportation,  Engineering  and  Technology,  Food  and 
Health  Care  Packaging,  Package  Design  and  Graphics,  MatetiaLs, 
International  Packaging,  and  Marketing  Finance.  See  advisor 
for  approved  emphasis  area  courses. 

PREPROFESSIONAL 
HEALTH  STUDIES 

Non-degree 

The  health  professions  need  individuals  with  a  diver- 
sity of  educational  backgrounds  and  a  wide  variety  of 
talents  and  interests.  The  philosophies  of  education, 
the  specific  preprofessional  course  requirements, 
the  noncognitive  qualifications  for  enrollment,  and 
the  systems  of  training  vary  among  the  professional 
health  schools;  but  all  recognize  the  desirability  of  a 
broad  education— a  good  foundation  in  the  natural 
sciences,  highly  developed  communication  skills, 
and  a  solid  background  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences.  The  absolute  requirements  for  admission 
to  professional  health  schools  are  limited  to  allow 
latitude  for  developing  individualized  undergraduate 
programs  of  study;  however,  most  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistry  require  16  semester  hours  of  chemistry, 
including  organic  chemistry,  eight  hours  of  biologi- 
cal sciences,  eight  hours  of  physics,  and  six  hours  of 
mathematics.  These  requirements  should  be  balanced 
with  courses  in  vocabulary  building,  the  humanities, 


and  social  sciences.  The  basic  requirements  in  the 
natural  sciences  and  as  many  of  the  courses  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  as  possible  should  be 
completed  by  the  third  year  so  students  are  prepared 
to  take  the  Dental  Admission  Test  or  the  Medical 
College  Admission  Test  prior  to  applying  to  a  profes- 
sional school. 

L'ndergraduates  may  also  prepare  to  study  optometry, 
podiatry,  and  other  health  professions.  While  the 
basic  requirements  tor  these  professional  schools  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  tor  schools  of  medicine 
and  dentistry,  specific  requirements  tor  individual 
schools  in  these  professions  vary  somewhat;  conse- 
quently, interested  students  are  advised  to  consult 
with  the  chief  health  professionals  advisor. 

At  Clemson,  rather  than  having  a  separate,  organized 
preprofessional  health  studies  program,  students 
are  allowed  to  major  in  any  curriculum,  as  long  .is 
the  basic  entrance  requirements  of  the  professional 

health  school  are  fulfilled.  These  schools  are  not  as 
concerned  about  a  student's  major  as  they  are  about 
academic  performance  in  whichever  curriculum  the 
student  chooses.  Professional  health  schools  have 
neither  preferences  nor  prejudices  concerning  any 
curriculum,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  their 
entering  students  represent  a  broad  spectrum  of  cur- 
ricula. The  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  student's  doing 
well  in  the  curriculum  chosen,  and  this  becomes  criti- 
cal as  competition  increases  for  the  limited  number  of 
places  available  in  professional  health  schools. 

PREPHARMACY 

The  two-year  Prepharmacy  program  requires  66-72 
credit  hours,  depending  on  the  pharmacy  school  of 
interest.  Upon  completion  of  the  program,  students 
will  be  eligible  to  apply  to  a  college  of  pharmacy,  usu- 
ally the  South  Carolina  College  of  Pharmacy  (MUSC 
and  USC  campuses),  and  may  be  eligible  to  apply  for 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Preprofessional  Studies. 
The  degree  in  Pharmacy  is  awarded  by  the  institution 
attended.  It  is  important  for  students  to  work  closely 
with  their  advisor  as  there  are  variations  in  courses 
required  by  the  pharmacy  schools. 

For  financial  aid  purposes,  students  in  the  Prephar- 
macy program  are  considered  to  be  enrolled  in  a 
degree-seeking  program. 

First  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

1  -  Elective 

18 


Second  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  RIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys,  I 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab. 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 

3  -  History  or  Philosophy  Requirement' 
18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3 -PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab. 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement4 
18 

Third  Year5 

72-90  Total  Semester  Hours 

'A  AH  210  or  MUSIC  210 

Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Atts  and 

Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement. 
'See  advisor. 

4See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'Students  planning  to  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 

upon  completion  of  the  program  are  required  ro  complete  a 

minimum  of  18  additional  credit  hours  which  must  include 

MICRO  305.  See  advisor  tor  requirements. 

PREREHABILITATION  SCIENCES 

The  Prerehabilitation  Sciences  major  includes  con- 
centrations in  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy, 
communication  sciences  and  disorders,  as  well  as  in 
physician  assisting  and  allied  health  areas.  This  cur- 
riculum is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
programs  in  the  College  of  Health  Professions  at  the 
Medical  University  of  South  Carolina  and  other  pro- 
fessional schools.  The  program  requires  a  minimum 
of  90  semester  hours  of  undergraduate  coursework.  In 
addition,  students  must  apply  to  a  professional  school 
for  acceptance  into  its  program. 

Because  preparation  for  some  of  the  concentrations, 
such  as  the  physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy, 
and  communication  sciences  and  disorders  programs 
at  MUSC,  requires  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  any  area, 
students  ate  advised  to  select  a  major  with  similar 
requirements  after  consultation  with  the  Prereha- 
bilitation Sciences  advisor.  The  following  curriculum 
fulfills  the  general  requirements  for  those  fields 
requiring  less  than  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Electives 
should  be  chosen  after  consultation  with  the  advisor. 
Professional  schools  may  change  their  requirements 
at  any  time,  so  it  is  imperative  that  students  in  this 
major  stay  in  close  contact  with  their  advisor. 

For  financial  aid  purposes,  students  in  the  Ptere- 
habilitation  Sciences  program  are  considered  to  be 
enrolled  in  a  degree-seeking  program. 
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First  Year 

First  Semester 

3-  BIOl    103  General  Biology  I 

1  •  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab!  1 

4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  PSYC1 1  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non  I  it  I  Requirement 
J  -  Science  and  Iechnology  in  Society  Req. 

17 

Second  Semester 

|.  BIOl    104  General  Biology  11 

1  .BIOL  106 General  Biology  Lab.  11 

4  -  CI  1  102  t  ieneral  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3 - SOC  201  Introduction  to  S<k  iology 
1  -  Elective 
18 

Second  Year 

First  Semester 

4-BIOSC  :::  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys  1 

J-PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

1  -PHYS  209  General  Physics  1  Lab. 

3-  PSYCH  540  1  ifespan  Developmental  Psych 

3  -  Art-  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement 

17 

Second  Semester 

4-BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  11 

3-COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -COMM  250  Public  Spfeaking 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
J- PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
1-PHYS  210  General  Physics  I]  Lab. 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement 


Third  Year4 

90  Total  Semester  Hours 

til  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hour-  must  also  saristy  rile  Cross-Culrural  Awareness  Require- 
ment 

:Select  Any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Arts  and 
Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement. 

'See  aJ\  isoi 

'Student-  planning  to  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
upon  completion  of  the  program  are  required  to  complete  an 
additional  24  credit  hours.  Sec  advisor  for  requirements. 

PREYETERINARY  MEDICINE 

Under  a  regional  plan,  the  South  Carolina  Prevet- 
ennarv  Advisory  ( Committee  coordinates  a  program 
tor  Sourh  Carolina  residents  who  are  interested 
in  pursuing  career-  in  veterinary  medicine.  Sourh 
Carolina  residents  attending  any  college  or  university 
m.i\  apply  through  rhe  Veterinary  Medical  College 
Application  Service  (VM<  IAS)  to  flu  Univei 
Georgia  College  ol  Yererinary  Medicine.  Currently 
the  University  ot  Georgia  admit-  up  to  17  students 
each  year  through  arrangements  with  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board.  The  State  ot  South 
lina  has  a  contract  with  Mississippi  State  I  niversity 
to  admit  up  to  five  South  Carolina  residents.  The 
State  ot  South  Carolina  also  has    i  contract  with 


["uskegee  I 

lina  resident-.  Application  must  be  made  directly  to 
u\ 

Minimum  requirements  for  adn  [eol 

itisfactory 
completii  in  of  presc  ribed  courses  in  a  well-rounded 
undergraduate   >  ram.  Specific  requirements 

fbi   idmi  -ion  to  the  1  diversity  of  G  i U-l:c 

ot  Veterinary  Medic  me  include  the  following  under* 
^r.iT  lits  of  English,  l4creditsof 

humanitii     ind  lies,  eight  .  hys- 

ics,  eight  credit-  ot  general  biology,  eight  credit 
advan  hemistry 

16  credits  of  organic  end  inorganic  chemistry  (Chem- 
istry ami  physics  courses  n  'he  premed 
level;  they  may  not  be  survey 

To  be  in  the  best  competitive  position,  applicant- 
should  complete-  Loiirse-  in  animal  agriculture,  genet- 

ics,  nutrition,  biochemistry,  ind  advanced  biology. 
Considerations  for  si  icter.schola 

achievement,  personality,  experience  with  large  and 
small  animals,  general  1  I  motivation.  In 

the  past,  competition  ha-  been  keen,  and  only  th 
applicants  who  have  -how  i  mal  ability  have 

been  admitted.  Specific  considerations  may  include 
a  minimal  grade-point  average  and  completioi 
standardized  tests  such  as  the  Graduate  R<.. 
Examination  and  the  Veterin  i  i    Admis- 

sion Test. 

Since  out-of-state  students  attending  Clemson  are 
ineligible  to  apply  to  rhe  I  'niversity  ot  Georgi 
Tuskegee  University  under  the  South  Carolina  qui 
they  should  contact  the  collegers)  i  ii  veterinary  medi- 
cine to  which  they  plan  to  apply.  They  may  apply  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  tor  at-large  admission. 

Veterinary  schools  accept  students  with  a  broad 
range  of  academic  backgrounds;  therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  beginning  university  -tudent 
select  any  undergraduate  major  and  simultaneously 
complete  the  courses  required  tor  veterinaryjschool 
entrance  and  those  required  tor  completion  of  a 
BS  or  P>A  degree.  For  students  selecting  Animal 
and  Veterinary  Sciences  or  Biological  Sciences  at 
Clemson  University,  the  basic  curricula  have  been 
designed  to  accommodate  Georgia-  entrance  re- 
quirements. Further  information  i-  available  from 
the  Department  ot  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 
at  (864)  6St>3427. 

SOILS  AND  SUSTAINABLE 
CROP  SYSTEMS 

Bachelor  of  Science 
The  BS  degree  program  in  Soil-  .mA  Sustainable  I 
Systems  is  a  multidisciplinary  program  that  educates 
students  with  expertise  in  soils,  crop  sciences,  and 
applied  agricultural  biotechnology.  It  offers  students 
a  rigorous,  science-based  degree  with  educational 
opportunities  related  to  management  of  agricultural 
commodities  and  natural  resources,  as  well  as  soil  and 
water  resource-.  Students  can  tailor  the  program  to  tit 
ii  and  academic  goals  by  selecting  one 
of  three  concentrations  with  emphasis  area-. 
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I  he   Agril  ultural    BlOt 

disc  iplim  lee  ulat 

■ 

the  rapid  idoptii  >n  •■»  biotee  hn< 

agricultural  production  and  the 

end-users,  tarnu  i 

Till.  .11    Will  "    ' 

in  enn  •  ultural  biotechnology  ind 

as  educators,  and  a-  policy   maker-  miA  off! 
regulators  agent 

Students  with  a 

Environmental  Science  can  address  compelling 
problem-  -tub  a-  land  ap|  ilrtiral 

and  industrial  wastes,  reduction  ot  contam 
ot  ground  and  surface  water-,  establishn 
tuiu  tional  septic  dram  fields,  .ind  productioi 
and  fiber  crop-.  Graduates  will  be  able  to  establish 

career-  in  tradirioii.il  agrarian  Relds  such  a-  soil  -i  i- 

entists  and  conservationists,  extension 

farm  consultants,  \nA  in  the  broader  em  ironment.il 

onsulting  engineering  tin 
environmental  consulting.  Graduates  will  ] 
prepared  tor  graduate  work  in  field 
science  to  environmental  engineering  and  law. 

Student-  with  a  concentration  in  Su-t.iin.il  : 
Production  will  graduate  with  comprehensive  knowi- 
ng the  costs 
,   and  production;  build  -oil  tilth  and  terrihty 

ii  rotation-,  multiple  cropping,  and  nutrient 
cycling;  protect  the  environment  by  minimi] 
more  efficiently  using  synthetic   igrichemicals;  man- 

p  pests  and  weeds  with  integrated,  ecoli 
sound  strategies;  devi  tea  tor  profitable 

marketing  ot  agricultural  commodities;  and 
strong,  diversified  agriculture  rhar  i-  -table  through 
market  and  weather  fluctuations.  Gradual 
assume  position-  a-  self-employed  farmers,  farm 
managers,  -rate  and  federal  naniral  resource  man- 
agers, research  technician-,  agricultural  industry 
employees,  greenhouse  managers,  consultants  in  pest 
management  and  sustainable  agriculture,  field  ecol- 
ogy professionals,  agritourism  industry  specialists, 
extension  personnel,  "r  regulatory  officers. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5 -BIOL  110  Principle- ot  Biology  I 

4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro   to  Math.  Analv 

4-MTHS  e  I: 

5SCS         5  fS  -     tamable 

Crop  Systems 
5    Arr-  and  Humanities  (Non-Lir.)  Requirement 

16-17 

Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  HI  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4-CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introduc  i 

4-MTH9        -       cuius  of  One  Variable  II  or 
Invariable  • 
1  -  SS  identic  and  Professional  Dev.  I 

16-17 


College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Life  Sciences 


'BIOL  110  and  111  are  strongly  recommended;  however,  BIOL 
103/105  may  substitute  for  BIOL  110,  and  BIOL  104/106  may 
substitute  for  BIOL  111. 

2MTHSC  106  is  tecommended  fot  students  in  the  Agricultural 
Biotechnology  Concentration. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  PHIL  103  is  recom- 
mended for  students  in  the  Agricultutal  Biotechnology 
Concentration. 


AGRICULTURAL 

BIOTECHNOLOGY 

CONCENTRATION 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts'  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics' 
3  -  SSCS  333  Agricultural  Genetics 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  205  Agriculture  and  Society 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  GEN  300  Fundamental  Genetics 

1  -  GEN  301  Fundamental  Genetics  Lab. 

14 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  305  Essential  Elements  of  Biochem. 

1  -  BIOCH  306  Essential  Elements  of  Bioch.  Lab. 

3  -  BIOSC  304  Biology  of  Plants 

3  -  CSENV  422  Major  World  Crops 

3  -  SSCS  335  Agricultural  Biotechnology 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 

16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  CSENV  350  Practicum 

3  -  ENGL  315  Scientific  Writing  and  Comm. 

3  -  PL  PA  310  Plant  Diseases  and  People 

3  -  PL  PH  (BIOSC)  340  Plant  Med.  and  Magic 

1  -  SSCS  401  Academic  and  Professional  Dev.  II 

4  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement1 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  401  Plant  Physiology 

1  -  BIOSC  402  Plant  Physiology  Lab. 

3  -  CSENV  350  Practicum 

4  -  ENT  (BIOSC)  301  Insect  Biology  and  Diversity 
1  -  SSCS  445  Regulatory  Issues  and  Policies 

1  -  SSCS  450  AgTic.  Biosystems  and  Risk  Assess. 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

2 -CSENV  350  Practicum 

3  -  CSENV  409  Biology  of  Invasive  Plants 

1  -  SSCS  451  Agric.  Biotech,  and  Global  Society 

9  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 

15 

124-126  Total  Semester  Hours 


'ECON  200  is  tecommended  for  students  in  the  Agricultural 
Biosystems  and  Technology  Emphasis  Area.  ECON  211  is 
tecommended  for  students  in  the  Agricultural  Biotechnology 
and  Global  Society  Emphasis  Area. 

:See  General  Education  Requirements 

'Select  ftom  depat tment-apptoved  list.  Emphasis  Areas  include 
Agticultural  Biosystems  and  Technology;  and  Agricultural 
Biotechnology  and  Global  Society. 

SOIL  AND  WATER 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 
CONCENTRATION 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  and 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.  or 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 
1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 
3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I  and 
1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I  and 
_  1-PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  and 

1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab.  or 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  and 

1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement1 

3  -  Cross-Culrural  Awareness  Requirement1 

4  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement2 

14 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

5  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement2 
3  -  Plant  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CSENV  475  Soil  Physics  and  Chemistry 

3  -  CSENV  490  Beneficial  Soil  Organisms  in 

Plant  Growth 
3  -  ENGL  315  Scientific  Writing  and  Comm. 

1  -  SSCS  401  Academic  and  Professional  Dev.  II 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement2 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -CSENV  350  Practicum 

2  -  CSENV  403  Soil  Genesis  and  Classification 
1  -  CSENV  455  Seminar 

3  -Applied  Spatial  Technology  Requirement4 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement2 

3  -  Field  Scale  Environmental  Mgt.  Requirement5 

15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  AGRIC  (EN  SP)  315  Environment  and  Agric. 

3  -  BIOSC  401  Plant  Physiology 

1  -  BIOSC  402  Plant  Physiology  Lab. 

3  -  CSENV  (B  E)  408  Land  Treatment  of 

Wastewater  and  Sludges 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement2 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
16 

124-126  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'Select  from  department-approved  list.  Emphasis  Areas  include 

Soil  and  Water  Quality,  Soil  Management,  and  Soil  Science. 
'BIOSC  441,  CSENV  421,  422,  423,  (AP  EC)  426,  or  HORT 

456 
4AG  M  410,  FOR  43  5,  or  other  course  apptoved  by  advisor 
SAG  M  402,  ENTOX  421,  or  other  course  approved  by  advisor 

SUSTAINABLE  CROP 

PRODUCTION 

CONCENTRATION 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry1 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.1 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

3  -  PL  PA  310  Plant  Diseases  and  People 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  205  Agriculture  and  Society 
3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry1 
-  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab.1 

•  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

•  SSCS  333  Agricultural  Genetics 
Plant  Science  Requirement2 


1- 

3 

3 

3_ 

16 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  ENT  (BIOSC)  301  Insect  Biology  and  Diversity 

3  -  1  P  M  401  Principles  of  Integrated  Pest  Mgt. 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement1 

3  -  Plant  Science  Requirement2 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement4 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  401  Plant  Physiology 

1  -  BIOSC  402  Plant  Physiology  Lab. 
3  -  CSENV  405  Plant  Breeding 

3  -  CSENV  409  Invasive  Plants 

3  -  ENGL  315  Scientific  Writing  and  Comm. 

2  -  PL  PA  41 1  Plant  Disease  Diagnosis  I 

1  -  SSCS  401  Academic  and  Professional  Dev.  II 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CSENV  490  Beneficial  Soil  Organisms  in 

Plant  Growth 
3  -  ENT  401  Insect  Pests  of  Ornamental  Plants 

and  Shade  Ttees  or 

4  -  ENT  407  Applied  Agricultural  Entomology 
6  -  Emphasis  Atea  Requirement' 
12-13 
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Second  Semester 

3-CSENV  550  Practicum 

3-CSENV452  Soil  Fertility  and  Management 

1  -  CSENV  453  Soil  Fertility  Lab. 

I .  CSENV  455  Seminar 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement4 

6  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement3 

17 

12  3-  12o  Total  Semester  1  lours 

CH223  227 and 224  228  are  strongly  recommended; h 
CH  201  and  BIOCH  305/306  may  be  substituted. 

BI(  )S(    !04,  (  SENV  42:.  42  J.HORT  510,  455,  456,orothei 
course  approved  by  ad>  isoi 

Select  from  department-approved  list.  Emphasis- Areas  include 
Crop  Production;  and  Integrated  Pest  Management. 

'Sit  i  ien<  i  il  Edu(  ition  Requirements. 


TURFGRASS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

JFurfgrass  is  a  major  part  of  our  built  environment 
and  daily  lite,  including  home  lawns,  sports  fields, 
and  golf  courses.  Grassed  areas  are  aesthetically  at- 
tractive and  provide  mam  environmental  benefits, 
Deluding  the  prevention  of  soil  erosion,  noise  reduc- 
tion, improved  water  qualify,  and  reduced  injuries 
Bom  sports. 

Graduates  pursue  careers  in  management  of  profes- 
sional golf  courses  and  sports  fields  and  in  lawn 
care;  production  and  sale  of  seed,  sod,  supplies, 
and  equipment;  or  as  technicians  for  businesses  or 
government  agencies.  The  curriculum  provides  a 
strom:  foundation  in  science,  advanced  business,  and 
environmental  and  leadership  skills  that  are  needed 
tor  success  in  today's  competitive  environment. 
Courses  in  horticulture  also  provide  a  background 
for  turfgrass  managers  who  may  have  responsibilities 
for  landscaped  areas 

Students  work  closely  with  faculty  in  creative  inquiry 
groups  to  investigate  and  implement  solutions  to  real 
problems.  Student  interns  experience  a  wide  range 
ot  turf  facilities,  businesses,  and  public  institutions 
to  develop  skills  and  experience  needed  for  success- 
ful careers.  In  addition,  the  University's  golf  course 
(Walker  Golf  Course)  and  athletic  fields  offer  great 
employment  and  learning  opportunities. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lib.  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry1  or 

4  -  CH  105  Chemistry  in  Context' 
3-HORT  101  Horticulture 
4  -  Spanish  1  anguage  Requirement 
15 

Second  Semester 

4-CH  102  General  Chemistry'  ot 

4-CH  10b  Chemistry  in  Context 
3-  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
1  -  HORT  102  Experience  Horticulture 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

4  -  Related  Science  Requirement"' 

15 


Sophomore  Year 

first  Semester 

)    \  [( >R  I  Z12  Introdut  tion  to  lui  ulture 

I    IIORT213T,  ilrun  Lai 

3-HOR1   303  Landscape  Plants 

3  -  Mil  1  Si'   101   Essential  Math  fol  Int. 'inn 

4  -  Plant  Biology  r  quin  m<  nt 
14 

Second  Semester 

3  -Arts  and  1  lumanities  il  iterarure)  Requirement 

3  -  Business  Requtrem 

3  -  Related  St  ien<  c  Requirement 

)     S<  >(  i.il  S<  ience  Requirement 
1  -  Elective 

13 
Summer 

3 -HORT  271  Internsh,p;„, 

3-  HORT  471  Advanced  Internship- 
Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -CSENV 202  Soils 

3  -Arts  and  1  hi  inanities  (Non-I  it.)  Requin ! 

3  -  Business  Requirement 

3  -  Related  Science  Requirement2 

3  -Social  Science  Requirement1 

16 

Second  Semester 

3-BIOSC401  Plant  Physiology 

1  -BIOSC402  Plant  Physiology  Lab. 

1  -  HORT  409  Seminar 

3  -  HORT  420  Applied  Turfgrass  Physiology 

2  -  PL  PA  lENT)  406  Diseases  and  Ins, 

Turf  grasses 

3  -  Horticulture  Spe<  ialization  Requirement2 
3  -Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

lb 

Maymester  ,_ 

1  -  PL  PA  (ENT)  408  Diseases  and  Ins, 
Turfgrasses  Laboratory 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HORT  412  Advanced  Turfgrass  Management 

3  -  Business  Requirement 

3  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement 
3  -  Related  Science  Requirement 
3  -  Soils  Requirement" 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HORT  (CSENV)  433  Landscape  and  Turf 

Weed  Management 
3  -  Horticulture  Specialization  Requirement 
3  -  Related  Science  Requirement 
3  -  Soils  Requirement: 
12 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 


■ 

ihip  m 

- 
minimum  c" 


WILDLIFE  AND  FISHER!  I  S 
BIOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

ted  interest  in  o  inservation  of  natural  n 

and  the  environment  and  d<  I 

ucts  has  resulted  in  the*  imingincn 

technical  and  requiring  highly  qualified  wildl 
fisheries  biologists.  Greatest  demands  tor  graduates 

are  m  the  ire. is  i  if  man  I  ..mil.  IUIV 

regulatory  positions  with  state  and  federal  agencies; 
industrial  research  and  quality  control 

conservation,  recreation,  and  other  public  service 
iesj  and  private  enterprises 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  Wildlife 

and  Fisheries  Biology  provides  a  solid  foundation 
for  many  careers  in  the  sciences.  The  curriculum  is 

>,  commui 
skills,  and  tin  sex  i.il  sciences.  In  addition,  thn 
hours  are  available  tor  field  training  with  appropri- 
ate natural  resource  agencies.  Students  may  satisfy 
coursework  requirements  tor  professional  certifica- 
tion by  the  Wildlife  So,  u-tv  and  oi  the  American 
Fisheries  Society 

For  Students   interested   in 

water.  ,\nA  natural  resources,  the  Department  ot 
Forestry  and  Natural  Resources  also  administers  the 
Conservation  Biology  and  Natural  Resources  Man- 
agement Concentrations  within  the  Environmental 
and  Natural  Resources  degree  program  5 
tor  program  details. 

Combined  Bachelor  ot  Science 
Master  of  Science  Degree  Program 

Under  this  plan,  students  may  reduce  the  time 
necessary  to  earn  both  degrees  by  applying  graduate 
credits  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  pt 
requirements.  Students  are  encouraged  to  obtain 
the  specific  requirements  tor  the  dual  degn 
the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Natural  Ri  - 
as  early  as  possible  in  their  undergraduate  pi 
as  a  number  of  required  courses  have  prerequisites 
not  normally  taken  by  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 
Enrollment  guidelines  and  procedures  can  be 
found  under  \cademU  Regulations  in  th 
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Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

4  -  CH  105  Chemistry  in  Context  I1 

1  -  E  N  R  101  Intro,  to  Env.  and  Natural  Res.  I 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement2 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 

4  -  CH  106  Chemistry  in  Context  II'  or 

4  -  PHYS  200  Introductory  Physics' 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
U  F  N  R  102  FNR  Freshman  Portfolio 
15 


Second  Semester 

1  -  F  N  R  499  Natural  Resources  Seminar 

3  -  W  F  B  430  Wildlife  Conservation  Policy 

8  -  Approved  Requirement' 

3  -  Policy  and  Law  Requirement1 

15 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  planning  to  take  organic  chemistry  should  substitute 
CH  101  and  102. 

See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment; and,  if  CH  105  is  not  selected,  three  credits  must  also 
satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirement. 
(Note:  Social  Science  Requirement  must  he  in  an  area  other 
than  economics  or  applied  economics.) 

'Select  from  department-approved  list. 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  F  N  R  204  Soil  Information  Systems 

2  -  FOR  205  Dendrology 

3  -  FOR  221  Forest  Biology 

3  -  W  F  B  300  Wildlife  Biology 

1  -  W  F  B  301  Wildlife  Biology  Lab. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement2 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  FOR  206  Forestry  Ecology 
3  -  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology 
3  -  W  F  B  350  Principles  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biol. 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  303  Vertebrate  Biology 

4  -  BIOSC  320  Field  Botany 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  GEN  300  Fundamental  Genetics 

3  -  W  F  B  410  Wildlife  Management  Techniques 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  W  F  B  41 2  Wildlife  Management 

3  -  W  F  B  416  Fishery  Biology 

3  -  W  F  B  440  Non-Game  Wildlife  Management 

3  -  W  F  B  462  Wetland  Wildlife  Biology 

3  -  Approved  Requirement1 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment, 

and  Economics 

4  -  AVS  301  Anat.  and  Phys.  of  Domestic  Animals 

3  -  FOR  (E  N  R)  434  GIS  for  Landscape  Planning 
1  -  W  F  B  498  Senior  Portfolio 

4  -  Approved  Requirement' 

15 
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MINORS 

Follow  mn  are  minors  acceptable  tor  students  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Life  Sciences  Students  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the    une  field  01  icquin 

a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree  program. 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studios 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

American  Sign  Language  Studies 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Athletic  Leadership 

Biochemistry 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

Communication  Studies 

Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship 

Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

Equine  Business— not  open  to  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  majors 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Genetics 

Geography 

Geology 

Global  Politics 

Great  Works 

History 

Horticulture— not  open  to  Turfgrass  majors 

International  Engineering  and  Science 

Legal  Studies 


Management 

Management  Information  Systems 

Mathematu  .il  S<  nnces 

Microbiology 

Military  Leadership 

Modern  Languages 

Musi< 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

Nonprofit  Leadership 

Packaging  Science 

Pan  African  Studies 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Plant  Pathology 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Public  Policy 

Religion 

Russian  Area  Studies 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

Screenwriting 

Sociology 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 

Theatre 

Therapeutic  Recreation 

Trawl  and  Tourism 

Turfgrass— not  open  to  Horticulture  majors 

Urban  Forestry 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

Women'-  Studies 

Writing 

See  pages  36-  39  tor  details. 
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College  of  Architecture,  Arts  and  Humanities 


COLLEGE  OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 
ARTS  AND 
HUMANITIES 


By  uniting  the  humanities  with  the  disciplines  of 
design  and  building  and  the  arts,  the  College  of 
Architecture,  Arts  and  Humanities  offers  one-of-a- 
kind  opportunities  tor  interdisciplinary  exploration 
and  achievement— opportunities  that  are  at  once 
rigorous  and  imaginative,  classical  and  innovative. 
Students  and  faculty  see  their  ideas  expressed  in  a 
myriad  ot  forms— as  buildings  and  landscapes,  as  the 
written  word,  as  music  and  drama,  as  paintings,  pots, 
prints  and  photographs.  They  work  in  the  very  oldest 
media  and  the  very  newest.  They  work  alone.  They 
work  together.  They  seek  not  only  the  imaginative 
answers,  but  the  enduring  questions. 

The  College  of  Architecture,  Arts  and  Humanities 
is  organized  into  three  schools.  The  School  of  the 
Arts  includes  the  departments  of  Art  and  Performing 
Arts.  The  School  of  Design  and  Building  includes  the 
School  of  Architecture,  the  Department  of  Construc- 
tion Science  and  Management,  and  the  Department 
of  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture.  The  School 
of  the  Humanities  includes  the  departments  of  Com- 
munication Studies;  English;  History;  Languages; 
and  Philosophy  and  Religion.  In  addition  to  the  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  degrees  offered  by  the  ten 
departments,  an  array  of  interdisciplinary  programs 
is  housed  in  the  (,  )ffice  of  the  Dean,  including  the 
doctoral  programs  in  Planning,  Design  and  the  Built 
Environment;  and  in  Rhetorics,  Communication 
and  Information  Design. 

SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN 
AND  BUILDING  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS 

The  Bachelot  of  Arts  in  Architecture  degree  is  the 
preprofessional  preparation  tor  graduate  study  lead- 
ing to  the  Master  of  Architecture  degree,  which  is 
the  fully  accredited  professional  degree  in  the  field. 
The  accredited  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Construction 
Science  and  Management  program  prepares  students 
for  careers  as  professional  managers  in  the  construc- 
tion industry.  A  graduate  program  is  also  offered 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Construction  Science  and 
Management.  The  Visual  Arts  program  offers  profes- 
sional study  in  the  studio  visual  arts  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree.  A  graduate  program 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Fine  Arts  is  also  offered.  The 
accredited  five-year  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architec- 
ture degree  program  prepares  students  for  careers  as 
professional  landscape  architects.  The  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Production  Studies  in  Performing  Arts  is  a 
distinctive  degree  program  that  combines  practical 
hands-on  experiences  in  performing  arts  production 
technologies  with  classes  in  music  and  theatre  per- 
formance, history,  and  theory.  A  graduate  program 
in  City  and  Regional  Planning  is  housed  within  the 
school  and  accepts  graduates  from  a  variety  of  bac- 
calaureate programs  and  prepares  them  for  careers 
in  both  public  and  private  sector  planning  through 


its  Master  of  City  and  Regional  Planning  degree.  The 
Master  of  Science  in  Historic  Preservation  degree  is 
a  professional  degree  program  designed  for  students 
who  will  specialize  in  working  with  histot ic  buildings, 
landscapes,  and  the  decorative  arts.  The  Master  of 
Real  Estate  Development  is  a  full-time,  two-year 
professional  degree  jointly  offered  by  the  Department 
of  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture  and  the 
Department  of  Finance  in  the  College  ot  Business 
and  Behavioral  Science. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  housed  on  the  Clemson 
campus,  the  College  otters  third-  and  fourth-year 
Architecture  and  fourth-year  Landscape  Architecture 
students  the  opportunity  to  earn  credit  toward  their 
degrees  at  three  off-campus  sites.  Students  may  spend 
a  semester  at  the  Charleston  Architecture  Center 
earning  credit  from  both  Clemson  University  and 
the  College  of  Charleston.  Additionally,  the  Charles 
E.  Daniel  Center  for  Building  Research  and  Urban 
Studies  in  Genoa,  Italy,  and  the  Barcelona  Program  in 
Barcelona,  Spain,  provide  students  with  an  intensive 
program  of  study  and  travel  in  Europe. 

Architecture  Charleston  Program 

Located  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  this  program 
is  available  to  qualified  undergraduates  in  Archi- 
tecture, Construction  Science  and  Management, 
Landscape  Architecture,  and  Visual  Arts.  Studio  work 
is  oriented  toward  design  within  the  historic  seaport 
setting.  Students  also  enroll  in  classes  at  the  College 
of  Charleston  campus.  The  program  is  enriched  by- 
visiting  scholars  and  professionals  from  the  area. 

Architecture  Overseas  Program 

The  Daniel  Center  tor  Building  Research  and  Urban 
Studies  in  Genoa,  Italy,  is  available  to  qualified  Bach- 
elor ot  Arts  in  Architectute,  Master  of  Architecture, 
Construction  Science  and  Management,  Fine  Arts, 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  and  professional  year 
Landscape  Architecture  students.  The  Barcelona 
program  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  is  available  to  qualified 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Architecture  and  professional  year 
Landscape  Architecture  students.  In  both  Genoa  and 
Barcelona,  studio  and  classroom  work  is  enriched  by 
visiting  scholars  and  complemented  by  scheduled 
field  trips  in  the  country  of  program  origin  and  in 
continental  Europe. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Admission  to  degree  programs  in  the  School  of  Design 
and  Building  and  the  School  of  the  Arts  is  based  on 
academic  performance  and  is  limited  based  on  space 
availability  in  the  various  programs.  Students  seeking 
admission  are  advised  to  apply  to  the  Admissions  Of- 
fice early  in  the  fall  of  their  senior  year  in  high  school. 
They  are  also  encouraged  to  visit  the  school  during 
their  senior  year.  Faculty  are  available  to  meet  with 
them  and  their  parents  informally  and  answer  ques- 
tions and  discuss  individual  programs  in  more  detail. 
Prospective  students  may  schedule  appointments  by 
calling  the  individual  department. 


Advancement  in  Architecture 

Students  enrolled  in  second-,  third-,  or  tourth-year 
design  studios  and  theory  courses  must  attain  at  least 
a  2.0  grade-point  ratio  in  each  year  level  (by  repeating 
one  or  both  semesters,  it  necessary)  to  qualify  tor 
advancement  to  the  next  year  level  or,  in  the  case  of 
fourth-year  Architecture  studios,  to  qualify  for  the 
Architecture  degree,  or  in  Landscape  Architecture  at 
the  titth  year,  to  quality  tor  the  Bachelor  of  Landscape 
Architectute  degree. 

SCHOOL  OF  HUMANITIES 

The  Bachelor  ot  Arts  degree  is  ottered  in  Com- 
munication Studies,  English,  History,  Language 
and  International  Trade,  Modern  Languages,  and 
Philosophy.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  offered 
in  Language  and  International  Health. 

To  achieve  depth  as  well  as  breadth  in  their  education 
experiences,  students  majoring  in  Communication 
Studies,  English,  History,  Modern  Languages,  or 
Philosophy  complete  at  least  24  semester  hours 
from  courses  above  the  sophomore  level.  As  soon  as 
feasible  and  not  later  than  the  end  of  the  sophomore 
year,  students  m  these  fields  also  select  a  minor 
consisting  of  at  least  IS  additional  semester  hours. 
Courses  satisfying  the  major  may  not  also  be  included 
in  the  minor.  A  second  major  (a  double  major)  may 
substitute  tor  the  minor,  provided  all  requirements 
are  fulfilled  for  each  major. 

The  foreign  language  requirement  is  a  ptoticiency 
requirement.  Students  must  complete  through  202  in 
Arabic,  Chinese,  French,  German,  Italian,  Japanese, 
Latin,  Portuguese,  Russian,  ot  Spanish. 

Students  enrolled  in  degree  programs  offered  in  the 
humanities  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
may  elect  education  coutses  required  for  teaching 
certificates  by  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Education.  Such  coutses  are  to  be  approved  by  then 
own  department  advisors. 

Students  may  transfer  into  the  Undeclared  categoty 
in  the  humanities  only  if  they  have  completed  45  or 
fewer  credit  hours.  For  more  information,  contact 
the  College  of  Architecture,  Atts  and  Humanities 
Advisement  Center  in  101  Strode  Tower. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Architecture  prepares 
students  tor  subsequent  professional  education  by 
providing  a  sound  general  education,  focused  design 
studies,  complementary  support  courses,  and  the 
opportunity  to  study  abroad.  The  School  of  Architec- 
ture emphasizes  the  telationship  of  buildings  to  the 
rest  of  the  environment:  built,  natural,  and  cultural. 
The  curriculum  includes  seven  semesters  of  studio  in 
addition  to  complementary  courses  in  architecture 
history  and  theory  and  building  technology.  Four 
of  the  studios  are  collaborative,  taught  by  faculty  in 
Architecture,  Communication  Studies,  and  English.' 
The  Bachelor  of  Arts  also  includes  requirements  for 
a  minor  and  foreign  language. 
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i.  Int< -i  1 1 1 r 


In  tlio  first  two  years  ot  the  program,  Students  learn  to 
apply  the  thinking  and  communications  skills  needed 
to  pursue  higher-level  work  in  the  discipline.  I  he  <  ui 
mulum  in  the  lust  two  years  .ilso  allows  students  to 
complete  most  of  the  I  Iniversity's  general  education 
Requirements.  In  the  List  two  years,  students  must 
baled  .it  least  one  ol  the  location  spe<  it k  studios  and 
Borequired  courseworlt  and  may  elect  to  take  these 
■udios  tor  up  to  three  semesters,  [he  final  studio 
focuses  on  reflection  .nul  synthesis. 

Architectural  Registration/Licensure 

In  the  United  States,  most  state  registration  hoards 
require  a  degree  from  an  accredited  professional 

degree  program  as  a  prerequisite  for  licensure.  I  lie 
National  Architectural  Accrediting  Board  (NAAB), 
which  is  the  sole  agency  authorized  to  accredit 
U.S.  professional  degree  programs  in  architecture, 
recogni:es  three  types  of  degrees:  the  Bachelor  ot 
Architecture,  the  Master  ot  Architecture,  and  the 
Doctor  ot  Architecture.  A  program  may  he  granted 
a  six-year,  three-year,  or  two-year  term  ot  .n  credit. i 
Bon,  depending  on  the  extent  of  its  conformance 
with  established  educational  standards.  Master's 
degree  programs  may  consist  of  a  preprofessional 
undergraduate  degree  and  a  professional  graduate 
degree  that,  when  earned  sequentially,  constitute 
an  accredited  professional  education.  However,  the 
preprotessional  degree  is  not,  by  itself,  recognized 
as  an  accredited  degree.  The  Bachelor  of  Arts  m 
Architecture  provides  a  foundation  in  the  field  of 
architecture  as  preparation  for  either  continued 
education  in  a  professional  degree  program  or  for 
employment  options  m  related  fields. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  I 
3 -ARCH  101  Introduction  to  Architecture 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variahle  I 
i-PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

]_-  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lah. 
17 

Second  Semester 

3-AAH  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  II 

5 -ARCH  151  Architecture  Communication 

3  -  BIOSC  203  Environment,  Energy  and  Society 

4-  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

6- ARCH  251  Architecture  Foundations  1 

3-CSM201  Structures  1 

3 -ENGL  212  World  literature 

3  -  I  oreign  Language  Requirement 

15 

Second  Semester 

J-AAH  204  History  and  Theorv  ot  Arch.  II 

6- ARCH  2 S2  Architecture  Foundations  II 

3  -  Foreign  language  Requirement 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 

15 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -Architei  ture  History    I  heory  Requirenu  nl 

I    Building  lechnology  Requirement4 

6- Studio  Requin  mi 

J     I  lei  live 

15 

Second  Semester 

3 -ARCH  401  Architectural  Portfolio 
6    Minor  Requirement 

6  -  Studio  Requirenu  nl 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Minot  Re, pin.  mi  nl 

3  -  Social  Science  Requin  m<  nl 

6    Studio  Requirement 

15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  ARCH  452  Synthesis  Studii  i 

3  -  Minor  Requirement'1 

6  -  Elective 

15 

122  Total  Semester  I  lours 

Three  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  foreign  language 
,ire  required. 

i-'ii  Requirements.  Three  ol  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  ( lioss-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment 
'ARCH403,  404,  40"),  or4i: 
•ARCH 414, 416, 421, CSM 202  $04,  or  $05 

YRt  11  $51,  $52,  $53ot  "4 
K  isoi 

COMMUNICATION 
STUDIES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Communicatiori""Studies 
provides  a  thoroughly  integrated  yet  individual 
degree  program  that  prepares  students  for  careers 
in  business,  government,  and  public  sectors.  In 
addition,  the  program  provides  a  foundation  foi 
graduates  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  degrees  m 
the  humanities,  social  sciences,  business,  and  law. 
Through  their  courseworlt  and  extracurricular  experi- 
ences, Communieat ion  Studies  majors  develop  a  set 
oi  skills  in  oral,  written,  and  visual  communii  arion 
that  enables  them  to  research,  design,  present,  and 
evaluate  messages  across  dfverst  contexts  u^A  from 
a  variety  of  platforms,  including  digital  comm 
tion  technology 

Students  may  change  majors  into  the  Communication 

Studies  program  based  on  approval  of  a  committee 

of  faculty  from  the  Department  of  Communi 

Studies.  The  deadline  tor  applying  tor  a  cha 
majot  during  the  tall  semester  is  September  IS.  with 
decisions  made  by  Octobet  I  for  spring  semester 
changes  of  major,  the  deadline  is  February  15,  with 
decisions  made  by  March  1.  The  Department  i 
numication  Studies  accepts  a  maximum  ot  JO  changes 
of  major  per  vcar.  lb  qualify  for  acceptance,  applicants 
should  have  completed  15  Credit  hours  including 
ENGL  103  and  COMM  201  (with  a  C  or  bettt  r)   Ail 
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student  i  ino  i  the  i  i  immunit  i 

■  mi  must  i  li  i ■•  lint  t  idi  • 

i  highei   An  application  form  and  i  writing 
sample. in  tlaon  I'lit.l  Detailed  information  i 
il  I.  ti  im  thi  I  ■  immunit atii in  Studii    I  '■  i 
I  wet  i  u  the  department  \\ 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

I    COMM  101  O  immuni  li  mil  and 

Professii  >nal  I  (evt  li  >pmenl  I 

i  osition 
4  -  foreign  I  anguage  Requiremi 
3  -  Mathematii  s  Requiren 

14 


Second  Semester 

4 -COMM  201  1 1  Studies 

-COMM  250  Publii  Spi  •'• 

-  Foreigi 

-  Mathematu  s  ,.r  Natural  N  ien<  e  Requiren 

Flee  tive 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-1  it  >  Requin 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement* 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  301  Communication  Theory  or 
3  -  COMM  302  Mass  Comm.  Theory  or 
3  -  COMM  315  Critical  I  )iscourse  Theory 

3 -Arts  and  Humanities  (1  irerature)  Requirement3 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -Communication  Requirement5 

3 -Emphasis  Area  Requirement4 
*■  -  Minor  Requirement 
6  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

)    (  i  AIM  )06  Discourse,  Criticism  at  IS 
3 -COMM  J10 Quantitative  Research 
Methods  in  Communication  Studii 
3 -COMM  Jll  Qualitative  Research 
Methods  in  ( lommunit  ition  Studies 
in  Requirement' 
6     Minor  Requirement 
J    Elective 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

6  -  Elective 

15 


College  of  Architecture,  Arts  and  Humanities 


Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  495  Creative  Inquiry  Seminar 

1  -  COMM  498  Communication  Academic  and 

Professional  Development  II 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
6  -  Elective 
13 
120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'The  foreign  language  requirement  is  a  proficiency  requirement. 

Students  must  complete  through  202  in  Arabic,  Chinese, 

French,  German,  Italian,  Japanese.  Latin.  Portuguese.  Rus- 

sian,  or  Spanish. 
!EX  ST  222  or  301  or  MTHSC  203 
'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  ot  these  credit  hours 

must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-cultural  Awareness  Requirement 

and,  if  EX  ST  222  is  not  selected,  the  Science  and  Technology 

in  Sociery  Requirement. 
*See  advisor.  Emphasis  area  consists  of  12  credit  hours  of  COMM 

coursework  at  the  300-400  level  with  a  single  theme. 
'Select  from  300-400-level  COMM  courses 


CONSTRUCTION  SCIENCE 
AND  MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

As  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  one  ot  the  most  important,  construction  offers 
unlimited  opportunities  to  highly  motivated  and 
professionally  educated  men  and  women.  Future 
professionals  must  be  skilled  in  managing  people, 
equipment,  and  capital,  in  addition  to  having  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  construction  materials 
and  methods  and  the  complex  technologies  ot 
modern  construction.  The  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Construction  Science  and  Management  curriculum 
is  the  basis  for  a  career  in  construction  or  as  a 
developer  or  building  management  specialist. 

Change  of  major  requests  are  considered  only  once 
a  year,  in  late  May  or  early  June.  Students  who  wish 
to  change  their  major  to  Construction  Science  and 
Management  must  have  completed  at  least  30  credit 
hours  with  a  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.7; 
and  must  have  successfully  completed  ENGL  103, 
PHYS  207/209,  and  the  mathematics  requirement 
(MTHSC  102  or  106)  by  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester  of  the  year  the  change-of-major  request  is 
made.  Students  should  contact  the  Construction 
Science  and  Management  Department,  120  Lee  Hall. 
The  Department's  Faculty  Admissions  Committee 
will  consider  all  requests  in  late  May  or  early  June 
and  select  the  top  students  by  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  based  on  space  availability.  Students  who  do 
not  meet  the  minimum  requirements  at  the  end  of 
spring  semester  will  not  be  considered. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  210  Introduction  to  Art  and  Architecture 

3  -  C  S  M  100  Intro,  to  Construction  Sci.  and  Mgt. 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I1 
3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

1_-  PHYS  209  General  Physics  1  Lab. 

17 


Second  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  150  Construction  Problem  Solving 
3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  CP  SC  120  Intro,  to  Information  Technology 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Introductory  Business  Statistics 
3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 
\_  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab. 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  AG  M  221  Surveying 

3  -  C  S  M  201  Structures  I 

3  -  C  S  M  203  Materials  and  Methods  of  Const.  I 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

4  -  C  S  M  202  Structures  II 

3  -  C  S  M  204  Contract  Documents 

3  -  C  S  M  205  Materials  and  Methods  of  Const.  II 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  ot  Macroeconomics 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  303  Soils  and  Foundations 
3  -  C  S  M  304  Environmental  Systems  I 
3  -  C  S  M  351  Construction  Estimating 
3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  305  Environmental  Systems  II 
3  -  C  S  M  352  Construction  Scheduling 
3  -  C  S  M  353  Construction  Estimating  II 
3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MGT  307  Human  Resource  Management 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  S  M  411  Safety  in  Building  Construction 

1  -  C  S  M  450  Construction  Internship 

3  -  C  S  M  453  Construction  Project  Management 

3  -  C  S  M  461  Construction  Economics  Seminar 

6  -  Major  Requirement1 

16 

Second  Semester 

6  -  C  S  M  454  Construction  Capstone 

6  -  Major  Requirement3 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement2 

15 

124  Total  Semester  Hours 

'A  sequence  of  MTHSC  102,  207  and  309  may  be  substi- 
tuted. 

2See  General  Education  Requirements. 

Select  from  department-approved  list  or  as  approved  in  writing 
by  advisor  and  department  chair.  Note:  Six  credit  hours  must 
be  in  business. 

Note:  A  minimum  of  800  hours  of  construction  experience  will 
be  required  prior  to  graduation. 


ENGLISH 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  core  courses  of  the  English  major  help  students 
acquire  an  understanding  of  literature  as  a  human- 
istic study;  develop  an  appreciation  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  modes  ot  literary  expression, 
research,  and  criticism;  and  improve  the  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  and  intelligently. 

By  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  students  choose 
between  two  emphasis  areas:  Literature  or  Writing 
and  Publication  Studies.  The  Literature  Emphasis 
Area  offers  an  extensive  exploration  of  American 
and  British  literature,  literary  theory,  and  related 
disciplines  such  as  creative  writing  and  film.  The 
Writing  and  Publication  Studies  Emphasis  Area 
focuses  on  digital  publishing,  professional  com- 
munication, rhetoric,  creative  writing,  and  writing 
about  the  arts.  By  teaching  students  to  read  closely, 
think  critically,  and  communicate  effectively,  both 
emphasis  areas  prepare  English  majors  tor  work  in  a 
variety  of  professional  and  academic  fields. 

The  standard  program  of  study  consists  of  courses 
stipulated  in  the  map  below,  which  includes  24  credit 
hours  of  core  courses  and  15  hours  chosen  from  one 
of  the  two  emphasis  areas. 

Core  Courses 

ENGL  190,  310,  and  390  and  18  additional  credits 
selected  from  the  following: 

Literature  Survey  Requirement— Six  credit  hours 

from  ENGL  396,  397,  398,  399 
Shakespeare— ENGL  41 1 
Language,  Criticism,  and  Theory— Three  credits 

from  ENGL  400,  401,  435,  (W  S)  436,  440,  442, 

(COMM)  491,  (COMM)  492 
Advanced  Writing— Three  credits  selected  from 

ENGL  304,  312,  314,  315,  345,  346,  (THEA) 

347,  348 
Major  Electives— Three  credits  from  300-  or  400-level 

ENGL  courses 
Capstone  Seminar— ENGL  496 

Literature  Emphasis  Area 

Literature  I  (to  1699)— Three  credits  from  ENGL 

403,  407,  408,  410,  414,  420,  427,  429,  444,  463 
Literature  II  ( 1700-  1899)-Three  credits  from  ENGL 

415,  416,  417,  418,  421,  425,  426,  464 
Literature  III  (from  1900)— Three  credits  from 

ENGL  428,  (THEA)  430,  431,  432,  433,  434, 

455,465 
Diversity-Three  credits  from  ENGL  353,  380,  419, 

(HUM)  456,  482,483 
Major  Electives— Three  additional  credits  from  300- 

or  400-level  ENGL  courses 

Writing  and  Publication  Studies 
Emphasis  Area 

ENGL  499  plus  12  additional  credits  selected  from 
the  following: 

Language,  Criticism,  and  Theory— Three  credits  in_, 
addition  to  cote  requirements  from  ENGL  400,  ■ 
401,  435,  (W  S)  436,  440,  442,  (COMM)  491, 
(COMM)  492 
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Advanced  Writing— Three  credits,  in  addition  to 
tin-  <.  tire  Advanced  Writing  Requirement,  selei  ted 
fromENGl  $04,  J12,  514,  $15,  $45,  $46,CTH]  \> 
$47,  $48, 445, 446,  (THEA)  447, 448, 490 

WPS  Courses-Six  credits  from  ENG1  $32,  387, 
441,460,475,478,489,495 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ENCiL  10 3  Ai  celerated  t  lompositii  m 

-  HIST  172  The  West  and  the  World  I 

-  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

-  Mathematics  Requirement' 

-  Mathematics  or  Natural  Si  ien<  e  Requirement 
16 

Second  Semester 

2  -  ENGL  190  Introduction  to  the  English  Major 

3  -  ENGL  212  World  Literature 

3  -  HIST  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 

-  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

-  Natural  Science  Requirement2 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  310  Gritical  Writing  About  Literature 

3  -  Arts  and  I  lumanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement 

3  -  English  Literature  Survey  Requirement4 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  ok 

3  -COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  English  Literature  Survey  Requirement1 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  History/Philosophy  Requirement6 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society'  Requirement" 

3 -Social  Science  Requirement'' 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  ENGL  390  Electronic  Portfolio  Studio 

6 -Major  Requirement' 

6 -Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

9  -  Major  Requirement 

|3  -  Minor  Requirement 

Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 
$  -  ENGL  496  Senior  Seminar 
Major  Requirement 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

12 

120  Tot.il  Semester  Hours 


The  foreign  language  require!  Iremenl 

i  complete  thi  n  American  - 

guage,  At.il'i. .  c  In'  .ii   li  ill  in, 

dui  i'ii ',',  P 

in  philoso| 

196,397,3 
'AAH101  M 

311,415,416,01  I  hi  a  210 

■  I  MM  oi  I'llll  o 
ii  ijoi  requin  i  [ram  dex  riptA      il 

quirementi   Must  be  in  in  ires 

il.  ■ 

HISTORY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

1  he  History  major  provides  students  with  flexibility 
to  pursue  theii  particular  interests  in  historv  I  In. 
id  ijoi  includes  $4  credit  hours  in  history,  in  addition 
to  HIST  172  and  17  $,  as  outlined  below. 

Pre-law  students  majoring  in  I  Iistor\  should  consult 
their  advisor  tor  a  recommended  progTam. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  HIST  172  The  West  and  the  World  I 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 
4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

2  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HIST  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  GeogTaphv  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirenn  nt 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement2 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Major  Requirement* 

3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  HIST  299  Seminar:  The  Historian's  Craft 
$    Advanced  Humanities  Requirement'' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Major  Requirement4 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -Advanced  I  lumanities  Requirement 

6  -  Major  Requirement'' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 


n  i  ond  Semester 

i    I  iterature  Requiren 

6  -  Majot  Requirement* 

3  -  Minor  Requin 

I     1  I©  nv. 

75 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

I  I  lumanities  Requii 

Maji ■!  Ri  I'nt.  ' 
Mini  it  Requiren 


Second  Semester 

I    HIST  49  Seminal 

3  -  Ma|or  Requirement4 

I    Mm.  ii  Ri   i 

1    II 

12 

120  Total  Semester  1  lours 

'The  foreign  language  requirement  is  .i  profiderv 
Students  must  complete  through  202  in  Ami  i 
guage,  Arabic  Chinese,  French,  German,  Italian,  |a 
Latin,  Portuguese,  Russian,  oi  ■sj-.inivh 

neral  Education  Requirements  Thro 
hours  must  ,iK,i  s.uisrv  tin  - 
Requirement 

'GEOG  101,  103,  or  106 

idents  must  take  thr 
European  history,  and  non-Western  hial 
hours  of  100-  and  200-level  I 
299)  may  be  counted  towards  the  Major  Requiren 

'A  A  H  210.  MUSIC  210,  THEA  210,  or  any  humamti, 
numbered  300  or  higher.  The  humanities  tor  thi-  . 
includeAAH.COMl  "4,  368),  EM 

»12,  J14.316,  "3.  J34,  $35, 485, 490, 495). HUM  M 
PHIL,  REL,  THEA  487, 497),  U 

language  courses. 

'Select  from  General  Education  Arts  and  Humanities  (Litera- 
ture) courses. 


LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 

Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture 
The  profession  of  landscape  architecture  i 
and  interdisciplinary.  Practicing  landscape  architects 
work  on  a  wide  range  oi  projet  t  types  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  urban  design,  community  design,  his- 
fork  preservation,  ecological  restoration,  pari 
park  systems,  institutional  landscapes,  memorials, 
cemeteries,  industrial  site  reclamations,  g 
wilder  md  trails,  residential  land 

and  gardens. 

The  profession  is  both  an  art  and  ■ 
tul  landscape  architects  ire  creative  profess 
who  hold  an  environmental  imperative  and   l 
conscience.  They  are  also  ex  ellent  facilitators,  aide  to 
bring  numerous  disciplines  and  pi  gether 

to  work  on  compl  in  the  landscape.  Land- 

scape Architecture  students  gain  an  understanding 
oi  this  diver  •  subjects  by  participating  in 

Clemson  University's  v  Ireative  Inquiry  InitiarJ 

consequence  ot  numerous  creative  inquiry  experiences 

within  the  program,  students  will  develop  greater  skills 
in  teamwork,  creative  thinking,  problem  solving,  and 

communication. 
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Clemson's  Landscape  Architecture  program  is 
noted  for  a  special  emphasis  on  the  art  of  design. 
Consequently,  the  landscape  architecture  design 
studio  experience  is  at  the  center  of  the  student's 
education— 42  hours  of  studio  are  required.  The 
five-year  program  leads  to  an  accredited  Bachelor 
of  Landscape  Architecture  degree.  The  program  is 
generalist— covering  the  major  areas  of  practice— and 
builds  from  design  basics  to  sophisticated  studio 
experiences  such  as  regional  design,  urban  design, 
and  community  design.  The  studio  experience  is 
supported  by  other  courses  inside  and  outside  the 
Landscape  Architecture  curriculum  that  provide  the 
necessary  grounding  in  landscape  history  and  social, 
cultural,  environmental,  and  aesthetic  theories.  Stu- 
dents may  also  choose  to  focus  elective  credits  on  one 
of  three  areas:  cultural  issues,  environmental  issues, 
or  professional  development.  Outstanding  fifth-year 
students  may  apply  for  admission  into  a  shortened 
Master  of  City  and  Regional  Planning,  Master  of 
Landscape  Architecture,  or  Master  of  Real  Estate 
Development  program. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Aft  and  Architecture 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  LARCH  128  Technical  Graphics 

3^  LARCH  151  Basic  Design  I 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 
3  -  HORT  101  Horticulture 

3  -  LARCH  1 16  History  of  Landscape  Arch. 

3 -LARCH  152  Basic  Design  II 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  222  Geomeasurements 

3  -  COMM  1  50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  HORT  303  Landscape  Plants 
6  -  LARCH  251  Landscape  Arch.  Design 

Fundamentals 

3  -  LARCH  428  Landscape  Architecture 

Computer-Aided  Design 

17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  HORT  461  Problems  in  Landscape  Design 

6  -  LARCH  252  Site  Design  in  Landscape  Arch. 
3  -  LARCH  262  Design  Implementation  I 
3j  W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology1 
16 

Maymester 

3  -  LARCH  405  Urban  Genesis  and  Form 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

6  -  LARCH  351  Regional  Design  and  Ecology 

3  -  LARCH  362  Design  Implementation  II 

3  -  LARCH  503  Landscape  Architecture  Portfolio 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  FOR  (HORT)  427  Urban  Tree  Care 

3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 

6  -  LARCH  352  Urban  Design  Studio 

3  -  LARCH  581  Land.  Arch.  Professional  Practice 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 

18 

Summer 

2  -  LARCH  293  Field  Studies  Internship  or 

2  -  LARCH  493  Prof.  Office  Internship' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  LARCH  418  Off-Campus  Study  Seminar 

6  -  LARCH  451  Community  Design  Studio 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement4 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 

13 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  395  Special  Topics  in  Visual  Studies 
Abroad  I  or 

3  -  A  A  H  396  Special  Topics  in  Visual 

American  Studies  I 
3  -  LARCH  419  Off-Campus  Field  Study 
6j  LARCH  452  Off-Campus  Studio 
12 

Professional  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  LARCH  453  Key  Issues  in  Landscape  Arch. 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement^ 

9  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

6-  LARCH  552  Landscape  Arch.  Exit  Project 

6  -  Elective 

12 

156  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Other  ecology  courses  from  a  department-approved  list  may 

be  substituted. 
Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  foreign  language 

are  required. 
'Two  hours  of  internship  credit  are  required.  A  maximum  of  six 

hours  credit  of  internship  may  be  scheduled. 
'Select  from  department-approved  list. 
''See  General  Education  Requirements. 


LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  in  Language  and 
International  Health  is  jointly  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Languages  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  Sciences  in  the  College  of  Health, 
Education  and  Human  Development.  Students  ac- 
quire knowledge  in  public  health  theory  and  practice, 
including  the  history  and  philosophy  of  public  health 
and  medicine;  the  organization,  management,  and 
financing  of  health  services;  the  social  and  behavioral 
aspects  of  health,  epidemiology,  health  evaluation 
methods,  and  health  communications.  Students 
also  acquire  communicative  competence  in  the 
target  language  and  its  culture,  literatures,  health 
environments,  and  multicultural  issues. 

The  program  requires  the  completion  of  a  semester 
internship  abroad.  Graduates  will  be  qualified  to 
assume  positions  in  a  variety  of  settings,  including 
integrated  hospital  systems,  consulting  firms,  man- 
aged care  organizations,  pharmaceutical  companies, 
as  well  as  multicultural  community  centers.  They  can 
also  pursue  graduate  degrees  in  community  health, 
epidemiology/biostatistics,  health  administration, 
health  systems  and  research. 

In  addition  to  the  curriculum  requirements  below, 
students  in  the  Language  and  International  Health 
program  will  be  required  to  pass  a  noncredit  ex- 
amination and  submit  a  noncredit  senior  dossier  to 
assess  their  language  competence  in  various  areas. 
Both  assessments  take  place  in  the  student's  last  full 
semester  at  the  University. 

Students  who  have  completed  fewer  than  50  credit 
hours  may  change  majors  into  Language  and  In- 
ternational Health  with  a  minimum  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.5.  Students  with  50  or  more 
credit  hours  may  apply  for  a  change  of  major  into 
Language  and  International  Health,  based  on  space 
availability,  with  a  minimum  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  of  2.75. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

4  -  CHIN  101  Elementary  Chinese  or 

4  -  SPAN  104  Basic  Spanish 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health 
1_-  L&.IH  127  Introduction  to  LcklH 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CHIN  102  Elementary  Chinese  or 

3  -  SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 
3  -  HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement1 
3  -  Elective 
15-16 


i 
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sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CI  I  101  General  ( )hemi  n 

4  -  I'll  105  ( Ihemistry  m  i.  lontext  I 
jt-CHIN  201  Intermediate  (  him 

3  •  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 
)-C(  )MM  1 50  Intro,  n*  I  [uman  ( lomrn  oi 

i  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
|3  -  HITI I  470  International  1  lealth 
3  -  S<k  i.il  Si  ienc  e  Requirement 

lb 

Second  Semester 

1-CH  102  General  ( Ihemistry 

4-CH  106  Chemistry  in  Context  II 
3-CH1N  202  Intermediate  Chinese  oi 

5  SPAN  V2  Inter.  Span.  Grammar  and  Comp.  i>i 
>    SPAN  $05  Inter.  Span.  Conv.  and  Comp.  1 

)  I II  1 1 1  240  Determinants  of  Health  Beha\  ioi 
3  •  Arts  and  1  lumanities  (Non-1  it.)  Requiremi  m 
3-  Emphasis  Area  Requirement 

i6 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4-BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  1 

3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  (  onversation  and  (  omp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  415  Spanish  tor  Health  Professionals 

J-CHIN  401  Premodern  Chinese  Literature  or 
3  •  SPAN  311  Survey  of  Spanish-Amer.  Lit.  or 
3  -SPAN  J]  3  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  I 

3-HLTH  380 Epidemiology 

3  -  HLTH  480  Community  1  lealth  Promotion 

16 

Second  Semester 

3 -CHIN  Vo  Chinese  Conversation  and  <  omp.  or 

3  -  SPAN  307  1  he  Hispanic  World:  Spam  or 

i    SPAN  308  The  Hispanic  World:  Latin 
America  or 

3  ■  SPAN  4^5  Contemporary  Hispanic  Culture 
3  -  CHIN  (ANTH)  418  Chinese  Culture  and 

Sot  ti  ■ 

3  -  SPAN  4 IS  Tech.  Spanish  for  Health  Mgt  Pn  >i 
3-  HLTH  490  Research  and  Evaluation  Strategies 

for  Public  Health 
3  -  LcklH  400  Internship  Abroad4 
•3  -  Advanced  Chinese  Requirement5  or 

3 -Advanced  Spanish  RequiremenCor 

3  -  Advanced  Health  Requiremi 

Ti 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4-BIOSC  223  Human  Anafo.m  and  PhysfologJ  II 

JrCHIN  317  (.  Chinese  for  1  lealth  Professionals  lor 

3    HAN  41l>  1  lealth  and  the  Hispanic  Commun. 
3-  HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  ( >rg 
I  3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 
[3-CH1N  417  Chinese  tor  Health  Professionals  II  ot 

3  -  Advanced  Spanish  Requirement' 
3 -Advanced  Health  Requirement 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement 
3 -Social  Science  Requirement 


121-122  Total  Semester  Hours 


•  the  following  em|  h 

Health  Admit, 
lowing  groi 

inrinj    V  >  I  J01 
Ecoi  B      N  211. 212 

Final 

Healih-C R D (AP E<    III  IIP  161,  HLTH  475 

190.411,416.422,423, 
il  E) 444, 452 
Marketing  MKT  J01 
Communirs  Development— select  one  course  fri  i 

AppU 

Communes  Development— (    R  I  '  I  \ 
>411,(APEC)412 

Economic*    I 

Ha-.1-  HLTH)  361 

Rural  Sociology-RS  (Si   >      I 

(R  S)  I 
Sociolo«>-SC  K 

.Will  201.GEOG  103,  H1S1  172,  173,  193,POSC  102,  104 
id  I  ducation  Requirements,  h>r  students  not  tilting 
the  CH  10s   [0  f  these  credit  hours  must  also 

satisfy  tl  ind  Technology  in  Society  Requirement. 

'Internship  must  be  taken  In  a  country  where  the  target  I 
i-  spi  ken.  Tin-  stud)  abroad  semester  courses  and  internship 
must  be  taken  concurrently  as  listed  during  die  second 
ot  the  juniot  yeat  ot  later 
'Select  from  ,m\  300-400-level  courses  in  the  target 
SPAN 
•  from  any  500-400-level  courses  in  HLTH. 

LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Students  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  in  Lan- 
guage and  International  Trade  acquire  comn 
tne  competence  in  the  target  language;  a  familiarity 

with  specific  peoples,  cultures,  literatures,  and  busi- 
ness environments;  and  the  knowledge  and  skills  to 
pursue  graduate  studies  or  careers  in  business  within 
their  language  of  specialization. 

Ilu   Language  and  International  Trade  program 
combines  foreign  languages  and  international  trade. 
Students  choose  one  language  concentration  (Chi- 
nese. French,  German,  Japanese,  or  Spanish)  u 
professional  concentration  (Applied   lnten 
1  conomics,  International  Trade,  or  Tourism). 

The  language  component  emphasizes  speaking  and 
writing  skills,  culture,  civilization,  and  business 
technical  languages.  The  professional  component 
introduces  students  to  the  tore  content  of  their  pre- 
ferred concentrati  the  international 
dimensions  of  that  concentration 

Stud^  abroad  of  at  least  one  semester  in  thi 
language  setting  is  mandatory.   I  <.  each 

student  is  required  to  complete  an  internship  with 
an  international  companv  in  the  United  States  or  a 
summer  internship  with  a  companv  abroad.  Intern- 
ships are  subject  to  approval  bv  the  Language  and 
International  Trade  Director.  Students  are  strongly 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  i  llemson  Language 
Immersion  Program  (CLIP)  prior  to  enrolling  in 
stuck  abroad  programs. 
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In  iddition  to  the  curriculum  requirements,  below, 
students  are  requii 

lit  examinatii  in  and  tul  mil 

■ 
in  v.ui  in  the 

student's  last  r nit 

I  reshman  Year 
I  irsi  s,  mester 

4  I    IIIs. 

4  -  FR  101  II 

4    i  i ] 

4    |APN  Kill,  in.  I  • 

4 

■ 
I  cxIT  127  Introdi  vlT 

I    MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Ana 

rural  S<  ience  Requirement 
15 

"second  Semester 
3  -  ACCT  201  Fit 

3  - ACC I 

4-CHIN  102  Elemeni  e  or 

4  -  FR  102  Elementary  French  or 

4    *  iER  102  Elementary  German  or 

4-JAPN  102  Elementary  |a 

3 -SPAN  201  Intern  rtish 

5  MTHS<  207  Multivariable  <  ..Lulus 
3  -Oral  Communication  Requirement 
2-3  -  Elective 

15 

'Students  with  no  previous  stuck  of  Sp.inish  may  tal 
101  and  102. 
See  General  Education  Requires 

APPLIED  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMICS  CONCENTRATION 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  I  riculrural  Economics 

;    I  1II\  201  Intermediate Chint 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French  ot 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
i     IAPN20I  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
I     "-PAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  ot  Microeconomics 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement 
i.il  Science  Requirement3 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  309  Econ.  of  Agricultural  Marketing 
3-CHIN  202  Intermediate Chini 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
I  ■  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
Intermediate  |apanese  or 
;    SPAN  J02  Intermediate  Spanish  Grammar 
and  Compositii 

J    SPAN  ;      S|  ;  osition  foi  I 

5    MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement 
i.il  Science  Requirement' 

15 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  AP  EC  319  Agribusiness  Management 
3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  305  Intermediate  French  Conversation 

and  Composition  I  or 
3  -  GER  305  German  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 

3  -  GER  306  German  Short  Story  or 
3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Intermediate  Spanish 
Conversation  and  Composition  I 
3  -  MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior 
3  -Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  FR  316  French  tor  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  GER  316  German  for  Int'l  Trade  I  or 
3  -JAPN  316  Japanese  for  Int'l  Trade  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Int'l  Trade  I 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Advanced  Agricultural  Econ.  Requirement'' 
3  -  Advanced  Foreign  Language  Requirement5 
3  -  Elective 

15 
Summer 

3  -  L&.IT  400  L&IT  Internship 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Int'l  Trade  II  or 

3  -  FR  416  French  tor  International  Trade  II  or 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Int'l  Trade  II  or 
3  -JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Int'l  Trade  II  ot 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Int'l  Trade  II 
3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy  or 

3  -  ECON  412  International  Microeconomics 
3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 
3  -  Advanced  Agricultural  Econ.  Requirement4 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Civilization  Requirement" 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  423  International  Management 

6  -  Advanced  Foreign  Language  Requirement5 

3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

12 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Requirement. 

!Six  credit  hours  selected  from  two  different  areas:  ANTH 
201,  GEOG  103,  HIST  172,  173,  193,  PO  SC  102,  104, 
PSYCH  201 

'Select  from  300-400-level  courses  in  ANTH,  AP  EC,  ECON, 
GEOG,  HIST,  PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC 

"AP  EC  308,  351,  402,  409,  420,  433,  452,  456,  or  460 

■A  minimum  of  nine  credit  hours  of  300-400-level  foreign 
language  courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  be 
in  literature.  Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  for  those 
exempting  100-200  levels.  FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN 
H438  and  H439  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for 
the  French  or  Spanish  Concentration.  Students  may  not  fake 
more  than  one  foreign  language  course  taught  in  English. 

"CHIN  (ANTH)  418,  499,  FR  307,  317,  GER  340,  405,  455, 
JAPN  307,  308,  (ANTH)  417,  499,  SPAN  307,  308,  or  435 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
CONCENTRATION 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intermediate  Spanish 
3  -  ECON  21 1  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  Ftench  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  302  Intermediate  Spanish  Grammar 
and  Composition  or 
3  -  SPAN  306  Span.  Composition  for  Bus. 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement1 

3  -  Social  Science  Requitement2 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  305  Chinese  Conv.  and  Comp.  I  or 
3  -  FR  305  Intermediate  French  Conversation 

and  Composition  I  or 
3  -  GER  305  German  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 

3  -  GER  306  German  Short  Story  or 
3  -JAPN  305  Japanese  Conv.  and  Comp.  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Intetmediate  Spanish 
Conversation  and  Composition  I 
3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior 
3  -  Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  316  Chinese  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  I  or 
3  -  GER  316  German  for  Int'l  Trade  I  or 
3  -JAPN  316  Japanese  for  Int'l  Trade  I  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  for  Int'l  Trade  I 
3  -  ECON  315  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 
3  -Advanced  Foreign  Language  Requirement4 
3  -  Advanced  Marketing  Requirement5 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Summer 

3  -  L&IT  400  L&IT  Internship 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  for  Int'l  Trade  II  or 

3  -  FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  or 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Int'l  Trade  II  or 
3  -  JAPN  416  Japanese  for  Int'l  Trade  II  or 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  for  Int'l  Trade  II 

3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 

3  -Advanced  Economics  Requirement6 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Civilization  Requirement7 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  423  International  Management 

6  -  Advanced  Foteign  Language  Requirement4 

3  -Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement' 

12 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Sec  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 

hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

Requirement. 
;Six  credit  hours  selected  from  two  different  areas:  ANTH 

201,  GEOG  103,  HIST  172,  173,  193,  PO  SC  102,  104, 

PSYCH  201 
'Select  from  300-400-level  courses  in  ANTH,  AP  EC,  ECON,  I 

GEOG,  HIST,  POSC,  PSYCH,  SOC 

4A  minimum  of  nine  hours  of  300-400-level  foreign  language 
courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  in  literature. 
Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  tor  those  exempting 
100-200  levels.  FR  H438  and  H439  and  SPAN  H438  and 
H439  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  tor  the  French 
or  Spanish  Concentration.  Students  may  not  take  more  than 
one  foreign  language  course  taught  in  English. 

'Any  300-  or  400-level  MKT  course 

'Any  500-  or  400-level  ECON  course  (ECON  310  recoil 
mended) 

'CHIN  (ANTH) 418, 499,  FR  307, 317, GER  340, 405, 455,  JAPN 
307,  308,  (ANTH)  417,  499,  SPAN  307,  308,  or  435 

TOURISM  CONCENTRATION 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  Ftench  or 
3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -  JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  202  Intetmediate  Spanish 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  PRTM  342  Introduction  to  Toutism 

3  -  Atts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requitement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  or 
3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French  or 
3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German  or 
3  -JAPN  202  Intermediate  Japanese  or 
3  -  SPAN  302  Intermediate  Spanish  Grammar 
and  Composition  or 

3  -  SPAN  306  Span.  Composition  for  Bus. 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Mgt.  in  PRTM  or 
3  -  PRTM  343  Spatial  Aspects  of  Tourist 
Behavior  or 

3  -  PRTM  344  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Litetature)  Requirement1 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 
15 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  JOS  c  Chinese  i  lonv.  and  c  )omp.  I  01 
3  -  I:R  30 5  Interm,  French  1  !om  and  t  lomp  I  01 
3  -  GER  305  C  lerm.m  l  'onv.  and  ( lomp.  01 
3  -GER  J06  German  Short  Stoi  j  01 

3  -  JAPN  305  |apanese  <■  'onv.  and  I  lomp.  m 

J  -  SPAN  305  Intermediate  Spanish 
Conversation  and  ( imposition  I 
3-MKT  '02  Consumer  Behavioi 
3  •  Advanced  PRIM  Requirement3 
3 -Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement1 
3-  Elective 

P5 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CI  UN  516  <  Chinese  for  International  I  rade  I  01 
J  -  FR  J16  French  lor  lnrern.uion.il  ["rade  I  or 
3  -  GER  316  German  tor  Inr'l  Trade  I  or 
3  -JAPN  31d  Japanese  for  Int'l  Trade  1  or 
3  -  SPAN  316  Spanish  tor  Inr'l  Trade  I 

3  -  MCiT  201  Principles  of  Management 

3  -  Advanced  Foreign  I  anguage  Requirement 

3 -Advanced  PRTM  Requirement3 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Summer 

J- L&.IT  400  L&.IT  Internship 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  416  Chinese  tor  Int'l  Trade  II  or 

3  -  FR  416  French  tor  Internationa]  Trade  II  or 
3  -  GER  416  German  for  Inr'l  Trade  II  or 
3  -JAPN  416  Japanese  tor  Inr'l  Trade  II  or 
3  -  SPAN  416  Spanish  tor  Inr'l  Trade  II 

3  -  ECON  310  International  Economy  or 

3  -  ECON  412  Internationa]  Microeconomics 

3-MKT  427  International  Marketing 

3 -Advanced  PRTM  Requirement3 

3  -  Foreign  1  anguage  (  i\  ilization  Requirement 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  MGT  42 }  International  Management 

6 -Advanced  Foreign  Language  Requirement5 

3  -Advanced  Social  Science  Requirement4 

12 
1 120  Total  Semester  Hours 

Sec  General  Education  Requirements,  rhree  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  St  ience  and  Technology  in  S 
Requirement. 

Six  credit  hours  selected  from  two  different  areas:  ANTH 
201.  GEOG  103,  IIISI   17:.  173,  193  t,  104, 

PSYCH  201 

'See  advisor 

■Select  from  )00-400-level  courses  in  ANTH.  AP  EC.  ECON, 
GEOG.  HIST.  PO  Si  I,  PSY<  II.  SOC 

A  minimum  ol  nine  hours  of  W   400Jevel  foreign  I  I 
courses  is  required.  At  least  one  course  must  be  in  lit< 
Advanced  grammar  is  recommended  tor  those  exempting 
100-200  levels  FR  H438  ind  H439  and  SPAN  H43 
H4V)  may  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  tor  the  French 
or  Spanish  Concentration.  Students  may  not  cake  more  than 
one  foreign  language  course  taught  in  English 

■CHIN (ANTH) 418, 499.FR  307,  H7.GER  M0,  ; 
J07,  VM,  (ANTH)  417.  499,  SPA)  1  435 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 
Bachelor  ot  Arts 

Hie  Bachelor  ol  \o  I,  rei  In  Mi  lern  Languages 
provides  .1  broadly  humani  !  of  study  in 

seven  areas  1  n  I  .m 

11  igi    Chinese,  Fi  1  man,  Italian,  1 1] 

and  Spanish.  ITiis rseofstud  provide 

students  with  ba  1  nc<  inboththi  relevant 

language  and  the  literary  and  inltur.il  hi 
pertaining  to  Moreover,  students  will 

be  required  to  take  at  least  two  courses  in  inltur.il 
inquiry  which  are  designed  to  sharpen  their  sense  of 
cultural  difference,  to  enhance  then  critical  thinl 
ing  skills,  and  to  prepare  them  foi  citizenship  in  a 
global  1 1  immunity  1  if  divi  1  ;<  i  ultural  pi 

pr; is.  In  this  respei  t,  th<   Ba<  h<  lot  of   Vrts  in 

Modem  I  anguages  is  intended  to  prepan  students 
forawiderai  ers  in  the  internation  il 

as  well  as  for  the  kinds  of  graduate  programs  that  are 
an  appropriate  starting  point  for  such  careers, 

All  Modem  1  anguages  students  are  required  to  study 
abroad  with  a  t  !lemson-approved  program  lor  at  least 
.me  semestei  in  thi  case  of  lapanese  and  Spanish 

or  tor  at  least  tWO  semesters  in  the  case  of  French 
and  German. 

As  .1  condition  of  graduation,  students  in  th<  Mod 
em  Languages  program  will  be  required  to  pass  a 
noncredit  examination  and  to  submit  an  ePortfolio 
in  the  relevant  language  to  assess  their  competence 
in  that  language.  Both  assessments  take  place  in  the 
student's  last  t nil  semester  of  study. 

AMERICAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE 
EMPHASIS  AREA 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  A  S  L  101  American  Sign  Language 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  (  lomposition 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement 

J    Social  Science  Requirement  -— 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  A  S  L  102  American  Sign  Language 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  "st  ience  Requirement 

4  -  Natural  Scum  e  Requirement 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 

2  -  Elective 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

Hirst  Semester 

J     \  S  L  201  Amcru  an  Sign  I  anguage  II 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement 
3  -  Pine  Art-  Requirement 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

1    \S  1  202  American  Sign  I  anguage  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (|  iterature)  Requirement 

3  -  History  Requirement 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

75 
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Junior  Year 
I  irst  Semester 


LAN 

Advam  1  d  I  ang 1  Requiremi 

Maji  11  Requirement 
Mini  11  Requin  1 
I  let  tive 


Sex  ond  Semester 

I    Advam  ed  Arts  and  1 1  unci  nines  Requin  1 

1  M  iji  11  Requirement 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

2  -  Ij.N(  1  4991 

3  -  Major  Requiremi  < 

3  -  Methodology  and  ["heory  Requiren 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

int  ed  Arts  and  I  lumanities  Requirement 
6  -  Major  Requirement 
J     Methodology  and   rheory  Requirement 

12 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

neral  Education  Requiren 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Teehn 
Requirement. 

See  advisor. 

Three  credit  hours  from  A  S  L  502  and  .1  minimum  of 
hours  of  A  S  L  300-400-level  courses  1-  required 

CHINESE  EMPHASIS  AREA 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4 -CHIN  101  Elementary  Chinese 

^     ENG1     103  Accelerated  I  omposition 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement 

1.1I  Science  Requirement 
16 

•second  Semester 

4 -CHIN  102  Elementary Chini 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement 

1  ial  Science  Requirement 

2  ■  Tie,  ti\e 

16 

Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

3 -CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-1  it.)  Requirement 
)     I  me  Arts  Requirement 

*  ■  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
16 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  History  Requirement2 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  LANG  303  Study  Abroad  Transfer2 
3  -  Advanced  Language  Requirement2 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement2 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  LANG  499  Language  Portfolio 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement2 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement2 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement2 

12 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 

hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

Requirement. 
:See  advisor. 
'Select  from  CHIN  300-400-level  courses.  At  least  one  course 

must  he  in  literature.  No  more  than  rwo  courses  taught  in 

English  may  be  taken. 

FRENCH  EMPHASIS  AREA 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  FR  101  Elementary  French1 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement2 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement2 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  FR  102  Elementary  French1 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 

2  -  Elective 
16 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FR  201  Intermediate  French 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement2 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  FR  202  Intermediate  French 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 

3  -  History  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FR  305  Intermediate  French  Conversation  and 

Composition 
3  -  LANG  303  Study  Abroad  Transfer' 
3  -  Major  Requirement4 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' 

3  -  Major  Requirement4 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  LANG  499  Language  Portfolio 

3  -  Major  Requirement4 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -Advanced  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' 

6  -  Major  Requirement4 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement' 

12 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  who  have  had  previous  instruction  in  French  may  take 
an  accelerated  one-semester  course  that  covers  the  material 
presented  in  the  standard  first-year  sequence.  They  must  then 
take  four  additional  elective  credit  hours. 

!See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Requirement. 

'See  advisor. 

Three  credit  hours  from  FR  300  or  304,  three  credit  hours  from 
FR  307  or  317,  and  a  minimum  of  nine  credit  hours  of  FR 
300-400-level  courses  is  required,  of  which  at  least  one  course 
must  be  in  literature  at  the  400  level.  No  more  than  one  course 
taught  in  English  may  be  taken. 


GERMAN  EMPHASIS  AREA 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  GER  101  Elementary  German1 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement2 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement2 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  GER  102  Elementary  German1 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 

2  -  Elective 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GER  201  Intermediate  German 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement2 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GER  202  Intermediate  German 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 

3  -  History  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  GER  305  Ger.  Conversation  and  Comp.  or 

3  -  GER  306  German  Short  Story 
3  -  LANG  303  Study  Abroad  Transfer' 
3  -  Major  Requirement4 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -Advanced  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' 

3  -  Major  Requirement4 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  LANG  499  Language  Portfolio 

3  -  Major  Requirement4 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
15 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Arts  .1  ml  Humanities  Requirmeni 

6    Major  Requirement4 

3  -  Methodology  and  I  heory  Requiremeni 

12 

120  Total  Semester  I  lours 

Students  who  have  had  previous  irutruction  in  ( ierman  mav 
uk.  .in  accelerated  one  semestei  course  that  covers  thi  m 
presented  in  the  standard  first  yeai  sequence   rhey  must  then 
take  fout  additional  ele<  n». 1  redil  hours 

Bee  General  Education  Requirements  rhree  ol  tins,  credit 
hours  must  also  vin~i\  the  Science  and  Pe<  hnolog)  in  Society 
Requirement. 

See  advisor 

'A  minimum  nt  IS  Credit  hours  ofGER  W   400  lew  llcOUrses  is 

required,  of  which  .it  least  two  courses  must  he  in  literature.  No 
more  than  one  course  taught  in  English  may  be  t.iken. 

ITALIAN  EMPHASIS  AREA 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4-  ITAL  101  Elementary  Italian 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement1 

3 -Oral  Communication  Requirement1 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

4 -ITAL  102  Elementary  Italian 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement1 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement1 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ITAL  201  Intermediate  Italian 

3- Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement"' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

4-  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ITAL  202  Intermediate  Italian 

3- Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  History  Requirement 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

?5 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  LANG  303  Study  Abroad  Transfer 

3  -  Advanced  Language  Requirement- 

3  -  Majot  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1 

3  -  Major  Requirement1 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement3 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

Is 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2 -LANC  499  1  anguagi  Portfolio 

'i    Maji  u  Requiremeni 

<    Methodology  and  rheory  Requiremeni 

3  -  Minot  Requiremeni 

4  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Arts  and  I  lumanities  R<  quiremem 

6  -  Major  R. 

3  -  Methodology  and 

12 

120  Total  Semestei  I  lours 

ii.  mI  Education  Requirements    lln.. 
hi  mi    inn  1  ilso  satisfy  tin 
Requir 

U   Mil 

I  1  minimum  of 
12  credit  hours  of  ITA]    10     WO  level  courses  is  required,  ol 
which  i'Ii  iiM.  course  must  be  in  literature.  No  mi 
one  course  taught  in  I  nglish  may  be  taken. 

JAPANESE  EMPHASIS  AREA 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

)    FNGL  103  Accelerated (  omposition 

4-JAPN  101  Elementary  Japanese 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

3 -Social  Science  Requirement 

16 

Second  Semester 

4-JAPN  102  Elementary  |apanese 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requiremi  ni 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requiremi  til 

3  -  Social  Scien.  e  Requirement 

2  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3-JAPN  201  Intermediate  Japanesi 

3 -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-1  it.)  Requiremeni 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3-JAPN  202  Intermediate  |apanese 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement 

3  -  History  Requirement 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  JAPN  305  Japanese  (  onversation  and  » lomp. 

3  -  LANG  303  Study  Abroad  Transfer 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 
15 


<  ..iid  Si  iik  sU  r 

Advani  ed  Ari    md  I  lumanitii    Ri  quii 

M.i|.  .[   Reqillti  n 

:  1I1  gy  ml 
Mm.  .1  Ri  quiremem 


Senior  Year 

First  Si  in.  -t>  t 

.'    I  V.  rtfolio 

I     M  i|.  .r  Requirement 

I    Methodology  and  rheory  Requirement 

3  -  Minor  Requin 

4  I  lei  tivt 
?5 

Second  Semi  Itl  r 

3  -  Advanced  Arts  and  I  lumanities  Requin 
ir  Requin 

3  -  Methodology  and  rheory  Requiremeni 

12 

til  Semester  Hours 

•   .n  Requiren 

hours  mu-t  .i|s(.  s.,rist\  tli.   - 
Requirement 

'Select  trom  100-400-levcl  .nut-i-s  in  I  . 
.nurse  must  lx-  in  literature  No  more  tl 
in  English  m.n  be  t.ik.n 

SPANISH  EMPHASIS  AREA 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

J    FNGL  103  Accelerated  (  omposition 

4  SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish1 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement 

I    i  >ral  (  ommunu  atii  in  Requin 

)     Soci  .1  Si  it  111  e  Requiren 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  span  102  Elementary  Spanish 

1  Mathematics  or  Natural  S.  ience  Requirement 
4 -Natural  Science  Requiremeni 

11I  S»  ience  Requiren 

2  -  Elective 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  SPAN  201  Intermediate  Spanish 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-1  it  1  Requir. 
3     Fine  Arts  Requirement 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Ele.  tivt 
16 

Second  Semesti  t 

J    SPAN  Z02  Intermediate  Spanish 

^    Arts  and  Humanities  ll  iterature)  Requirement 

3  •  History  Requirement 

)     Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

IS 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  LANG  303  Study  Abroad  Transfer3 

3  -  SPAN  302  Intermediate  Spanish  Grammar  and 

Composition  or 
3  -  SPAN  305  Intermediate  Spanish 

Conversation  and  Composition 
3  -  Major  Requirement4 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -Advanced  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1 

3  -  Major  Requirement4 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  LANG  499  Language  Portfolio 

3  -  Major  Requirement4 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -Advanced  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement' 

6  -  Major  Requirement4 

3  -  Methodology  and  Theory  Requirement' 

12 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  who  have  had  previous  instruction  in  Spanish  may 
take  an  accelerated  one-semester  course  that  covers  the  material 
presented  in  the  standard  first-year  sequence.  They  must  then 
take  four  additional  elective  credit  hours. 

:See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Requirement. 

'See  advisor. 

4Select  from  400-level  courses  in  Spanish. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  required  course  of  study  in  Philosophy  consists 
of  the  basic  curriculum  and  either  the  standard 
Philosophy  major,  the  Philosophy  major  with  a 
Religious  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  or  the  Philosophy 
major  with  a  Law,  Liberty  and  Justice  Emphasis  Area. 
Philosophy  majors  must  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  School  of  Humanities  plus  complete  HIST  172 
and  173  and  12  hours  of  300-400-level  coursework 
in  one  of  the  following  areas:  humanities  (other  than 
philosophy),  math,  science,  or  social  science.  Some 
courses  may  meet  more  than  one  requirement.  All 
Philosophy  majors  must  take  PHIL  399  in  the  junior 
year.  Preparation  of  the  portfolio  should  begin  as 
soon  as  the  major  is  declared.  Specific  requirements 
include  the  following: 

Standard  Philosophy  Major-PHIL  315,  316,  401  or 
402,  and  24  additional  credits  in  PHIL  selected 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  advisor.  Three 
of  these  credits  may  be  at  the  100  level. 


Law,  Liberty  and  Justice  Emphasis  Area— PHIL  102, 
315,  316,  304  or  320  or  321,  343,  401  or  402, 
HIST  328,  329,  and  nine  additional  credits  in 
philosophy  selected  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  pre-law  advisor.  Students  with  this  emphasis 
area  are  strongly  advised  to  include  PO  SC  437 
and/or  438  as  an  elective,  minor,  or  advanced 
area  requirement. 

Religious  Studies  Emphasis  Area— REL  101  or  102, 
301,  302,  401  or  402,  PHIL  303,  315,  316,  401  or 
402,  and  nine  additional  credits  selected  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  advisor.  Of  these  nine 
credits,  three  must  be  in  philosophy  and  three  must 
be  in  religion  courses  at  the  300  level  or  above. 
(PO  SC  407  may  count  as  a  religion  course.)  The 
remaining  three  credits  may  be  in  philosophy  or 
religion  but  must  be  at  the  300  level  or  above. 
Students  with  this  emphasis  area  must  choose  a 
minor  other  than  Religion. 

Pre-law  and  Pre-medicine  students  majoring  in  Phi- 
losophy should  consult  the  departmental  advisor  for 
help  in  tailoring  the  program  to  their  needs. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  HIST  172  The  West  and  the  World  I 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement2 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HIST  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 

Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

Oral  Communication  Requirement2 

Social  Science  Requirement2 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement2 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement2 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement4 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (LiteraUire)  Requirement2 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement4 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Area  Requirement5 
6  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement4 
15 

Second  Semester 

2  -  PHIL  399  Philosophy  Portfolio 
9  -  Major  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement4 
3  -  Elective 

17 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Advanced  Area  Requirement' 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement4 

12 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 

9  -  Elective 

15 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'The  foreign  language  requirement  is  a  proficiency  requirement. 
Students  must  complete  through  202  in  Arabic,  Chinese, 
French,  German,  Italian,  Japanese,  Latin,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian, or  Spanish. 

!See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'See  major  requirements  in  program  description  above. 

'See  page  75  for  approved  minors.  Students  with  a  Religious 
Studies  Emphasis  Area  may  not  minor  in  Religion. 

5Select  from  300-400-level  courses  in  the  humanities  (must  be 
from  an  area  other  than  philosophy),  mathematical  science*, 
science,  or  the  social  sciences. 

PRODUCTION  STUDIES  IN 
PERFORMING  ARTS 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Production  Studies  in  Performing  Arts  degree  is 
a  nationally  distinctive  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  that 
prepares  students  for  careers  in  many  aspects  of  the 
arts,  including  but  not  limited  to  petformance,  de- 
sign, arts  administration,  and  arts  technologies.  The 
curriculum  offers  specialized  study  in  music,  theatre, 
and  audio  technology.  In  addition  to  discipline- 
specific  concentrations,  all  performing  arts  students 
take  classes  in  performance,  production,  history, 
theory,  and  arts  technology.  The  Brooks  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  is  a  living  performing  arts  labora- 
tory where  visiting  artists  and  industry  professionals 
provide  additional  experiential  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  Clemson  students.  Students  may  choose 
from  more  than  70  minors  and  select  elective  courses 
to  tailor  their  degrees  to  their  individual  interests. 

The  degree  is  rooted  in  the  liberal  arts  tradition  with 
specific  training  in  the  performing  arts.  It  provides 
the  background  for  a  number  of  career  options  or 
advanced  studies  such  as  graduate  school,  professional 
internships,  and  specialized  postgraduate  training. 

The  curriculum  features  a  senior  capstone  project 
in  which  students  spend  their  final  year  working  as 
a  production  team,  writing,  composing,  designing, 
marketing,  and  performing  a  final  project. 

To  be  considered  for  admission  to  this  program, 
students  must  undergo  an  interview  and/or  audition 
with  the  Department  of  Performing  Arts.  Please  note 
that  students  will  not  be  eligible  for  admission  to 
Clemson  University  in  Production  Studies  in  Perform- 
ing Arts  until  this  interview/audition  is  completed. 
Contact  the  department  for  specific  requirements. 

As  a  requirement  for  graduation,  all  Music  Concen- 
tration students  will  be  tequired  to  demonstrate  piano' 
competence  equivalent  to  the  102  level,  and  all  Audio 
Technology  students  will  be  required  to  demonstrate 
piano  competence  equivalent  to  the  101  level. 
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MUSIC  CONCENTRATION 

I  Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

3-  ENG1    103  Accelerated  *.  lomposition 
1 -MUSIC  153  Applied  Musi<  for  Majors 
i.P  A  101  Introduction  to  Performing  Arts 
1    P  \  [03  Portfolio  I 
1    PA  279  Performing  Arts  Practicum  1 
J    For<  ign  1  anguage  Requirement1 
1  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement2 
3  -  So<  ill  s>  ien<  e  Requirement 

16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  MUSK'  154  Applied  Musi(  for  Majors 

I I  -  P  A  280  Performing  Arts  Practicum  II 
3  -THEA  210  Theatre  Appreciation 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 
1  -  Lars:<.'  Ensemble  Requirement 
I    Mathematics  Requirement3 
i  4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement3 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3-MUSIC  205  Music  Theory  I 

1- MUSIC  207  Aural  Skill-  1 

1  -  MUSIC  253  Applied  Music  tor  Majors 

3  -  P  A  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  I 

!  ■  I  ar^'  Ensemble  Requirement 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3 -MUSIC  206  Music  Theory  II 

1  -MUSIC  208  Aural  Skills  II 

1  -  MUSIC  254  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

3  -  MUSIC  310  Survey  of  Music  History 

3 -Arts  and  Humanities  (literature)  Requirement' 

1  -  Large  Ensemble  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3-COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

1  -  MUSIC  353  Applied  Music  for  Majors 

3  -  P  A  301  Principles  of  Arts  Administration 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Music  History  Requirement4 

1  ■  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  180  Introduction  to  Music  Technology 

1  -  MUSIC  354  Applied  Music  tor  Majors 
jl-MUSIC  430 Conducting 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Music  Hisrorv  Requirement1 

2  -  Elective 
15 


Senior  Year 

first  Semester 

4  -  P  A  401  Senii  m  Project 

1  .PA403  Portfolio  II 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Music  History  Requirement4 

4  -  Elei tivr 
15 

"second  Semester 

6  -  Minoi  Requirement 

7  -  Elective 

13 

121  dotal  Semester  I  lours 

Students  aw  expected  to  ha?  I  the  tirvt  year  of  lan- 

guage in  high  school  or  In  i  Clemson  lummei 
the  tu-t  semester  of  the  freshman  sc.ir,  except  ti >r  Chinese 
or  Japanese, 

Select  Hon,  MUSH  '    570,  571,  572 

only.  \  in  two  credits  of  MUSIC  Vil  and 

will  count  toward  ensemble  requirement  Keyboard  students 
must  take  a  minimum  of  one  hour  i  ichofM'  SI< 
plied  organ,  ind  ipplied  carillon  for  three  of  the  fbui  required 
ensemble  i  redits, 

r  1 1  1  ducation  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit  hours 
imist.ilso  vhin|\  tlu-i  i"  ■>  nlti  mil  Awareness  and  Sciei 
Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 
4MU3IC508,  '509.  511,  112,  113,  514,  317,  518,  415.  or  416 

graduation,  Music  Concentration 

students  will  be  r.  .  iperence 

at  the  102  level 

AUDIO  TECHNOLOGY 
EMPHASIS  AREA 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MUSIC  285  Acoustics  of  Music 

3  -  P  A  101  Introduction  to  Performing  Arts 

1  -PA  103  Portfolio  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester  — 

3  -  MUSIC  180  Intro,  to  Music  Technol.  >g\ 
1  -  P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Practicum  I 
3  -THEA  210  Theatre  Appreciation 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement 
1  -  Elective 

14 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  205  Music  Theory  I 

1  -  MUSIC  207  Aural  Skills  1 

3  -  MUSIC  280  Sound  Reinforcement 

3  -  MUSIC  380  Audio  Engineering  I 

3  -  P  A  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement; 

16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  P  A  280  Performing  Arts  Practicum  II 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement 
3 -Social  Science  Requirement 
4  -  Elective 

15 


Junior  Year 

I  ir-t  Semester 

3 -MUSIC  480  Audi..  I  ngineering  II 

I     PA  501  I'm  \n-  Adtiiitii-tr.iii.  .ii 

3  -  Minoi  Requiremi 
3  -  Mush  I  listory  Requiren 
Requin  n 

15 

Second  Semester 

I    i  i  IMM  15    I'.l  ii    Spt  iking 
3-Ml  SI<    U<  -in  History 

3  -  Ml  SU    H8  History  ol  hnology 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

)       I    I.  ,  tlVe 

15 

Senior  Year 

first  Semester 

1  -MUSIC  279  Musu  Practicum 

4  -  P  A  401  Senior  Capstone  IV 
1  -PA  405  Portfolio  U 

3  -  Mm.  .r  Requiremi  nt 

3  -  Music  1 l  [uirement 

3  -  Ele 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MUSIC  485  Production  Workshop 

6  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Music  Requirement* 

3  -  Elective 

75 

121  Total  Semester  I  lours 

'Students  .ire  expected  to  have  completed  the  Mr-' 
elementary  language  in  high  school  nmcr 

session  before  the  first  the  freshman 

for  Chinese  or  Japanese. 

:Sec  General  Education  Requirements  s,x  of  'he-. 
must  .ds, .  snish  rhe  Cross-Cultural  Awareru 
Technology  in  Society  Requiren 

'MUSIC  Ml.  512,  513,  M4,  517. 415. or 416 

'Select  any  300-  or  400-level  mn 

Note:  As  a  requirement  for  graduati 

students  will  be  required  I  pctcnec 

at  the  101  level. 

THEATRE  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

;     KNGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3- PA  101  Introduction  to  Performing  Arrs 

1  -PA  103  Portfolio  I 

1  -  P  A  21')  Performing  Arts  Practicum  I 

3 -THEA  27c 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

14 

Second  'semester 

)     MUSIC  210  Musk  Appreciation 

I  -  PA  280  Performing  Arts  Practicum  II 

5  -  THEA  277  Production  Studies  m  Theatre 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

i     Mathematics  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 

16 
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Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  P  A  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  I 

3  -  THEA  (ENGL)  347  The  Structure  of  Drama 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  THEA  279  Theatre  Practicum 

3  -  Advanced  Theatre  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement" 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 

4  -  Elective 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  429  Dramatic  Literature  1 

P  A  301  Principles  of  Arts  Administration 

THEA  376  Stage  Directing  I 

Minor  Requirement 

Social  Science  Requirement2 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  (THEA)  430  Dramatic  Literature  11 

3  -Advanced  Theatre  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  P  A  401  Senior  Capstone  Project 
1  -  P  A  403  Portfolio  II 

1  -  THEA  279  Theatre  Practicum 
3  -  THEA  315  Theatre  History  I 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  THEA  279  Theatre  Practicum 
3  -  THEA  316  Theatre  History  II 

3  -  Advanced  Theatre  Requirement' 

6  -  Minor  Requirement 

2  -  Elective 
15 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'The  foreign  language  requirement  is  a  proficiency  requirement. 
Students  must  complete  through  202  in  American  Sign  Lan- 
guage, Arabic,  Chinese,  French,  German,  Italian,  Japanese, 
Latin,  Portuguese,  Russian,  or  Spanish. 

-See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Requirements. 

Select  from  300-  or  400-level  courses  in  THEA.  At  least  three 
hours  must  be  at  the  400  level. 


VISUAL  ARTS 

Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree  is  the  recognized 
professional  undergraduate  degree  in  the  visual  arts. 
The  program  offers  students  a  balanced  curriculum 
of  academic  coursework  and  studio  art  and  art  history 
courses  in  preparation  for  careers  in  studio-related 
areas  of  the  visual  arts.  The  department  offers  course- 
work  in  six  studio  disciplines:  drawing,  painting, 
sculpture,  printmaking,  photography,  and  ceramics. 

Applicants  for  the  BFA  program  in  Visual  Arts  are 
encouraged  to  submit  a  portfolio  of  their  creative 
work  for  scholarship  opportunities.  Guidelines  are 
available  from  the  Department  or  at  uwu'.clcroson. 
edu/caah/art/degree_programs/under^raduate/degree- 
undergradportfolio.html. 

In  the  freshman  year,  students  participate  in  a  foun- 
dations program  comprised  of  four  studio  classes. 
These  classes  expose  first-year  art  students  to  2-D, 
3-D,  and  4-D  studio  practices;  utilize  traditional  and 
new  media;  and  place  special  emphasis  on  drawing. 
At  the  end  of  the  freshmen  year,  students  exhibit 
their  work  in  a  mandatory  Foundations  Review. 

In  the  sophomore  year,  students  take  beginning-level 
courses  in  the  six  studio  disciplines.  In  the  junior 
year,  students  begin  to  concentrate  their  studio 
coursework  in  a  specific  discipline  of  the  visual  arts 
in  preparation  for  the  Senior  Studio  experience.  The 
Senior  Studio  is  a  time  in  which  concepts  and  skills 
are  focused  and  developed  to  produce  a  cohesive 
body  of  artwork  and  a  portfolio  for  graduate  study 
and  professional  application. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  I 

3  -  ART  105  Foundation  Drawing  I 

3  -  ART  151  Foundations  in  Visual  Art  I 

1  -  ART  153  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  I 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement1 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  102  Survey  of  Art  and  Arch.  History  II 

3  -  ART  106  Foundation  Drawing  II 

3  -ART  152  Foundations  in  Visual  Art  II 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement1 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  205  History  and  Theory  of  Art  I 

3  -  ART  221  Beginning  New  Media 

6  -  Art  200  Requirement2 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  206  History  and  Theory  of  Art  II 

9  -  Art  200  Requirement2 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement1 

15 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  305  Contemporary  Art  History 

3  -  Art  200  Requirement2 

6  -  Art  300/400  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Art  300/400  Requirement' 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement1 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ART  471  BFA  Senior  Studio  I 

2  -  ART  473  Senior  Seminar  in  Professional 

Career  Preparation 

3  -  Art  300/400  Requirement' 
3  -  Studio  Requirement4 

3  -  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

5  -  ART  472  BFA  Senior  Studio  II 
3  -  Art  300/400  Requirement' 
3  -  Studio  Requirement4 
3  -  Elective 

14 

1 20  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit  hours 
must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  anil  Science  and 
Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

;Any  200-level  ART  course  except  215,  219,  and  223 

'Any  300-400-level  ART  course 

'Any  ART  course  or  other  course  approved  by  advisor 
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MINORS 

Following  arc  minors  acceptable  tor  students  in  the  i  \>llci>c  ot  Architecture,  An-  .,iul  Humanities  Students  cannot  majoi  and  minoi  in  the  same  field  ot  acquire 
a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  hv  the  degree  program. 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 
Aerospace  Studies 
Agricultural  Business  Management 
Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 
American  Sign  Language  Studies 
Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 
Anthropology 
Architecture 
Athletic  Leadership 
Biochemistry 
Biological  Sciences 
Business  Administration 
Chemistry 
Cluster 

Communication  Studies 
Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 
East  Asian  Studies 
Economics 
Education 
English 
Entomology 
Entrepreneurship 
Environmental  Engineering 
Environmental  Science  and  Policy 
Equine  Business 
Film  Studies 
Financial  Management 
Food  Science 
Forest  Products 
Forest  Resource  Management 
Genetics 
Geography 
Geology 
Global  Politics 
Great  Works 
History 
Horticulture 
'  International  Engineering  and  Science 
Legal  Studies 
Management 
Management  Information  Systems 


Mathematit  al  S<  iences 

Mk  robiologfl 

Military  1  eadership 

Modern  Languages— not  open  to  Language  and  International  Trade 
majors 

Musk 

Natural  Resource  Economic  s 

Nonprt 'tn  I  eadership 

Pa<  kaging  S<  ience 

Par  Atru an  Studies 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Plant  Pathology 

Political  Science 

Psy<  hology 

Public  Policy 

Religion— not  open  to  Phdosophy-Religious  Studies  majors 

Russian  Area  Studies 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

ScreenwritJng 

Sociology 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 

Theatre 

Therapeutic  Recreation 

Trawl  and  Tourism 

Turfgrass 

I  than  Forestry 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

Women's  Studies 

Writing 

See  pages    ;<  Mils 
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College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science 


COLLEGE  OF 
BUSINESS  AND 
BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCE 


Students  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral 
Science  seek  to  understand  and  organize  human 
behavior  in  a  business,  economic,  and  social  context. 
The  College  promotes  scholarship  with  broad  aware- 
ness of  the  individual,  cultural,  political,  and  global 
levels  and  develops  distinctive  leaders  in  industry, 
higher  education,  professional  and  public  service. 
The  College  includes  the  School  of  Accountancy 
and  Finance,  and  the  Departments  of  Aerospace 
Studies,  Economics,  Finance,  Graphic  Communica- 
tions, Management,  Marketing,  Military  Leadership, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

All  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science  ma- 
jors, and  other  non-majors  taking  300-  and  400-level 
courses  offered  by  the  College,  are  required  to  pay 
a  differential  fee  to  fund  significant  infrastructure 
and  program  enhancements.  Additional  informa- 
tion about  this  fee  and  the  benefits  derived  from  it 
is  available  at  business.clemson.edu/special/enhanced/ 
enhanced_fees.htm 

BUSINESS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  are  offered  in  Account- 
ing, Economics,  Financial  Management,  Graphic 
Communications,  Management,  and  Marketing. 
With  the  exception  of  Graphic  Communications, 
these  programs  share  a  common  curriculum  during 
the  first  year,  allowing  the  student  maximum  flexibil- 
ity in  choosing  an  appropriate  major.  Accreditation 
by  AACSB  International  (Association  to  Advance 
Collegiate  Schools  of  Business)  has  been  earned  by 
the  Business  Programs,  which  include  Accounting, 
Financial  Management,  Management,  and  Market- 
ing. All  business  and  professional  curricula  prepare 
students  for  a  variety  of  careers  and  furnish  an  educa- 
tion that  recognizes  the  need  for  an  understanding  of 
the  basic  principles  of  science,  appreciation  for  the 
nature  of  human  interaction,  and  the  comprehension 
of  the  economic,  political,  and  social  environment. 

Pre-Business  Program 

The  Pre-Business  program  provides  students  planning 
to  earn  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  in  Accounting, 
Economics,  Financial  Management,  Management, 
and  Marketing  with  a  sound  academic  preparation 
for  these  degrees.  All  Pre-Business  students  complete 
a  common  curriculum  during  the  freshman  year.  All 
new  Business  students  (including  transfer  students) 
are  admitted  into  the  Pre-Business  program  until 
the  following  core  classes  are  satisfactorily  completed 
and  the  grade-point  ratio  requirement  is  met:  BUS 
101,  ECON  211,  212,  MTHSC  102,  207  or  accept- 
able sequence,  ENGL  103,  and  a  natural  science 
requirement. 


Change  of  Major  into  Pre-Business 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Pre-Business  must 
have  completed  at  least  12  credit  hours  at  Clemson 
and  must  have  a  2.0  minimum  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio. 

Freshman  Curriculum 

First  Semester 

1  -  BUS  101  Business  Foundations' 
3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics' 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Math.  Analysis' 2  or 
4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I" 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement1  ' 
1  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics' 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition' 
3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariate  Calculus1-2  or 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  ID2 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement1 

15 

'Freshman  core  curriculum  class.  Students  must  complete  core 
classes  before  submitting  a  change-of-majoi  request  from  Pre- 
Business  to  a  business  major. 

The  following  sequences  are  acceptable:  MTHSC  102/207, 
106/108,  106/207.  For  each  of  the  four-credit-hour  courses 
taken,  one  ctedit  will  be  applied  toward  the  elective  credit- 
hour  requirement. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

Admission  to  Business  Degree 
Programs 

To  be  eligible  for  admission  into  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree  programs  in  Accounting,  Economics,  Fi- 
nancial Management,  or  Management,  students  must 
have  completed  the  courses  outlined  in  the  freshman 
core  curriculum  and  have  a  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  of  2.0  or  higher.  Students  wishing  to  enter  the 
Marketing  Program  must  have  completed  the  fresh- 
man core  curriculum  and  have  a  Clemson/Bridge 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  3.0  or  higher. 

Students  should  initiate  a  change-of-major  request 
with  the  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science 
Academic  Advising  Cenrer  in  G-01  Sirrine  Hall  after 
completing  the  freshman  core  curriculum.  Students 
who  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
a  degree-granting  business  program  may  remain  in 
Pre-Business  until  those  requirements  are  met,  but 
only  until  64  semester  hours  of  coursework  have  been 
completed.  Students  who  exceed  64  credit  hours  and 
still  do  not  meet  the  requirements  for  admission  into 
a  degree  program  must  declare  anorher  major. 


BEHAVIORAL  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degrees  are  offered  in  Economics, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  Bach- 
elor of  Science  degrees  are  also  offered  in  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology.  These  programs 
are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  seeking  a 
broad  general  education  as  preparation  for  intelligent 
citizenship,  commercial  and  industrial  life,  govern- 
ment service,  research,  and  teaching.  These  curricula 
also  provide  an  excellent  background  for  the  study 
of  law,  journalism,  and  medicine. 

To  achieve  depth  as  well  as  breadth  in  the  educa- 
tional experience,  students  select  a  major  consisting 
of  courses  above  the  sophomore  level.  Students  also 
choose  a  minor  consisting  of  additional  credit  hours. 
Students  should  contact  their  advisor  for  additional 
information  and  approval  before  pursuing  a  minor. 
See  page  86  for  a  list  of  acceptable  minors. 

Students  in  Bachelor  of  Arts  programs  who  plan  to 
teach  in  public  schools  may  elect  education  courses 
required  for  certification  by  the  South  Carolina  State 
Department  of  Education.  Such  courses  are  to  be 
approved  by  their  own  department  advisors. 

ROTC  PROGRAMS 

Aerospace  Studies  (AFROTC) 

Air  Force  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (AFROTC) 
is  designed  to  "develop  the  best  Air  Force  leaders 
and  citizens  of  character,  dedicated  to  serving  the 
Nation."  Students  can  earn  a  minor  in  Aerospace 
Studies  and  a  commission  as  second  lieutenants  while 
pursuing  a  bachelor's  degree.  Clemson's  program  has 
been  recognized  as  best  in  the  nation  and  includes 
courses  in  air  power  history,  written  and  oral  commu- 
nications, leadership  and  management,  and  political 
science.  In  addition  to  courses,  students  participate  in 
a  weekly  leadership  laboratory.  "Lead  Lab"  provides 
students  a  training  environment  to  practice  leader- 
ship principles  in  a  cadet-led  Air  Force  wing.  The 
first  year  of  the  program  consists  of  Foundations  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force,  which  introduces  students 
to  AFROTC  and  the  Air  Force:  how  it  is  organized, 
how  it  works,  and  how  college  students  can  "try  out" 
the  program  to  see  if  the  Air  Force  is  right  for  them. 
The  second  year  involves  The  Evolution  of  L7SAF  Air 
and  Space  Power,  which  explores  the  development 
and  milestones  of  aerospace  power— from  balloons  to 
the  most  advanced  systems  of  today.  The  third  year, 
Air  Force  Leadership  Studies,  teaches  leadership  skills 
and  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  applied 
in  an  Air  Force  environment;  the  responsibility  and 
authority  of  an  Air  Force  officer;  ethical  behavior; 
and  the  application  of  listening,  speaking,  and  writ- 
ing skills  in  Air  Force-specific  formats  and  situations 
with  accuracy,  clarity,  and  appropriate  style.  In  the 
fourth  year,  National  Security  Affairs  and  Preparation  for 
Active  Duty,  students  learn  to  examine  the  national 
security  process,  regional  studies,  advanced  leader- 
ship ethics,  Air  Force  doctrine,  the  military  as  a 
profession,  officership,  military  justice,  preparatiorf* 
for  active  duty,  and  current  issues  affecting  military 
professionalism.  Within  this  structure,  continued 
emphasis  is  given  to  refining  communication  skills. 
Additional  information  is  available  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Aerospace  Studies. 
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Military  Leadership  (Army  ROTC) 
Arms  Reserve  t  )fficei  Training  ( !oi  ps  (Army  R(  i  1 1  I) 
is  .ill  about  leadership.  Ii  allows  students  the  op 
Hortunity  to  become  ^rmy  officers  in  tin  Reserves, 
National  Guard,  or  a<  rive  Army.  I  he  tust  two  years 
ot  the  program  are  open  to  .ill  students  I  hiring  the 
Beshman  year,  the  focus  is  on  learning  individual 
leadership  skills,  such  as  time  management,  leader 
ship  character,  values,  setting  goals,  and  condui  ting 
kieetings.  I  he  sophomore  yeat  emphasizes  teamwork, 
team  leading,  communication  briefings,  decision 
{taking,  organizational  culture,  vision,  and  team 
values.  Juniors  prim.iriK  learn  planning  and  conduct- 
ing training  foi  large  groups  and  are  evaluated  in 
leadership  exerc  iscv  Seniors  fo(  us  on  organizational 
Badership,  I  h<  \  plan  and  run  the  170-person  org  ini 
prion,  conduct  individual  counseling,  and  evaluate 
the  junior--'  leadership  exercises.  A  minoi  in  Milit.irs 
leadership  can  be  earned  by  completing  the  program. 
Enrollment  requires  no  military  obligation  until  the- 
sophomore  \ear  tor  those  on  an  Arms  scholarship 
or  rhe  junior  year  tor  those  without  a  scholarship, 
additional  information  is  available  from  the  Military 
I  eadership  Department. 


ACCOUNTING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  program  leading  ro  the  Bacheloi  oi  Science 
degree  in  Accounting  prepares  students  foi  careers 
as  professional  accountants.  Students  completing 
this  program  are  well  prepared  to  begin  professional 
careers  in  corporate  accounting  ot  internal  auditing 
or  to  continue  study  .it  the  graduate  level, 

Students  planning  to  become  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants should  note  that  the  requirements  tor 
certification  in  South  Carolina  nu  lude  I  50  hours  ot 
collegiate  education  and  completion  of  a  bachelor's 
degree.  Other  states  have  similar  requirements.  I  he 
Recounting  faculty  ot  the  School  oi  Accountancy  and 
Finance  believes  these  requirements  are  best  met  with 
a  bachelor's  decree  in  Accounting  and  completion 
of  the  Master  of  Professional  Accountancy  (MPAc  e  ' 
degree  program.  The  MPAcc  program  also  enhances 

the  preparation   of  students   pursuing  accounting 

careers  in  areas  ot  specialization  such  as  assurance 
services  and  taxation. 

Admission  to  the  MPAcc  program  is  separate  from 
admission  to  the  undergraduate  program.  It  is  based 
on  the  student's  undergraduate  record  and  score 
on  the  Graduate  Management  Admissions  k-st 
(GMAT).  lor  information,  contact  the  School  of 
Accountancy  and  Finance,  301  Sirrine  Hall. 

In  addition  to  accounting  and  business  courses, 
the  Bachelor  of  Science-  curriculum  is  devoted  to 
English,  public  speaking,  mathematics,  natural  and 
social  sciences,  and  rhe  humanities.  Thus,  students 
in  the  accounting  program  obtain  a  broad-based 
education  that  not  only  gives  them  accounting 
expertise  but  also  contributes  to  their  proficiency  in 
analytical,  communication,  and  interpersonal  skills. 
Rlong  with  the  general  business  accreditation  held 
by  rhe  College,  the-  Accounting  degree  programs 
ottered  by  the  School  of  Accountancy  and  Finance 
are  separately  accredited  by  AACSB  International. 
the  only  ace  rediting  agency  for  accounting  programs. 


Students  wishing  to  chat  into  the  account 

in  ■  pr  igram  must  haw  highi  1  <  lemson/ 

Bridge  c  umulatr  lint  ratii  • 

Sophomore  Year 

I  irsi  Semester 

3  -At  1    I  201  Financial  Aci ting  (  om 

3  -  EX  S I   VI  Introdui  tory  Stari  1 

3  -  M  1  I  !"->(.      109  IntTO.  Business  Statistic  s 

3  -  MO  I  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non  I  it.)  Requin  1 
3  -  International  Studies  Requirement 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  ACCT  204  Accounting  Procedures 

3  -  CP  SC  220  Microcomputei  Applications 

3  -  M(  i  I  M0  Intermediate  Business  statistic  5 

3  -  Arts  and  I  luinanities  (I  iterature)  Requirement1 

$  -  International  Studies  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Junior  Year 

first  Semester 

3-ACCT311  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  1 

3  -  ACCT  322  Accounting  Information  Systems 

3 -ENGL  304  Business  Writ. t.- 
il  IN  Ml  Pin. uk  1.1I  Management  I 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -AC  VI    M2  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  II 

3  -ACCT  340  Internal  Auditing  1  heoi 

3 -ACCT  415  Auditing? 
3  -  FIN  312  Financial  Management  II 
3  -  LAW  322  1  egal  Environment  of  Business 
5-  PI  III   $44  Business  Ethics 
1  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  303  Cost  Accounting 

3  -ACCT  313  Intermediate  1  inancial  -Vet.  Ill 

3  -  ACCT  404  Individual  Taxation*  or 

3  -  ACCT  406  Business  Taxation4 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -  International  Business  Requirement5 
15 

Second  Semester 

Option  A:  Internship' 

3  -  ACCT  399  Internship  in  Accounting 

3  -ACCT  410  Budgeting  and  Executive  <  lontrol 

3  -  MGT  41 5  Business  Strategy 

6  -  Business  Requirement 

15 

Option  H:  Business  Management 

3  -  ACCT  410  Budu'c'tini;  and  I  x.  ntrol 

3  -  MGT  41 5  Business  Strategy 

9  -  Business  Requirement 

15 

122  Total  Semester  1  lours 
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ECONOMICS 

1Jiel.1i-  degree  in  Economics  provides  a  rlmr- 

Mcl  public. 
policy    and   prepares  students   tor  a   ividl 

.  areers.  By  combining  general  educal 

a  strong  course  of  study  in  economics,  stud 

prepare  tor  graduate  studies  in  business,  law,  01 

of  thi  - Isci aswellasfbi  careers  m  business 

vemment. 

I  be  Department  of  Economics  <>ttets  two  under- 
graduate degree  paths.  I  he  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
emphasizes  foreign  language  skills  and  otters  students 
maximum  freedom  ro  tailor  their  course  of  study 
to  their  specific    interests  and  career  gl  tals    -\  I  I 

choice  of  minors  is  available  tor  rhis  program.  The 
B.ic  Ik  lor  of  Arts  program  requires  JO  c  redit  hours  in 
economics,  which  should  be  satisfied  by  completing 
I  i  ON  21 1.  212.  and  24 credit  ofo  lursewonV  al 
the  sophomore  level.  Bachelor  of  Arts  majors  tmisr 
complete ECON  H4and  J15.  E(  ON  ngly 

led  but  not  required. 

The  Bachelor  ot  Science  program  emphasizes  busi- 
ness applications  It  requires  31  credit  hours  m 
nomics,  which  should  b<  satisfied  1  •  omplering 
11,212,  and  25  credits  ot  couiseworV  al 
the  sophomore  leveL  Bachelor  of  Science  mi 
must  complete  ECON  405  m  addition  to  M4  and 
M5.  Students  wishing  to  change  majors  into  die 
Bachelor  ot  Science  program  in  Economics  must 
have  a  2.0  or  higher  Clemson  Bridge  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

Minors 

A  minor  field  is  required  of  students  in  both  the 

B.ic  helot  of  -\tts  and  the  Bachl 

programs,  1  conomics  majors  may  choose,  in  consul- 

n  with  their  advisors,  any  I  nrversity-appi 
minor  t-ee  page  86). 

Students  who  wish  to  combine  the  curriculum  in 
nomics  with  secondary-school  teaching  should 

rake  the  degree  in  I  ducation  with  a  teaching  area  in 
nomics.  The  courses  taken  will  be  those  required 

tor  teaching  certification  as  specified  by  the  South 

i  larolina  1  \  partment  >>t  Education,  as  well  as  tl 

required  tor  an  Economics  n 
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Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan 

The  Department  of  Economics  allows  students  to 
count  up  to  12  hours  of  graduate  credit  (800-level 
courses)  toward  both  the  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees.  Students  participating  in  this  program  must 
have  a  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  3.4  and  be 
admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  prior  to  register- 
ing for  graduate  courses.  Details  of  the  suggested 
curriculum  and  program  information  are  available 
from  the  Department  of  Economics. 

Dual  Degree  Program  with  Universite 
Catholique  de  Louvain  in  Belgium 

The  Economics  Department  has  a  dual  degree  pro- 
gram with  the  Universite  Catholique  de  Louvain  in 
Belgium.  Students  spend  one  semester  taking  courses 
at  the  University  of  Maastricht  in  The  Netherlands 
and  two  semesters  at  UCL  in  Louvain  la  Neuve,  Bel- 
gium. The  instruction  at  Maastricht  is  in  English,  and 
the  instruction  at  UCL  is  in  French.  After  returning 
to  Clemson  to  complete  their  studies,  students  will 
earn  bachelor  degrees  from  both  Clemson  and  UCL. 
Students  must  be  proficient  in  French  to  participate 
in  the  program.  Interested  students  should  contact 
the  Department  of  Economics  for  information. 

Change  of  Major  into  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Economics 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  Economics  must  have  completed  at  least  12  credit 
hours  at  Clemson  and  must  have  a  2.0  minimum 
Clemson/Bridge  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Analysis 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Calculus' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement'1 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

3  -  MTHSC  301  Statistical  Methods  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  315  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

3  -  HIST  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 

3  -  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement4 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

15 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
6  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
6  -  Elective 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
6  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
9  -  Elective 
15 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

The  following  sequences  are  also  acceptable:  MTHSC  106/108; 

and  MTHSC  106/207. 
Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  foreign 

language  ire  required. 
"See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements.  This  requirement  may 

be  satisfied  by  other  courses  in  rhe  curriculum.  In  this  ease, 

elective  hours  must  be  substituted. 
Three  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from  ECON  344,  350, 

J60,  402,  404,  410,  424,  426,  435,  455.  Note:  Only  ECON 
numbered  Mr.  and  ahou    m.i\  be  used  to  satisfy  the 

Major  Requirement 

ECONOMICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts' 
3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  International  Studies  Requirement2 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  ECON  315  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literarure)  Requirement' 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 
3  -  International  Studies  Requirement2 

15 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  ECON  405  Introduction  to  Econometrics 
3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance4 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 
3  -  Major  Requirement^ 
6  -  Minor  Requirement 
6  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 
3  -  Major  Requirement' 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
9  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

6  -  Major  Requirement^ 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 

5  -  Elective 

14 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Students  who  complete  a  minor  in  Accounting  must  complete 
three  hours  of  electives  to  replace  the  ACCT  201  requirement 
in  the  Economics  major. 
Sei    idvisor. 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Note:  Cross-Cultural 
Awareness  Requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  other  General 
Education  courses,  by  the  International  Studies  Requirement, 
or  through  the  use  of  elective  hours. 

■"Students  who  complete  a  minor  in  Financial  Management 
must  complete  three  hours  of  electives  to  replace  the  FIN  306 
requirement  in  the  Economics  major. 

Three  credit  hours  must  be  selected  from  ECON  344,  350, 
360,  402,  404,  410,  424,  426,  435,  455.  Note:  Only  ECON 
courses  numbered  316  and  above  may  be  used  to  satisfy  the 
Major  Requirement. 

Note:  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at  Clem- 
son University. 

FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Financial  Management 
program  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
financial  markets  in  the  contemporary  economy,  the 
operation  of  financial  institutions,  and  the  financial 
management  of  business  operations.  The  curriculum 
prepares  students  for  careers  in  such  areas  as  corporate 
finance,  banking,  investments,  financial  planning,  in- 
surance, and  real  estate.  Governments  of  all  levels  also 
employ  finance  graduates  in  many  of  their  divisions. 
The  curriculum  also  provides  excellent  preparation  for 
students  interested  in  graduate  studies  or  law  school. 

The  core  of  the  curriculum  provides  a  broad  range 
of  subjects  with  an  emphasis  on  technical  and  com- 
munication skills.  Students  then  have  the  flexibility" 
to  tailor  courses  to  theit  own  needs  by  choosing 
emphasis  areas  that  will  enhance  career  preparation 
in  specific  areas  of  finance.  Students  who  complete 
a  specific  set  of  courses  are  eligible  to  sit  for  the  certi- 
fied financial  planner  (CFP")  examination. 
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Students  wishing  to  change  majors  Into  the  financial 
management  program  must  have  a  2.0  or  higher 
Glemson/Bridge  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

■  3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  ( Concepts 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 
3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 

3  -  MGT  201  Principles  ot  Management 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 

3  -  International  Studies  Requirement2 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  ACCT  204  Accounting  Procedures 

3  -  CP  SC  220  Microcomputer  Applications  or 

3  -  MGT  218  Mgt.  Personal  Computer  Appl. 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MKT  301  Ptinciples  of  Marketing 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement1 
3  -  International  Studies  Requirement/ 

i~6 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -ACCT  311  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  1 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing 

3  -  FIN  311  Financial  Management  I 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

3  -  Elective 

Ti 

Second  Semester 

3  -ACCT  312  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  II 

3  -  FIN  305  Investment  Analysis 

3  -  FIN  307  Principles  of  Real  Estate 

3  -  FIN  312  Financial  Management  II 

3  -  Elective 

Ii 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  303  Cost  Accounting 

3 -ACCT  313  Intermediate  Financial  Acct.  Ill 

3  -  FIN  308  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets 

6-  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 

•Ii 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  41 5  Business  Strategy 
9  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

15 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

See  General  Education  Requirements.  Note:  Cross-Culmral 
Awareness  Requirement  m.n  be  satisfied  by  other  Hener.ll 

Education  courses,  by  the  International  Studies  Requirement, 
or  through  the  use  of  elective  hours. 
"See  advisor. 

Fifteen  credit  hours  from  one  oi  the  following  emphasis  areas 
are  required  Emphasis  area  should  be  selected  before  the  end 
ot  the  junior  \e.ir  in  consultation  with  the  advisor 
Corporate  Fimitwe— FIN  402,  404,  411;  plus  two  courses  from 
FIN  104,  J99  (three  credits),  405,  406.  408  (One  accounting 
course  may  substitute  fb:  FIN  J04,  }99,  405,  406,  or  408.) 
Accounting  courses  may  be  selected  from  any  300-  or  400-levcl 
Courses  ottered  b)  the  School  ot  Accountancy.  Credit  may  not 
he  received  tor  both  ACCT  303  and  307. 


Financial  Plannlng-A<  X 1  404.  40m.  I  IN  304,  40S,  409 

Fiiuitui.il  Services— FIN  405,406,  40n,  411,  ind 

I  IN  V4.  199  (three  credits).  41 1 

Real  Ejtate-FIN  41 5, 416, 417.  \A\H'  1 1  »,  plui  on 

I  IN  199 (three credits),  408,  1AW405 

N  'lev 

I   Financial  Management  majors  are  required  to  have  .i  mini 
mum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  in  all  I  IN-desIgn  ited  courses  to 
graduate  Oiuy  the  lasi  grade  for  courses  thai  arc  n  \ 
used  In  computing  this  grade-point  ratio 

2.  At  least  50  percent  ol  the  coral  credits  taken  In  -V  <   I 

I I  I  >N,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  I n  taken 
son  I  Iniverslty 

GRAPHIC 
COMMUNICATIONS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Graphic  Com- 
munications prepares  students  tor  professional 
careers  in  printing,  publishing,  packaging,  and 
related  industries.  The  core  curriculum  assures 
graduates  of  having  the  skills  and  knowledge  required 
by  most  entry-level  jobs.  The  major  requirements 
allow  each  student  to  select  courses  tli.it  enhance 
career  preparation  in  specific  segments  of  graphic 
communications.  Coursework  is  heavily  oriented 
around  individual  laboratory  performance,  which 
stresses  the  development  of  problem-solving  skills 
in  a  broad  cross-section  of  manufactut ing  areas.  Ap- 
plications include  all  major  processes  and  a  variety 
of  industry  segments,  including  commercial  printing, 
publishing,  package  production,  specialty  printing, 
and  industrial  applications  of  printing  technology 
beyond  communications.  The  most  common  career 
oppominities  are  in  printing  management,  produc- 
tion planning  and  supervision,  and  commercial  and 
technical  sales. 

The  Graphic  Communications  program  is  designed 
to  be  completed  in  four  years  (eight  semesters  and 
one  or  two  summers).  While  students  must  take 
one  internship  during  a  tall  or  spring  semester,  one 
or  two  summers  are  typically  used  to  make  up  tor 
that  semester.  The  department  schedules  courses  in 
summers  tor  that  purpose.  Taking  a  reduced  load  per 
term  or  other  circumstances  could  extend  the  time 
needed  to  meet  graduation  requirements 

Policy  on  Advancement  in  Graphic 
Communications 

Graphic  Communications  majors  must  earn  a  Cor 
better  in  prerequisite  G  C  courses  before  enrolling 
in  the  next  level  G  C  course.  Registration  priority 
is  given  to  those  students  for  whom  rhe  course  is  .i 
requirement. 

Change  of  Major  into  Graphic 
Communications 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Graphic  Com 
municarions  must  have  completed  at  least  12  credit 
hours  at  Clemson,  must  have  a  2.0  minimum  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio,  and  must  have  earned  a  B  or 
better  in  G  C  102. 


1  reshman  Year 

1  irsi  Semester 

ntation  to  ( rraphit  (  '•nun 

4   i  I  (    102  I datii  ins  In  i  rraphii  <  i  imm. 

J    PSY<  II  21  1  Introduction  to  Psyi  h 
4  -  Approved  Laboratory  Science  Requirei 
<    Maji  ii  K<  quiremenl 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENG1   103  Accelerated  I  omposition 

3  -  EX  S  I    i0 1   Intr.ulii   ■ 

3 -MTHSC  301  Stati  '■■  .1  Methi   Is  I  or 

3  -  MI  1  IS<      ((  9  Intro.  Business  Statistic 

4  <  ■  i    104  Graphic  G  immunicatJons  I 

2  -  PK(  JS( !  102  Intt,  1. 1  in  i 

4 -Approved!  il  ■  Requirement 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

lirst  Semester 

3 -ACCT  201  Financial  Ai  ountingi 

4  -  G  C  207  Graph  ii  (  ,  >in  in  i  ii  hi  atioiu  II 

3  -  G  C  21 5  Photographic  and  I  )igital  Imaging 

Techniques 

3  -  MGT  201  Principles  <■(  \1  in  igi  raeni 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (I  iterature)  Requirement 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Man  !■■' i  il  Accounting  <  oncepts 

3-COMM250  1 

3  -  ECON  200  E« 

3-ECON211  Principles  ot  Microeconomics 

3  -  EN  SP  200  Intro,  to  Environmental  N  iciue 
4-G  C  310  Applied  PriiH  iples  oi  Electronu 

_  Workflow 
16 

Summer 

0- CO-OP  201  Cooperative  Education4 

1  -GC  350Graphu  I  omm.  Internship  r 

1 

Junior  Year 
first  Semester 

4  -  G  C  440  Gommerc  ial  Printing 

'  -  MKT  301  Principles  oi  Marketing 
•  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit,)  Reqiurcn 
Major  Requirement 

-  Elective 


J 
5 
3 
1_ 

14 


Second  Semester 

3-ENG1   314  Technical  Writing 

4-G  ('  40(i  Package  md  Specialty  Pnnrmg 

3  -  G  C  446  Ink  and  Substrates 

i     Major  Requirement 

2  -  Elective 
15 

Summer 

0-COOr  .  erative  Education4 

1-Gi    4s,  Graphic Comm.  Internship II4 

1 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  G  C  444  Current  Dev.  and  Trends  in  GC 
3  -  MGT  307  Human  Resource  Management  or 

3  -  PSYCH  364  Industrial  Psychology 
6  -  Major  Requirement 

1  -  Elective 
14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  G  C  448  Planning  and  Controlling  Printing 
Functions 

2  -  G  C  480  Senior  Seminar  in  Graphic  Comm. 

3  -  Major  Requirement2 
6  -  Elective 

14 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Must  include  four  credit  hours  in  chemistry  (CH   101  or 

105)  and  four  credit  hours  in  physics  (PHYS  122/124  or 

207/209). 
:Must  he  approved  prior  to  registration.  See  advisor. 
'Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Arts  and 

Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement. 
■"One  internship  must  be  in  a  fall  or  spring  semester  (summer 

—at  least  12  weeks;  fall/spring— at  least  15  weeks).  G  C  455  will 

not  substitute  for  450. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements.  This  course  or  three 

elective  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural 

Awareness  Requirement. 

MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Management  pre- 
pares students  for  careers  as  professional  managers  in 
corporations,  governmental  organizations,  and  small 
businesses.  In  addition,  the  program  provides  a  foun- 
dation for  graduates  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced 
degrees  in  business  and  public  administration,  law, 
and  the  social  sciences. 

The  curriculum  gives  students  a  broad  exposure  to 
the  functional  areas  of  business  and  allows  each  to 
select  an  emphasis  atea  in  a  subject  that  is  germane 
to  individual  career  interests.  The  Management 
curriculum  provides  an  examination  of  the  social, 
legal,  political,  and  economic  environments  in  which 
organizations  must  operate;  an  understanding  of  the 
functional  areas  of  business  and  their  interrelation- 
ships; and  a  knowledge  of  behavioral  science,  applied 
statistics,  and  mathematics  as  they  relate  to  organi- 
zational problem  solving.  The  program  is  accredited 
by  AACSB  International. 

Students  wishing  to  change  majors  into  the  manage- 
ment program  must  have  a  2.0  or  higher  Clemson/ 
Bridge  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management1 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement2 
3  -  International  Studies  Requirement1 
15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  MGT  218  Mgt.  Personal  Computer  Appl. 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics' 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 
3  -  International  Studies  Requirement' 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MGT  318  Management  of  Information  Systems' 

3  -  MGT  390  Operations  Management' 

3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement1,4 

3  -  Support  Area  Requirement5 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  LAW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3  -  MGT  307  Human  Resource  Management'  or 
3  -  MGT  400  Mgt.  of  Organizational  Behavior' 
3  -  MGT  312  Decision  Models  for  Management' 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement1,4 
3  -  Support  Area  Requirement5 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement'4 
6  -  Support  Area  Requirement"' 
3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MGT  41 5  Business  Strategy1 

3  -  MGT  423  International  Business  Management' 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 4 

3  -  Support  Area  Requirement5 

3  -  Elective 

15 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Grade  of  C  or  better  in  this  course  is  required  for  graduation. 

!See  Genetal  Educarion  Requirements.  Note:  Cross-Cultutal 
Awareness  Requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  othet  Genetal 
Education  courses,  by  the  International  Studies  Requirement, 
or  through  the  use  of  elective  hours. 

'See  advisor  for  approved  list  of  qualifying  courses.  One  course 
may  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement. 
See  footnote  2  above. 

'Management  majors  must  complete  an  emphasis  area  consist- 
ing of  twelve  hours  beyond  the  coursework  required  by  the 
management  curriculum  and  the  support  area  requirement. 
Students  should  choose  ONE  of  the  following  ways  to  satisfy 
this  requirement; 

Entrepreneurship-MKTfE  L  E)  314,  MGT(E  LE)315,  plus  two 
courses  from  E  L  E  301,  401,  499,  ECON  (E  L  E)  321,  SOC 
(E  L  E,  PO  SC,  PSYCH)  356,  MGT  497 
Human  Resources  Management— Any  of  rhe  following  courses, 
including  at  least  rwo  management  courses  not  already  taken 
in  the  basic  curriculum:  MGT  307,  400,  416,  425,  431,  435, 
436,  PSYCH  364,  368,  369,  435,  457,  459,  471 
International  Management— Any  four  of  the  following  courses: 
ECON  310,  FIN  411,  LAW  420,  L&.IT  401,  MGT  424,  MKT 
427,  PO  SC  361,  362,  367,  429,  and  any  business  courses  ap- 
proved in  advance  and  taken  overseas  as  part  of  a  study  abroad 
experience 

Management  Information  Systems— MGT  411,  452;  and  two 
courses  from  CP  SC  462,  MGT  430  (topic  must  be  approved 
in  advance  by  advisor),  454,  455,  456 


Operations  Management— MGT  402;  and  two  courses  from 

MGT  408,  411,  427;  and  one  course  from  MGT  404,  412, 

444,  452 

Supply  Chain  Management— MGT  412,  424;  and  two  courses 

from  MGT  305,  317,  402,  408,  427,  444,  MKT  426 

General  Management— Any  four  300-  or  400-level  management 

courses 

''Management  majots  must  complete  a  support  area  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  hours  beyond  the  coursework  required  by  the 
management  curriculum  and  the  management  emphasis  area 
requirement.  Students  should  choose  ONE  of  the  following 
three  ways  to  satisfy  this  requirement:  (1)  Declate  and  com- 
plete a  minot  requiring  AT  LEAST  15  hours  of  additional 
coursework;  or  (2)  Complete  1 5  houts  of  coursework  selected 
from  the  approved  list  of  management  support  courses;  ot  (3) 
Complete  five  courses  from  the  same  foreign  language:  201, 
202,  305;  and  any  two  other  courses  at  the  300  or  400  level 
(CHIN,  FR,  GER,  ITAL,  JAPN,  RUSS,  or  SPAN) 

Note:  At  least  50  percent  of  the  total  credits  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON,  E  L  E,  FIN,  LAW,  MGT,  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at 
Clemson  University. 

MARKETING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  Marketing 
develops  an  undetstanding  of  various  aspects  of  market- 
ing. The  curriculum  prepares  students  for  professional 
marketing  careers  in  industry,  government,  or  the 
nonprofit  sector.  Graduates  ate  also  well  prepared  for 
entrance  into  the  Master  of  Business  Administration, 
law,  or  other  graduate  programs.  For  students  who 
want  a  general  perspective  of  marketing,  the  curriculum 
provides  a  broad  range  of  subjects  with  the  flexibility 
to  tailor  courses  by  choosing  areas  that  enhance  career 
preparation  in  various  areas  of  marketing.  Subjects 
include  promotional  strategy,  professional  selling, 
sales  management,  public  and  nonprofit  marketing, 
entrepreneurship,  marketing  research,  product  man- 
agement, marketing  management,  and  international 
marketing.  Emphasis  areas  in  services  marketing,  sport 
marketing,  and  technical  marketing  are  available  to 
students  who  seek  to  specialize.  The  Marketing  curricu- 
lum, whether  approached  from  a  general  or  specialized 
perspective,  provides  the  conceptual,  quantitative,  and 
analytical  skills  necessary  to  function  in  a  dynamic  busi- 
ness environment.  The  Marketing  degree  is  accredited 
by  AACSB  International. 

Smdents  wishing  to  change  majors  into  the  Marketing 
program  must  have  a  Clemson/Bridge  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  of  3.0  or  higher. 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics  or 

3  -  MTHSC  309  Intro.  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
3  -  International  Studies  Requirement2 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  MGT  310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics 
3  -  MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3  -  International  Studies  Requirement2 

15 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing 

3  -  LAW  322  I  egal  Environment  of  Business 

3  -  MKT  302  i  lonsumei  Behavioi 

3-MKT431  Marketing  Research 

3  -  Support  t.  lourse  Requirement3 

15 

Second  Semester 
3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 
3  -  MKT  427  International  Marketing 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement1 

3  -  Support  Course  Requirement3 

4-  Elective 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MGT  415  Business  Strategy 
3  -  MKT  420  Professional  Selling 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement4 
3  -  Support  Course  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MKT  450  Strategic  Marketing  Management 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement4 

6  -  Support  Course  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

P5 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Note:  Cross-Cultural 
Awareness  Requirement  m.<\  be  satisfied  by  othet  I 
Eiliu  anon  courses,  by  the  International  Studies  Requirement, 
or  through  the  use  of  elective  h 

;See  advisor. 

'Chosen  jointly  bv  the  student  and  the  advisor.  These  must 
support  the  emphasis  area  selected  by  the  student.  Certain 
minors  may  be  used  ro  s.in>rv  the  Support  Courses  Require- 
ment. See  advisor. 

'Select  one  of  the  following  emphasis  ateas: 
General  MaWuting-any  three  MKT  courses  at  the  300  or  400 
level 

Services  Markeling-MKT  428  plus  any  two  additional  MKT 
courses  at  the  MX)  or  400  level 

Sport  Marlieting-MKT  321  plus  any  two  additional  MKT  courses 
'     at  the  300  or  400  level 

Technical  Marketing-M KT  42o  plus  any  two  additional  MKT 
cours<  -  ai  the  ;>Y  or  400  level 

Note  At  least  SO  percent  of  the  total  credirs  taken  in  ACCT, 
ECON,  FIN,  LAW.  MGT.  and  MKT  must  be  taken  at  Clem- 
son  University 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

1  he  Department  ol  Politii  il  Scienct  offers  two  de 
gree  pn  li  n  i  >l  \t\  -  and  i 

St  len,  e,  eat  h  reqi  red  it  hours. 

Both  prepare  students  (bi  .1  wide  1  iduate 

er  opportunity     I  h(  Bad 
Arts  pn  igram  pn  i\  id<  sbroa  p  the  politic  .il 

science  discipline  ui,l  emphasizes  communi 
skills  and  hui  I  he  Bat  hi  Ion  1  St  ient  1  pn  • 

gram  iv  re> ommended  tor  those  with  an  aptitude  tut 
tn.itliein.itu  nul  .  .1  m  interest  in  political  economy, 
publii  administration,  publii  r  other  fields 

requiring  advant  ed  quantitative  skills.  Both  pn 
are  appn  ipriati  fbi  pre-bm  students  and  for  stu 
interested  in  cither  Amerit  an  01  global  politii 
that  the  Bachelor  ol  Arts  degree  requires  1  minor, 
and  the  Bat  helbr  ol  S<  ient  e  degree  requires  .1  field  ol 
concentration  and,  depending  on  the  t  oncentration, 
requires  or  allows  .1  minor. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  requirements  tor  .1  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 

Political  Science  consist  ot  PO  SC  101,  102  O 

199,  499,  and  at  least  24  additional  credit  hour;  in 
political  science  at  the  300-400  level,  inclu  I 
least  one  course  from  eat  h ol  the  follow  i 

American  Government-PO  SC  403,  405,  416, 

436,  442 
Comparative  Politics-PO  SC  371,  372,  466,  471, 

476,  477,  478 
International  Relations-PO  SC  361.   $62,    J63, 

s7t.  429 
Political  Theory-PO  SC  450,  453,  455 
Public  Policy  and  Public  Administration— PO  SC 

302,  321,  421,  42  3,  424 

The  student's  additional  coursework  in  political 
science  is  chosen  with  the  consent  and  advice  ol  the 
departmental  advisor  to  ensure  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance of  breadth  and  specialization  within  the  held 
of  political  science.  In  addition  to  the  courses  listed 
above,  the  department  offers  a  wide  range  (^special- 
ized courses  in  each  of  the  subfields  ol  the  political 
science  discipline. 

The  Bachelor  ol  Arts  degree  in  Political  Science  also 
requires  additional  arts  and  humanities  courses  be- 
yond the  basic  General  Education  Requirements. 

Note:  No  mote  than  three  hours  credit  From  PO  Sc  J10,  Ml. 
312,  409,  and  410  may  be  applied  toward  a  Political  Science- 
major. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

1  -  PO  SC  199  Introduction  to  Political  Science 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 

3  -  History  Requirement 

J    Matheraatit  s  Requiremi 

1  -  Elective 

14 


St  c  ond  St  mi  -U  r 

•      n 

l-POS<  to  Internarion  il  I 

II 

Required. 

'    1  lit' 't\  Requiremi 
16 


Sophomore  Year 

I  irsi  Semester 
J    Arts  and  I  luiri  initit    !  I  h 
Requirement* 

Mathet 

Oral  Communication  Requirem 


Second  Semester 

3  •  Arts  and  1  lumanities  (Literature)  Requin 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Require 

3  -  Major  Requirement4 

)    Minor  Requiremi 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requiren 

Ti 

Junior  Year 

first  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  ot  Microeconomi 
3  -  Major  Requirement4 
)     Minor  Requirement 

6  -  Elc 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  ol  M  u  n  n  conomics 

3  -  Major  Requirement4 

5  -  Minor  Requiremi 

3  -  Philosophy  Religion  Requin  i 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

I  irst  Semester 

1  -  PO  SC  499  Professional  Dev.  in  Political  Sci. 
3  -  Fine  Arts  Requirement 

6  -  Major  Requirement4 
J    Minor  Requirement9 

2  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

6-  Major  Requirement4 

5  Minor  Requirement* 

6  -  Elective 
15 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

Six  hours  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  toreign  language 
ured. 

HIST  101.  102.  172,  173,  193 

n  Requirements  (Note  Students  selecting 

nents  in  program  di 
ige  86. 
rsc  in  philosophy  or  religion  nc 
•on  Requirement. 
Any  course  in  A  A  H.  ART  DANCE,  ML  SIC.  or  THEA  not 
already  idon  Requirement. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  requirements  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Political  Science  consist  of  PO  SC  101,  102  or  104, 
and  at  least  24  additional  credit  hours  in  political 
science  at  the  300-400  level,  including  one  upper- 
level  American  politics  course  and  one  upper-level 
global  politics  course. 

In  consultation  with  the  departmental  advisor,  stu- 
dents choose  one  of  the  following  concentrations: 
American  Politics,  Global  Politics,  Political  Economy, 
Public  Administration,  or  Public  Policy. 

Note:  No  more  than  three  hours  credit  from  PO  SC  310,  311, 
312,  409,  and  410  may  be  applied  toward  a  Political  Science 
major. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 
1  -  PO  SC  199  Introduction  to  Political  Science 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement2 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations  or 
3  -  PO  SC  104  Intro,  to  Comparative  Politics 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement2 

4  -  Natutal  Science  Requirement 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -American  Politics  Requirement4 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement5 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement2 

3  -  Philosophy  of  Science  Requirement" 

115 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement7 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement5 
3  -  Global  Politics  Requirement" 
3  -  Elective 

15 

AMERICAN  POLITICS 
CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  in  Pol.  Sci. 

3  -  American  Politics  Requirement4 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement5 

3  -  Philosophy/Religion  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 

15 


Second  Semester 

3  -American  Politics  Requirement4 

3  -  Minor  Requirement10 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement5 

7  -  Elective 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  PO  SC  499  Professional  Dev.  in  Political  Sci. 

3  -  American  Politics  Requirement4 

6  -  Minor  Requirement10 

5  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  American  Politics  Requirement 

6  -  Minor  Requirement10 

6  -  Elective 

15 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

GLOBAL  POLITICS 
CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  in  Pol.  Sci. 

3  -  Global  Politics  Requitement8 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement5 

3  -  Philosophy/Religion  Requirement9 

3  -  Elective 

L5 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Global  Politics  Requirement" 

3  -  Minor  Requirement10 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement5 

7  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  PO  SC  499  Professional  Dev.  in  Political  Sci. 

3  -  Global  Politics  Requirement" 

6  -  Minor  Requirement10 

5  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Global  Politics  Requirement8 

6  -  Minor  Requirement10 
6  -  Elective 

15 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 
CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  in  Pol.  Sci. 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement5 

3  -  Philosophy/Religion  Requirement1* 

3  -  Elective 

15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  350  Moral  and  Ethical  Aspects  of  a 

Market  Economy 
3  -  PO  SC  448  Studies  in  Political  Economy 
3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement5 
7  -  Elective 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  449  Political  Theory  of  Capitalism 
1  -  PO  SC  499  Professional  Dev.  in  Political  Sci. 
3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement7 
3  -  Economics  Requirement" 
6  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  360  Public  Choice 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement7 

3  -  Economics  Requirement" 

6  -  Elective 

15 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 
CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  321  Public  Administration 

3  -  PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  in  Pol.  Sci. 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement5 

3  -  Philosophy/Religion  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement7 
6  -  Public  Administration  Requirement12 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement5 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PO  SC  430  Public  Policy  Evaluation 

1  -  PO  SC  499  Professional  Dev.  in  Political  Sci. 

6  -  Public  Administration  Requirement12 

5  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Political  Science  Requirement" 

6  -  Public  Administration  Requirement12 
6  -  Elective 

15 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 
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PUBLIC  POLICY 
CONCENTRATION 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

I-POSC  J41  Quantitative  Methods  in  Pol  s>  i. 

[-POSC421  Public  Policy 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement 

3  -  Philosophy  Religion  Requirement' 

J    Elective 

IS 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Si  ience  Requirement' 

6-Public  Policy  Requirement12 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requiremi 

4  -  Elective 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

}  -  PO  SC430  Public  Poliq  Evaluation 

1  •  PO  SC  499  Professional  Dev.  in  Political  Sci. 

6-  Public  Policy  Requirement 

5  -  Elective 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Advanced  Political  Science  Requirement 

6  -  Public  Policy  Requirement' 
6  -  Elective 

15 

121  Total  Semester  Flours 

'Six  hours  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  foreign  I 

are  required. 

MTHS<    102  or  106:  MTHSC  108  or  207;  MTHSi. 

J09  i  >r  EX  ST  301 
'Sec  General  Education  Requirements.  A  twosemester  sequence 

in  the  same  science  is  required 
«POSC  302,  521,  J43,  581, 403; 405, 407, 416, 421, 423, 424, 

427.  4  50,  4  56,  4  '7.  4  58,  442, 453,  454,  455,  480,  or  4s: 
jBee  General  Education  Requirements.  (Note:  Arts  and  Humani- 

tic- (Noti  Literature)  Requirement  must  be  satisfied  by  a  course 

in  PHIL  or  RED 
JPH1L  102,  225,  523,  525,  ot  127 

Am  500  oi  400-level  POSC  course 

161,362  163  $67,371,372,375,428,429,456,457,459, 

461.  466,  471.  472.  47  V  476,  477  478, oi  (LAN<  i)  4-^ 
Am  course  in  PHIL  or  REL 
''See  list 

102,  509,  510,  515,  519,402,404,410,412,413, 
419,420  422, 425, 427, 428, 440  oi  HIST  525,  527 
See  advisor 

-    h,  V  424,  428,  or  429 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Psychology  i  the  stud}  ol  human  tnd  .mnn.il  be- 
li.i\  ii  'i  and  tin-  bit  ilogit  al,  |  il,  and  ioi  Lai 

prot  es  I  to  that  beha\  iot    I  hi 

degree  in  Psychology  prepan  i  students  roi  a  variety 
.■I  professional  careers  related  to  human  re 
personnel,  counsi  ling,   ind  ■  itht 
positions  in  human  services,  business,  and  in 
Additionally,  the  Bachelor's  degree  provides  excel- 
lent preparation  for  graduate  training  in  sue! 
i    clinical    counseling    industrial,  experim 
cognitive,  social,  I  iolo  i   J   health,  developmental, 
and  school  psychology.  I  he  program  also  provides 
excellent  preparation  fot  -indent-,  who  intend  to 
pursue  professii  mal  training  in  medic  ine,  physii  al  i  n 
occupational  therapy,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  vet 
science,  oi  law,  Furthet  information  is  available  at 
u  u  u:ckmson.edu/psych/. 

Change  of  Major  into  Psychology 

Student-  who  change  majors  into  Psychology  must 
have  completed  at  least  12  credit  hour- at  i  lemson 
or  in  the  Bridge  Program  and  must  have  a  2.4 
minimum  Clem-on  Bridge  cumulative  gradi 

H  i.  ■ 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  ot  Art-  program  requires  PSYCH  201, 
202,  J09, 310, 492,  and  19  additional  credits  selected 
from  PSYCH  275  and/or  300-400-level  psychology 
courses  arranged  as  follows: 

Pwo  courses  from  the  Biological  and  Cognitive 
menu:  PSYCH  J24,  J33,  422 

One  COUrse  from  each  of  the  following  menu-: 

Applied-PSYCHZTS,  ^55,  164.  368,375,383,435, 

456,  480,  488 
Individuals  and  Groups-PSYCH  340,  J52,  J70 
Laboratory-PSYCH  32S,  ^  M,  42  3,  456,  471.  H490, 

493,495,496,497,498 

At  least  six  credits  must  be  from  400-level_gsychol 
ogy  courses,  with  at  least  three  ol  those  credits  from 
psychology  courses  numbered  between  400  and  489. 
BIOSC  470  may  be  taken  in  lieu  ol  one  elective  psy- 
chology course.  Students  satisfying  both  the  Applied 
and  Laboratory  requirements  w  ith  PSYCH  456  must 
-till  satisfy  the  requirement  tor  19  additional  credits 
in  Psychology  (see  above)  Students  should 
their  advisors  tor  other  degree  requirements  and 
course  recommendations. 

Freshman  Year 

first  Semester 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

1  -  PSYCH  202  Introductory  Psychology  Lab. 
5    Foreign  Language  Requirement 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement1 
;    Soci  il  vi  ience  Requirement 

2  -  Elective 
15 


n  ,  ond  n  tnester 

■   .ii 
1  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-1  it  )  Requin 
luirement 
i'i  quiremenr4 
Requiren 
15 

Sophomore  Year 
first  Semester 
4 -PSYCH  3 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (1  iterarure)  Requin 

iltural  Av.  |uirement 

4  -  Natural  S 

rive 

15 

Set  ond  Semester 

4 -PSYCH  310  AdM  rimental  P 

3  -  Cross.(  Cultural  Awareness  Requirei 

4  -  Natu 

4    I  let  tive 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  Major  Requirement4 
^  -  Minor  Requiremi 

)    Science  and  Tech  Requirement 

6  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Major  Requirement4 

5  Minor  Requirem 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requiremenr 

6  -  Elective 
15 

Senior  Year 

1  ir-t  Semester 

1  -  PSYCH  492  Senior  Laboratory  in  Psychology 
6  -  Major  Requirement4 
;    Minor  Requiremi 

4  -  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

I    Major  Requirement1 

6  -  Minor  Requirement" 
6  -  Elective 

15 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

ime  moden 
language  .ire  required. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements  (\ou  TV 

renesj  and  two  Mathem  il  required.) 

neral  Education  Requiremi  Require- 

ment must  he  in  .in  area  other  thin  ; 
'Sec  major  requiremenrs  in  program  di 

*See  General  Education  Requiremi :  ■equencc 

in  the  same  physical  or  biological  science,  each  including  a 
laboratory,  is  requited. 
•  am  minor  ; 
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College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  program  in  Psychology 
requires  PSYCH  201,  202,  309,  310,  492,  and  19 
additional  credits  selected  from  PSYCH  275  and/ 
or  300-400-level  psychology  courses  arranged  as 
follows: 

Two  courses  from  the  Biological  and  Cognitive 
menu:  PSYCH  324,  333,  422 

One  course  from  each  of  the  following  menus: 
Applied-PSYCH  275,  355,  364,  368,  375,  383, 435, 
456,  480,  488 
Foundations  of  Science-G  W  402,  PHIL  326,  327, 

425,  PSYCH  415 
Individuals  and  Groups-PSYCH  340,  352,  370 
Laboratory-PSYCH  325,  334, 423, 456, 471,  H490, 

493,495,496,497,498 

At  least  six  credits  must  be  from  400-level  psychol- 
ogy courses,  with  at  least  three  of  those  credits  from 
psy<  I ii  ilogy  courses  numbered  between  400  and  489. 
BIOSC  470  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  one  elective  psy- 
chology course.  Students  satisfying  both  the  Applied 
and  Laboratory  requirements  with  PSYCH  456  must 
--rill  satisfy  the  requirement  for  19  additional  credits 
in  Psychology  (see  above).  Students  should  consult 
their  advisors  for  other  degree  requirements  and 
course  recommendations. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I' 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I1 

3  -  PHIL  102  Introduction  to  Logic 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

1  -  PSYCH  202  Introductory  Psychology  Lab. 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement2 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II1 

1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II1 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  Major  Requirement1 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement" 

3  -  Elective 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  309  Introductory  Experimental  Psych. 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement2 

3  -  Natural  Science  Requirement4 
1  -  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

4  -  PSYCH  310  Advanced  Experimental  Psych. 
3  -  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement2 

3  -  Natural  Science  Requirement4 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement5 
3  -  Elective 
16 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  Major  Requirement1 
3  -  Minor  Requirement0 
3  -  Science  Requirement7 
6  -  Elective 
"l6 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  Major  Requirement1 
3  -  Minor  Requirement'1 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  PSYCH  492  Senior  Laboratory  in  Psychology 

6  -  Major  Requirement1 

3  -  Minor  Requirement*1 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement2 

1  -  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  Major  Requirement1 
6  -  Minor  Requirement*1 
6  -  Elective 

15 

120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Biology  1 10  and  1 1 1  may  be  substituted.  In  this  case,  the  extra 
two  credit  hours  will  count  toward  the  Science  Requirement. 

:See  General  Education  Requirements.  (Note:  Three  courses  in 
mathematics  are  required.) 

'See  major  requiremenrs  in  program  description  above. 

4See  General  Educarion  Requirements.  A  two-semester  sequence 
in  the  same  natural  science  other  than  biology  is  required. 

5See  General  Education  Requirements.  PSYCH  201  and  two 
additional  non-psychology  social  science  courses  (from  the  same 
or  different  fields)  satisfy  General  Education  and  departmental 
requirements. 

"Select  any  minor  listed  on  page  86. 

'Three  credit  hours,  in  addition  to  the  Natural  Science  Require- 
ment in  any  narural  or  physical  science  are  required. 


SOCIOLOGY 

The  Sociology  major  offers  two  degree  programs:  a 
Bachelor  of  Arts  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science.  Both 
degrees  prepare  students  for  a  variety  of  professional 
careers  related  to  human  tesources,  management,  pub- 
lic relations,  social  services,  criminal  justice,  health 
services,  social  research,  and  other  people-oriented 
positions  in  the  public  and  private  sector.  In  addition, 
the  Bachelor's  degree  provides  excellent  preparation 
for  graduate  training  in  sociology,  anthropology,  social 
services,  law,  and  business.  Both  degrees  require  a 
total  of  121  semesters  hours,  including  36  credit  hours 
in  sociology  and/or  anthropology,  as  identified  below. 
Courses  used  to  fulfill  General  Education  Require- 
ments may  be  used  to  fulfill  minor  requirements. 


Change  of  Major  into  Sociology 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Sociology  must 
have  completed  at  least  12  credit  hours  at  Clemson  or 
in  the  Bridge  Program  and  must  have  a  2.0  minimum 
Clemson/Bridge  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

Emphasis  Areas  in  Sociology 

Community  Studies-R  S  (SOC)  459,  SOC  331, 
(R  S)  495;  and  nine  credits  from  all  courses  offered 
in  anthropology  or  sociology  not  already  taken  to 
fulfill  requirements. 

Criminal  Justice— SOC  388,  389;  nine  credits 
selected  from  SOC  391,  392,  396,  397,  491,  493,  : 
494,  (R  S)  495;  and  three  credits  from  all  courses 
offered  in  anthropology  or  sociology  not  already 
taken  to  fulfill  requirements. 

General  Sociology— 18  credit  hours  selected  from  any 
courses  in  anthropology  or  sociology  not  already 
taken  to  fulfill  requirements. 

Social  Services-SOC  380,  414,  (R  S)  495;  and  nine 
credits  from  all  courses  offered  in  anthropology  or 
sociology  not  alteady  taken  to  fulfill  requirements. 

At  least  12  of  the  total  credits  must  be  from  400-level 
sociology,  rural  sociology,  and/or  anthropology 
courses;  no  more  than  nine  credit  hours  may  be 
taken  in  courses  at  the  100  or  200  level,  except  with 
approval  of  the  department  chair.  Additional  elec- 
tives  are  added  to  meet  the  minimum  of  121  hours 
required  for  graduation. 

Substance  Abuse  Certificate  Program 

The  Substance  Abuse  Certificate  Program  is  an 
interdisciplinary  program  drawn  from  courses  in 
sociology,  education,  health,  and  psychology.  Stu- 
dents study  the  causes,  consequences,  prevention, 
and  treatment  of  substance  abuse.  They  also  study 
delivery  systems  and  policy  issues  associated  with 
legal  and  illicit  substances.  Through  field  placement, 
students  come  face  to  face  with  the  problem  and  gain 
practical  experience  to  prepare  them  to  enter  the 
field  of  practicing  specialists.  The  credential  requires 
knowledge  in  theory  and  treatment  of  substance 
abuse  problems. 

Completion  of  the  Substance  Abuse  Certificate 
Program  requires  ED  C  234,  PSYCH  375,  SOC  380, 
396,  397,  (R  S)  495,  plus  a  related  course  approved 
by  the  certificate  program  director. 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 
3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elementary  Statistical  Inference 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement2 

3  -  Elective 

15 
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Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

1    t  'OMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  I  lomm.  or 

i-COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

Arts  and  1  lumanities  (I  iterature)  Requirement 

(.  IrossX  ultural  Awareness  Requirement3 

Elective 


Second  Semester 

1    SOC  205  Sociology  Lab. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement 

6  -  Minor  Requirement1 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement2 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  301  Cultural  Anthropology  or 
3  -  SOC  433  Globalization  and  Social  Change 

4  -  SOC  (R  S)  303  Methods  of  Social  Research  1 
3  -  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement4 

3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement1 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement" 

16 

Second  Semester 

3 'Advanced  Humanities  Requirement4 

6  •  Emphasis  Area  Requirement" 

6  -  Minor  Requirement' 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  SOC  460  Race,  Ethnicity,  and  Class  or 

3  -  SOC  461  Sex  Roles 
3  -Advanced  Humanities  Requirement4 
6  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement6 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  SOC  404  Sociological  Theory 

1  -  SOC  497  Sociology  Senior  Lab, 

3 -Advanced  Humanities  Requirement4 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' 

13 

1 2 1  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  foreign 
language  .ire  required. 

•See  General  Education  Requirements.  (Note:  Social  Science 
Requirement  must  be  in  .in  area  other  than  anthi 
or  sociology  1 

'See  page  86  for  approved  minors. 

Humanities  courses  numbered  300  or  higher  (A  A  H  210, 
MUSK  Z10,  IHI  \  210  excepted),  The  humanities  for  this 
purpose  include  .irt  and  atchiteitur.il  history,  communii  ation 
studies  (except  164 and  )68),  1  nglish  (except  104,  '12,  '14.  '16, 
333,  334.  $35,485,490,495),  languages,  music  philosophy, 
religion,  theatre  (except  '77.  487,  497),  and  women's  studies, 
IS  well  as  courses  enntled  Humanities. 

"ENGI   '04.  512,  M4.  or  M6 

"See  emphasis  area  requirements  in  program  description 
above 


SOCIOLOGY 
Bachelor  of  Science 

Freshman  Year 

1  irst  Semester 

3-MTHSC  101  Essential  Math  for  Inform* 

'    S(  H     201  Introduction  t"  s<  K  iolog) 
4  ■  Natural  s.  u  nee  Requirement 
'    Soi  ial  N  ience  Requirement 
'    Elective 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 
i   COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

I    I  NGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Element. n\  Statistical  Inference 
3  -  Departmental  Math  or  Science  Requirement 
'  -  Elective 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
3 -Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement1 
3  -  Departmental  Math  or  Science  Requirement2 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  SOC  205  Sociology  Lab. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 

3  -  Departmental  Math  or  Science  Requirement2 

6  -  Minor  Requirement1 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement' 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  301  Cultural  Anthropology  or 

3  -  SOC  433  Globalization  and  Social  Change 

4  -  SOC  (R  S)  303  Methods  of  Social  Research  1 
3  -  Advanced  Writing  Requirement4 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement 
3  -  Philosophy  Requirement" 
16 

Second  Semester 

I  ■  Advanced  Humanities  Requirement7 

3  -  Departmental  Math  or  Science  Requirement2 

6  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement' 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  SOC  460  Race,  Ethnicity,  and  Class  or 

3  -  SOC  461  Sex  Roles 
6-  Departmental  Math  or  Science  Requirement2 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement'' 
3  -  Elective 
15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  SOC  404  S<  k  n  '1<  ■trie  al  1 1 
1  -  SOC  497  Sociology  seii ii  >r  1 
6-  Emphasis  Area  Requirement 
'  -  Mmot  Requirement 

n 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

Itlon  Requirements.  (Not*:  Social  Science 
Requirement  miiM  l>e  in  r  than  anthl 

or  sociology.) 
:Sce  adc  nine  01  the  1M  hours  must  be  at  the  KX) 

level  or  above. 

.  M6  tor  approved  to 
J14.or316 

'See  en.;  requirements  in  program  description 

'PHI!  '2'.  J25, 326, 327, 355, or 360 
Humamtic-  courses  numbered  100  or  higher  (A  A  H  210. 
MUSIC  210,  THEA  210  excepted).  The  humanities  lor  rhic 
purpose  include  arr  and  architectural  hi*tor'. .  commu 

■    ltd  368),  English  (except  '04.  '12.  '14,  '16. 

'",  "4.  )35, 485, 490,  ■>  ■ 

religion,  theatre  (except  '77,  487,  497),  and  women's  studies, 
.is  well  II  COUnei  entitled  Humanities 
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MINORS 

Following  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  College  of  Business  and  Behavioral  Science.  Students  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same  field  or  acquire  a 
minor  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree  program. 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

American  Sign  Language  Studies 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Athletic  Leadership 

Biochemistry 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration— not  open  to  Accounting,  BS  Economics, 
Financial  Management,  Management,  or  Marketing  majors 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

Communication  Studies 

Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics 

Education— not  open  to  Graphic  Communications  majors 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship— not  open  to  Accounting,  BS  Economics,  Financial 
Management,  Management,  or  Marketing  majors 

Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

Equine  Business 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Genetics 

Geography 

Geology 

Global  Politics— not  open  to  Political  Science  majors 

Great  Works 

History 

Horticulture 

International  Engineering  and  Science 

Legal  Studies 

Management 


Management  Information  Systems— not  open  to  Management  Majors 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Microbiology 

Military  Leadership 

Modern  Languages 

Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

Nonprofit  Leadership 

Packaging  Science 

Pan  African  Studies 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Plant  Pathology 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Public  Policy— not  open  to  Political  Science  majors 

Religion 

Russian  Area  Studies 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

Screenwriting 

Sociology 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 

Theatre 

Therapeutic  Recreation 

Travel  and  Tourism 

Turfgrass 

Urban  Forestry 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

Women's  Studies 

Writing 

See  pages  36-39  for  details. 
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COLLEGE  OF 

ENGINEERING  AND 
SCIENCE 


Tin-  College  ol  Engineering  and  Science  offers  a 
■road  range  of  rigorous  and  stimulating  ba(  calaureate 
programs  thai  prcn  ide  unext  elled educational oppoi 
unities.  The  innovative  combination  ol  engineering 
and  science  disciplines  tli.it  comprises  the  College, 
facilitates  study  and  research  in  fields  transcending 
the  tr.ulition.il  disciplines.  Students  enjoy  close  in- 
■Taction  with  .1  distinguished  faculty  committed  to 
excellence  in  undergraduate  education,  as  well  .is  in 
research.  Additional  information  on  the  College  and 
its  programs  is  available  at  u  uu  clemson.edu/ces. 

Minors 

engineering  and  s,  ience  students  can  complement 
their  majors  by  selecting  minor  concentrations  of 
study.  Available  minors  include  Environmental  Engi- 
neering, International  Engineering  and  Si  ience,  and 
one  in  each  of  the  science  majors  (see  page  106). 

International  Programs 

The  world  economy  has  become  very  tightly  integrated, 
making  it  highly  important  that  engineering  and 
science  students  prepare  themselves  for  tills  global 
environment.  The  College  otters  a  minor  in  Interna- 
tional Engineering  and  Science  coupled  with  several 
programs  that  provide  opportunities  tor  students  to 
gain  international  experience.  These  include  study 
abroad  at  many  locations  around  the  world  and  EPIC 
(an  international  co-op  program).  In  addition,  engi- 
neering and  science  students  are  encouraged  to  pursue 
studs  ot  a  foreign  language.  Information  is  available 
in  the  I  'ndergraduate  Studies  Office  (107  Riggs  1  lalll 
and  at  uu u .^lemion.edu/ces/sludents/global. 

ENGINEERING  PROGRAMS 

The  bachelor  ol  Science  engineering  degree  programs 
m  Biosystems  Engineering,  Ceramic  and  Materials 
Engineering,  Chemical  Engineering,  Civil  En 
mi;,  Computer  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering, 
'  Industrial  Engineering,  and  Mechanical  1  ngineering 
are  each  accredited  by  the  Engineering  Accreditation 
Commission  (EAC)  of  ABET,  111  Market  Place, 
Suite  1050,  Baltimore,  MD  21202-4012;  telephone: 
(4101  H7-7700.  The  Biosystems  Engineering  program 
is  administered  jointly  with  the  College  ol  \  ;rii  ul 
Hire,  Forestry  and  Life  Sciences.  The  new  BS  degree 
programs  in  Bioengineefing  and  Environmental 
Engineering  are  designed  ro  meet  ABET  requirements 
and  will  be  submitted  to  ABE  I  for  accreditation 
review  when  eligible. 

All  engineering  programs  have  the  common  goal 
ot  producing  engineering  graduates  who  are  able  to 

•  apply    knowledge   ol    math,    science,    and 
engineering 

•  identify,  formulate,  and  soke  engineering  problems 

•  design  and  conduct  experiments  and  analyze 
data 


•  design  systems  01  component    to  met  1  m  •  I 
w iihm  realistii  , onstraints 

•  tuiu  Hon  1  ai  multidist  iplinary  teams 

•  1 1  immunii  ati  effet  tively 

•  conduct  themselves  professionally  and  ethically 

•  understand  en 1  ing    global,  1  •  1  inomit .  em  1 

ronmental,  and  sot  ietal  context 

•  understand  contemporary  engineering  Issues 

•  apply  in.  idem  engineering  mi  thods  tnd  t 

•  appiet  iatt  tht  need  for  [if!  |i  ing  l<  11  ning 

Each  engine  et  im  has  obje  tiw      pi  i  ifit  to 

the  discipline.  All  prepare  students  tor  a  wide  rangi 
oi  careet  opportunities  and  provide  sound  prepara 
tion  foi  graduati  study  Each  curriculum  provides 
opportunities  foi  students  to  puisne  individual 
areas  ol  interest. 

Admission  Requirements 

1  he  University  admission  requirements  an 
under  the  section  entitled  Admission.  Engineering  ap- 
plicants are  strongly  u\\  ised  to  in<  lude  rhe  following 
in  their  high  school  programs: 

Mathematics— Four  units,  including  geometry,  trigo 

nometry,  and  introductory  calculus 
Laboratory  Science— At  least  three  units,  including 
both  i  hemistry  and  physit  s 

Computing— Ar  least  one  unit,  including  introduc- 
tion ro  a  programming  language.  Applicants  should 
have  good  keyboarding  skills. 

General  Engineering  Program 

All  new  engineering  students  (including  transfei 

students  who  have  not  completed  all  courses  in  the 
freshman  engineering  curriculum)  are  admitted  into 
General  Engineering.  The  General  Engineering 
Program  provides  students  an  opportunity  ti  1  exph  >rc 
various  engineering  fields  while  getting  ,1  sound  aca- 
demic preparation  tor  engineering  study, 

Freshman  Curriculum 

First  Semester  ™~ 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  1 .1  ( )ne  variable  I 

3  -  General  Education  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  ol  One  Variable  II 
3-PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

2-3-  Departmenral  Freshman  Engineering  Req. 
3-4  -  Departmental  N  icnec  Requirement 

3-General  Education  Requirement' 
15-17 

See  Policy  on  1  ieneral  Education  Requirements  tor  Engineering 

ii  ul.i  below. 

,  iMir. 


Admission  into  Engineering  Degree 
Programs 

In  transrei  iiit. .  an  engirt 

student  must  have  completed  tht  following  cout 

intht  in   hman  engineering  curriculum  with  a  grs 

of (    hi  hi 

I   ills 

4  <  II  101  General*  hem 

)      I   \C  ii      10  5    '■  oil 

4-MIIIm    1,  6(  alculusof<  mi  Vartal  It  I 
4-MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Varial  le  II 

5  PHYS  122  Physics  with  <  alcuhu  I 

Z-3  -  Departmental  Fresh  man  Engineering  Req. 

In  addition,  the  student  must  have  the  minimum 
point  ratio  spet  Ifio  Ibyth  1  ngini  1  ring  legree 

program  fi  11  a  Ii 

Students  should  initiate  a  change-ot-major  request 
prii  IT  to  thi  eriod  during  the  semi 

when  they   expect   •  tn-hman  cur- 

riculum. Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  requireii. 

foi  admission  into  •  \  rogram  may  remain 

in  General  Engineering  until  those  requiremi 
are  met;  however,  (ieneral  Engineering  major 
not  permitted  to  rake  300-  or  400-level  engineering 
courses  Engineering  -1<  partmenrs  may  ilk  w General 
Engineering  majors  to  enroll  in  selected  200-level 
engineering  courses  (policy  varies  by  department). 
Students  admitted  into  an  engineering  degree  pro- 
gram will  follow  the  curriculum  in  effect  at  the  tin 
admission  into  t  Ieneral  Engineering,  unless  other 
approved  by  the  specific  engineering  department. 

General  Education  Requirements  for 
Engineering  Curricula 
Engineers  have  an  obligation  to  practice  their  pr 
sion  in  a  socially  responsible  manner.  The  education 

of  engineers  must  prepare  them  tor  this  responsibility 

and  make  them  awan  of  tht  o  nstraints  imposed  by 

societal  and  cultural  factors  lluis,  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences  are  an  important  component  of 
the  engineering  curricula,  Further,  the  program  ot 
studv  must  include  evliK.ition.il  experiences  add- 
ing the  intersection  ot  science  and  technology  with 
so,  ietv  and  v.  m«i  ultural  awareness. 

In  addition  to  the  University  General  Education 
Requirements,  some  engineering  majors  are  required 

omplete  additional  credit  hours  from  a  col 
approved  list.  Individual  engineering  curricula  may 
have  more  spec  itic  requirements.  For  a  complete  list 
of  acceptable  courses,  please  speak  with  an  adv  : 

Elective*  for  Engineering  Curricula 
Advisors  must  approve  any  course  taken  for  elect 

,  redit  in  the  Engineering  curricula.  Courses  excluded 

tor  elective   credit    include    PHYS    .' 

208/210. 

Registration  Requirements 

A  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  ot  2.0  or  higher  is 
required  tor  registration  in  engineering  courses 
numbered    J00  or   higher.   Priority   tor  registration 

in  engineering  courses  is  given  to  those  majors 
whom  the  course  is  a  degree  requirement.  Exceptions 
to  this  requirement  m.iv  be  granted  by  the  depart- 
ment ottering  the  course. 
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Graduation  Requirements 

In  addition  to  other  institutional  requirements, 
candidates  for  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Engineer- 
ing are  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  in  all  engineering  courses  taken 
at  Clemson.  All  courses  with  "Engineering"  in  the 
course  designator  (e.g.,  ENGR  130,  M  E  453,  etc.) 
are  used  in  this  calculation. 

The  baccalaureate  programs  in  Engineering  are  de- 
signed to  be  completed  in  four  years  (eight  regular 
semesters).  Taking  a  reduced  load  or  participating 
in  cooperative  education  will  extend  this  time.  On 
average,  Clemson  engineering  students  take  about 
four  and  one-half  years  to  complete  the  requirements 
for  graduation. 

BIOENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  undergraduate  program  in  Bioengineeting  is 
built  upon  a  rigorous  engineering  science  founda- 
tion that  is,  in  turn,  based  upon  a  broad  curriculum 
of  applied  and  life  sciences,  mathematics,  electives 
in  humanities,  social  science,  and  design.  Students 
select  a  formal  focus  that  concentrates  in  a  subtield  of 
interest  in  bioengineering:  Biomaterials  Concentra- 
tion or  Bioelectrical  Concentration. 

The  curriculum  provides  undergraduates  with  a 
solid  background  in  engineering  and  life  sciences 
in  preparation  for  advanced  studies.  Through  the 
Bioengineering  program,  graduates  acquire  an  un- 
derstanding of  biology,  biochemistry,  and  physiology 
and  the  capability  to  apply  advanced  mathematics, 
including  differential  equations  and  statistics,  sci- 
ence, and  engineering,  to  solve  the  problems  at  the 
interface  of  engineering  and  biology.  Graduates 
also  have  an  ability  to  make  measurements  on  and 
interpret  data  from  living  systems,  addressing  the 
problems  associated  with  the  interaction  between 
living  and  nonliving  materials  and  systems. 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan 

Bioengineering  undergraduates  may  begin  a  Master 
of  Science  degree  program  while  completing  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  use  a  limited  number 
of  courses  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  both  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees.  Details  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Bioengineering. 

BIOELECTRICAL 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
16 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGR  141  Programming  and  Problem  Solving 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I2 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

1  -  Biology  Requirement1 
18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIO  E  201  Intro,  to  Biomedical  Engineering 

2  -  E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 

3  -  E  C  E  202  Electric  Circuits  I 

1  -  E  C  E  209  Logic  and  Computing  Devices  Lab. 
1  -  E  C  E  211  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3_-  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II2 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  210  Introduction  to  Materials  Science 

3  -  C  E  201  Statics 

1  -  E  C  E  212  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  II 

3  -  E  C  E  262  Electric  Circuits  II 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 

14 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry2 
1  -  E  C  E  Ml  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  Ill 
3  -  E  C  E  320  Electronics  I 
3  -  E  C  E  330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Transforms 
3  -  E  C  E  380  Electromagnetics 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIO  E  302  Biomaterials 

3  -  BIO  E  370  Bioinstrumentation  and  Bioimaging 

3  -  BIOCH  305  Essential  Elements  of  Biochem. 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
3  -  Bioengineering  or  E  C  E  Technical  Requirement' 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIO  E  320  Biomechanics 

3  -  BIO  E  401  Bioengineering  Design  Theory 

4  -  BIOSC  315  Functional  Human  Anatomy 
3  -  BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

2-- BIOSC  462  Cell  Biology  Lab. 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  BIO  E  400  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  BIO  E  403  Applied  Biomedical  Design 

3  -  BIO  E  448  Tissue  Engineering 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Bioengineering  or  E  C  E  Technical  Requirement' 

16 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 
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'See  Policy  on  1  lumanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering 
Curricula.  Six  of  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy  General    ( 
Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science  and  Technol-    , 
ogy  in  Society  Requirements. 

'Students  planning  to  enter  medical  school  should  take  CH   I 
223/227  instead  of  CH  201  and  take  CH  224/228  as  an  I 
additional  course  sequence.  Students  planning  to  enter  medi- 
cal school  should  also  take  physics  laboratories  as  additional 
courses  (PHYS  124  and  PHYS  223). 

'Select  from  department-approved  list. 

Notes: 

1.  To  transfer  from  General  Engineering  into  the  Bioengineering 
degree  program,  students  must  have  a  minimum  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  of  3.0  in  courses  taken  at  Clemson  and   1 
must  have  earned  a  C  or  better  in  each  course  in  the  General    ! 
Engineering  freshman  curriculum,  including  the  Arts  and 
Humanities/Social  Science  Requirements. 

2.  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  E  C  E  courses  (excluding 
E  C  E  307,  308,  309)  only  when  all  prerequisites  have  been 
passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

3.  All  Bioelectrical  Concentration  students  must  have  a  cumula- 
tive engineering  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  to  enroll  in  any  300-  or 
400-level  E  C  E  courses. 

4.  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  excluding 
a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  E  C  E  course. 

BIOMATERIALS 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGR  141  Programming  and  Problem  Solving 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I2 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requitement'  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

1  -  Biology  Requirement' 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIO  E  201  Intto.  to  Biomedical  Engineering 

3  -  C  M  E  210  Introduction  to  Materials  Science 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry2 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3_-  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II2 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIO  E  302  Biomaterials 

3  -  C  E  201  Statics 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electtical  Engineering 

1  -  E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

2  -  E  G  208  Engr.  Graphics  and  Machine  Design 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations    I 

15 


I    S<   IllK 


( Junior  Year 
First  Semester 
p-BIOE  520  Biomechanics 

4  I'H  "iSt     >  1  S  1  iiik  tional  I  luman    \ii,iiinin 
[3-C  M  E  319  Materials  Processing  I 

]-t'M  l:  520>  Thermodynamics  of  Materials 
J-CME  52T  Fransport  Phenomena 

16 

I  Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOCH  505  Essential  I  LnHiiiMii  Riochem 
3-BIOE  321  Biofluid  Mechanics 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  tor  Science  and  1-liiL^r. 

-  Bioengineering  Technical  Requirement1 

-  Arts  and  1  hmianmes  Requirement1  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

15 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

-  BIO  E  370  Bioinstrumentation  and  Bioimaging 

-  BIO  E  401  Bioengineering  Design  Theory 
3  -  BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

3  -  PFC  415  Intro,  to  Polymer  Science  and  Engr. 

-  Bioengineering  Technical  Requirement' 


3 

15 


Second  Semester 

1  -  BIO  E  400  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  BIO  E  403  Applied  Biomedical  Design 

3  -  BIO  E  448  Tissue  Engineering 

6  -  Arts  and  I  lumanities  Requirement1  or 

6  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Bioengineering  Technical  Requirement' 

"16 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering 
Curricula.  Six  ot  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy  General 
Education  Cross-Culun  il  Avt  aieness  and  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy in  Society  Requirements. 

Students  planning  to  enter  medical  school  should  take  CH 
223/227  instead  of  CH  201  and  take  CH  224/228  as  an 
additional  course  sequence.  Students  planning  to  enter  medi- 
cal school  should  also  take  physics  laboratories  as  additional 
courses  (PHYS  124  and  PHYS  223). 

'Select  from  department-approved  list 

Mm    rbtransfei  from  ( ienerai  Engineering  into  the  Bioei 
ins  degree  program,  students  must  have  a  minimum  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio  ot  5.0  in  ^  oiirses  taken  at  Clemson  and 
must  have  earned  a  ('  or  better  in  each  course  in  the  I 
Engineering  freshman  curriculum  including  the  Arts  and 
Humanities/Social  Science  Requirements. 


BIOSYSTEMS 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Biosystems  enginei  ring  is  a  sciem 

ing  discipline  thai  integrates  engineering 
and  design  w ith  applied  bi(  1       1  i  al  an  I 

environmental  iciences.  Biosystem    engineers  use 
engini  ering   u  il    1     ind  di   <•■'•  b  •    <  ih  1   pro!  lems 
involving  microorganisms,  anim 
e<  osystems.   I  he  bit  1 

im  is  uniqui   among  enginei disi  iplines 

because  it  incorporates  bioprocess,  structural  and 
mechanK  al  design 

The  B.S.  in  Biosystem  1  Engineering  1  -  nationally 
accredited  by  ABET,  the  Accreditation  Board  foi 

Engineering  and  Technology.  Students  who 
the   1  s.i .  Men  ■     1  eligible  fol 

licensing  as  professional  engineers  after  gaining  ac- 
ceptable experience  and  passing  the  Fundamentals 
1  ngineering  and  the  Principles  and  Practice  ol 
Engineering  examinations 

I  Indergraduate  students  in  Biosystems  Engineering 
may  partit  ipate  in  ew  iting  research  opportunities  in 

the  areas  of  water  quality,  bioprocessing,  non-point 
source  pollution,  instrumentation  and  control,  and 
biofuels  production. 

Graduates  in  biosystems  engineering  are  well 
equipped  to  use  their  expertise  in  engineering  in 
many  areas  that  affect  our  quality  ot  lite  and  envi- 
ronment. They  have  broad  training  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry  and  biological  sciences,  as  well 
as  a  sound  background  in  the  engineering  sciences. 
Biosystems  engineers  are  sought  by  industry  and 
public  service  organizations  primarily  for  their  ability 
to  apply  engineering  expertise'  to  living  systems  and  to 
the  management  of  land  and  water  resourt  1 

For  further  information,  visit  http://u^u'.cI«TTUon. 
edu/cafb/departments/biosystemsen^beng/ 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's 
Program 

Under  this  plan,  students  may  reduce  the  time 
necessary  to  earn  both  degrees  by  applying  graduate 
credits  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  program 
requirements. 

Undergraduate  students  in  Biosystems  Engineering 
may  begin  a  Master  of  Science  or  a  Master  of  Engi- 
neering  Degree  in  Environmental  Engineering  and 
Science  while  completing  the  BS  degret 

the  Applied  Biotechnology  Concentration  ma 
graduate  credits  toward  a  Master  ot  Science  DegTee 
in  Bioengineering. 

Students  are  encouraged   to  obtain  the  S] 
requirements  for  the  dual  degree  from  the  academic 
departments  involved  as  early  as  possible  in  their  un- 
dergraduate program.  See  Academic  Regulations  in  this 
catalog  tor  enrollment  guidelines  and  procedure- 
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APPLIED  moil  (  ll\oi.()(,Y 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  War 
first  Semester 

2  1  1  [meeting  D  •  ill- 
•1    CH  101  General  Chem 

1  I  \  1 1 1   103  A 

4 -MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Arts  and  I  Im  'or 

new 

16 

Se<  ond  n  mester 

4 -CI  i 

2  -  ENGR  130  Engineering  Fundami  1 

4 -MTHSC  108  t  >  me  Variable  II 

!    PHYS  122  Phy  ii  i  with  Calculus  1 

3  -  Arts  and  Hun  quirement'or 

)    Si  K  11I  s>  ieni  e  Requirement1 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

first  Semester 

2  -  B  E  210  Intro,  to  Biosystems  I  1 

4  -  MTHSC  206  CaK  1  eralVarial 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

4  -  Biology  Requirement2 
3  -  Statics  Requirement 

16 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  212  Fundamentals  of  Biosystems  I  ngr. 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  EngT./Computer  Graphics 

3  -  M  E  310  Thermodynamic-  and  I  le  it  Iru 

3  -  CH  E  220  Chem.  Engr.  Thermodynamics  I 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Mr  n  il 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Eq 

2  -  Dynamics  Requirement 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  312  Biol.  Kinetics  and  Reactor  Modeling 
4-C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics  or 

4  -  CH  E  230  Fluids/Heat  Transfer 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

3  -  Mechanics  ot  Materials  Requircn 

4  -  Organic  Chemistry  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  B  E  314  Biosystems  1  ignor 

(    Ml    106  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design 
3  -  B  E  412  Heat  and  Mas-  Transport  in  B  E 
4-  B  E  415  Instrumentation  and  Control  I 
-tern-  Enow 

3  -  B  E  (CH  E)  428  Biochemical  Engineering 

4  -  Biochemistry  Requirement4 

17 

Senior  Year 

first  Semester 

J    B  E  414  Biosystems  I  ngr.  Unit  Operations 

3  -  B  E  43S  !  ineering  I  v 

2  -  B  E  474  Biosystems  Engr   IV- 

6 -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 
6  -  Social  Science  Requirement 

3  -  Lite  Science  Requirement3 
17 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  B  E  435  Appl.  in  Biotechnology  Engineering 

2  -  B  E  475  Biosystems  Engr.  Capstone  Design 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Engineering  Requirement" 
2  -  Elective 
13 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering 
Curricula.  Six  of  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy  General 
Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy in  Society  Requirements. 

;See  advisor.  Select  from  department-approved  list. 

'CH  223  and  227  (preferred)  or  CH  201 

'BIOCH  301/302  or  305/306 

'MICRO  41 3  or  any  approved  300-400-level  course  in  BIOCH, 
BIOSC,  GEN,  or  MICRO 

Notes: 

1.  Biosystems  Engineering  students  are  allowed  to  enmll  in 
upper-level  B  E  courses  only  when  the  following  prerequisites 
have  been  completed  with  C  or  better:  C  E  206,  208,  341, 
CH  E  220,  230,  E  M  201,  202,  M  E  201,  302,  310,  MTHSC 
206,  208,  PHYS  221. 

2.  Students  accepted  to  a  combined  BS/MS  program  must  take 
600-level  instead  of  400-level  courses  for  Life  Science  and 
Engineering  Requirements. 

3.  To  complete  premedicine  requirements,  students  must  take 
BIOL  104/106  or  111,  CH  224,  228,  and  PHYS  124,  223  as 
additional  courses. 


NATURAL  RESOURCES 
AND  ENVIRONMENT 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

2  -  ENGR  130  Engineering  Fundamentals 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  B  E  210  Intro,  to  Biosystems  Engineering 

2  -  B  E  222  Geomeasurements 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

4  -  Biology  Requirement2 
3  -  Statics  Requirement2 

18 


Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  212  Fundamentals  of  Biosystems  Engr. 

2  -  E  G  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Comp.  Graphics 

3  -  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 

2  -  Dynamics  Requirement2 
17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  312  Biol.  Kinetics  and  Reactor  Modeling 

4  -  C  E  321  Geotechnical  Engineering  or 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 
4-C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

3  -  Mechanics  of  Materials  Requirement2 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  B  E  314  Biosystems  Engr.  Mechanical  Design  or 
3  -  M  E  306  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design 

3  -  B  E  322  Small  Watershed  Hydrology  and 
Sedimentology 

3  -  B  E  412  Heat  and  Mass  Transport  in  B  E 

4  -  B  E  415  Instrumentation  and  Control  for  B  E 
3  -Structural  Design  Requirement2 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  B  E  414  Biosystems  Engr.  Unit  Operations 
3  -  B  E  464  Non-Point  Source  Management  in 
Engineered  Ecosystems 

2  -  B  E  474  Biosystems  Engr.  Design/Project  Mgt. 
6  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

6  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Engineering  Requirement2 

17 

Second  Semester 

2  -  B  E  421  Engineering  Syst.  for  Soil  Water  Mgt. 

2  -  B  E  475  Biosystems  Engr.  Capstone  Design 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
3  -  Engineering  Requirement 
2  -  Elective 
12 

128  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  tor  Engineering 
Curricula.  Six  of  these  ctedit  hours  must  also  satisfy  C  icncral 
Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy in  Society  Requirements. 

2See  advisor.  Select  from  department-approved  list. 

Notes: 

1.  Biosystems  Engineering  students  are  allowed  to  enroll  in 
upper-level  B  E  courses  only  when  the  following  prerequisites 
have  been  completed  with  C  or  better:  C  E  206,  208,  341, 
CH  E  220,  230,  E  M  201,  202,  M  E  201,  302,  310,  MTHSC.: 
206,  208,  PHYS  221. 

2.  Students  accepted  to  a  combined  BS/MS  program  must 
take  600-level  instead  of  400-level  courses  for  Engineering 
Requirements. 


CERAMIC  AND  MATERIALS 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  School  of  Materials  Science  and  Engineering  of- 
fers undergraduate  degrees  in  Ceramic  and  Materials 
Engineering,  and  Polymer  and  Fiber  Chemistry. 

Ceramic  and  materials  engineers  design,  develop, 
and  participate  in  the  manufacture  of  both  standard 
and  new  materials  intended  for  use  in  a  wide  variety 
of  industries  with  diverse  applications.  These  range 
from  the  traditional  materials  industries,  such  as 
structural  clay,  foundry,  or  whiteware  industries  to 
the  newer  industries,  such  as  the  semiconductor  or 
aerospace  industries.  The  broad  career  responsibili- 
ties of  tliis  discipline  require  competence  in  science, 
engineering,  mathematics,  and  the  social  sciences. 
The  curriculum  develops  skills  in  problem  solving, 
engineering  analysis,  and  design  as  well  as  oral  and 
written  communication. 

The  baccalaureate  program  integrates  laboratory 
with  classroom  experiences  to  prepare  students  for 
life-long  learning.  Courses  covering  thermodynamics, 
kinetics,  mechanical  behavior,  processing,  and  char- 
acterization of  materials  prepare  students  for  careers 
in  industry  and/or  for  graduate  school. 

In  addition  to  the  common  educational  objectives 
of  all  engineering  programs,  baccalaureate  degree 
graduates  in  Ceramic  and  Materials  Engineering 
will  be  able  to 

•  demonstrate  learning  consistent  with  Acctedita- 
tion  Board  for  Engineering  and  Technology  Engi- 
neering Criteria  2000  for  ceramic  and  materials 
engineering  programs 

•  function  easily  and  well  in  the  laboratory  and  plant 
environments  and 

•  serve  the  local,  national,  and  international  ceramic 
and  materials  communities 

Specifically,  the  Accreditation  Board  for  Engineering 
and  Technology  Engineering  Criteria  2000  requires 
that  baccalaureate  degree  graduates  in  Ceramic  and 
Materials  Engineering  be  able  to 

•  apply  advanced  scientific  and  engineering  prin- 
ciples to  materials  systems 

•  demonstrate  an  integrated  understanding  of  the 
scientific  and  engineering  principles  underlying 
structure,  properties,  processing,  and  performance 
relationships 

•  apply  this  understanding  to  the  solution  of  ceramic 
and  materials  engineering  selection  and  design 
problems  and 

•  apply  appropriate  experimental,  statistical,  and 
computational  methods  to  advantage  in  the  solu- 
tion of  ceramic  and  materials  problems 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

16 
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Second  Semester 

Mil  102  General  Chemistry 

2  -  ENGR  130  Engineering  Fundamentals 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  ol  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

I    Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3-C  M  E  210  Introduction  to  Materials  Science 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

6  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

6  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  C  M  E  241  Merries  Lab. 
3  -  C  E  201  Statics 

2  -  E  Ci  209  Intro,  to  Engr./Computer  Graphics 

3  -  MSckE  324  Statistics  tor  Materials  Science 

and  Engineering 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Dirt.  Equations 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  319  Materials  Processing  I 

3  -  C  M  E  326  Thermodynamics  of  Materials 

3  -  C  M  E  327  Transport  Phenomena 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  Technical  Writing  Requirement 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  328  Phase  Diagrams  for  Materials 
Processing  and  Applications 

2  -  C  M  E  342  Structure/Property  Lab. 

3  -  C  M  E  361  Process,  of  Metals  and  Composites 
3  -  C  M  E  422  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materials 
3  - 1  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 

3_-  PFC  303  Textile  Chemistry 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 


-  C  M  E  402  Solid  State  Materials 

-  C  M  E  41  3  Noncrystalline  Materials 

-  C  M  E  432  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Syst. 

-  C  M  E  441  Manufacturing  Lab. 

-  PFC  415  Inrro.  to  Polymer  Science  and  Engr. 

-  Research  Requirement 


Second  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  407  Senior  Capstone  Design 

3-C  M  E  416  Electronic  Properties  of  Materials 

3  -  C  M  E  424  Optical  Materials  and  Applications 

3  -  C  M  E  433  Combustion  Systems  and 

Environmental  Emissions 
1  -C  M  E  445  Practice  of  Materials  Engineering 
13 

125  Total  Semester  Hours 
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CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Tin-  Department  ol  (  hemical  and  Biomoleculai 
Engineering  oilers  the  Bachelor  oi  Scienci 
in  Chemical   I  ngineering.  Chemical   I  ngu 
students  select  one  of  several  emphasis  areas  (  ucha 
energy  studies  or  en\  ironnient.il  engini  i 
centration  in  Biomolecular  Engineering  (to  | 
them  tor  medical  school  or  .i  career  in  biotechn 
or  any  approved  minor. 

Chemical  engineering  is  1  vised  on  chemistry,  biology, 

physi<  s,  and  mathematics.  The  curriculum  at  Clem- 
son  includes  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction 
and  emphasizes  broadly  applicable  fundamental 
principles  and  current  technology  to  prepare  gradu 
ates  for  professional  practice  and  professional  growth. 
Graduates  will  have  careers  characterized  by  success 
in  chemical  engineering  practice,  post-graduate 
education,  or  other  areas  such  as  medicine  and  law 
that  make  use  of  engineering  skills;  demonstrated 
success  in  the  design  of  chemical  processes  and/or 
identification,  formulation,  and  solution  of  chemi- 
cal engineering  problems;  ethical  behavior  in  all 
endeavors;  demonstrated  effectiveness  in  teamwork. 
communication,  and  service  to  society  through  their 
professional  contributions;  demonstrated  technical 
and/or  managerial  leadership;  and  demonstrated 
commitment  to  lifelong  learning. 

Chemical  engineers  are  involved  in  the  research, 
manufacture,  sales,  and  use  of  commodity  and  spe- 
cialty chemicals,  fuels,  pharmaceuticals,  electronic 
components,  synthetic  fibers  and  textiles,  food  and 
consumer  goods,  and  many  other  products.  They 
work  on  environmental  pollution  prevention  and 
remediation  and  apply  engineering  sciencejp  solve 
medical  and  health-related  problems. 

The  Department  of  Chemical  and  Biomolecular 
Engineering  also  offers  advanced  study  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
degrees.  Additional  information  is  available  at  www. 
ces.clemson.edu/chemeng. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemisrrv 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CH  E  1  30  Chemical  Engineering  H 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

vial  Science  Requirement' 
17 
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Sophomore  Year 

I  irM  Semester 

ill1  In  inistry 

4     i    III    211  Intro   1. 1  Ch(  '  ni; 

4- Mill1-  eralVarial 

I    PHYS  221  Physicswitht  aleukia  II 
<    An-  and  Humanities  Requirement' or 
1    s. .,  ill  -  luiremeni 

17 

Second  Semester 

I   CH  224<  frganii  (  hemistry 

l-CH  ini(  (  in  in i  itry  I-ab. 

3 -CHE  220  Civ  [i  Thermodynamics  I 

4   CHE23I   Flui  I    Heal  rransfer 

4-  MTHSC  208  Intro  to  Ordinary  I  Mfl 

15 

Junior  Year 

1  irst  Semester 

l-CH  339  Physical  Chemistry  I 
3-CH  E  307  Unit  Oi  Lab.  1 

3  -  CH  E  319  Engineering  Materials 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Ba  ring 

1  -  E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 
J    Arts  and  I  lumanities  Requirement'  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

3  -  Biochemistry  Requiren 
16 

Second  Semester 

3-CH  332  Physical  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  340  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 

3-CH  E  321  Chemical  EngT.  Thermodynamics  H 

4  -  CH  E  330  Mass  rransfer  and  £  Proc 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirem 
1    Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -CHE  407  Unit  Operations  Lab.  II 
3-CH  E  4 31  Chemical  Process  Design  I 

1  -  CH  E  443  Chemical  Engr.  Senior  Seminar  I 
3  -  CH  E  450  Chemical  Reaction  Engineering 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

)     So*  i  u  v>  it  n<  e  Requirement 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  E  3^  ;  Pri  cess  I  )ynamics  and  i  Control 

3-CH  E  433  Process  Design  II 

1  -  CH  E  444  Chemical  Engr.  Senior  Seminar  II 

3 -MICRO 413  Industrial  Microbiology 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement 

13 

127  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  folic)  on  Hum  i  icinccr- 
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College  of  Engineering  and  Science 


BIOMOLECULAR  ENGINEERING 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  CH  E  130  Chemical  Engineering  Tools 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

r7 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

4  -  CH  E  211  Intro,  to  Chemical  Engineering 
4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemistry 

2  -  BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biochemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  229  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

3  -  CH  E  220  Chemical  Engr.  Thermodynamics  I 

4_;  CH  E  230  Fluids/Heat  Transfer 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

3  -  CH  E  307  Unit  Operations  Lab.  I 

3  -  CH  E  319  Engineering  Materials 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIO  E  302  Biomaterials 

3  -  BMOLE  425  Biomolecular  Engineering 

3  -  CH  E  321  Chemical  Engr.  Thermodynamics  II 

4  -  CH  E  330  Mass  Transfer  and  Separation  Proc. 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  431  Physical  Approach  to  Biochemistry 

3  -  BMOLE  403  Biotransport  Phenomena 

3  -  CH  E  407  Unit  Operations  Lab.  II 

3  -  CH  E  431  Chemical  Process  Design  I 

1  -  CH  E  443  Chemical  Engr.  Senior  Seminar  I 

3  -  CH  E  450  Chemical  Reaction  Engineering 

li 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  E  353  Process  Dynamics  and  Control 

3  -  CH  E  433  Process  Design  II 

1  -  CH  E  444  Chemical  Engr.  Senior  Seminar  II 

3  -  MICRO  413  Industrial  Microbiology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
3  -  Engineering  Requirement2 

16 

131  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineer- 
ing Curricula.  Six  of  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy  the 
Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science  and  Technology  in 
Society  Requirements. 

2B  E  (CH  E)  428,  BMOLE  423,  426,  or  427 

Note:  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  includ- 
ing a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  CH  E  course. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Civil  Engineering  involves  the  planning,  design,  con- 
struction management,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  facilities  and  systems  in  the  built  environment, 
including  bridges,  buildings,  airports,  water  supply 
systems,  ports,  dams,  and  highways. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  Civil 
Engineering  includes  the  common  educational  goals 
listed  on  page  87  for  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
Science.  The  complete  objectives  of  the  program  can 
be  found  at  www.ce.clemson.edu. 

The  first  two  years  provide  students  with  building 
blocks  necessary  to  be  successful  civil  engineers, 
including  proficiency  in  calculus,  engineering  me- 
chanics, physics,  and  chemistry.  During  the  junior 
year,  students  receive  a  broad  introduction  to  the 
fundamental  areas  of  civil  engineering  (structures, 
hydraulics,  geotechnical,  transportation,  environ- 
mental, construction  materials,  and  construction 
engineering  and  management).  Design  experiences 
are  integrated  throughout  the  curriculum,  culminat- 
ing in  the  senior  year  with  a  major  capstone  design 
project.  In  addition,  during  the  senior  year,  students 
can  select  from  available  emphasis  areas  that  serve  to 
strengthen  their  undergraduate  background. 

The  Civil  Engineering  program  prepares  students  to 
work  immediately  upon  graduation  in  most  areas  of 
civil  engineering  or  to  pursue  graduate  degrees.  Stu- 
dents are  also  exposed  to  issues  related  to  professional 
practice,  including  professional  registration,  life-long 
learning,  and  communication  and  team  skills.  Because 
a  concerned  society  demands  a  realistic  consideration 
of  the  impacts  of  engineering  projects,  civil  engineer- 
ing students  are  also  educated  in  the  broad  areas  of 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  allows  eligible 
students  to  count  up  to  six  hours  of  graduate  credit 
(600-  and  800-level  courses)  toward  both  the  bach- 
elor's and  master's  degrees.  Students  participating  in 
this  program  must  have  completed  the  junior  year, 
must  have  earned  a  minimum  3.4  grade-point  ratio, 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  department.  Details  of 
the  suggested  curriculum  and  program  information 
are  available  from  the  department. 
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Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
16 

Second  Semester 

2  -  ENGR  130  Engineering  Fundamentals 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 
1-PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  E  201  Statics 


E  G  210  Intro,  to  Engr./Computer  Graphics 
MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 
Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  C  E  206  Structural  Mechanics 

2  -  C  E  208  Dynamics 

3  -  C  E  255  Geomatics 

2  -  C  E  352  Economic  Evaluation  of  Projects 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  C  E  301  Structural  Analysis 

3  -  C  E  331  Construction  Engineering  and  Mgt. 

4  -  C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 
4  -  C  E  351  Civil  Engineering  Materials 

3  -  EX  ST  301  Introductory  Statistics 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  E  31 1  Transportation  Engineering  Planning 

and  Design 

4  -  C  E  321  Geotechnical  Engineering 

3  -  C  E  342  Applied  Hydraulics  and  Hydrology 
1  -  C  E  353  Professional  Seminar 
3  -  EE&S  401  Environmental  Engineering 
3  -  Design  Technical  Requirement' 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  Design  Technical  Requirement2  ' 

6  -  Technical  Requirement1 

3  -  Technical  Requirement  Restricted' 

15 


( lollegi 


Second  Semester 

3  -  C  E  45L)  ( Capstone  Design  Proje<  i 
3  •  Arts  and  I  lumanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (1  iterative)  Requirement 
3  -  Technical  Requirement ' 
3  -  Elective 
75 

128  Total  Semester  1  lours 

'Sec  Police  on  1  In  in. in  itics  ami  Social  Sciences  tot  Engineering 
Curricula,  Six  or  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisf)  ( ieneral 
1:  J  in. a  ion  i  IrossOiItural  Awareness  and  Science  and  rechnol 
og>  in  Society  Requirements. 

:Sce  advisor  lor  approved  list. 

'Sec  advisor  tor  approved  list,  rechnical  Requirements  and 
electives  may  be  used  to  complete  an  emphasis  area  in  one  of 
the  following  fields:  Applied  fluid  Mechanics,  Construction, 

environmental  Engineering,  (ieorechnic.il  cicocm  ironmen- 
tal  Engineering,  Structural  Engineering,  or  Transportation 
Engineering. 
Note  Civil  Engineering  students  m.iv  neither  enroll  in  nor 
receive  credit  tor  any  C  E  or  E  M  course  unless  they  have  a  2.0 
Engineering  grade-point  ratio  and  a  passing  gmdc  in  course 
prerequisites  th.it  have  .i  C  E  or  E  M  designation. 

COMPUTER  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Computer  engineers  have  excellent  career  oppor- 
tunities in  the  design  and  application  ot  hardware 
and  software  components  for  a  variety  of  computer 
applications.  These  include  mainframe,  desktop, 
and  embedded  microprocessor  platforms,  as  well  as 
the  networking  of  various  types  of  computers  and 
peripherals. 

Based  on  a  strong  foundation  in  mathematics, 
computer  science,  and  the  physical  sciences,  the 
Computer  Engineering  program  includes  engineering 
science  and  design  in  circuits,  electronics,  computer 
organizations  and  design,  peripheral  interfacing,  and 
software  engineering.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  hands-on 
experience  with  networked  computer  systems,  micro, 
mini-,  and  mainframe  computers,  and  the  solution  of 
a  wide  range  ot  practical  problems  using  engineering 
principles.  In  addition  to  these  technical  skills,  stu- 
dents learn  to  communicate  effectively  and  to  develop 
interpersonal,  teamwork,  and  management  skills, 
all  of  which  contribute  to  success  in  a  professional 
engineering  career.  The  program  is  also  an  excellent 
preparation  tor  graduate  study. 

Information  on  the  program  and  its  objectives  is  ,i\  ,ul- 
able  at  iiivu.clemson.edu/ces/deparimenu/ece/. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CHS  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGR  141  Programming  and  Probli 

4 -MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3-  P1IVS  122  Physics with<  alculus  l 

6  -  Arts  and  I  lumanities  Requin  mi  Mt'  ot 
6 -Social  Science  Rcquircnii  -lit 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  1 1 1  Elementary  (  omputet 

Programming  in  C/C++ 

2  -  E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  1  V\  it  es 

3  -  E  C  E  202  Electric  Circuits  I 

1  -  E  C  E  209  Logic  and  Computing  IV\  ices  I  ab. 
1  -  E  C  E  211  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3-PHYS221  Physics  with  (.alculus  11 


Second  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  212  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  II 

3  -  E  C  E  222  Systems  Programming  Concepts  tor 

Computer  Engineering 
3  -  E  C  E  262  Electric  Circuits  II 

3  -  E  C  E  272  Computer  Organization 

1  -  E  C  E  273  Computer  Organization  Laboratory 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  E  C  E  223  Computer  Systems  Engineering 
1  -EC  E  311  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  Ill 
3  -  E  C  E  320  Electronics  I 
3  -  E  C  E  330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Transforms 
3  -  E  C  E  371  Microcontroller  Interfacing 

1  -  E  C  E  372  Microcontroller  Interfacing  Lab. 
3_-  MTHSC  31 1  Linear  Algebra 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  E  C  E  317  Random  Signal  Analysis         — 

3  -  E  C  E  (CP  SC)  ^22  Intro,  to  Operating  Systems 

3  -  E  C  E  327  Digital  Computer  Design 

3  -  E  C  E  352  Programming  Systems 

3  -  MTHSC  419  Discrete  Math.  Structures  I 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  ot 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  E  C  E  409  Continuous  and  Discrete  Sys.  Design 

2  -  E  C  E  495  Integrated  System  Design  I 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

6  -  Computer  Engineering  Technical  Requirement 

17 

Second  Semester 

2  -  E  C  E  496  Integrated  System  Design  II 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literanire)  Requirement3 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  ot 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
6  -  Computer  Engr.  Depth  Tech.  Requirement 

14 

127  Total  Semester  Hours 
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2   All  l  ornpurei  I  ngitio  in 
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400-1. 
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to  complete  successful!)  ■ 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Electrical  engineers  are  in  high  demand  tor  a  wide 

range  Oi   infl  ns.   Professional  duties 

blem  solving  to  the  di 

components  and  swi  niv  ["hescopt  o(  employment 

require-    i  in   i  ;th  and  depth  ot  knowledge 

and  technical  skills, which  ate  reflected  in  the  Electri- 
cal Engineering  program.  This  pp 
an  excellent  pre]  luate  edu 

Detailed  informal  found  at  wwu  clemson. 

edu/ces/departments/ece/. 

Building  on  a  foundation  of  mathei  I  physi- 

cal sju'iues,  students  progress  into  the  application 

of  these  in  the  engineering  scienci  ireas  of  <  ireuits. 
electronics,  communications,  controls,  powi 

subjects,  students  also 

begin  to  apply  the  concepts  and  techniques  learned 
to  the  design  of  circuits  and  s\stt  ms.  "senior  techni- 
cal design  courses  otter  the  opportunity  to  further 
develop  expertise  in  a  selo  I 

In  addition  to  these  technical  skills,  students  learn 
to  communicate  effectively,  both  orally  and  with 
the  written  word.  Because  engineers  uork  tor  the 
benefit  ot  society,  the  curriculum  includes  a  strong 
component  ot  humanities  and  social  science  courses. 
Also,  many  project  design  assignments  enable  the 
development  >>t  interpersonal,  teamwork,  and  man- 
agement skills,  which  are  necessary  for  success  in  a 
professional  engineering  career. 

Freshman  Year 
First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 

J    ENG1    103  Accelerated  Composition 
4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3 -Arts  ,tnA  Humanities  Rcquircmci  I 

i  i.il  Science  Requirement 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3 -ENGR  141  Programming  and  Problem  Solving 

4-MTHm    108<    ilcul  is    f  One  Variable  II 

3-PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement 

I    Social  Science  Requirement 

L7 


College  of  Engineering  and  Science 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  111  Elementary  Computer 

Programming  in  C/C++ 

E  C  E  201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 

E  C  E  202  Electric  Circuits  I 

E  C  E  209  Logic  and  Computing  Devices  Lab. 

E  C  E  211  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 


Second  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  212  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  II 

3  -  E  C  E  262  Electric  Circuits  II 

3  -  E  C  E  272  Computer  Organization 

1  -  E  C  E  273  Computer  Organization  Laboratory 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'  or 
3  -  Electrical  Engineering  Technical  Req/' 
15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  311  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  Ill 

3  -  E  C  E  320  Electronics  I 

3  -  E  C  E  330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Transforms 

3  -  E  C  E  371  Microcontroller  Interfacing 

1  -  E  C  E  372  Microcontroller  Interfacing  Lab. 

3  -  E  C  E  380  Electromagnetics 

3  -  Advanced  Mathematics  Requirement4 

17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  E  C  E  312  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  IV 
3  -  E  C  E  317  Random  Signal  Analysis 

3  -  E  C  E  321  Electronics  II 
3  -  E  C  E  360  Electric  Power  Engineering 
3  -  E  C  E  381  Fields,  Waves,  and  Circuits 
3-  ENGL  314 Technical  Writing 

16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  E  C  E  409  Continuous  and  Discrete  Syst.  Des. 
3  -  E  C  E  427  Communications  Systems 

2  -  E  C  E  495  Integrated  Systems  Design  I 

3  -  Electrical  Engineering  Technical  Req/ 

14 

Second  Semester 

2  -  E  C  E  496  Integrated  System  Design  II 
6  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

6  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement'  or 
3  -  Electrical  Engineering  Technical  Req.' 
3  -  Electrical  Engineering  Technical  Req.  Depth' 

14 

126  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering 
Curricula.  Six  of  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy  General 
Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy in  Society  Requirements. 


:Students  may  enroll  in  E  C  E  222  for  a  common  semester  with 
Computer  Engineering.  Those  not  selecting  this  option  should 
complete  the  Electrical  Engineering  Technical  Requirement 
in  the  senior  year. 

'Select  from  department-approved  list. 

"MTHSC  434,  435,  453,  or  454 

Notes: 

1.  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  E  C  E  courses  (excluding 
E  C  E  307,  308,  309)  only  when  all  prerequisites  have  been 
passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 

2.  All  Elecrrical  Engineering  students  must  have  a  cumulative 
engineering  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  to  enroll  in  any  300-  or 
400-level  E  C  E  courses. 

3.  No  student  may  exceed  a  maximum  of  two  attempts,  excluding 
a  W,  to  complete  successfully  any  E  C  E  course. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Our  complex  world  faces  many  challenges,  includ- 
ing contaminated  water  supplies,  hazardous  wastes, 
an  increasing  population  and  limited  resources. 
Environmental  engineers  help  to  solve  many  of  the 
environmental  problems  faced  by  society  using  the 
principles  of  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  mathemat- 
ics and  earth  sciences.  An  undergraduate  degree  in 
Environmental  Engineering  opens  the  door  to  a 
variety  of  rewarding  career  options.  Environmental 
engineers  protect  water  quality  by  designing  water 
and  wastewater  treatment  systems;  ensure  public 
safety  by  managing  solid,  hazardous  and  radioactive 
wastes;  improve  air  quality  by  controlling  emissions 
from  mobile  and  stationary  sources;  reduce  human 
health  risks  by  tracking  contaminants  as  they  move 
through  the  environment;  clean  up  toxic  waste  spills 
and  restore  historically  contaminated  sites;  and 
design  a  more  sustainable  future  by  understanding 
our  use  of  resources. 

The  curriculum  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
in  Environmental  Engineering  consists  of  128-130 
credit  hours  and  the  Natural  Systems  Concentration 
also  consists  of  128-130  credit  hours.  The  first  two 
years  of  the  program  are  common  for  all  students 
enrolled  in  the  degree.  In  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
students  may  select  a  core  curriculum  that  emphasizes 
areas  traditionally  associated  with  environmental  en- 
gineering, such  as  water  and  wastewater  management, 
solid  and  hazardous  waste  management,  air  pollution 
control,  pollution  prevention  and  risk  assessment. 
Alternatively,  students  entering  their  junior  year  may 
choose  the  Natural  Systems  Concentration,  which 
places  a  greater  emphasis  on  environmental  processes 
in  natural  environments.  All  students  participate  in 
two  professional  seminar  courses  and  complete  a 
capstone  design  project. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

2  -  ENGR  130  Engineering  Fundamentals 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  and 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Laboratory  or 

5  -  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology 

C  E  201  Statics 

EE&S  201  Environmental  Engineering  Fund.  I 

MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 


3 
3 
4 
3 

17-18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  or 
3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  and 
1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory 

2  -  C  E  208  Dynamics 

2  -  E  G  210  Comp.-Aided  Design  and  Engr.  Apps.2 
4  -  EE&S  202  Environmental  Engineering  Fund  II 
4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 

3  -  EE&S  430  Air  Pollution  Engineering 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology' 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3-4  -  Statistics  Requirement4 

17-18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  EE&S  402  Water  and  Wastewater  Treatment 
3  -  EE&S  484  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Mgt. 

3  -  M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer 

4  -  Earth  Science  Requirement5 

2  -  Engineering  Economics  Requirement6 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  EE&S  450  Environ.  Engr.  Senior  Seminar 
3  -  EE&S  480  Environmental  Risk  Assessment 
3  -  EE&S  486  Pollution  Prevention 

5  -  Engineering  or  Science  Requirement7 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  B  E  (EE&S)  451  Newman  Seminar  and  Lecture 

Series  in  Natural  Resources  Engineering 
3  -  EE&S  475  Capstone  Design  Project 
3  -  EE&S  485  Hazardous  Waste  Management 

6  -  Engineering  or  Science  Requirement' 

13 

128-130  Total  Semester  Hours 
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'See  Policy  tut  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering 
Curricula.  II  1ST  124  is  required  and  satisfies  the  Si  ience  and 
Technology  in  Society  General  Education  Requirement  and 
three  hours  o(  the  Social  Science  t  reneral  Education  Require- 
ment Three  ot  these  credit  hours  must  glso  satisfy  General 
Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement  Students 
.ire  encouraged  to  select  PHI1  $45  to  fulfill  the  Arts  and  Hu 
inanities  (Non  I  iterature)  General  Education  Requirement 

:E  G  2i>>  may  he  substituted, 

jBIOSC  210  may  be  substituted.  Students  sclcitint;  this  option 
must  make  up  one  hour  in  any  mannci  they  choose. 

Select  from  EX  ST  301,  GEOL  211  or  MTHSC    102 
SelectGEOl  101  and  103,  or  CSENV  202. 
"Sclea  I'  E  >52oi  1  H  384. 

Choose  any  combination  ot  engineering  and/or  sciences 
courses  from  a  department-approved  hsr 

NATURAL  SYSTEMS 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

2  -  ENGR  130  Engineering  Fundamentals 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  and 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Laboratory  or 
5  -  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology 

3  -  C  E  201  Statics 

3  -  EE&.S  201  Environmental  Engineering  Fund.  I 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

17-18 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  or 
3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  and 
1  -  CH  2270rganic  Chemistry  Laboratory 

2  -  C  E  208  Dynamics 

2  -  E  G  210  Comp.-Aided  Design  and  Engr.  Apps.: 
4-  EE&.S  202  Environmental  Engineering  Fund.  II 
4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4-C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics 

4 -CSENV  202  Soils 

4  -  MICRO  305  General  Microbiology' 

3  -  Natural  Systems  Engineering  Requirement4 
3-4  -  Statistics  Requirement'' 

IcM9 


Second  Semester 

J- BE  J22  Small  Watershed  Hydro.  Sediment 

4    B  E  415  Instrumentation  and  i  lontrols 

3  -  EEckS  402  Watet  and  Wastewati  i  In  atment 

3  -  M  F  M0  Thermodynamic  s  and  l  leal  I  ransfer 

3  -  Art*,  and  I  lutn.initu  a  Requirement 

5   Sot  ial  St  ient  e  Requirement1 
16 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5- B  E  (CSENV)  408  Land  [reatmentol 

Wastewater  and  Sludges 
1  -  EE&.S  450  Environ.  Engr.  Senioi  Seminal 
I   GEOI  421  GIS  Applications  in.  Gei 
3  -  Environmental  Engineering  Requirement1 
3  -  Natural  Systems  Engineering  Requirement 
3  -  Arts  and  1  lumanittes  Requirement    in 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 

16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  B  E  (EE&.S,  FOR)  451  Newman  Seminai  and 

Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Resources  Engineering 
3  -  EEckS  475  Capstone  Design  Projet  t 
3  -  EEckS  485  Hazardous  Waste  Management 
3  -  Natural  Systems  Engineering  Requirement* 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 

13 

128-130  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  tor  Engineering 
Curricula.  HIST  124  is  required  and  satisfies  the  Science  and 
Technology  in  Society  General  Education  Requirement  and 
three  hours  ot  the  Social  Science  General  Education  Require- 
ment. Three  ot  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy  I 
Education  Gross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement  Students 
are  encouraged  to  select  PHIL  345  to  fulfill  the  Arrs  and  Hu- 
manities (Non-Literature)  General  Education  Requirement. 

;E  G  209  may  be  substituted. 

lBIOSC  210  may  be  substituted.  Students  selecting  this  .■prion 
must  make  up  one  hour  in  any  manner  they  choose. 

♦Select  from  B  E  422,  424,  464  or  C  E  482. 

'Select  from  EX  ST  301.  GEOL  211  or  MTHSC  302~ 

•Select  from  EE&.S  480,  484.  486. 

INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Industrial  engineers  design,  install,  and  improve  the 
complex  systems  that  provide  goods  and  services 
vital  to  our  society  and  economy.  These  systems 
place  unique  demands  tor  breadth  oi  preparation  on 
industrial  engineers.  Baccalaureate  degree  graduates 
demonstrate  the  ability  to  design,  develop,  imple- 
ment, and  improve  integrated  systems  that  include 
people,  materials,  information,  equipment,  and 
energy.  Graduates  demonstrate  the  ability  to  apply 
the  ptinciples  and  techniques  ot  industrial  engineer- 
ing analysis  and  design  supported  by  a  foundation 
in  mathematical,  physical,  and  social  sciences,  and 
economic,  operational,  and  engineering  analyses 
Graduates  possess  a  breadth  ot  knowledge  that  allow  s 
them  to  practice  industrial  engineering  w  ith  an  ap- 
propriate awareness  of  information  issues  in  systems 
improvement.  In  addition,  graduates  are  able  to  work 
and  communicate  effectively  yvith  colleagues  at  every 
level  in  an  organization. 


95 


I  In  traditional  arenas  (•  •(  thi  practice  oi  industrial 
eringare  the  manufacturing  facilities  of  indus- 
try; however,  many  practicing  industrial  engineers 

art  i  mpli  ryi  d  in  i i  n  ing  institutions 

hi  h  i  ;  inks,  and  government  agencies 

In  add i ti< >n  irtuni- 

industrial  engineering 

.'ruinates  may   liittlier  tluit   formal  education.  The 

1  li  partment  oi  Industrial  I  ng ring  i  "<  rs  pro- 

I    tdin    :  ■  the  Mastei 

. it  Phil im iphy  di 

lln  Department  oi  Industrial  Engineering  allows 
•  in,  1 1  ni  to  ium  up  to  1 1  In  u  i  rs  ..t  graduate  i  red  it 
(appn  i  I  i '  lurses)  toward  both 

the  bachelot  ter's  degrees   Studet  : 

ticipating  in  this  program  must  have  a  minimum 
gradi  point  i  trio  oi  J.4  and  be  admitted  to  the 
i  Iraduati  s>  h  ><  >l  prioi  to  regi  tering  t.  n  graduate 
courses.  Details  of  the  si  urriculum  and  pro 

gram  information  an  available  tr.un  the  Industrial 
Engineering  I  )epartment 

Detailed  curriculum  and  department  inform 
available  at  uwu    es  ilemson.edu/ie. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Discipli  31  ills 
4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  ot 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGR  141  Programming  and  Problem  Solving 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  ,.t  ( me  Variable  II 
3 -PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  ot 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Lab  Science  Requirement2 
17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

1  - 1  E  200  Sophomore  Seminar  in  I  E 
4  -  I  E  201  System  Design  1 

3  -  1  E  280  Methods  of  Operational  Research  I 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  oi  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physio  with  Calculus  II 

1-  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  IP 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  C  M  E  210  Introduction  to  M  ence 

3  -  C  E  201  Statics^ 

2  -  E  G  208  Engineering  Graphics  with  Computet 

Applications  or 

2  -  E  G  209  Introduction  to  Engineering 
Computer  Graphics 

3  -  I  E  210  Design  and  Analysis  i  -ems 
3  -  I  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement 
;    Social  Science  Requirement 


College  ot  Engineering  and  Science 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  C  E  208  Dynamics4 

3  - 1  E  360  Ind.  Appl.  of  Probability  and  Statistics 

1  - 1  E  368  Professional  Practice  in  I  E 

3  - 1  E  440  Decision  Support  Systems  in  I  E 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Req.2 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 
1  -  E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

3  - 1  E  361  Industrial  Quality  Control 

3  - 1  E  381  Methods  of  Operational  Research  II 
3  - 1  E  386  Production  Planning  and  Control 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  - 1  E  461  Quality  Engineering 

3  - 1  E  465  Facilities  Planning  and  Design 

4  - 1  E  482  Systems  Modeling 
3  -  Engineering  Requirement2 
3  -  Technical  Requirement2 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  - 1  E  467  Systems  Design  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
3  -  Management  Requirement2 
3  -  Technical  Requirement2 
12 
1 24  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  tor  Engineering 

curricula. 
^Select  from  department-approved  list.  See  advisor. 
'PHYS  124  may  be  substituted. 
4M  E  201  may  be  substituted  for  C  E  201  and  208;  E  M  202  may 

be  substituted  for  C  E  208. 

MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Breadth,  individuality,  and  flexibility  are  inherent 
characteristics  of  the  mechanical  engineering  profes- 
sion. Mechanical  engineers,  in  a  broad  sense,  make 
major  contributions  to  the  creation  of  products  and 
systems  that  benefit  mankind.  They  work  in  a  variety 
of  areas,  including  bioengineering,  energy  systems, 
environmental  and  life-support  systems,  propul- 
sion and  transportation  systems,  food  production, 
materials  processing,  automated  manufacturing, 
and  construction.  A  wide  spectrum  of  career  oppor- 
tunities is  open  to  them.  The  practice  of  mechanical 
engineering  includes  one  or  more  of  the  following 
activities:  manufacturing,  testing,  research,  develop- 
ment, design,  technical  management,  technical  sales 
and  marketing,  construction,  and  teaching. 


Preparation  for  a  40-45-year  professional  career 
requires  development  ot  the  whole  person  through 
a  balanced  program  encompassing  the  humanities, 
social  sciences,  communication  and  computer  skills, 
physical  and  engineering  sciences,  design,  and  labo- 
ratory experience.  Students  start  with  the  physical 
sciences  and  communication  skills  and  progress 
through  the  engineering  sciences,  ultimately  apply- 
ing the  principles  learned  in  such  areas  as  energy- 
conversion  and  transfer,  mechanical  design,  and 
systems  analysis.  Throughout  the  curriculum,  the 
fundamental  nature  ot  engineering  as  a  problem- 
solving  discipline  is  emphasized. 

Most  graduates  take  positions  in  industry,  govern- 
ment, or  business.  Many,  however,  continue  their 
formal  education  in  a  graduate  program.  The  De- 
partment of  Mechanical  Engineering  offers  study 
leading  to  the  Master  of  Science  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degrees. 

Mechanical  Engineering  students  who  have  a  cumu- 
lative grade-point  ratio  or  cumulative  engineering 
grade-point  ratio  (EGPR)  below  2.0  are  on  proba- 
tion and  will  have  restricted  enrollment  in  classes. 
Students  whose  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  is  below 
2.0  are  subject  to  the  regulations  stipulated  under 
Academic  Eligibility  Policy.  Students  on  probation 
for  EGPR  below  2.0  who  fail  to  recover  in  the  first 
regular  semester  (fall  or  spring)  will  not  be  allowed  to 
register  for  mechanical  engineering  classes.  After  one 
year,  such  students  may  petition  the  Mechanical  En- 
gineering Department  for  continued  enrollment.  An 
advising  policy  for  students  on  probation  is  available 
from  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department. 

Additional  information  can  be  found  at  www.ces. 
demson.edu/me. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  CES  102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Second  Semester 

2  -  E  G  208  Engineering  Graphics  with  Computer 

Applications 

3  -  ENGR  141  Programming  and  Problem  Solving 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  M  E  201  Statics  and  Dynamics  for  Mech.  Engr. 

2  -  M  E  222  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
3-5  -  Science  Requirement2 

17-19 
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Second  Semester 

2  -  E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering 

1  -  E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Lab.  I 

3  -  M  E  202  Foundations  of  Mechanical  Systems 

3  -  M  E  203  Found,  of  Thermal  and  Fluid  Systems 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  Numerical  Analysis  Requirement2 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  M  E  302  Mechanics  of  Materials 

3  -  M  E  303  Thermodynamics 

3  -  M  E  305  Model,  and  Analysis  of  Dynamic  Syst. 

3  -  M  E  308  Fluid  Mechanics 

2  -  M  E  333  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  II 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  M  E  304  Heat  Transfer 

3  -  M  E  306  Fundamentals  ot  Machine  Design 

3  -  M  E  312  Manufacturing  Proc.  and  Their  Appl. 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement2 

3  -  Statistics  Requirement2 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  M  E  401  Mechanical  Engineering  Design 
3  -  M  E  403  Control  and  Integration  of  Multi- 
Domain  Dynamic  Systems 

2  -  M  E  444  Mechanical  Engineering  Lab.  Ill 
6  -  Technical  Requirement2 

14 

Second  Semester 

1  -  M  E  400  Senior  Seminar 

3  -  M  E  402  Internship  in  Engineering  Design 
6  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

6  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Technical  Requirement2 
13 

124-126  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  Policy  on  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences  for  Engineering 
Curricula.  Six  of  these  credit  hours  must  also  satisfy  Genetal 
Education  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy in  Society  Requitements. 

:See  advisor.  Select  from  department-approved  list. 

Notts: 

1.  A  student  is  allowed  to  enroll  in  any  M  E  course  only  when 
all  prerequisites,  as  defined  by  current  official  listings  for  that 
course,  have  been  passed  with  a  grade  of  C  or  higher. 

2.  No  student  may  exceed  three  attempts  to  complete  success- 
fully M  E  201,  202,  ot  203.  Registration  for  a  third  attempt  to 
complete  one  of  these  M  E  coutses  requires  the  approval  of  the 
undergraduate  coordinator  in  the  Depattment  of  Mechanical 
Engineeting.  A  grade  of  W  counts  as  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
at  completing  the  course. 

3.  For  students  repeating  an  M  E  course,  registration  preference 
will  be  given  to  students  in  a  degree-granting  engineering  major 
whose  curriculum  requires  the  course  in  question. 


ng  .m.l  S 


SCIENCE  PROGRAMS 

I  Hie  C  'ollegc  ot  Lngineermg  .iikI  Si  iriu  e  otters  i  urri- 
Ibula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  ot  Si  nine  in  l  'hemistry, 

I Computer  Intormation  Systems,  I  omputcr  Si  iem  e, 
Cu-ology,  Mathematical  Sciences,  Physics,  and  Poly 
mer  and  Fiber  Chemistry.  The  Bachelor  ot  Arts  is 
ffered  in  Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Geology, 
Mathematical  Sciences,  and  Physics, 

The  science  departments  in  the  College  work 
closely  with  the  other  academic  departments  in  the 
Jniversity,  including  such  J  is,  iplines  as  economii 
ind  management  as  well  as  engineering.  Phis  allows 
students  in  the  sciences  great  flexibility  and  respon- 
sibility in  designing  their  own  programs. 

achelor  of  Science  Curricula 

rhe  Bachelor  ot  Science  degree  prepares  graduates 
or  professional  employment  or  graduate  study  in 
he  chosen  science  discipline.  BS  curricula  are  more 
ighly  structured  than  BA  curricula  but  nonetheless 
ffer  opportunity  tor  students  to  pursue  a  minor  or 
econdary  area  ot  interest. 

achelor  of  Arts  Curricula 
The  curricula  leading  to  the  Bachelor  oi  Arts  degree 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  desire 

broad  general  education.  They  require  a  minor  (or 

second  major)  as  well  as  the  major  concenrration. 

|  major  requires  a  minimum  ot  24  credits  from 
rourses  above  the  sophomore  level,  including  or  in 
ddition  to  courses  specified  by  the  major  depart- 

ent.  In  some  major  disciplines,  certain  prescribed 
:ourses  at  the  sophomore  level  are  counted  toward 
•he  24-credit  requirement. 

Students  have  a  large  degree  of  flexibility  and  respon- 
sibility in  selecting  a  minor  from  those  listed  on  page 
106.  Courses  tor  these  minors  are  to  be  selected  in 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  department. 

CHEMISTRY 

achelor  of  Science 

Chemistry,  an  experimental  discipline  based  on 
hservation  guided  by  molecular  theory,  is  ot  funda- 
mental importance  in  much  of  modern  science  and 
technology.  Its  molecular  concepts  form  the  basis 
:or  ideas  about  complex  material  behavior.  Due  to 
the  fundamental  nature  and  extensive  application  of 
chemistry,  an  unusually  largo  variety  ot  challenging 
pportunities  to  contribute  in  the  science-oriented 
community  are  open  to  students  whose  education  is 
milt  around  the  principles  of  this  discipline. 

Ihe  Chemisrry  curriculum,  through  rhe  career  re- 
quirement options  and  the  large  number  ot  electives, 
■provides  students  the  opportunity  to  select  a  coherent 
srogram  of  study  beyond  the  bask  courses.  I 
requirement  options  are  pro\  ided  tor  students  antic  i- 
pBting  graduate  study  in  chemistry  or  related  fields; 
employment  following  the  BS  degree  in  laboratory, 
production,  technical  sales,  or  management  positions! 
Professional  studies  (e.g.,  medicine);  ( hemical  physic  S; 
geochemistry;  and  employment  in  fields  requiring 
.'xtensiye  preparation  in  courses  other  than  sciences 
.e.g.,  patent  law  and  technical  writing).  Significant 
Matures  ot  the  curriculum  are  the  student's  extensive 


participation  in  experimental  work  and  the  opportu 
nity  to  take  part  in  an  earch  investigation  duri 

junior  and  seniot  years. 

Freshman  Year 

first  Semester 

4  -  t"l  I   101  l  iencr. il  t  'hemistry 

1-CII  141  Chemistry  Orientation 

i    ENGL  103  Accelerated  (  omposition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  ol  ( )ne  Variable  1 

3  -  Arts  and  1  lum. unties  Requirement1  or 

3  -  So,  ial  Si  len,  e  Requirement 
15 

Second  Semester 

4-CH  102  General  Chemistry. 

2  -  CH  152  Chemistry  ( 'ommuntcation  I 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Cak  ulus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
1- PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemisrry 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  -  CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 

_^  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 
15 

Junior  Year  — 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOCH  301  Molecular  Biochemisrry  or 

3  -  BIOCH  305  Essenrial  Elements  of  Bioch. 
3  -  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

2  -  CH  315  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

3  -  CH  331  Physical  Chemisrry 

1  -  CH  339  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 
3-  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
15 


Second  Semester 

3  -CH  332  Physical  Chemistry 

CH  340  Physical  Chemistry  Lab. 

CH411  Instrumental  Analysis 

CH  412  Instrumental  Analysis  Lab. 

Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement 

Elei  rive 


Senior  Year 

first  Semester 

iill  402  Inorg.mii  (  hrmistry 
1    i  1 1  40  1  Advai 

I    i  II  443  K-  earch  Prol  I 

3  -  Arts  an. I  I  lum. mines  Reqiiin  I 
C  Requirement 

'i   (  hemistry  Requiret 

14 

Second  Semester 
)     ill  444  Resean  h  Problems 

1(11  450  i  hen 

1  -  CH  452  (  hemistry  Communication  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

\    s,  „  i., I  n  ,,.,,,  ,.  Requirement 
3  -  Chemistry  Requirt  i 

3  •  lie,  rive 

122  Total  Semester  I  lours 

lucation  Requirement!  SixofthcKi  rnlit  hums 

must  also  satisfy  rhe  ( !ross-<  lultui  il 

Technology  m  Society  Requirera 
'One  semester  (through  102)  in  any  modern  foreign  : 

is  requi 
See  advisor, 


CHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistrv 

1-CH  141  Chemistry  Orientation 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemisrrv 

2  -  CH  152  Chemisrry  Communication  I 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

16 


Sophomore  Year 

first  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemisrrv 
CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 
MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
foreign  Language  Requirement 


Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 

3  -  CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

1  •  i  1 1  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

6- Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 
6  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requiremi 

P7 
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Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  31 3  Quantitative  Analysis 

1  -  CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 
•  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 
Minor  Requirement 


3 

3_ 

16 


Second  Semester 

3  -CH  331  Physical  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement1  or 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  332  Physical  Chemistry 

3  -  Chemistry  Requirement1 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

6  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CH  450  Chemistry  Capstone 

1  -  CH  452  Chemistry  Communication  II 

3  -  Chemistry  Requirement1 

6  -  Minor  Requirement 

13 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit  hours 
must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  and  Science  and 
Technology  in  Society  Requirements. 

Tour  semesters  (through  202)  of  the  same  modern  foreign 
language  are  required. 

'See  advisor. 

COMPUTER  INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Computer  Information  Systems  degree  pro- 
gram is  oriented  toward  computer  applications  in 
management-related  problems.  The  program  em- 
phasizes functional  areas  of  management,  including 
accounting,  production,  marketing,  and  finance 
and  the  applications  of  computers  in  these  areas. 
The  curriculum  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for 
careers  in  areas  such  as  systems  design  and  analysis, 
applications  programming,  database  administration, 
and  information  retrieval,  as  well  as  for  continued 
study  toward  an  advanced  degree. 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Computer  Infor- 
mation Systems  must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio  of  2.0  or  higher. 

Additional  information  can  be  found  at  www. 
cs.clemson.edu. 


Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  101  Computer  Science  I 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathemat.  Analysis1  and 

1  -  Elective1  or 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I1 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  II 
3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariate  Calculus'  and 
1  -  Elective1  or 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II1 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 
3  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

L7 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  207  Discrete  Structures  for  Computing 

4  -  CP  SC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement1 
3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement1 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  215  Software  Development  Foundations 

4  -  CP  SC  231  Intro,  to  Computer  Organization 
1  -  CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  I 

3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3  -  Probability  and  Statistics  Requirement4 

14 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CP  SC  322  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 
3  -  CP  SC  372  Introduction  to  Software  Engineering 
3  -  MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 
3  -  Writing  Requirement5 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3  -  CP  SC  360  Networks  and  Network  Program. 
3  -  CP  SC  371  Systems  Analysis  or 

3  -  MGT  452  Systems  Analysis  and  Design 
3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement6 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  420  Computer  Security  Principles  or 
3  -  CP  SC  424  System  Admin,  and  Security 
3  -  CP  SC  462  Database  Management  Systems 
3  -  CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  II 
3  -  Business  Requirement7 
3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement6 

15 


Second  Semester 


MGT  312  Decision  Models  for  Management 
MKT  301  Principles  of  Marketing 
Business  Requirement7 
Computer  Science  Requirement6 
Information  Systems  Requirement" 


122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Select  either  the  MTHSC  102/207  or  106/108  sequence,  : 

Students  who  select  the  106/108  sequence  will  have  satisfied 

the  two  elective  credits  in  the  freshman  year. 
:Select  from  courses  in  BIOL,  BIOCH,  BIOSC,  CH,  GEOL, 

MICRO,  PHYS;  or  EN  SP  200.  At  least  one  course  must 

include  a  laboratory  and  satisfy  the  Natural  Science  General 

Education  Requirement. 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'MTHSC  301,  302,  or  309. 
^Select  from  School-approved  list. 
"Select  from  300-level  or  highet  CP  SC  courses.  No  more  than 

six  credits  of  CP  SC  481  may  he  used. 
'Select  from  MGT  390,  400,  FIN  306. 
'Select  from  MGT  452,  454,  455,  456,  or  400-level  CP  SC 

courses.  CP  SC  481  may  not  be  used. 
Notes. 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Computer 
Information  Systems  must  have  earned  a  grade  of  C  or  better 
in  each  CP  SC  course  applied  to  the  degree. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  (including  CP  SC  and  MTHSC  courses)  before  enroll- 
ing in  the  next  CP  SC  course. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Computer  Science  program  is  oriented  toward 
design,  implementation,  and  application  of  software 
systems  to  solve  information  processing  problems. 
Emphasis  areas  outside  computer  science  allow 
students  to  tailor  the  program  to  their  individual 
needs  and  interests.  This  program  is  more  technically 
oriented  than  the  Computer  Information  Systems 
curriculum.  It  prepares  students  for  employment  in 
the  computer  software  field  or  for  continued  study 
toward  an  advanced  degree  in  computer  science.  This 
program  is  accredited  by  the  Computing  Accredita- 
tion Commission  (CAC)  of  ABET,  111  Marketplace, 
Suite  1050,  Baltimore,  MD  212024012;  telephone: 
(410)  347-7700.  Additional  information  can  be  found 
at  www.cs.clemson.edu. 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Computer  Sci- 
ence must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of 
2.0  or  higher. 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan 

The  School  of  Computing  allows  students  to  count 
up  to  nine  hours  of  graduate  credit  (600-  and 
800-level  courses)  toward  both  the  bachelor's  and 
master's  degrees.  Students  participating  in  this 
program  must  have  a  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of 
3.4  and  be  admitted  to  the  Graduate  School  prior 
to  registering  for  graduate  courses.  Details  of  the 
suggested  curriculum  and  program  information  are 
available  from  the  Department. 
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( lollegi  hi  I  s<  lent i- 


Freshman  Year 

irst  Semester 

tCPSC  101  Computei  Science  1 
p  -  ElsICI    10  ?  Accelerated  i  Composition 
l-MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
ft  -  Natural  Science  Requirement1 

Bcond  Semester 
CPSC  102  Computer  Science  II 
.MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
Arts  and  I  lumanities  (Non-1  it.)  Requirement 
p  -  Natural  Si  ience  Requirement 

5 

iophomore  Year 

KSt  Semester 

-  (  T  SC  207  Discrete  Structures  tor  Computing 
fc-CPSC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 
M  -  Arts  and  1  lumanities  (I  iterature)  Requiremenr 
■5  -  Natural  Science  Requirement1 

.■Oral  Communication  Requirement 


MCOnd  Semester 

p-CPSC  215  Software  Development  Foundations 

CP  SC  231  Intro,  to  Computer  Organization 
-CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  ProtesMon.il  Issues  I 

-  Natural  Science  Requirement' 

-  Probability  and  Statistics  Requirement' 
I  -  Elective 

tinior  Year 

rirst  Semester 

CP  SC  330  Computer  Systems  Organization 
CP  SC  360  Networks  and  Network  Program. 
CPSC  ^72  Introduction  to  Software  Engineering 
MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 
Social  Science  Requirement2 


Second  Semester 

-  CP  SC  322  Introduction  to  Operating  Systems 

-  CP  SC  350  Foundations  of  Computer  Science 
-CP  SC  362  Distributed  and  Cluster  Computing 

-  Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement4  or 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement4 

-Social  Science  Requirement3 
5 

Senior  Year 

irst  Semester 
i-CPSC  352  Programming  I  anguages 
)- Computer  Science  Requirement5 
Meriting  Requirement" 

-  Elective 
5 

■Second  Semester 
- 1.  T  S(    491  Seminar  in  Protession.il  Issues  II 
-Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement'' or 
3    Social  Science  Requirement4 

-  Computer  Science  Requirement 
5  -  Elective 


22  Tor.il  Semester  Hours 


Iw..miiiisi,t  sequence  In  the  tame  ph) 

u  l>  Im  lud hi  Hit  >l 

103  II  110,  in. i  II  101,  KHiGEI  'I  101 

II  !oi  112   I14;PHYS  12 

hours  ii  I  from  BIOl .  BKX  H,  mi  >m  .  I  II. 

GEOl  .Mli  RO,  rnvs. ,.,  I  N  S 

mentf. 
•MTHSt    101 
'Select  fron rses  In  \  \  II,  Will,  \RT,  I  HIV 

DAN<  i.i   \S,  ECON.  ENGI  R,  HIST, 

HUM,  MAI  ,  |APN,  Mi  Sl<  ,  P  -V  P  \  S   PHII 

PSY(  II.  R.  I.  Rl  SS.SI  'il  \,\X  S 

'Select  from  300-level  or  higher  CP  SC  course    ' 

lit      f(  PS(    481  may  be  applied  to  this  requirement. 

i  p  to  three  credits  o(  approved  MXWewel  or  higher  M  1 1  Im 

.•r  I  i    I-  courses  ma)  be  substituted 
v  |i    i  from  n  hool  ipproved  list. 
Notes. 
I   For  graduation,  i  candidate  fbrth  BS  imputer 

Science  must  have  earned  a  grade  ol  C  or  bettei 

i  r  Si  course  applied  to  the  degree. 
2.  A  grade  oi  I    oi  bettei  must  b   -  imed  in  .ill  prerequisite 
iding  i  PS(   and  MTHSO  re  enroll. 

ing  in  the  ro  lurse 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  ot  Arts  in  Computer  Science  is  ideal 
tor  students  interested  in  acquiring  .i  broad-based 
libera]  ,irts  education  that  includes  a  strong  and  solid 
understanding  ot  computei  science.  The  curriculum 
is  oriented  toward  design,  implementation,  and  .i|^ 
plication  of  computer  software  systems  to  solve  infor- 
mation processing  problems.  The  program  prepares 
students  tor  employment  in  the  computer  software 
field  or  for  continued  study  toward  an  advanced 
degree  in  computer  science.  Additional  information 
can  he  found  at  uiute.cs.clemson.edu. 

Students  who  change  majors  into  Computer  Sci- 
ence must  have  a  cumulative  grade-point  t 
2.0  or  higher. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  — 

4  -  CP  SC  101  Computer  Science  I 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  102  Intro,  to  Mathemat.  Analysis'  and 

1  -  Elective1  or 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I1 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requiremenr 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CP  SC  102  Computer  Science  II 
3  -  MTHSC  207  Multivariable  Cal<  ulus1  and 
1  -  Elective1  or 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit  t  Req 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requiremenr 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  207  Discrete  Structures  for  Computing 

4 -CPSC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures 

3  -Alts  and  Humanities  (I  iterature)  Requirement1 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement' 

16 


Set  ond  Semester 

I    i  I'm    215So(twan  Development  Foundations 
4   CPSf    231  Inn  mputei  ( \rg inization 

I    i  I'm    Z91  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  1 

3  -  Foreign  I  anguage  Requiren 

4  Natural  Science  Requirement4 
15 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester 
6    i  omputet  Science  Requirement 

3  -  Matin-main  al  m  ieru  ea  Requirement' 

3  -  Minor  Requirement 

I    Natural  Si  it  n<  e  Requiremenr' 

15 

Second  Semester 

)    i  omputer  Science  Requirement 
6  -  Minor  Requirement 

5  Social  Science  Requirement1 
3  -  Writing  Requiremi 

15 

Senior  Year 

FirSi  Semester 

6  -  Computer  Science  Requiren 

3  -  Departmental  Humanities  Requirement" 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Social  Science  Requiren 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  II 

3  -  Computer  Scient  e  Requirement5 

3  -  Fine  Arts  Requiremi  nr 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Elective 
15 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

Select  cither  the  MTHSC  102/207  or  106/108  tequ 
dents  who  select  the  106/108  sequence  will  have  satisfied  the 
two  elective  credits  in  the  freshman  rear.  Student!  interested  in 
computer  graphics  should  select  the  106/108 
hour  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  moderi 
language  are  required. 

'Sec  General  Education  Requircr- 

'Select  from  courses  in  BIOL,  BIOCH,  BIOSC.  CH.  GEOL, 

MICRO,  PHYS;  or  EN  SP  200.  At  least  one  course  must 
include  a  laboratory  and  -  General 

Education  Requirement. 

than  six  credits  of  CPSC  481  may  he  applied  to  this  require- 
ment. Up  to  three  credit  I   WO-lcvcl  or  higher 
MTHSi   or  I                                       tinned. 
-MTHn                     n  Ml.  MTHSC  ill  is  requin 
graphics  courses 
Select  from  School-approved  hsr 

■   *iAH,  WTH. ART. CHIN, 
FR.  GER.  HIM.  ITAI  •    PHIL 

REI  VTHEA. 

"MUSK    210 or an>  course bi  A  A  H.  ART.  or  THEA 

Nolo: 

graduation,  ■  candidate  tor  the  BA  degree  II 
purer  Science  must  have  earned 
CPSC  course  applied  to  the  decree. 

k  of  C  or  better  must  he  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
i  (including CPSC  and  Ml  •  ■  enroll- 

ing  in  the  i 
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College  of  Engineering  and  Science 


GEOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Geology  and  hiogeochemical  environmental  science 
involve  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  materials  that 
comprise  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  development  and 
influence  of  life  on  earth  and  the  environmental 
systems  and  processes  involved.  The  chemical, 
physical,  and  biological  responses  to  environments 
on  and  in  the  earth  must  be  thoroughly  understood 
at  a  fundamental  level  so  that  the  history  of  the  earth 
can  be  deduced,  future  changes  and  natural  disasters 
might  be  predicted,  and  sustainable  approaches  to 
natural  resources  developed.  We  depend  On  many 
geological  resources;  for  example,  water  from  ground 
and  surface  systems,  metals  from  minerals,  and  power 
from  coal,  petroleum,  and  radioactive  minerals. 
Geology  integrates  the  science  and  engineering  prin- 
ciples used  for  understanding  and  managing  these 
geological  and  environmental  systems.  The  Geology 
curriculum  is  built  around  three  themes  in  geology 
and  environmental  science:  appreciation  tor  spatial 
and  temporal  scales,  knowledge  of  earth  materials 
and  compositions  of  environmental  systems,  and 
understanding  geological  and  environmental  pro- 
cesses. The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  can  be  earned 
in  tradirional  geology  or  with  a  concentration  in 
Hydrogeology  or  Environmental  Science.  All  majors 
participate  in  an  interdisciplinary  problem-oriented 
group  research  sequence  and  capstone  course. 

Employment  opportunities  for  geologists  and  envi- 
ronmental scientists  are  numerous  and  varied.  In- 
cluded are  such  far-reaching  fields  as  environmental 
and  engineering  consulting  firms,  mineral-producing 
industries,  railroads,  municipalities,  natural  resources 
conservation  organizations,  and  water  authorities. 
Many  students  go  on  to  graduate  study.  It  is  impor- 
tant, therefore,  that  a  geology  or  biogeochemical 
environmental  science  education  develop  a  broad 
and  rigorous  base  integrating  a  variety'  of  descriptive 
and  quantitative  material. 

The  "traditional"  curriculum  provides  the  fundamen- 
tals of  geology  and  excellent  support  in  basic  sciences. 
Graduates  are  prepared  for  employment  or  for  gradu- 
ate study  in  any  field  of  geology.  The  Environmental 
Science  Concentration  provides  an  appropriate 
quantitative  science  base  for  students  interested  in 
environmental  science  and  an  introduction  to  envi- 
ronmental systems.  It  prepares  students  for  careers 
in  natural  resources,  the  environmental  consulting 
industry,  government  agencies  or  graduate  school  in 
environmental  fields.  The  Hydrogeology  Concentra- 
tion may  be  taken  by  students  interested  in  surface 
and  groundwater  systems  and  applying  engineering 
principles  to  geologic  problems.  Graduates  from  the 
Hydrogeology  Concentration  work  for  consulting 
companies,  government  agencies  and  in  the  natural 
resources  area  or  go  on  to  graduate  study. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

4^  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

15 


Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

4 -GEOL  102  Earth  History 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

3  -  GEOL  205  Mineralogy'  and  Intro.  Petrology 

2  -  GEOL  208  Mm.  and  Intro.  Petrography  Lab. 
4 -GEOL  211  Geoanalysis  I 

1  -GEOL  291  Introduction  to  Research  I 

1  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CSENV  202  Soils 

4 -GEOL  212  Geoanalysis  IF 

1  -  GEOL  292  Introduction  to  Research  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EN  SP  200  Intro,  to  Environmental  Science 

4 -GEOL  302  Structural  Geology 

3  -  GEOL  316  [gnequs  and  Metamorphic  Petrol. 

2  -  GEOL  391  Research  Methods  I 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement1 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  300  Environmental  Geology 

4  -  GEOL  313  Sedimentology  and  Stratigraphy 

2  -  GEOL  392  Research  Methods  II 

3  -  Geology  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 
2  -  Elective 


Summer 

6  -  Summer  Geology  Field  Course4 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  GEOL  405  Surficial  Geology 
3  -  GEOL  408  Geohydrology 

3  -  GEOL  491  Research  Synthesis  I 

2  -  Elective 
12 

Second  Semester 

4  -  GEOL  409  Subsurface  Methods 

3  -  GEOL  492  Research  Synthesis  II 
3  -  Geology  Requirement' 

2  -  Elective 
12 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 


'Sec  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultur.il  Awareness  Require- 
ment. 

:MTHSt:  206  anj  208  or  301  or  EX  ST  301  may  he  suhsti- 
tuted. 

'Select  from  department-approved  list. 

'See  advisor. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -  GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

4^  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
4 -GEOL  102  Earth  History 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

3  -GEOL  205  Mineralogy  and  Intro.  Petrology 

1  -  GEOL  207  Mineral,  and  Intro.  Petrology  Lab. 

4 -GEOL  211  Geoanalysis  L 

1  -  GEOL  291  Introduction  to  Research  I 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II 

1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 

4  -GEOL  212  Geoanalysis  II2 

1  -  GEOL  292  Introduction  to  Research  II 
3  -  GEOL  300  Environmental  Geology 
3-  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  EN  SP  200  Intro,  to  Environmental  Science 

2  -  GEOL  391  Research  Methods  1 

9  -  Environmental  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  GEOL  318  Introduction  to  Geochemistry 

2  -  GEOL  392  Research  Methods  II 
9  -  Environmental  Science  Requirement' 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

17 

Summer 

3  -  Field  Experience4 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

)-  EN  SP  400  Studies  In  Environmental  Science 

3   GEO]  408Geohydr 

3 -GEOl  41>1  Research  Synthesis  1 

I  -  Em  ironmental  Science  Requirement/ 

12 

Second  Semester 

|»CH  223  ( )rgank  ( 'hemisi i \ 

3  -  CFI  41 3  v Chemistry  oi  Aqueous  s\st,  ms 
I    GEOL492  Research  Synthesis  II 

'b  -  Environmental  n  ience  Requirement 


122  local  Semestet  I  lours 

[l    K .  .  1 1  j  1 1  ■   i : 

hours  must  also  satisfy  thi  Ci  Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment 

|4THSC  206  and  208  oi  101  ot  1  X  SI  101  may  be  subsri- 
paced 

•elect  from  department  ipproved  list  to  least  thro  credit  hours 
must  be  from  geology  courses 

field  ci  • logy,  or  related  area.  Must  be  at 

[east  three  credit  tit  mi    n  giso  ri  I 

nxofi  ssional  geologists  should  take  a  six-credii  summer  geol- 
ogy field  course. 

HYDROGEOLOGY 
ICONCENTRATLON 

Freshman  Year 
•First  Semester 

4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 
3 -ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3-GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 
1  -GEOL  103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 
4_-MTHSC  10b  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CI  1  102  General  Chemistry 

4 -GEOL  102  Earth  History 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

J'GEOL  205  Mineralogy  and  Intro  Petrology 
|1  -GEOl  207  Mineral,  and  Intro.  Petrology  Lab. 
4- GEO!  211  Geoanalysis  I 
1  -GEOL  291  Introduction  to  Research  I 
J  -Arts  and  Humanities  (1  iterature)  Requirement' 
3  -  Technical  Requirement3 
15 

Second  Semester 
4-GEOl  212  Geoanaksi.il 
1  -GEOl  292  Introduction  to  Research  II 
3-GEOL  500  Environmental  Geology 
J.PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 
LPHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 
45 


Junipr  Year 

First  Semester 

4   GEOl    102  StTui  mi  J  i  leology 

2    GEOl    191  Ri     i.  I.  Methods  I 

1    GEOl  408(  leohydroli 

I    PHYS  221  Physics  with  <  aleukia  II 

i    Get  ill  igy  Requirement4 


Second  Semester 

i    GEOl    113  Sedimentology  and  Stratigraphy 

i   G  EOl    5 1 B  I 

2  GE<  >1    (92  Research  Methods  II 

i    Si  ii  i.il  - 

3  -  Technical  Requirem 


Slimmer 

6   GEOL  475  Summer  Geology  Field ' 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GEOl  421  CIS  Applii  atii  ins  in  <  ieology 

3 -GEOl  491  Research  Synthesis  1 

)     (  '  ology  Requirement'' 
3  -  Technii  al  Requirement3 

12 

"second  Semester 

3  -  EE&.S  401  Environmental  En»ineerin» 

4  -  GEOL  409  Subsurface  Methi  ids 
^  GEOl  4l>2  Research  Synthesis  II 
3  -Technical  Requirement 

13 

121  Total  Semester  1  lours 

iut.iI  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  tha 
hours  must  al  I  ultural  Awareness  Require- 

ment 

MTHS<    206  ind  208  or  J01  or  EX  ST  501  may  be  substi- 
tuted. 

I   list 

urse 

GEOLOGY 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3-ENGI   103  Accelerated  Composition 

3-GEOL  101  Physical  Geology 

1  -GEOl   103  Physical  Geology  Lab. 

3  -  Mathematics  Requircn 

14 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  C  ieneral  .  hemistry 

3  -GEOG  10 ;  World  Region  il  ( ieography 
4-GEOl    102  Earth  History 
3    Mathematics  Requirement 

2  -  Elective 

Its 


Sophomore  Year 
First  Semester 

BI<  I  I    I 

105  Mineralogy  logy 

(  il  (  ll    207  Mineral    and  IntTl  I    Petl 

GEOl    M'l  Intr  iducti  rch  I 

1  I  lum  it.  • 


St  i  ond  Semester 

3    BI<  >1   104G  nei  il  Biology II 

Bl<   i  -.1  ib  11 

GEOl     "  '  !  Intrndiu  tion  to  Rest  ar.  Ii  II 

GEOl 

Mini  it  Ri  quin  n 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

GEOl    391  Research  Methods  I 
3  -  Fi  ti  ign  I  mgu  i"  Requiren 
3  ■  (  reoli  igy  Requiren 
3  -  Minor  Requirement4 

3    s,  „ , ,)  v,  |, ,,, ,.  Requirement 
3 -Technical  Requirement* 
L7 

Second  Semester 

2 -GEOL  392  Research  Methods  || 

3  -  Foreigi  Requirement' 

3  -  ( ieology  Requirement1 

3  -  Minor  Requirement4 

6  -  Elective 

17 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3   GEOL  491  Research  Synthesis  I 

3  -  Arts  .md  I  lumanities  (Literature)  Requirement3 

3  -  Minor  Requirement4 

3  •  Eli 

12 

Second  Semester 

3   GEOL 492  Research  synthesis  II 

3  -  Minor  Requirement4 
3  -  Technical  Requirement 
6  -  Elective 

122  Toral  Semester  Hours 

-  ire  recommi 
.inJ  102  or  MTi(S(    102  and  ! 
•  on  Requiren 
'Spanish  is  recommended  Twoyesrs(thi 
lined. 

'Any  3^  '^  400-1  • 

•rom  department- 1| 


101 
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MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Mathematical  Sciences  curriculum  is  designed 
to  be  versatile.  Students  gain  a  broad  knowledge  of 
mathematical  concepts  and  methods  that  are  appli- 
cable in  sciences,  engineering,  business,  industry,  and 
other  professions  requiring  a  strong  mathematical 
background.  In  addition  to  the  basic  courses  which 
provide  necessary  mathematical  skills,  the  curriculum 
allows  students  to  select  an  emphasis  area  or  concen- 
tration, providing  an  introduction  to  a  specific  area 
where  mathematics  is  used.  These  are  Abstract  Math- 
ematics, Actuarial  Science/Financial  Mathematics, 
Applied  and  Computational  Mathematics,  Biology, 
Computer  Science,  Operations  Research/Manage- 
ment Science,  and  Statistics. 

In  addition  to  the  overall  goal  ot  preparing  students 
to  cope  with  a  variety  of  mathematical  problems,  the 
curriculum  seeks  to  provide  an  adequate  background 
for  students  who  plan  to  pursue  graduate  study  or 
positions  in  business,  industry,  or  government. 
Students  electing  the  Biology  Concentration  will 
have  the  necessary  preparation  for  entering  medical 
school.  More  information  about  the  degree  program 
can  be  found  at  www.raath.clemson.edu. 

All  mathematical  sciences  majors  are  required  to 
complete  a  capstone  experience  which  provides  an 
opportunity  to  pursue  research,  independent  study, 
or  an  approved  internship  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  or  the  opportunity  to  study  math- 
ematical models  in  some  area  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  The  capstone  experience  requires  a  written 
report  (thesis,  computer  code,  project  description, 
intern  experience,  etc.)  and  an  oral  or  poster  presenta- 
tion by  each  student. 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan 

Under  this  plan,  students  may  reduce  the  time 
necessary  to  earn  both  degrees  by  applying  graduate 
credits  to  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  program 
requirements.  Students  are  encouraged  to  obtain  the 
specific  requirements  for  pursuing  the  dual  degree 
from  the  Depattment  of  Mathematical  Sciences 
(www.math.clemson.edu)  as  early  as  possible  in  their 
undergraduate  program.  Enrollment  guidelines  and 
procedures  can  be  found  under  Academic  Regulations 
in  this  catalog. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  ot  Microeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement1 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

16 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
1  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 
3  -  MTHSC  31 1  Linear  Algebra 

3  -  MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Math.  Computing 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement4 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement4 
3  -  Elective 

17 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 

3  -  MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming 

3  -  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I 

3  -  Science  Requirement'' 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

3  -  MTHSC  454  Advanced  Calculus  II 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement" 

3  -  Science  Requirement5 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

3  -  Capstone  Experience7 

6  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement*1 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement1 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  MTHSC  492  Professional  Development 

3  -  Capstone  Experience7 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirementh 

3  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement8 

3  -  Elective 
13 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Require- 
ment. 

Three  credits  in  any  foreign  language,  including  American  Sign 
Language,  numbered  102  or  above 

'CPSC  101,  111,  or  120 

4  A  two-semester  sequence  selected  from  BIOL  103/105  and 

104/106;  CH  101  and  102;  PHYS  221/223  and  222/224; 
GEOL  101/103  and  102 

5ECON  314  and  405;  CP  SC  102  and  212;  CP  SC  210  and  212; 
or  any  two  natural  science  courses  from  General  Education 
Natural  Science  Requirements  (labs  not  required).  Acruarial 
Science/Financial  Mathematics  and  Operations  Research  Em- 
phasis Areas  require  ECON  314  and  405.  Computer  Science 
Emphasis  Area  requires  CP  SC  102  and  212,  or  210  and  212. 

"Select  from  Abstract  Mathematics,  Actuarial  Science/Financial 
Mathematics,  Applied  and  Computational  Mathematics, 
Computer  Science,  Operations  Research/Management  Sci- 
ence, or  Statistics. 


102 


'May  be  satisfied  by  (1)  completion  of  six  credits  of  MTHSC 
482  or  H482;  (2)  completion  of  six  credits  of  MTHSC  491  or 
an  approved  substitution;  or  (3)  completion  of  three  credits  ' 
of  MTHSC  450  and  three  credits  of  an  additional  course  ! 
approved  by  rhe  advisor.  Students  in  Actuarial  Science/Fi- 
nancial Mathematics  Emphasis  Area  must  take  MTHSC  441 
and  FIN  405. 

"Any  400-level  MTHSC  course  approved  by  advisor 

Notes: 

1.  For  graduation,  a  candidate  for  the  BS  degree  in  Mathematical 
Sciences  will  be  required  to  have  a  2.0  or  higher  cumulativi 
grade-point  ratio  in  all  required  MTHSC  courses. 

2.  A  grade  of  C  or  better  must  be  earned  in  all  prerequisite 
courses  before  enrolling  in  the  next  MTHSC  course. 

EMPHASIS  AREAS 

Abstract  Mathematics' 

6  -  Abstract  Mathematics  Requiremenr 
6  -  Mathematical  Sciences  Requirement' 

12 

Actuarial  Science/Financial  Mathematics4 

3  -  FIN  312  Financial  Management  II 

3  -  MTHSC  403  Intro,  to  Statistical  Theory 

3  -  MTHSC  407  Regress,  and  Time-Ser.  Analysis 

3^  MTHSC  431  Theory  of  Interest 

12 

Applied  and  Computational  Mathematics 

3  -  MTHSC  434  Advanced  Engineering  Math. 
3  -  MTHSC  460  Intro,  to  Numerical  Analysis  I 
6  -  Applications  Area' 
12 

Computer  Science 

3  -  CP  SC  215  Software  Development  Foundations 
9  -  Computer  Science  300-Level  Requirement5 

12 

Operations  Research/Management  Science 
3  - 1  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis  or 

4  -  I  E  482  Systems  Modeling 
3  -  MGT  402  Operations  Planning  and  Control 
3  -  MTHSC  407  Regress,  and  Time-Ser.  Analysis 
3  -  MTHSC  441  Intro,  to  Stochastic  Models 
12-13 

Statistics 

3  -  MTHSC  403  Intro,  to  Statistical  Theory 
3  -  MTHSC  405  Statistical  Theory  and  Meth.  II 
3  -  MTHSC  406  Sampling  Theory  and  Methods 
3  -  MTHSC  407  Regress,  and  Time-Ser.  Analysis 

12 

'See  advisor. 

2MTHSC408,  410,  419,  or  435 

'Any  400-level  MTHSC  course 

'See  advisor.  Students  are  advised  to  take  ACCT  204,  ECON 

212,  FIN  311,  MTHSC  430,  432  as  electives  and  FIN  405, 

MTHSC  441  as  capstone  experience. 
'Any  300-400-level  CP  SC  course 

BIOLOGY  CONCENTRATION 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  I 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

15 


(  ollegi  "i  I 


Second  Semester 

5-RIOI   111  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculi^  ot  <  >ne  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 

3  - 1  Computer  Science  Requirement2 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  C  '1 1  101  ( ieneral  Chemistry 
-  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

5    ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
1  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 
3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 
1_-  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab. 

16 

Second  Semester 

CH  102  General  Chemistry 

MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
3  -  MTHSC  31 1  Linear  Algebra 
3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab. 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CH  223  Organic  Chemistry 
1  -  CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 
[3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Math.  Computing 
13  -  MTHSC  440  Linear  Programming 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 


Second  Semester 

CH  224  Organic  Chemistry 

CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Lab. 

COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

MTHSC'  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 

Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 

Math  Science  Requirement4 


3 

1 
3 
3 
3 


lo 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  of  Probability 

■  MTHSC  453  Advanced  Calculus  I  or 
3  -  MTHSC  463  Mathematical  Analysis  I 

•Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement' 
•  Capstone  Experience*' 

■  Social  Science  Requirement1 


3_ 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

3  -  MTHSC  454  Advanced  Calculus  II 

1  -  MTHSC  492  Professional  Development 

3  -  Biological  Sciences  Requirement' 

3  -  Capstone  Experience6 

13 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Three  credits  in  .\n\  foreign  language,  including Ameri<  in  Sign 
Language,  numlsered  102  or  above 

CPSC  101.  in.  or  120 


neral  Education  Requirement]  Sixol  that  1  redii  hours 

must  also  satisfy  the  (  ro    *  ulturalAwai idS   i 

1 1 .  hnolog)  in  s"i  iety  Requirem 
'Any  4iV  level  MTHSC  course  approved  I 

BI(  »9 
'May  1h  jatisfii  .1  I".  (1)  p  impli  ti<  ■  ■  M  1  Hm 

482  01  H482  1  iix.  reditsof  Mill 

.in  approved  lubstitui 

of  MTI  IS<    4  iO  in  I  1  In 

approved  by  advisor. 

BICH  11  101,  t.i  N  102/303,  MK 

level  BIOS(    course 

1. In, in. hi.  a  candidan  fbrttu  BSdegm  in  Mathematical 
.  will  be  required  to  ha  ot  higher  cumulative 

grade-point  ratio  In  ill  n  quired  MTHS<   courses 

..[  better  must  be  earned  m  .ill  prerequisite 

iniir~i     i  lling  in  the  next  MTIlM    ,  .mr-i 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 
1  -  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 
3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement2 
3  -  Foreign  Languatie  Requirement1 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

1  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 
3  -  MTHSC  360  Intermed.  Math.  Computing  or 

3  -  EDSEC  437  Technology  in  Sec.  Math"" 
3  •  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literanire)  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
14 

Second  Semester 

4 -MTHSC  208  Intro  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Statistics  tor  Science  and  Engr. 

3  -  MTHSC  31 1  Linear  Algebra 

3 -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement3 

3  -  Minor  Requirement4  or 

3  -  Second  Major  Requirement 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 

3  -  MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modem  Algebra 

3  -  Math  Science  Requirement 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 

16 


J03 


\i ond  Semester 

!   1  1  IMM  251  I'.l  I, 
<    M  11 ! 

3  -  Miin  11  Ri  quiremi  nt4  01 

i    Seo  'ill  M  iji  'i  Ri  quin 

4  -  Natural  S 
3  -  Eli 

16 

Senior  Year 

I  irsi  Semester 

3-MTHS   453  Advanced*  alculusl 

3  -  Arts  and  1  lumanities  Requir 

I    Education  Ri  quiremi  nt 
)   Cap  '1  me  I  itperii  1 
3  -  Minor  Requirement4  01 

r  Requirement 
1    Si  H  11. 1    1  Ri  quiremi 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  MTHSC  492  Professional  Development 

j    1 

3  -  Math  Science  Requirement 
6    Minoi  Requirement4  or 

6  -  Second  Major  Requirement 

2  -  Elei  ti\i 

15 

122  Tot.il  Semester  Hours 

iding  Amerii 
Language,  numbered  200  01  al 
-'CPSC  101.  HI, or  120 

•  on  Requirements.  Three 
hours  must  i  Require- 

ment. 
*Scc  page  106  for  approved  mn 
WHS'        -  400Mevel  M  i  • 

Ivisor. 
M  satisfied  by  (1)  completi  MTHS< 

482  ot  H482   (2)     mplei 
or  an  approved  substitution;  O)  completion  of 
ofMTHsi    450  ind  threi  en  lits  of  an  addil 
proved  K  advisor;  or  (4)  EDSEC  44<<  I  .clung  a 

double  major  in  S  n-Mathcm.u 

Notes: 

indidate  for  the  BA  degree  m  Mathematical 
-  will  be  requ  nularrve 

point  ratio  in  .ill  required  MTH~ 

ttcf  mii-i  be  earned  in  ill  prei 
i    enrolling  in  the  ni 

PHYSICS 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Physics,  the  most  fundamental  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences, forms  the  basis  o(  Stud)  upon  which  the 
otlu-r  branches  o(  science  ir<.  (bunded.  Plv. 
concerned  with  the  fundamental  behavior  of  matter 
and  energy,  i  Classical  physics  encompasses  the  fields 
ot  mechanics,  hear  and  thermodynamics,  electricity 
and  magnetism,  acoustics  and  optics  Modern  physics 
is  concerned  with  the  study  o(  atoms  and  molecules, 
atomic  nuclei,  elementary  particles  and  the  proper- 
ties ,>t  liquids,  i  tystalline  solids,  and  other  materials, 
as  well  as  rlu-  areas  nt  relativity,  cosmology,  and  the 
large-scale  structure  of  the  universe 
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The  undergraduate  Physics  curricula  provide 
students  with  a  strong  background  in  the  classical 
areas  of  physics,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  the 
more  important  aspects  of  modern  physics.  The  BS 
curriculum  is  directed  toward  preparing  students 
for  graduate  study  ultimately  leading  to  the  PhD 
degree  or  toward  research  and  development  work 
in  industrial  or  governmental  laboratories.  It  also 
provides  a  good  background  for  graduate  study  or 
industrial  work  in  many  areas  or  engineering  physics 
and  applied  science. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ASTR  105  Physics  of  the  Universe 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

1  -  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 
4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 
3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 
1-  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement1 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement' 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  311  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 

3  -  PHYS  321  Mechanics  I 

3  -  PHYS  325  Experimental  Physics  I 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 

3  -  Physics  Writing  Requirement4 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  PHYS  300  Introduction  to  Research 

3  -  PHYS  312  Methods  of  Theoretical  Physics  II 

3  -  PHYS  322  Mechanics  II 

3  -  PHYS  326  Experimental  Physics  II 

1  -  PHYS  356  Modern  Physics  Overview 

3  -  PHYS  441  Electromagnetics  I 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 

17 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  401  Senior  Thesis 

3  -  PHYS  442  Electromagnetics  II 

3  -  PHYS  455  Quantum  Physics  I 

3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 

3  -  Science  Requirement5 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HIST  172  The  West  and  the  World  I  or 

3  -  HIST  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 
3  -  PHYS  456  Quantum  Physics  II 
3  -  PHYS  465  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical 

Mechanics 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement" 
3  -  Emphasis  Area  Requirement' 

15 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Requirement 

Two  semesters  (through  102)  in  the  same  modern  foreign 
language  are  required. 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  the  following  emphasis  areas: 
Chemistry,  Computer  Science,  Engineering,  Environmental 
Engineering,  Geology,  Mathematical  Sciences,  or  Physics  and 
Astronomy.  Twelve  credit  hours  in  one  of  these  areas,  with  at 
least  six  at  the  300-400  level,  are  required.  Note:  Requirements 
for  a  minor  in  one  of  these  areas  might  be  satisfied  with  three 
additional  credits  at  the  300-400  level. 

4ENGL  304,  312,  314,  315,  316,  345,  346,  348,  M  L  402,  or 
THEA  (ENGL)  347 

sAny  200-400-level  science  course 

"Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Arts  and 
Humanities  (Literarure)  Requirement. 

BIOPHYSICS  CONCENTRATION 

The  Biophysics  Concentration  offers  an  excellent 
preparation  for  medical  school  or  graduate  work 
in  biological  sciences.  It  includes  the  flexibility  of 
selecting  courses  in  chemistry,  biological  sciences, 
physics,  and  mathematics.  This  concentration  also 
provides  the  necessary  background  for  employment 
in  industry,  manufacturing,  and  instrumentation  for 
clinical  or  molecular  biology  applications. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ASTR  105  Physics  of  the  Universe 

4  -  CH  101  General  ChemistTy 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

1  -  PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 

15 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 

1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

3  -  Oral  Communication  Requirement1 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 

3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

4  -  Biophysics  Requirement2 

3  -  Social  Science  Requirement1 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  311  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 

3  -  PHYS  321  Mechanics  I 

3  -  PHYS  325  Experimental  Physics  I 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement2 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

16 

Second  Semester 

1  -  PHYS  300  Introduction  to  Research 

3  -  PHYS  312  Methods  of  Theoretical  Physics  II 

3  -  PHYS  322  Mechanics  II 

1  -  PHYS  356  Modern  Physics  Overview 

3  -  PHYS  441  Electromagnetics  I 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement2 

4  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

18 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PHYS  442  Electromagnetics  II 

3  -  PHYS  455  Quantum  Physics  I 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement2 

3  -  Physics  Writing  Requirement4 

3  -  Science  Requirement5 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HIST  172  The  West  and  the  World  I  or 

3  -  HIST  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 
3  -  PHYS  456  Quantum  Physics  II 
3  -  PHYS  465  Thermodynamics  and  Statistical 

Mechanics" 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement7 

3  -  Biophysics  Requirement2 
15 

125  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit 
hours  must  also  satisfy  the  Science  and  Technology  in  Society 
Requirement. 

;Select  from  department-approved  list  of  courses  in  biological 
sciences,  chemistry,  mathematical  sciences,  and  physics.  At  least 
six  ctedit  hours  must  be  in  biological  sciences. 

'Two  semesters  (through  102)  in  same  modern  foreign  language 
are  required. 

4  ENGL  304,  312,  314,  315,  316,  345,  346,  348,  M  L  402,  or. 
THEA  (ENGL)  347 

'Any  200-400-level  science  course 

"An  approved  physics  course  may  be  substituted  if  CH  331  and 

332  have  been  completed. 
'Select  any  ENGL  course  from  General  Education  Arts  and 

Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement. 
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PHYSICS 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Tin-  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Physics  program  is  ideal 
tor  students  interested  in  acquiring  .1  broad-based 
lihcr.il  education  that  includes  .1  strong  and  solid 
understanding  of  either  science  or  a  broad  exposure 
to  engineering  with  a  strong  physic  s  foundation. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3-ASTR  105  Physics  of  the  1  Iniverse 

4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  ( Composition 

4-  MTHSC  106  Calculus  ot  One  Variable  I 

1  -  1'HVS  101  Current  ropics  in  Modern  Physics 

15 

Second  Semester 

4-C11  102  General  Chemistn 

4 -MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  11 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 
1-rilYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

3  -Arts  and  1  lumamties  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3 
1 

4 
3_ 

15 


PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 
Foreign  Language  Requirement" 
Oral  Communication  Requirement1 


Second  Semester 

4 -MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Pitt.  Equations 

-  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 

-  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 

-  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 
-Social  Science  Requirement1 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -PHYS  311  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 

3 -PHYS  321  Mechanics  I 

3  -  PHYS  325  Experimental  Physics  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 

3  -  Minor  Requirement" 

15 


Second  Semester 

1  -  PHYS  300  Introduction  to  Research 

-  PHYS  312  Methods  of  Theoretical  Physics  II 
-PHYS  ^22  Mechanics  II 

-  PHYS  356  Modern  Physics  Overview 

-  PHYS  441  Electromagnetics  I 

-  Foreign  Language  Requirement2 

-  Minor  Requirement' 


Senior  Year 

first  Semester 

3-  PHYS  45S  Quantum  Physics  I 

6  -  Minor  Requirement' 

3  -  Physics  Writing  Requirement4 

3  -  Physics  Requirement5 

15 


Second  Semester 

J-HIS1  172  rhe  West  and  the  World  1 01 

I    HIST  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 
3  -  Arts  and  I  him. unties  (I  iterature)  Requirement1 
3  -  Minor  Requirement 
3  -  Physics  Requirement5 
3  -  Elective 
15 

122  Total  Semester  I  lours 

See  General  Education  Requirement!    lime  of  thi 

hours  must  also  satisfy  thi  red logy  li 

Requin  mi  nl 

mesten  (through  202)  In  the  lame  modem  foreign 
ilred. 

1    ISO! 

12,  M4,    315.  316.  V»5,  346.  HH,  M  I  402,  or 
THEAfENGL)  347. 

^OO-or  400-level  physics  course 

"Select I  NG1  course  from  General  Education  Arts  and 

Humanities  tl  iterature)  Requirement 

POLYMER  AND  FIBER 
CHEMISTRY 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  School  of  Materials  Science  and  Engineering  ot- 
ters undergraduate  degrees  in  Ceramic  and  Materials 
Engineering  and  Polymer  and  Fiber  Chemistry. 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Polvmer  and  Fiber 
Chemistry  is  based  on  a  foundation  in  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences.  From  this  base,  students 
are  taught,  using  classroom  instruction,  labora- 
tory courses,  and  individual  research,  to  apply  their 
scientific  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  problems 
in  polymeric  and  fiber-based  materials  for  diverse 
applications  ranging  from  biomedical  and  sports 
to  construction  and  communication.  The  degree  in 
Polymer  and  Fiber  Chemistry  also  prepares  students 
for  graduate  studies  in  a  number  ot  science  and 
engineering  disciplines. 

Graduates  in  Polymer  and  Tiber  Chemistry  hold  jobs 
in  corporate  and  personnel  management,  manufac- 
turing management,  design,  research,  development, 
technical  service,  quality  control,  and  sales.  They  cre- 
ate new  products  and  processes  and  solve  problems. 
Thev  create  styles,  patterns,  textures,  and  colors  for 
apparel,  home,  industry,  and  special  applications. 
Their  jobs  utilize  computers,  automation,  and  prod- 
uct quality  and  are  concerned  with  plant  design, 
environmental  control,  and  consumer  safety. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4-CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -TEXT  175  Intro,  to  Textile  Manufacturing 

3  -  History  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

}  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement- 
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Sophomore  Yr.ir 

First  Semester 

'i    «  H  223  Org  ink  I  hi  in 

1    (  1 1  11]  1  frganii  *  herniate  I 

4-MIIIm    206<  aleukia  of  Several  Variables 

}- PHYS 221  Phy»icswith<  aleukia IJ 

I  -PHYS 223  Physics  Lab  II 

3  -Arts  and  I  lumanitia  (1  it  nent 

15 

Second  Semester 

}  -  c  '.]  I  224 (  fig  init  *  'hi  mi 

I    CH  228  <  rrganii  ( Ihemisti ,  I  il 

I    I  i  ON  20   1   on  mi 

3  -  EN  SP  200  Intro,  to  Environmental  S 
1  -  HIST  122  I  [{story,  Tech 
3  -  HIST  124  Environmental  1 1  i-r.  .r 

1  -  MS&.E  251  Materials  Science  Portfolio  I 

4- MTHSC  208  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Dtff.  Equations 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -CH  5M  Physical  <  hemistr) 

3  -  PFC  415  Intro,  to  Polymer  S<  icm  e  and  I 

1-PFC417  Polymer  and  liber  Lab. 

4 -TEXT  201  Yarn  Structures  and  Formation 

3  -Technical  Writing  Requirement* 

14 

Second  Semester 

3-CH  332  Physical  Chemistn 

-  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

-  MS&.E  324  Statistics  for  MS&.E 

-  PFC  416  Chemical  Preparation  of  Textiles 

-  TEXT  202  Fabric  Struct.,  Des.,  and  Analysis 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PFC  457  Dyeing  and  Finishing  I 

1  -  PFC  459  Dyeing  and  Finishing  1  I  ah 

3 -TEXT  421  Fiber  Science 

5  -Approved  Requirement4 

3  -  Departmental  Requirement' 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  MS&.E  451  MS&.E  Portfolio  II 

J 

3 
1 
3 
3_ 

14 


MS&E  491  Undergraduate  Research 
PFC  458  Dyeing  and  Finishing  II 
PFC  460  Dyeing  and  Finish. rig  II  Lab. 
TEXT 422  Properties*  tructura 

Departmental  Requirement' 


120  Total  Semester  Hours 

'HIST  172  or  173 
:Sec  General  Education  Require! 
"Select  any  200-level  ENGL  ( 
.ind  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement. 

!s,,r 


College  of  Engineering  and  Science 


MINORS 

Following  are  minors  acceptable  for  students  in  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Science.  Students  cannot  major  and  minor  in  the  same  field  or  acquire  a  minor 
that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree  program. 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

American  Sign  Language  Studies 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Athletic  Leadership 

Biochemistry 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

Communication  Studies 

Computer  Science-not  open  to  Computer  Information  Systems  majors 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics 

Education 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship 

Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

Equine  Business 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Genetics 

Geography 

Geology 

Global  Politics 

Great  Works 

History 

Horticulture 

International  Engineering  and  Science 

Legal  Studies 

Management 


Management  Information  Systems 

Mathematical  Sciences 

Microbiology 

Military  Leadership 

Modern  Languages 

Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

Nonprofit  Leadership 

Packaging  Science 

Pan  African  Studies 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Plant  Pathology 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Public  Policy 

Religion 

Russian  Area  Studies 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

Screenwriting 

Sociology 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 

Theatre 

Therapeutic  Recreation 

Travel  and  Tourism 

Turfgrass 

Urban  Forestry 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

Women's  Studies 

Writing 

See  pages  36-39  for  details. 
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COLLEGE 
OF  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION 
AND  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


The  College  of  I  lealth,  Education  and  Human  1  level- 
Hpment  provides  students  the  means  by  which  to  (mi 
be  careers  in  die  fields  of  nursing,  education,  health, 
and  recreation  management.  The  "Engaged  College 

with  .1  Personal  Ruieh"  is  home  to  the  academic  pro- 
grams offered  In  the  School  of  Nursing;  the  Eugene  1. 
Roore School  of  Education;  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  Sciences;  and  the  Department  of  Parks,  Rec- 
reation  and  lourism  Management.  The  College  also 
otters  outreach  services  available  through  the  Joseph 
F.  Sullivan  Center;  the  National  Dropout  Prevention 
Center;  and  the  Outdoor  Laboratory.  Collaboration 
within  the  college  between  academics  and  community 

outreach  services  prepares  students  to  he  protession.il 
leaders  in  health,  education,  and  recreation  manage- 
ment. As  with  all  programs  at  the  L'niversiry,  students 
take  course  offerings  from  all  colleges  on  campus  to 
achieve  the  most  complete  education  possible. 

ATHLETIC  LEADERSHIP 
CERTIFICATE 

Students  acquiring  the  nationally  recognized  Ameri- 
can Sport  Education  Program  (ASEP)  Certification 
through  the  Athletic  Leadership  Program  at  Clemson 
are  eligible  to  complete  the  requirements  for  Athletic- 
Leadership  Certification  in  any  of  the  following  areas 
related  to  their  ASEP  Certification:  (1)  Sport  Coach- 
ing and  Character  Development;  (2)  Sport  First  Aid 
and  Conditioning;  and  (3)  Sport  Psychology  and 
Motivation.  For  more  information,  contact  the  Coor- 
dinator of  Athletic  1  eadership  at  (864)  656-0434. 

EUGENE  T.  MOORE 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

The  mission  of  the  Eugene  T  Moore  School  of 
Education  is  to  prepare  caring  and  capable  profes- 
sionals through  intellectually  engaging  experiences  in 
theotv,  method,  and  research  that  connect  them  to 
the  communities  m  which  they  live  and  serve.  The 
■igene  T.  Moore  School  of  Education  trains  teach- 
ers, counselors,  university  administrators,  and  leaders 
tor  the  P-  12  schools  and  training  and  development 
specialists  tor  business  and  industry. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

The  Eugene  T  Moore  School  of  Education  Concep- 
rual  Framework  guides  the  School's  work  as  a  unit.  It 
is  consensus-based  and  provides  the  foundation  for 
all  that  is  done.  It  addresses  the  fundamental  issues 
of  what  students  need  to  knocc  (knowledge),  what 
Hey  need  to  be  able  to  Ao  skills),  what  they  value 

(dispositions),  and  how  they  interface  with  their 
communities,  large  and  small  (connections).  The 
Conceptual  Framework,  simply  stated,  is  to  prepare 
Caring,  capable,  and  connected  professionals  tor  the 
twenty-first  century. 


The  [eachei  Education  Programs  prepan  ti  ichers, 
provide  professional  services  to  education  in  South 
l  irolina,  and  carry  out  basic  and  applied  research  in 
education.  (  urricula  provide  a  broad  general  educa 
tion  through  liberal  arts  and  se  lence courses,  develop 
depth  o!  knowledge  in  the  reaching  area,  gain  an 
understanding  ot  the  historical,  philosophical,  and 
psychological  backgrounds  ot  American  edu<  iti 
and  acquire  knowledge  >>t  and  skill  and  experience 
in  effective  teaching  techniques 

The  leacher  Education  Programs  in  iccredited 
be  the  National  Council  fbi  the-  Accreditation  >>t 
1  cubci  Education  (N<  AIM  lot  the  preparation  of 
educational  personnel  in  South  i  arolina  in  Early 
Childhood,  Elementary,  Special  Education,  and 
secondary  school  programs  in  Agrit  ulture,  Biological 
Sciences,  English,  Mathematics,  Physical  Sciences, 
and  Social  Sciences  (Economics,  History,  Pohtic.il 

Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology), 

Criminal  Records  Check 

A  criminal  record  could  prevent  apera  ni  n  rolled  in 
a  teacher  education  program  in  N  iuth  (  an  d ii i.i  trotn 
being  certified  as  a  teacher  m  this  state  in  ai  cordance 
with  State  Board  of  Education  guidelines 

Section  59-25-115  of  the  South  Carolina 
Laws  specifies  that  before  beginning  the  full-time 
clinical  teaching  experience  in  South  Carolina,  a 
teacher  education  candidate  shall  undergo  a  stab 
criminal  records  check  by  the  South  Carolina  Law 
Enforcement  Division  (SLED)  and  a  national  crimi- 
nal records  check  supported  b\  fingerprints  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI).  The  applicant 
is  responsible  tor  the  cost  associated  with  the  FBI 
background  checks.  Information  reported  relative  to 
prior  arrests  or  convictions  will  be  reviewed  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  State  Board 
of  Education  when  warranted,  according  to  board 
guidelines.  A  teacher  education  candidate  w  ith  prior 
arrests  or  coin  actions  of  a  serious  nature  that  could 
affect  his/her  fitness  to  teach  in  the  public  schools 
of  South  Carolina  may  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
complete  the  clinical  teaching  experience,  .jjkI  thus 
affect  eligibility  for  initial  teacher  certification.  An 
individual  who  is  denied  this  opportunity  .is  a  result 
of  prior  arrests  or  convictions,  after  one  year,  may 
request  reconsideration  under  guidelines  established 
by  the  State  Board  of  Educatii  in. 

The  criminal  records  check  will  be  handled  through 
the  Office  of  Teacher  Certification  at  the  South 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Education  and  vv  ill  be 
considered  phase  one  of  a  person's  application  tot 
a  teaching  credential.  Provided  the  criminal  records 
check  is  conducted  within  18  months  of  the  time 
the  teacher  candidate  formally  applies  for  ,i  reaching 
certificate,  the  fingerprinting  will  not  have  to  be 
repeated  at  the  time  ot  application.  A  graduate  ot  a 
teacher  education  program  applying  for  initial  teacher 
certification  must  have  completed  the  FBI  fingerprint 
process  within  18  months  of  formally  applying  tor 
initial  teacher  certification  or  the  fingerprint  process 
must  be  repeated.  I  he  background  check  normally 
requires  six  (6)  Go  eight  (8)  weeks  to  pt.  kc-ss.  It  the  fin- 
gerprint card  cannot  be  processed,  the  South  1  arolina 
State  Department  will  inform  the  individual  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  complete  another  finger] 
and  submit  it  to  their  office  as  scHMi  as  possible. 
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Admission 

Professional    \\  i  I  level 

•mi  will  1  I  during  the-  term  iii 

whic h  a  itudent  is  ti.  e  .in,, 

WOrL    At  that  tune-,  the  student  will  be-  notifil 

bis    het  status  by   thl  it-ni ic   Advising 

l   enter    Prior  t..  Bdmission,  the  student  must  have 

p.|sse-d  .ill  -I  lib 

i  have  a  minimum  e  umillal 
|  .  ■int  rati..  of  2  V  A  student  may  exempt  the  PPS  I 

by  meeting  minimum  -V   I  oi  SA1  requii 

determiii 

ment  of  Education. 

Directed  reaching  leaching  Internship  (Second- 
ary I    A  student  shall  ap| 

director  prior  to  the  semester  in  which  block  methods 
cm  be  scheduled.  The  following  condi- 

tions must  be  met  prior  to  registration  tor  din 

teaching:  ( 1 )  ad  mission  to  the  professional  leve 

program;  (2)o  impletion  of  at  least  95  semester  hours; 

i  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ral 
Students  with  a  grade  point  rati  may 

appeal  to  the  Director  of  the  School  of  Education, 

but  exceptions  .ire  not  common. 

Enrollment  in  IVcitessieMi.il  Courses 

ill  ment  in  400-level   professional  education 
courses  is  contingent  upon  admission  to  the  pi  I 

Sional  level  as  described  above.  Any  student  who 
desires  to  enroll  in  education  courses  must  meet  the 
cumulative-  grade-point  requirements  established  tor 
education  majors.  Appeals  to  continue  taking  classes 
mav  be  made  to  the  Chair  of  Teacher  Education,  but 
exceptions  .ire  not  common. 

Change  of  Major 

Changing  majors  into  Education  is  highly  competi- 
tive and  limited  in  Early  Childhood  Education  and 
somewhat  competitive  and  limited  in  Elementary 
Education,  Secondary  Kind''        5  St    lies, 

and  Secondary  n-English.  The  process 

involves  a  formal  application  and  an  ess.n.  Requests 
tor  a  change  of  major  application  can  be  ma.i 
the  Health,  Education  and  Human  Development 
lemic  Advising  c  enter  in  ^C10  Edwards  Hall 
and  should  be  accompanied  by  an  appointment 
with  m\  advisor. 

Graduation 

Jl  iduate,  a  student  must  have  spires  tor  all 
State-mandated  certification  exams  on  tile  with  the 

lemic  Adv  ising  c  enter  in  the  c  ollege  ot  Health, 
Education  and  Human  Development.  As  of  July 

1     students  must  pass  ,ill  requited  Praxis  H  t- 
including  PIT  (Principles  ot  Learning  and  Teaching), 
before  becoming  program  completers  and  receiving 
recommendation  tot  certification. 

Graduate  Stuck 

Clemson  University  offers  programs  leading  to  the 

Master  ot  Arts  in  Teaching,  Master  ot  Education, 

M  tsterof  Human  Resource  Development,  Specialist 
in  Education,  and  Doctor  ot  Philosophy  degi 


College  of  Health,  Education  and  Human  Development 


AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  College  of  Health,  Education  and  Human  De- 
velopment and  the  College  ot  Agticulture,  Fotestty 
and  Lite  Sciences  conduct  a  coopetative  program  to 
produce  agricultural  teachers  (grades  9-12)  tor  South 
Carolina.  See  page  40  for  the  curriculum. 

EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Early  Childhood  Education  curriculum  prepares 
students  for  teaching  positions  on  the  pre-kindergar- 
ten  and  primary  levels  (Pre-K-3). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  HIST  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement 
1  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  A  A  H  210  Intro,  to  Art  and  Architecture 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  MTHSC  117  Mathematics  tor  Elementary 

School  Teachers  I 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EC  220  Family,  School,  and  Community 

Relationships 
3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
3  -  MTHSC  118  Mathematics  for  Elementary 

School  Teachers  II 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

1  -  ED  F  (CTE)  315  Technology  Skills  for  Learning 

3  -  ED  F  3  34  Child  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Music  Requirement4 

3  -  Science  and  Tech.  in  Society  Requirement5 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CTE  310  Designing  Creative  Instruction 
3  -  ED  EC  336  Social  Development  of  Infants 

and  Young  Children 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  '  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  Elective 

15 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  EC  300  Found,  of  Early  Childhood  Educ. 

3  -  ED  EL  321  Physical  Education  Methods  for 

Classroom  Teachers 
3  -  ED  EL  458  Health  Education  Methods  for  the 

Classroom  Teacher 
3  -  ED  SP  468  Early  Intervention  for  Infants  and 

Children  with  Special  Needs 
3  -  READ  458  Early  Literacy:  Birth-Kindergarten 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EC  400  Observation  and  Assessment  in 

Clinical  Settings6 
3  -  ED  EC  420  Early  Childhood  Science" 
3  -  ED  EC  430  Early  Childhood  Mathematics" 
3  -  ED  EC  440  Integrated  Language  Arts  and 

Social  Studies  in  Primary  Schools' 
3  -  ED  EC  450  Early  Childhood  Curriculum" 
3  -  READ  459  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Early 
_  Grades:  K-3" 
18 

Second  Semester 

12  -  ED  EC  484  Directed  Teaching  in  Early 
Childhood  Education 
1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies 
13 

124  Total  Semester  Hours 

Tw\i  semesters  (through  202)  in  ,i  modern  foreign  language  are 
required.  Spanish  is  recommended, 
"One  biological  science  and  one  physical  science  course,  each 
with  laboratory,  must  be  selected  trom  General  Education 
Requirements.  See  advisor. 

ENGL  212,  213, 214,  or  215 

"MUSIC  210,  311,31 3,  314,  317,  or  400 
'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
6ED  EC  400, 420, 430, 440, 450,  and  READ  459  must  be  taken 
concurrently  during  the  tall  semester  >>t  tin  senioi  year 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Elementary  Education  curriculum  prepares 
students  for  teaching  on  the  elementary  school  level 
(grades  2-6). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

4  -  PH  SC  108  Introduction  to  Physical  Science 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 

16 

Second  Semester 

2  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  117  Mathematics  tor  Elementary 

School  Teachers  I 

4  -  PH  SC  107  Introduction  to  Earth  Science 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 

15 
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Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOL  109  Introduction  to  Life  Science 
3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  -  MTHSC  118  Mathematics  tor  Elementary 

School  Teachers  II 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
1  -  ED  F  (CTE)  315  Technology  Skills  for  Learning 
3  -  ED  F  334  Child  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  MUSIC  210  Music  Appteciation  or 

3  -  MUSIC  400  Music  in  the  Elem.  Classroom 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  CTE  310  Designing  Creative  Instruction 
3  -  ED  322  Responding  to  Emergencies  or 

3  -  PRTM  317  Group  Initiatives 
3  -  ED  EL  458  Health  Education  Methods  for  the 

Classroom  Teacher 
3  -  ENGL  385  Children's  Literature 
3  -  Multicultural  Requirement4 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  321  Physical  Education  Methods  for 

Classroom  Teachers 
3  -  ED  F  308  Classroom  Assessment 
3  -  READ  460  Teaching  Reading  in  the 

Elementary  Grades:  2-6 
6  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

(Courses  must  be  taken  as  listed  in  both  semesters.) 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  401  Elementary  Field  Experience 

3  -  ED  EL  451  Elem   Methods  in  Science  Teaching 

3  -  ED  EL  452  Elem.  Methods  in  Math.  Teaching 

3  -  ED  EL  487  Elementary  Methods  in  Social 

Studies  Teaching 
3  -  ED  EL  488  Elementary  Methods  in  Language 

Arts  Teaching 
1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies 
3  -  READ  461  Content  Area  Reading:  Grades  2-6 
19 

Second  Semester 

12  -  ED  EL  481  Dir.  Teaching  in  the  Elem.  Sch. 
12 

124  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  foreign  Ian 
guage  (including  American  Sign  Language)  are  required. 

;ENGL212,  213,  214  or  215 

A  A  H  210,  HUM  301,  302,  or  THEA  210 

4ANTH  201,  ED  405,  ED  EL  311,  PSYCH  201,  SOC  201,  o 
202  is  recommended. 


MATHEMATICS  TEACHING 

Bachelor  of  Science 
TIk  pr<  igram  leading  to  a  Ba<  helorofScienct 
in  Mathematics  reaching  is  designed  fot  stu 
panning  to  teach  mathematics  on  the  secondary 
chool  level  (grades  9    12). 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4-  CM  105  <•  Ihemistry  in  ( Context  1 

ED  105  (  Mentation  to  1  du<  atii  >n 
4-MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 

3  -  P1II1    102  Introduction  to  I  ogi< 

- 1  ultural  Awareness  Requirenv 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  106  (  lu :mistry  in  (  ontexi  II 

j  ■  1  NG1    103  Accelerated  Composition 
t-MTHS<    108  <  alculusoi  One  Variable  II 
3-MTHSC  129  Prob.  Solving  in  Discrete  Math 
3  •  Science  Requirement 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

J-COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm  01 

3-COMM  250  Publu  Speaking 
j  -  EDSEC  226  A  Prof  Approach  to  Sec   Algebra 
4-MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3-PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  1 
1-PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 
3  -  Arts  and  I  lumanities  U  iterature)  Requirement3 

17 

Second  Semester 

3-ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3    LCON211  Principles  ot  Microeconomics 
3-EDF  502  Educational  Psychology 
1  -  HP  1-  ((.'  PH)  315  Technolo»\  Skills  tor  Learning 
4-MTHSC  20S  Intro,  to  Ordinary  Diff.  Equations 
3-MTHSC  311  Linear  Algebra 
3-PHYS  221  Physics  witb  Calculus  II 
t-PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 
18 


. 


■ 


Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  ol  American  Education 
3-EDSE(    326  Practicum  in  Secondary  Math. 
3-MTIlM'  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engr. 
201  Introduction  t(  >  N'  n  i<  ill  igy  1  a 
1    SO<    202  Social  Problems 
i  -Science  Requirement2 

Is 

Second  Semester 

3 -ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  I  >evelopment 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

3  -  EDSEC  437  Technology  in  Secondary  Math. 

J-MTHSC  308  (  ollege  Geometry 

3-MTHSC  412  Introduction  to  Modern  Algebra 

13 


Senior  Year 

I  irst  Setnestt  t 

I    ED  F425  Instrui  tional  lei  hi 

J-EDSEC4261 

3-MTHS(    400  rheory  ol  Probability 

i    MTHS<     •  tndMethodsIl 

I    MI  HS<    4>  B  topics  in  Geometry 

1  MTHS<   453  \.K  inced<  alculus  1 

3  -  REA1  )49  lary<  ontt  1  1  lint;4 
16 

Second  Semester 

9    I  1  ,sl  1   446  n  at  hing  Inti  rn  hip  in 

ndary  Matht  matit  s 
)    EDSE<    456  S<  1 1  mdary  M  ith  I   ipse  m<  vi  m 

12 

126  H  'ill  S<  iik  Mer  1  lours 

tion  Requirements, 
mrses  in  AMR,  BIOI  .  I 
PHYS 

!14.or215 

EDF4 

during  t.ill  semester 

mj  4s6  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered 
spring  semester  only. 

SCIENCE  TEACHING 

The  programs  leading  to  a  Bachelor  ol  \ns  or 
Bachelor  ot  Science  degree  in  Science  reach 
designed  tor  students  planning  to  teach  biological  s<  i- 
ences,  chemistry,  earth  ^  iences,  or  physical  ^  u  nces 
mi  tin  school  level  (grades  9-12). 

Double  Major  in  Science  Teaching/ 
Biological  Sciences 

The  Bachelor  of  Art-,  degrei        -         e  Teaching- 
Biological  S<  k  nces  offers  a  double  major  inS 
Teaching  and  Biological  Sciences    ["his  | 
prepares  students  for  teaching  s<  ience  ontht 
.u)  school  level  and  graduate  studies  in  any 
life  S(  kik  e  areas. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOI    1  10  Principle-  ot  Biology  or 
5    BIOI    103  General  Biology  I  and 
1  -B1CU  105  General  Biology  Pah  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

2  -  ED  103  Orientation  to  Education 
4-MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  1 
)    1  oreign  Language  Requiren 

17-18 

Second  Semester 

5 -BIOI.  Ill  Principles  ol  Biology  II  or 
3-  BIOL  104  General  Biology  I  and 
1    BIOI   !  tb.  II 

4  -CH  102  General  ( Ihemistry 

J    ENG1   103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement 

itisrics  Require  n 
17-18 
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Sophomore  Year 
I  irst  S<  mi  IK  1 

4-CH  nic  <  hem 

3    I IIS1  122  1  listory,  [« hnology  and 

3  -  HIM   124  I 
>-Pm  1  Physics  I 

I    Pi:  J  Physical  Lai 

and  I  lumanitii 

17 

Second  S<  m<  -n  r 

H6  Human  Ph 
3    1  I '  I    nl  PniK  iples  ol  Auk  ik  .in  ! 

I    EDF((    rE)  315  reel logy  Skills foi  Learning 

J-Pm  neral  Physics  II 

I    Plii  neral  Physics II  Lab 

)    Bit  ichemistry  or  c  > 
15 

Junior  Year 

I  irst  Sem<  -li  r 

3  -  BI( 

J -EDI   302  I  durational  Psychology 

J -EI  )SE( '  327  Practicum  ii 

4 -Animal 01  Plant  Diversity  Requirement 

ology  Requiren 
16 

Second  Semestc  r 

3  -  BIOS(  .3  35  Evolutional 

3  •  BI<  •  hniques  tor  Teaching 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  ENGL  315  Scientific  Writing  and  (  omm. 

4- Animal  or  Plant  Diversity  Requirement 

16 

Senior  Year 
I  ir-t  Semester 

3  -COMM  150  Intro,  ro  Human  Communication  ur 

.... 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

SEC  427  Teaching  Secondary  Science' 
3-GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  R..  I 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

li 

Second  Semi  ster 

'    EDSEl    447  reaching  Internship  u 
3  -  El"M  1    a  h  S      -  Capsi        5     linar* 

12 

-.  mester  1  i 

(including  Ameru 
M       < 

215 

'One  U  <  • 
(BIOCH  301  01  BICX  II 

One  l< 

rh  animal  diversity  (Bl 
:  for  plant  dh 



To  be  uVen  the  semester  pi 

ncurrenth 
■  .  *n  Requirei 

nj  4s?  mi 

•<lv. 


College  of  Health,  Education  and  Human  Development 


TEACHING  AREA: 
BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  and 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I  or 
5  -  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  I 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
15-16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II  and 

1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II  or 

5  -  BIOL  1 1 1  Principles  of  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

2  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  Statistics  Requirement1 

16-17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 

3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society  or 

3  -  HIST  124  Environmental  History  Survey 
3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 
1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab. 
3  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement2 

3  -  Departmental  Science  Requirement' 

17 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  316  Human  Physiology 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

1  -  ED  F  (CTE)  315  Technology  Skills  for  Learning 

3  -  PHYS  208  General  Physics  II 

1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab. 

3  -  Biochemistry  or  Genetics  Requirement2 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  461  Cell  Biology 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  EDSEC  327  Practicum  in  Secondary  Science 

3  -  Ecology  Requirement4 

4  -  Plant  or  Animal  Diversity  Requirement5 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology 

3  -  BIOSC  482  Lab.  Techniques  for  Teaching  Sci. 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement" 

4  -  Plant  or  Animal  Diversity  Requirement5 
16 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  EDSEC  427  Teaching  Secondary  Science7 
3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading7 
3  -  Art  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement6 
15 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  447  Teaching  Internship  in  Sec.  Sci.8 

3  -  EDSEC  457  Sec.  Science  Capstone  Seminar" 
12 

122-124  Total  Semester  Hours 

'EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  203,  301,  or  309 

2One  lecture  course  must  be  completed  for  both  biochemistry 

(BIOCH  301  or  305)  and  for  genetics  (GEN  300  or  302). 
'See  advisor. 
'BIOSC  441,  443,  446,  or  470 

sOne  lecture  and  associated  laboratory  must  be  completed  fot 
both  animal  diversity  (BIOSC  302/306  or  303/307)  and  for 
plant  diversity  (BIOSC  304/308  or  305/309). 

"See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'To  be  taken  the  semester  prior  to  EDSEC  447  and  457.  EDSEC 
427  and  READ  498  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered  fall 
semester  only. 

"EDSEC  447  and  457  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered 
spring  semestet  only. 

TEACHING  AREA: 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCES 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro.  Human  Communication  or 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  ED  105  Otientation  to  Education 

3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society  or 

3  -  HIST  124  Environmental  History  Survey 
4j  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 
j^PHYS  124  Physics  Lab.  I 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  I  or 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  and 
1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

4  -  CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
3  -  PHYS  221  Physics  with  Calculus  II 
1  -  PHYS  223  Physics  Lab.  II 

16-17 


Second  Semester 

5  -  BIOL  111  Principles  of  Biology  II  or 
3  -  BIOL  104  General  Biology  II  and 
1  -  BIOL  106  General  Biology  Lab.  II 
3  -  CH  205  Intro,  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 
3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
1  -  ED  F  (CTE)  315  Technology  Skills  for  Learning 
3  -  PHYS  222  Physics  with  Calculus  III 
1  -  PHYS  224  Physics  Lab.  Ill 
15-16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ASTR  105  Physics  of  the  Universe  or 
3  -  ASTR  102  Stellar  Astronomy  and 
1  -  ASTR  104  Stellar  Astronomy  Lab. 

3  -  CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis 

1  -  CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Lab. 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  EDSEC  327  Practicum  in  Secondary  Science 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

16-17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  482  Lab.  Techniques  for  Teaching  Sci. 

3  -  CH  330  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 

3  -  Social  Science  Requitement2 

3  -  Statistics  Requitement' 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  EDSEC  427  Teaching  Secondaty  Science4 
3  -  PHIL  324  Philosophy  of  Technology  or 

3  -  PHIL  325  Philosophy  of  Science  or 

3  -  PHIL  326  Science  and  Values 
3  -  PHYS  311  Intro,  to  Meth.  of  Theoretical  Phys. 
3_-  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading4 
15 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  447  Teaching  Internship  in  Sec.  Sci.5 
3  -  EDSEC  457  Sec.  Science  Capstone  Seminar5 
12 

120-123  Total  Semester  Hours 

'ENGL  212,  213,  214,  or  215 

2ANTH  201,  GEOG  103,  PO  SC  102,  or  104 

'EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  203,  301,  or  309 

'To  be  taken  the  semester  prior  to  EDSEC  447  and  457.  EDSEC  I 

427  and  READ  498  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered  fal 

semester  only. 
SEDSEC  447  and  457  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offeree! 

spring  semester  only. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Secondary  Educatior  J 
is  available  to  students  preparing  to  teach  English  and 
mathematics  on  the  secondary  school  level  (grade:! 
9-12).  The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  offered  tc 
students  planning  to  teach  social  studies  (economics  | 
history,  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology) 
The  teaching  field  should  be  selected  as  early  as  pos 
sible  so  that  appropriate  freshman  and  sophomoTij 
courses  may  be  taken. 
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Each  curriculum  requires  a  major  concentration  in 
the  teaching  field.  Specific  courses  and  sequences 
have  been  designated  ro  meet  requirements  for  those 
planning  to  teach.  The  professional  education  courses 
should  be  completed  in  sequence. 


TEACHING  AREA:  ENGLISH 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3-COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Communication 

2  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  HIST  172  The  West  and  the  World  I 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 
3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 

L7 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News 

3  -  ENGL  212  World  Literature 

3  -  HIST  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

"us 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3  -  ENGL  310  Critical  Writing  About  Literature 

3  -  ENGL  396  British  Literature  Survey  I 

3  -  ENGL  398  American  Literature  Survey  I 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

1  -  ED  F  (CTE)  315  Technology  Skills  for  Learning 

3 -ENGL  357  Film 

3  -  ENGL  397  British  Literature  Survey  II 

3  -  ENGL  399  American  Literanire  Survey  II 

3 -American  Literature  Requirement1 

16 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ENGL  353  Ethnic  American  Literature 
3  -  ENGL  400  The  English  Language 
,  3  -  HIST  361  History  of  England  to  1688 
3  -  British  Literature  Before  1700  Requirement4 
15 

!\      Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  386  Adolescent  Literature 
3  -  EDSEC  324  Practicum  in  Teaching  Sec.  English5 
.  3  -  HIST  363  History  of  England  Since  1688  or 
3  -  HIST  365  British  Cultural  History 
3  -  British  Literature  After  1700  Requirement" 
3  -  Literary  Theory  Requirement7 
15 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  41 1  Shake-.pe.ire 

3  -  ENGL  4H5  (  Composition  tor   [eachers* 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introdut  don  to  Spec  Ial  Education' 

3  -  EDSEC"  424  Teaching  Secondary  English1 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading1 

15. 

Second  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies' 
9  -  EDSEC  444  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 

English' 
3  -  EDSEC  454  Secondary  English  Capstone  Sem.1' 
73 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  foreign 

language  are  required 
'See  General  Education  Requirements 

'ENGL  420,  421,  425,  426,  or  455 
'ENGL  407,  408,  410,  414,  or  444 
'Students  must  complete  45  hours  ot  field  experience  in  a 

public  school. 
"ENGL  415,  416,  417,  418,  or  435 
'ENGL  435,  436,  440,  or  442 
•ENGL  485,  ED  SP  370,  EDSEC  424,  and  READ  498  must  be 

taken  concurrently  during  fall  semester  of  senior  war 
VED  F  425,  EDSEC  444.  and  454  must  he  taken  concurrently 

during  spring  semester  of  senior  yen 

TEACHING  AREA: 
MATHEMATICS 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

4  -  MTHSC  106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

L6  — 

Second  Semester 

4  -  MTHSC  108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

3  -  MTHSC  129  Problem  Solving  in  Discrete  Math. 

3  -  PHIL  102  Introduction  to  Logic 

3  -  PHYS  122  Physics  with  Calculus  I 

1  -  PHYS  124  Physics  Laboratory  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 

17 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  or 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  EDSEC  226  A  Prof.  Approach  to  Sec.  Algebra 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

4  -  MTHSC  206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 

1  -  MTHSC  250  Intro,  to  Mathematical  Sciences 
3  -  Computer  Science  Requirement' 

L7 


Second  Semecti  i 

)    II '  I   102  I  dui  ttion  dP 

in   rE)315  lechnology  Skill   foi  Learning 

Mil:  I  >itt    I  qu    ' 

MlllM    Ml  Lineai  • 
■  Arts  and  1  lumanitii  i(Litei  enf1 

sv  ieni  e  ind  lech  in 


Junior  Year 
1  irst  Semester 
I    I  1 1  I   101  Prim  iples  of  \merii  an  I  dw  atii  >n 

>-EDSE<  ■  'is  M  itli 

3  -  MTHSC  302  Stati 

3  -  MTHSC  400  Theory  ..i  Probability 

(    i  n.s-, i  ultui  il  Va  a.  i  ■  u  Requin  n 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  1-  $35  Adolew  em  <  ■>  \s th  and  I  )evelopment 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Inrrodut  don  to  Special 

3  -  EDSEC  437  Technology  in  Secondary  Mam 

3 -MTHSC  30cS  y  ollegi  I  it  in 

3  -  MTHSC.  412  Introdui  ti 

7s 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3-COMM  250  Pubh. 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Techh 

3  -  EDSEC  426  Teaching  Secondary  Mather. 

3  -  MTHSC  408  Topics  m  ( ieometry 

3 -MTHSC 453 Advanced*  alculusl 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading 

16 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  446  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 

Mathematu  s 
3  -  EDSEC  456  Secondary  Math.  C  lapstom  E 
12 

125  Total  Semester  I  lours 

'Two  semesters  (rhrough  202)  in  any  m. 

(including  American  Sigi 
2See  General  Education  Requirements 
'CPSC  101,  111,  or  120 
'ENGL  212,  213.  214,  or  215 
*ED  F 425,  EDSEC  426,  and  READ  498  must  h      • 

renrly  durmn  tall  s,  n 
"EDSEC  446  and  456  must  be  i  • 

spring  semester  only 

TEACHING  AREA:  SOCIAL 

STUDIES  (ECONOMIC 

Bachelor  or  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3-GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 

3  -  HIST  122  History.  Technology,  and  Society 
3 -MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  tor  Informed 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement 

Ti 
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Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

3  -  BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News 

3  -  ENGL  214  American  Literature 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  172  The  West  and  the  World  I 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

1  -  ED  F  (CTE)  315  Technology  Skills  for  Learning 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations 

3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement2 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  ED  SEC  328  Practicum  in  Secondary  Social 

Studies 
3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement2 
3  -  Teaching  Major1 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 
3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement2 
6  -  Teaching  Major3 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies4 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Studies4 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading4 
3  -  Teaching  Major' 
13 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in 

Secondary  Social  Studies5 
3  -  EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies 

Capstone  Seminar5 
12 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

2See  advisor. 

'Select  from  300-  and  400-level  courses  in  economics. 

4ED  F  425,  EDSEC  428,  and  READ  498  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. Offered  fall  semester  only. 

SEDSEC  448  and  458  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered 
spring  semester  only. 


TEACHING  AREA:  SOCIAL 
STUDIES  (HISTORY) 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 
3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement1 
18 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 
BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News 
ENGL  214  American  Literature 
GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  172  The  West  and  the  World  I 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

1  -  ED  F  (CTE)  315  Technology  Skills  for  Learning 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations 

3  -  Teaching  Major2 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  EDSEC  328  Practicum  in  Secondary  Social 

Studies 
6  -  Teaching  Major2 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 
6  -  Teaching  Major2 

L5 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies1 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Studies1 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading1 
6  -  Teaching  Major2 
16 
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Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in 

Secondary  Social  Studies4 
3  -  EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies 

Capstone  Seminar4 
12 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

'See  advisor.  Select  from  HIST  299,  300-,  and  400-level  courses 
in  history.  Must  include  at  least  three  hours  each  in  U.S. 
history,  European  history,  and  nine  hours  in  non-Western 
history.  HIST  313  is  recommended  for  those  planning  to  tc;\ch 
in  South  Carolina. 

'ED  F  42  5 ,  EDSEC  428,  and  READ  498  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. Offered  fall  semester  only. 

■"EDSEC  448  and  458  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered 
spring  semester  only. 


TEACHING  AREA:  SOCIAL 
STUDIES  (POLITICAL  SCIENCE) 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 
3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 

3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement1 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

3  -  BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News 

3  -  ENGL  214  American  Literature 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

3  -  HIST  101  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  172  The  West  and  the  World  I 

3  -  PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 

1  -  ED  F  (CTE)  315  Technology  Skills  for  Learning 

3  -  HIST  102  History  of  the  United  States 

3  -  HIST  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 

3  -  PO  SC  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations 

3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement2 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Development 
3  -  EDSEC  328  Practicum  in  Secondary  Social 

Studies 
3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement2 
3  -  Teaching  Major1 
15 


III. I  I  llllll.lll  I 


Second  Semester 

3-COMM  150  Intro,  to  I  linn. in  (  omm.  01 

J-COMM  250Publk  Speaking 
3  -Arts  and  I  iumanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 

3  -  Non-Western  History  Rcquirciiu  tit 

6-  Teaching  Major3 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instnution.il  Technology  Strategies4 
J'«  1:1 1  SI1  370  Introduction  to  Spe<  ial  I  ducation 

3  -  EDSEC  428  Teaching  Secondary  Snn.il  Studies'* 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  (  ontent  Area  Reading4 
3  -  Teaching  Major' 
H 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in 

Secondary  Social  Studies 
3  -  EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies 

Capstone  Seminar' 
~L2 

122  Total  Semester  1  lours 

we  General  Education  Requirements 

See  advisor. 

'Sec  advisor.  Select  from  the  following,  including  at  I. 
course  from  three  of  the  following  .ire. is; 
American  Gowmment-PO  SC  403,  405,  416,  437,  438,  442 
Comparand  PWitfcs-PO  SC  371,  459,  466,  471,  472,  473,  476, 
477.  478 

International  Relations-PO  SC  361,  362,  363,  428,  456 
Public  Polio  and  Adminisrration-POSC  302,  321,421,423,424, 
430 

ID  F  425,  EDSEC  428,  and  READ  498  must  he  taken  concur- 
rently- Ottered  fall  semester  only. 

'EDSEC  448  and  458  must  he  t.ikcn  concurrently.  Otter,, I 
Spring  semester  onh 

TEACHING  AREA:  SOCIAL 
STUDIES  (PSYCHOLOGY) 

Bachelor  of  Science 
Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

-  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

-  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 

-  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 
-MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 
-Natural  Science  Requirement 


Second  Semester 

3-ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology 

-  BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News 

-  ENGL  214  American  Literature 
-GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
-PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
-SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 


Sophomore  Year 

Hrst  Semester 

I    ECON  211  Prim  iplea  of  Microeconomics 

I    EDI    102  I  ducal al  P 

)    MM   km  History  oi  the  I  nited  ^> 

3 -HIS  I  172  The  West  and  the  Wdrld  I 

I    PO  S<    101  Amen,  .in  National  Governmeni 


Second  Semester 

I    I  (  ION  212  Principles  ol  Macroeconomics 
EDF«   II  )  US  rechnology  Skills fbi  Learning 

i-  HIS!  102  History  oi  the  I  nited  States 
Ills  I  173  rheWesi  andtht  World  II 

i-POSC  102  Intro,  to  I ntir national  Relations 
'-Non-Western  History  Requirement 


1 

}. 
3 
J. 

3_ 

Id 


Junior  Year 

1  irst  Semester 

J  -ED  F  301  Principles  oi  American  Education 

C  ED  I   3  sS  Adolescent  Growth  and  1  Vu  I.  ipment 
i    I  DSEC  328  Practic  urn  in  Secondary  v- 

Studies 
3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement 

3  -  Ic.i.  liiii:1  Major1 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  I  luinan  C'omin.  or 

3-COMM  250Publk  Sp< 
3 -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-1  it.)  Requirement1 
3  -  Non-Western  llist,.iy  Requirement3 
6  -  Teaching  Major 
15 

Senior  Year 

lirst  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  lnstriKtion.il  Let  hnology  Strategies4 

3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

3  -  EDSEC  428 Teaching  Secondary  Social  Studies" 
3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading4 
3  -  Teaching  Major1 
13  ~ 

Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in 

Secondary  Social  Studies 
3  -  EDSEC  458  Secondary  Sot  ial  Studies 

Capstone  Seminar* 
L2 

122  Total  Semestei  1  lours 

ucr.il  Education  Requirements. 
h  isor. 

from  ^00-  and  400-level  courses  in  psych 
'ED  F  425.  EDSEC  428,  and  READ  498  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. Offered  t.ill  semester  only. 
'EDSEC  448  and  458  must  be  taken  concurrently 
spring  semester  only. 


II   U  HIM.   \K1   \:  soc  IAL 

STT  DIES  (SOCIOLOGY) 
Bachelor  oi  Science 

Freshman  Year 

I  irsi  Semester 

105  c  Mentation  t.  •  I 
",'(  il   10  <  Ai  i  eli  ■  rion 

I   GEOG  101  Introd  iphy 

}  -  II I s  l  I 

3-  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  mi 
4  -  Natural  s>  nine  Requin  n 
18 

Second  Semester 

3  -AN  III.'-  I  Introdui  tion  to  ^nthro|  ■  I 
1  -  BIOSC  200  Biolo  News 

}•  I  N<  d  214  American  I  iterature 
I    i  II  OG  103  World  Regii  tphy 

J  -  PSY<  1 1  201  Introduction  t"  Psychi  - 
■    201  liitrndiKti..ii  to  Sociology 

18 

Sophomore  Year 

1  irst  Semester 

1    ECON  211  Print  iplt -s  1 i(  Mil  roeconomi 

3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 

1-lllSl   101  History  of  the  United  St 

3 -HIST  172  The  West  and  the  World  1 

J-PO  SC  101  American  National  Government 

15 

Second  Semester 

^    I  CON  212  Principles  ol  Macroeconomics 

I  - 1  DF(CTE)  315 Technology  Skills  tor  Learning 

J- HIST  102  llist,.ry  of  the  Unit 

J- HIS!  173  The  West  and  the  World  II 

J-POSG  102  Intro,  to  International  Relations 

3  -  Non-Western  1  Iistory  Requirement 

16 

Junior  Year 

1  irst  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  ol  American  Education 
3  -  ED  F  }»5  Adolescent  ( iriAvth  and  Dewlopment 
3  -  EDSEC  328  Practicum  in  Secondary  Social 

Studies 
3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement3 
3  -  Teaching  M.. 
15 

Second  Semester 

3-COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3-COMM  250  Public  Spy 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement 
3  -  Non-Western  History  Requirement- 
6  -  Teaching  Major 
15 

Senior  Year 

lirst  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strati 

;    EDSP  570  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

1    1  11SEC  428  Teaching  Second  u  dies' 

3  -  READ  498  Secondary  Content  Area  Reading* 
5    reaching  Major' 
13 
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Second  Semester 

9  -  EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in 

Secondary  Social  Studies5 
3  -  EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies 

Capstone  Seminar5 
12 

122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 
See  advisor. 
S<  led  from  300-  and  400-level  courses  in  sociology. 

'ED  F  425,  EDSEC  428,  and  READ  498  must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. Offered  tall  semester  only. 

SEDSEC  448  and  458  must  be  taken  concurrently.  Offered 
spring  semester  only. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  Special  Education 
prepares  students  to  teach  individuals  with  mild  dis- 
abilities in  grades  K-12.  The  curriculum  is  designed 
to  meet  the  competencies  outlined  by  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children  for  beginning  special  education 
teachers.  Students  completing  the  program  receive 
instruction  and  practical  experiences  that  lead  to 
Multi-Categorical  Special  Education  Certification 
in  South  Carolina. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  ED  105  Orientation  to  Education 

3  -  HIST  124  Environmental  History  Survey  or 

3  -  HIST  122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 
3  -  MTHSC  101  Essential  Math,  for  Informed  Soc. 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 
3  -  MTHSC  117  Mathematics  for  Elementary 
School  Teachers  I 

3  -  Foreign  Language  Requirement1 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 
16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  F  301  Principles  of  American  Education 
1  -  ED  F  (CTE)  315  Technology  Skills  for  Learning 
3  -  ED  SP  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 
3  -  MTHSC  118  Mathematics  tor  Elementary 
School  Teachers  II 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement' 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

17 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  -  ED  F  302  Educational  Psychology 
3  -  ED  F  334  Child  Growth  and  Development  or 

3  -  ED  F  335  Adolescent  Growth  and  Dev. 
3  -  ED  SP  468  Early  Intervention  for  Infants  and 

Children  with  Special  Needs 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement4 

15 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  458  Health  Education  Methods  for  the 

Classroom  Teacher5 
3  -  ED  SP  372  Char,  and  Instruction  of 

Individuals  with  Learning  Disabilities5 
3  -  ED  SP  374  Char,  and  Strat.  for  Individuals 

with  Emotional/Behavioral  Disorders5 
3  -  History  Requirement6 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  EL  451  Elem.  Meth.  in  Science  Teaching7 
3  -  ED  EL  487  Elementary  Methods  in  Social 

Studies  Teaching 
3  -  ED  SP  373  Char,  and  Instruction  of 

Individuals  with  Mental  Retardation7 
3  -  ED  SP  491  Educational  Assessment  of 

Individuals  with  Disabilities7 
3  -  READ  460  Teaching  Reading  in  the 

Elementary  Grades:  2-6 

15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies8 
3  -  ED  SP  492  Mathematics  Instruction  for 

Individuals  with  Mild  Disabilities8 
3  -  ED  SP  493  Classroom  and  Behavior 

Management  for  Special  Educators8 
3  -  ED  SP  494  Teaching  Reading  to  Students 

with  Mild  Disabilities8 
3  -  ED  SP  496  Special  Education  Field  Experience8 
3  -  ED  SP  497  Secondary  Methods  for  Individuals 

with  Disabilities8 
16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ED  SP  495  Written  Communication  and 
Collaboration  for  the  Resource  Teacherg 
12  -  ED  SP  498  Directed  Teaching  in  Special  Ed." 
15 

1 24  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Two  semesters  (through  202)  in  the  same  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage (including  American  Sign  Language)  are  required. 

;See  General  Education  Requirements.  Eight  credit  hours  must 
be  in  a  sequence.  Biological  and  physical  sciences  must  be  repre- 
sented. PH  SC  107,  108,  and  BIOL  109  are  recommended. 

'ENGL  212,  213,  214,  or  215 

'See  General  Education  Requirements. 

SED  EL  458,  ED  SP  372  and  374  must  be  taken  concurrently 
during  the  fall  semester  of  junior  year. 

-HIST  101,  102,  172,  173,  or  193 

'ED  EL  451,  ED  SP  373,  and  491  must  be  taken  concurrently 
during  the  spring  semester  of  the  junior  year. 

"ED  F  425,  ED  SP  492,  493,  494,  496,  and  497  must  be  taken 
concurrently  during  the  fall  semester  of  the  senior  year. 

"ED  SP  495  and  498  must  be  taken  concurrently  during  the 
spring  semester  of  the  senior  year. 


HEALTH  SCIENCE 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  Sciences  prepares 
students  for  careers  in  the  health  field,  one  of  the 
largest  industries  in  the  United  States.  It  includes 
hospitals  and  other  medical  service  providers, 
public  health  organizations,  health  insurance  com- 
panies, health/medical  related  sales,  health  fitness 
organizations,  and  community  and  nonprofit  health 
agencies. 

Plans  of  study  can  be  arranged  in  health  promotion 
and  education,  health  services  administration,  and 
preprofessional  health  studies.  Students  in  the  Health 
Promotion  and  Education  Concentration  have  the 
skills  to  assess,  plan,  communicate,  implement,  man- 
age, and  evaluate  public  health  promotion  programs. 
Students  in  the  Preprofessional  Health  Studies 
Concentration  obtain  the  coursework  and  experi- 
ence necessary  for  acceptance  into  various  graduate 
programs  in  clinical  health  professions.  The  Health 
Services  Administration  Concentration  allows  stu- 
dents to  develop  skills  and  competencies  in  health 
administration/management  for  entry-level  careers 
or  graduate  study  in  this  area.  A  minor  in  Business 
Administration  is  integral  to  the  concentration. 
The  department,  in  cooperation  with  the  College 
of  Architecture,  Arts  and  Humanities,  also  offers  a 
joint  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  Language  and 
International  Health  (see  page  66). 

When  space  is  available,  students  with  fewer  than 
50  credit  hours  earned  may  apply  to  change  majors 
into  Health  Science  with  a  minimum  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.25.  Students  with  50  or  more 
credit  hours  may  apply  for  a  change-of-major  into 
Health  Science  when  space  is  available  based  on  the 
following  restrictions: 

•  completion  of  the  Health  Science  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  Requirements  and  the  General  Education 
Natural  Science  Requirement 

•  minimum  cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5 

•  submission  of  a  1-3-page  document  detailing  why 
the  applicant  desires  to  major  in  Health  Science 
and  how  this  major  would  support  his/her  career 
goals 

Additional  information  is  available  at  www.hehd. 
clemson.edu/PublicHealth/index.htm. 

HEALTH  PROMOTION  AND 
EDUCATION  CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  and 
1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I  or 
5  -  BIOL  110  Principles  of  Biology  I 
3  -  HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 
3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
1  -  Elective 
14-15 
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■econd  Semester 

I    ENG1    103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  - 1  lealth  Requirement 

3-4  -  Mathematics  Requirement 

3  -  Sini.il  Science  Requirement 

4  -  Elective 
IbAl 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4-CH  101  General  Chemistry  oi 

4  -  CH  105  Chemistry  in  ( lontext  I 
3- HI  111  Z98  Human  Health  and  Disease 
3  -  NL'TR  20^  Principles  oi  1  luman  Nutrition 
3  -  Guided  Requirement1 

3  -  Statistics  Requirement 

lb 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  or 

4  -  CH  106  Chemistry  in  Context  II 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

J-COMM  250  Pubhc Speaking 
3-  HLTII  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
1-HLTH   $98  Health  Appraisal  Sk, lis 
y  PSYCH  340  Lifespan  Developmental  Psych. 

14 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 
3-HLTH  303  Public  Health  Communication 

3-  HLTH  M0  Hlth.  Promotion  Program  Planning 
3  -  HLTH  380  Epidemiology 

3  -  Guided  Requirement1 
16 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  22  3  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 
1  -  HLTH  419  Health  Science  Internship 

Preparation  Seminar 
3  -  HLTH  480  Community  Health  Promotion 
3  -  HLTH  490  Research  and  Evaluation 

Strategies  tor  Public  Health 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
1  -  Elective 


Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5-  HLTH  420  Health  Science  Internship 

5-HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Org. 

3  -  Health  Requirement' 

3  -  Elective 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -Arts  and  I  lumanities  (1  iterature)  Requirement' 

6  -  Guided  Requirement4 

3  -  Health  Requirement1 

3  -  Elective 

Is 

120-122  Total  Semester  Hours 

'Am  H1TH  course  nor  otherwise  required 
•'MTHSC  101,  102,  or  106 

"See  Genera]  Education  Requirements.  Three  of  these  credit  hours 
must  also  satisfy  the<  ross-<  ultural  -\«  ireness  Requirement 


•Sei  advisoi 

'EXS1  101,  MTHSt    203,  101  i 

'Internship  m  q  be  done  fall,  ipring,  oi  lummei  »fti  r  complet- 
ing III  III  4N   A  grade-point  r.,u,.  of  2.0  i~  required  fbt 
ition 

Notes: 

1  A  minimum  gradi  point  ratio  of  2.0  is  requin  1 1 
in  each  I II  1  IK 

.'  Studi  in  •  wh<  i  wish  to  in' 
i  II  101  and  102. 

HEALTH  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Print  iples  oi  Mit  roeconomics 
5  •  HLTH  202  Introduction  Co  Public  Health 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requiremeni 
3  -  Social  Si  ience  Requiremeni 

2  -  Elective 


Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  212  Principles  of  Mac  roeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease 

3  -  Guided  Requirement/ 

3-4  -  Mathematics  Requirement4 

15-16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3  -  C  R  D  (AP  EC,  HLTH)  361  Introduction  to 

Health  Care  Economics 
3    HLTH  203  Overview  of  Health  Care  Systems 
3  -  }  lealth  Requirement' 
3  -  Statistics  Requirement4 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking  _ 

3  -  HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
3  -  MGT  201  Principles  of  Management 
3 -Guided  Requirement3 
3  -  Social  Science  Requirement 

15 

Junior  Year 
First  Semester 

3-HLTH  380  Epidemiology 

3  -  LAW  ^22  1  egal  Environment  of  Business 

3  -  MK1  301  Principles  of  Marketing 

3 -Guided  Requirement1 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  HLTH  419  Health  Science  Internship 

Preparation  Seminar 
3  •  HLTL1  490  Research  and  Evaluation 

Strategies  tor  Public  Health 
3  -Arts  and  Humanities  ([  iterature)  Requirement3 
3 -Guided  Requirement3 
3  -  1  lealth  Requirement 
3-  Elective 

16 


Senior  Vcir 
First  Semester 

<  I  lv- 

5    HI  III  420  Health  Science  Internship 
3  -HI  III  440  Managing  HealrJ  >rg. 

J.  ill  I II  460  Health  Informatii 
14 

Set  unci  Semester 

CHI  III  475  Principles  oi  Healthl 

(  rperatioru  Management  mA  Research 
J    HLTH  478  Health  Policy  Ethicsand  Law 
3  -  HI  I II  479  1  in. i  in  i.i  I  Management  ind 

Budgeting  foi  Health  Service  Organizations 
^   Arts  and  Humanitie  (Non-Lit)  Rj  [uirei 

<  ( luided  Requirement 
15 

120-  121  Total  Semester  I  lours 

BIOI    103/105,  110,  CH  101.  105.  PHYS  122   124.  oi 

207/209 
'Sec (ieMiei.il  Education  Requirements.  Six  e>lrhe-secre-dir  hours 

must  also  satisfy  the  (  rotsX  ultural  Awai 
ety  Require!! 
'See.nlc:  n  Spanish  art  mongh  recommi 

WTHSC  101,  102,  or  106 
4Any  HLTH  course  not  otherwise  required 

l\si  JOl.MTHSt    203,  KH.or309 

Internship  may  I  e  done  fall,  spring,  oi  summer  after  simpler- 
mK  HLTH  41V 

Not*:  A  minimum  gnidi  point 
a,  each  HLTHcoui 

PREPROFESSIONAL  HEALTH 
STUDIES  CONCENTRATION 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I  and 

1    BIOL  105  Genera]  Biology  Lab.  lor 
5 -BIOL  110  Principles  oi  Biology  I 
4-CH  101  Genera]  <  Ihemistry  I 
3-HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health 

3  Social  Science  Requirement 
14-15 

Second  Semester 

3 -BIOL  104  Biology  II  and 

1  -BIOI   106 Genera]  Biology  Lab.  II  or 
5 -BIOL  111  Principles  oi  Biology  II 

4  -  CH  102  General  Chemistry  II 

i    I  NCI   103  Accelerated  Composition 

J    ( luided  Requiremi 

3-4  -  Mathematics  Requirement1 

17-19 
Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4    BIOSX    222  Human  Anatomy  and  Pins.  I 

J -HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Dial 
I    v  luided  Requirement' 
J    Health  Requirement4 
itistics  Requirement3 

16 
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Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 

3  -  COMM  1  50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3  •  HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
3  -Social  Science  Requirement' 
3  -  Elective 
16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  380  Epidemiology 

3  -  PHYS  207  General  Physics  I 

1  -  PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Lab. 

4  -  Guided  Requirement2 
3  -  Health  Requirement4 

1  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

1  -  HLTH  419  Health  Science  Internship 

Preparation  Seminar 
3  -  HLTH  490  Research  and  Evaluation 

Strategies  tor  Public  Health 
3 -PHYS  208  General  Physics II 
1  -  PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Lab. 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

4  -  Guided  Requirement2 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

5  -  HLTH  420  Health  Science  Internship" 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement 
3  -  Health  Requirement4 
3  -  Elective' 

14 

Second  Semester 

3  -  HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Org. 
3  -  Health  Requirement4 
7  -  Elective' 
13 

120-123  Total  Semester  Hours 

See  ( innr.il  Education  Requirements.  Six  of  these  credit  hdurs 
must  also  satisfy  the  Cross-Oultural  Awareness  and  Science  and 

rechnolog)   in  Societ)   Requirement'-. 

See  advisor.  <  .mi ...  in  Spanish  are  strongly  recommended. 

'MTHSC  101,  102,  or  106 

4 Any  HLTH  course  not  other»  ise  required 

'EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  203,  301,  or  309 

Internship  must  be  completed  in  one  or  two  semesters.  Intern- 
ship may  be  done  fall,  spring,  or  summer  after  completing 
HLTH  419.  Prioi  approval  is  required  tor  summer  internships. 
A  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  is  required  for  registration. 
Physician's  Assistant,  predentistry,  and  premedicine  students  may 
also  need  BIOCH  301  and  eight  credit  hours  of  organic  chemis- 
1 1  \    s„me  programs  also  require  a  course  in  microbiology. 

Note:  A  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.0  is  required  for  registra- 
tion in  each  HLTH  course. 


LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Language  and  International  Health  program  is 
administered  by  the  College  of  Architecture,  Arts 
and  Humanities  and  the  College  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Human  Development.  See  page  66  tor  the 
curriculum. 

NURSING 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  program  in  Nursing 
prepares  students  tor  professional  nursing  practice 
in  a  variety  of  settings,  such  as  hospitals,  industry, 
clinics,  and  public  health  agencies.  During  the 
first  two  years,  emphasis  is  on  liberal  arts  and  basic 
si  ience  courses  arranged  to  provide  a  foundation 
tor  the  nursing  major.  Junior  and  senior  courses 
emphasize  the  study  of  nursing.  Clinical  nursing 
experiences,  guided  by  the  Nursing  faculty,  involve 
acute  and  community-based  settings.  Students  are 
responsible  tor  their  own  transportation  to  clinical 
laboratory  experiences,  which  may  extend  through- 
out the  Upstate. 

Throughout  the  clinical  laboratory  period,  Nursing 
majors  are  required  to  carry  current,  valid  student 
nurses'  professional  liability  insurance  with  minimum 
limits  of  liability  of  $1,000,000  per  occurrence  and 
$6,000,000  in  aggregate.  Documentation  ot  such  cov- 
erage must  be  provided  to  the  Director  of  the  School 
of  Nutsing.  No  student  may  participate  in  clinical 
learning  activities  without  this  insurance  coverage. 

To  comply  with  clinical  agency  contract  requirements 
and  South  Carolina  law,  students  enrolled  in  nursing 
courses  with  a  clinical  laboratory  must  meet  specific 
requirements  listed  in  the  Scfioo!  of  Nursing  Student 
Handbook  at  uwu.ciemson.edu/hefui/nuTsmg. 

The  School  of  Nursing  programs  are  accredited  by 
the  CCNE  (Commission  on  Collegiate  Nursing 
Education),  One  Dupont  Circle  NW,  Suite  530, 
Washington,  DC  20036-1120. 

Entrance  Requirements 

To  facilitate  admission  of  students  who  can  achieve 
at  an  appropriate  level  in  the  program,  admission  is 
selective.  Consideration  is  given  to  performance  in 
secondary  school  and  on  the  College  Boatd  Examina- 
tion (SAT).  Those  seeking  admission  are  advised  to 
apply  to  the  University  early  in  the  fall  of  the  senior 
year  in  high  school. 

Transfer  admission  is  competitive  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  apply  early  to  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. The  University  admits  ten  new  transfer  stu- 
dents to  the  Nursing  major  during  the  fall  semester 
only.  Potential  students  should  have  a  minimum 
grade  point  ratio  of  3.0  and  completion  of  30  semes- 
ter hours  of  transferable  courses.  Placement  in  the 
Nursing  curriculum  will  be  determined  after  credit 
evaluation  is  completed. 


Students  may  change  majors  into  Nursing  based 
on  approval  of  an  Admissions  Committee  in  the 
School  of  Nursing.  Applications  are  accepted  each 
year  during  January  with  a  deadline  of  January  31. 
Decisions  are  made  by  February  28.  Change-ot-major 
students  will  have  a  statt  date  of  the  following  January 
into  upper  division  (junior-level)  nursing  courses. 
Applicants  should  meet  the  following  requirements 
prior  to  the  semester  of  application:  a  minimum 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  of  2.75,  completion  of 
a  minimum  ot  two  required  sciences  in  the  Nursing 
curriculum  with  a  C  or  better.  Selection  priority  is  | 
based  on  grade-point  ratio  and  number  of  completed 
nursing  prerequisites.  Students  are  allowed  to  apply 
only  twice.  Detailed  information  is  available  from  the 
Academic  Advising  Center  in  309  Edwards  Hall  or 
at  www.ckmson.edu/kehd/  nursing. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester1 

3  -  BIOL  103  General  Biology  I 

1  -  BIOL  105  General  Biology  Lab.  I 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  C  U  101  University  Success  Skills 

3  -  NURS  140  Computet  Appl.  in  Health  Care 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  CH  101  General  Chemistry  I 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

3  -  MTHSC  203  Elementary  Statistical  Inference 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement2 

16 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  I 
4  -  MICRO  205  Introductory  Microbiology 

3  -  NUTR  205  Nutrition  for  Nursing  Professionals 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requitement2 

1  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

4  -  BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  II 

2  -  NURS  320  Professionalism  in  Nursing 

3  -  NURS  333  Health  Care  Genetics 

3  -  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement2'' 

3  -  Elective 

15 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  304  Business  Writing  or 

3  -  ENGL  314  Technical  Writing 
3  -  NURS  304  Pathophysiology  for  Health  Care 

Professionals 
3  -  NURS  310  Health  Assessment 
4 -NURS  312  Medical-Surgical  I:  Therapeutic 

Nursing  Interventions 
3  -  NURS  340  Pharmacotherapeutic  Nursing 

Interventions 
16 
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Second  Semester 

7    NURS  103  Medical-Surg.  II:  Nursing  of  Adults 

j    \l  RS  $05  Psychosocial  Nursing 

2 -NURS  $11 1  lealth  Promotion  \crossthi  I 

2-NURS  $23  Gerontology  Nursing 

J- NURS  $30  Research  in  Nursing 

17 

Senior  Year 
First  Semester 

5 -NURS  401  Mental  Health  Nui  ing 
s    Nl  'RS  411  Nursing  Care  of  Children 
I-NURS412  Nursing  Care  ol  Women  and 
Their  Families 

Is 

Second  Semester 

I    Nl  Ks  40  I  Medical  Surgical  III:  ( lomplex 

Nursing  ol  Adults 
6  -  NURS  410  1  eadership  Management  and 

Nursing  (  are  Prac  tic  um 
4    Nl  RS  415  Community  Health  Nursing 

15 

U4  Potal  Semester  I  lours 

Students  scoring  2  or  below  on  the  (  MP  I  must  take  MTHS( 
101  as  a  prerequisite  for  (  II  101  during  tin*  semestei 

See  General  Education  Requirements 

Kfthis  requirement  is  satisfied  In  anothei     the  cur- 
riculum, elective  hours  m.i\  be  substituted. 

i 

1.  A  minimum  grade  ofaCis  required  In  the  following 

session  en  junior  year  clinii  il       irs      BIOl 
Bit  IS<    222,  223,  I  II  101,  Mk  RO  205,  MTHSC    I 
NUTR  205 

2.  A  minimum  grade  i  |   ired  in  all  nursii 

I    lb  progress  to  junior-level  nursing  courses,  students  must 

■  .Il  pi  lint  rai f  2.5  tnd  m  q  not  have 

!  in,ii  than  two  final  course  grades  ol  less  than  a  l 
in  the  last  Piw 

4   -\  minimum  gi  idi  point  i  itio  o(  2.5  must  be  achi 
all  required  nursing  the  next  level. 

Onk  courses  required  for  the  Nursing  curriculum,  including 
phe  allotted  three  elective  credit  hours,  will  be  used  to  calculate 
tin*  grade-point  rario. 

nts  m.i\  repeat  onl)  one  nursing  course,  excluding  .i 
\V  oi  redemption  Further,  students  mi)  repeat  that  nursing 
bourse  one  time  only.  Students  who  .ire  unsuccessful  on  the 
pecond  attempt  in  a  nursing  course  will  bi  counseled  I 
inother  major  and  will  noi  bi  permitted  to  continue  in  the 
Nursing  program. 

o.  Srudents  must  pass  didactic  and  clinical  components  to  i>i^ 
all  clinical  courses. 

Registered  Nurse  BS  Completion 
Program 

The  RN  BS  etirrieiiltim  niter--  an  individualized 
stud\  option  for  the  registered  nurse  to  obtain  ,i  bac- 
■laureate  degree  in  Nursing,  Credits  ma>  b<  i 
trough  an  ac  <  elerated  program  oi  study,  combining 
transfer  credits  tor  selected  courses  fri  im  a<  ( redited 
hstitutions  oi  higher  learning,  credit  by  examination 
tor  previous!)  completed  nursing  courses,  and  enroll 
mem  in  courses  at  (  lemson  University.  Qualified 
students  m.i\  take  up  to  six  hours  oi  graduate  courses 
towards  the  master's  degree  in  Nursing.  Registered 
ftutses  interested  in  pursuing  .i  baccalaureate  degree 
should  contact  the  School  ol  Nursing  foi  curriculum 
requirements.  This  program  is  ottered  at  the  I 
sin  (  enter  ol  *.  ireenville. 


Freshman  Year 

I  list  Semestei 

I    Mil  IS<    101 1    i  nii.il  Math  t.'i  Int.. i in. 
;    S(  X    201  Introdui  tii  in  I 
$  -Arts  and  I  lumaniti 

I    i  ■  .in]. hi.  i  SI  ill   Ri  quir  i 
4    S<  u  ii,  e  Ri  quin  men) 
16 


Kind  Semester 

I  N<  .I    l( I  -  |  O imposition 

M  1 1  ls<    203  1  let  itistii  .d  Infi  rence 

PSY<  1 1 
St  ience  Requiremi  nl 


Sophomore  Year 

lirst  Semester 

4-BIOSC  222  Human  Vnatomy  and  Phys.  1 

4  -  MICRO  205  I 

$  -Arts  and  I  lumanities  (I  iterature)  Requirement 

4  -  Etc*.  1 1\  e 

15 

Second  Semester 

4-BIOSC 223  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys.  11 
I    Depai  tmental  Requirement 
$  -  Nutrition  Requirement 

!  Communication  Requirement 
1    1  le<  tive 

16 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

3 -NURS  304  Pathophysiology  tor  Health  I 

l'i.  if  ssii  mals 
4  -  Nl  RS  M2  Medical-Surgical  I.  rherapeuric 

Nursing  Interventions 
I    M   RS  330  Research  in  Nursing 
S^NURS  411  Nursing  Care  ol  (  hildren' 

15 

Second  Semester  _ 

7 -NURS  303  Medical-Surg.  lit  \  Adults3 

4    Nl  RS  307  l.imik  Nursi  ni;  m  the  Community 

4  -  NUR's  313  1  lealth  Assess.  Through  Lifespan 

Is 

Senior  Year 

I  irst  Semester 

3  -  NURS  333  Health  i 

3  -  Nl  RS  40c  Usues  m  Professionalism 

5  Nl  RS  412  Nun  (  are  of  Women  and  Families3 

4-  Nl  RS  42  5  Coniniunm  Nursing 

15 

Second  Semester 

I    1  NG1    $14  lechnical  Writing 

5 -NURS 401  Mental  Health  Nursing 

5 -NURS 403  Medical-Surgical  III:  Complex 

Nursing  ol  Adults 
3  -  Nl  IRS  405  I  eadership  and  Mgt.  in  Nursing 
16 

1 24  Ibtal  Semester  1  lours 


I   A  mil mi. 

ill, in 
I 


PARKS,  RECREATION  AND 
TOURISM  MANAGEMENT 

Bachelor  of  Science 

The  Department  of  Parks,  Reci  rism 

students  tor  ,i  variety 
in  public  and  private  leisure  ser\  ic  o.  The  curric  ulum 
pro> 

leisure  sen  ice  programs  and  resources,  such  .is  tl 
foi  municipalities,  instirutions, voluni  mdv 

set\  i  in  nt  pi  .sitioiis  uitlun  the 

travel  and  tout  ism  industry  and 

ol   local,  State,  and  federal  parks  and  related  lands 

and  waters. 

I  Ik  curriculum  allows  students  to  select  from  five 
concentrations,  llus  latitude  permits  accommoda- 
tion of  each  stui  I  in  positions  m 
communii  u  lagement,  recreation 
ramming,  cultural  arts  management,  commercial 
recreation,  wilderness  management,  i  rpre- 
ration,  park  management,  historic  -itt  management, 
rehabilitation  services,  leisure  counseling,  camp  ad- 
ministration,  n  -  a  adon  th/  ople 
with  disabilities  or  senior  citizens,  trawl  industry, 
resort  management,  convention  and  \  isitor  bun 
theme  parks,  community  tourism,  and  special  event/ 
festival  planning,  to  name  a  few. 

The  Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism  Management 
i  mi  i-  accredited  K  the  National  Council  on 
Accreditation  (National  Recreation  and  Park  A>- 
sociat  ncil  on  Postsecondary  Accreditation). 

i it  ad  nates  are  immediately  eligible  to  apply  to  become 
"Certified  Park  and  Re\  reation  Professionals,"  a  \. du- 
al.U  credential  tor  professional  advancement 

When  spaa  is  available,  a  student  may  chat 
to  one  of  the  degree  concentrations  in  die  Dei 
ment  of  Parks.  Recreation  and  Tourism  Management 
with  a  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio,  at  least  30 
credit  hours  earned,  and  approval  of  the  department 
chair  or  his/  her  designee 

».  iraduate  degrees  ottered  are  Master  of  Park-.  R 
anon  and  Tourism  Management    ''  nee; 

and  1  )octor  of  Philosophy. 
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COMMUNITY  RECREATION, 
SPORT  AND  CAMP 
MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 

The  Community  Recreation,  Sport  and  Camp 
Management  (CRSCM)  Concentration  prepares 
students  for  careers  in  community  recreation,  ama- 
teur athletics,  and  camp  management  by  developing 
theoretical,  conceptual,  and  applied  knowledge  bases 
necessary  for  success  in  its  diverse  field.  The  focus  of 
this  program  is  on  community,  family,  and  individual 
development.  Career  opportunities  include,  but  are 
not  limited  to,  community  recreation  programming, 
community  athletic  programming,  camp  administra- 
tion, facility  operation  and  management,  special 
events,  campus  recreation,  and  fitness  and  wellness 
programming. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2-CU  101  University  Success  Skills 
3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 
3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement1 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement-' 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

1  -  PRTM  200  Profession  and  Practice  in  PRTM 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

8  -  Elective 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  1 50  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  PRTM  220  Conceptual  Foundations  of  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 
6  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  PRTM  198  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  I 

2  -  PRTM  221  Delivery  Systems  for  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism 

3  -  PRTM  222  Program  and  Event  Planning  in 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 

4  -  PRTM  223  Administration/Management  in 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
2  -  PRTM  224  Legal  Aspects  of  Parks,  Recreation, 

and  Tourism 
12 

Summer 

1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 
1  -  PRTM  207  Practicum  II 

2 


Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  PRTM  298  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  II 
12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 

14 

Second  Semester 

2  -  PRTM  398  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  III 

1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 
12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 

15 

Summer 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  PRTM  498  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  IV 
12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 
13 

Second  Semester 

12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 

12 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'EX  ST  222,  301,  or  MTHSC  203 
"Sec  General  Education  Requirements. 
'A  A  H  210,  MUSIC  210,  REL  101,  or  102 
*Scc  acH  isoi 

PARK  AND  PROTECTED 
AREA  MANAGEMENT 
CONCENTRATION 

Students  in  Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 
(PPAM)  prepare  for  work  as  park  rangers,  planners, 
educators,  law  enforcement  officers,  and  administra- 
tors of  our  nation's  federal,  state,  and  county  public 
lands  that  hold  unique  natural,  cultural,  and  historic 
resources.  PPAM  focuses  on  helping  visitors  enjoy  and 
appreciate  parklands  while  protecting  those  resources 
for  future  generations.  Besides  taking  coursework  in 
PRTM,  many  students  choose  to  complete  a  minor 
field  of  study  in  forest  resource  management,  wildlife 
and  fisheries  biology,  history,  or  anthropology. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  BIOL  120  Biological  Inquiry  Lab. 

3  -  BIOL  122  Keys  to  Biodiversity 

2-CU  101  University  Success  Skills 

3  -  PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology  or 

3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 
3  -  Mathematics  Requirement1 
3  -  Elective 
15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology  or 

3  -  GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography 
3  -  BIOL  220  Biology:  Concepts,  Issues,  Values 
3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 
1  -  PRTM  200  Profession  and  Practice  in  PRTM 
5  -  Elective 
15 


Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  PRTM  220  Conceptual  Foundations  of  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement1 
6  -  Elective 

17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  PRTM  198  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  I 

2  -  PRTM  221  Delivery  Systems  for  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism 

3  -  PRTM  222  Program  and  Event  Planning  in 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 

4  -  PRTM  223  Administration/Management  in 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
2  -  PRTM  224  Legal  Aspects  of  Parks,  Recreation, 

and  Tourism 
12 

Summer 

1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 
]_  -PRTM  207  Practicum  II 

2 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 
2  -  PRTM  298  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  II 
12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 

14 

Second  Semester 

2  -  PRTM  398  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  III 

1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 
12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 

15 

Summer 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  PRTM  498  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  IV 
12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 

13 

Second  Semester 

12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 

12 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'EX  ST  222,  301,  or  MTHSC  203 
!See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'A  A  H  210,  MUSIC  210,  REL  101,  or  102 
4See  advisor. 
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PROFESSIONAL 

GOLF  MANAGEMENT 

CONCENTRATION 

The  Professional  ( !oli  Management  (P<  1M)  ( loncen- 

nation  provides  a  unique  educational  backgro I 

for  students  who  desire  to  become  PGA  prof 
fionals.  Students  obtain  specialized  knowledge  and 
skills  which  prepare  them  to  become  leaders  in  the 
Half  industry.  Hie  PGM  Concentration  combines 
pademics,  career  training,  and  extensive  internship 
nperience  to  develop  well-rounded,  service-oru  nted 
Professionals  who  can  meet  .mil  respond  to  the  per- 
sonal as  well  as  business  management  requirements 
ot  golf  programs  .mil  facilities. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -BIOl    120  Biological  Inquiry  I  ah-  and 

3  -  BIOL  121  Keys  to  Human  Identity  or 
}-  BIOL  122  Keys  to  Biodiversity  or 
}  •  BIOL  12}  Keys  to  Human  Biology  or 
}  -  BIOL  124  kc\s  to  Reproduction 

3  -  PR  I M  281  Introduction  to  GoH  Management 

3 -PSYCH  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement 

3  -  Elective 

16 

Second  Semester 

3  -  BIOL  220  Biology:  Concepts,  Issues,  Values 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  ot  Microeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  10  3  Accelerated  Composition 

1  -  PRTM  195  POM  Seminar  1 

1  -  PRTM  200  Profession  and  Practice  in  PRTM 

3 -PRTM  282  Principles  of  Golfer  Development 
3  -  Elective 

17 

Summer 

0- CO-OP  101  Cooperative  Education 
[-  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 

1 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  ACCT  201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 

3-COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 

3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 
3 -ECON  212  Principles  ot  Macroeconomics 

2  -  PRTM  220  Conceptual  Foundations  ot  Parks. 

Recreation,  and  Tourism 
1-PRTM  295  PGM  Seminar  II 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement 
3 -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement3 
18 

Second  Semester 

2-  PRTM  221  Delivery  Systems  tor  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism 

3-  PRTM  222  Program  and  Event  Planning  in 
Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 

4-  PRTM  22  ^  Administration  Management  in 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
2 -PRTM  224  Legal  Aspects  of  Parks,  Recreation, 

and  Tourism 
3-  PRTM  383  Golf  Shop  Operations 
14 


Summer 

0  CO-OP  102  Cooj    1  itive  I  du 
1-PRTM  207  Practicum  II 

1 

Junior  Year 
first  Semester 

0-CO-OP  103 

Second  Semester 

1  \CCT  202  Managerial  Accounting  (  on 

3  -  HORT  212  Introduction  to  I  urfgrass  Cul 
1  -  HORT  213  Turfj  1  1     1  ulture  I  al 
3-MGT201  Principles  of  Management 

5  -  Elective 
15 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  FD  SC  307  Restaurant  1 1  x id  smii  e  Mgt 

3  -  FIN  306  Corporation  Finance 

3  -  I-AW  322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 

3  -  MK T  301  Principles  of  Marketin 

3  -  PRTM  344  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply 

OPRTM  395  PGM  Seminar  III 

16 

Second  Semester 

0  -  CO-OP  104  Cooperative  Education 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

6 
Summer 

0-CO-OP  105  Cooperative  Education 

Fifth  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  PRTM  483  Golf  Club  Mgt.  and  Operations 

1  -  PRTM  495  PGM  Seminar  IV 
12  -  Departmental  Requirement1 

16 

120  Total  Semester  I  lours  __ 

'EX  ST  222,  301,  or  MTHSC  203 
Sec  General  Education  Requirements 
'A  A  H  210,  MUSIC  210,  REL  101,  or  102 

THERAPEUTIC  RECREATION 
CONCENTRATION 

The  Therapeutic  Recreation  (TR)  Concentration 
prepares  students  tor  exciting  careers  working  with 
people  with  disabilities  in  a  variety  of  settii 
including  community-based  recreation  agencies, 
camps,  children's  hospitals,  psychiatric  and  physK.il 
rehabilitation  hospitals,  and  assisted-living  facilities, 
to  name  a  few.  Therapeutic  Recreation  consists  of  the 
deliver)  of  recreation  services  designed  to  enh  1 
participants  leisure  experiences,  quality  of  life,  and 
functional  capabilities.  Students  who  complete  these 
requirements  will  be  eligible  to  sit  for  an  cvmiina- 
ie  a  Certified  Therapeutic  Recreation 
i.ihst  (CTRS). 


Freshman  Year 

l  irst  Semester 

I    BI(  '1   120  Biological  Inquiry  I  al    and 

J    BI<  'I   121  Key   to  Human  Identity  or 
5  ■  Ml  >l    122  Ki 

\  -  Ml  )L  12  3  Keys  to  I  [uman  Biology  or 
i    Mi  '1    124  Ke\s  to  Reprodu<  don 
!     101  Uni  kills 

)    PSY(  H  201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirem 

I       1    In  tl\e 
l5 

Second  Sinister 

*>  -  Mi  >I  220  Biology:  (  oncepc   Issui     Values 
I    ENG1   10  J  Aca  1<  ran  I  'ion 

1  -  PRTM  200  Profession  and  Practice  in  PRTM 
3  -  SOC  201  Introduction  to  Sociology 

5  l  In  tive 
15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3-COMM  150  L  ni.in  1  oinm.or 

J.  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  PRTM  220  Conceptual  Foundations  ot  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism 
3 -Arts  and  Hun.  iteratUre)  Requirement 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Require  1 

6  -  Elective 
17 

Second  Semester 

1  -  PRTM  198  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  I 
2 -PRTM  221  Delivery  Systems  tor  Parks. 

Recreation,  and  Tourism 

3  -  PRTM  222  Program  and  Event  Planning  in 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 

4  -  PRTM  223  Administration/Management  in 

Paries,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 

2  -  PRTM  224  Legal  Aspects  of  Parks.  Recreation. 

and  Tourism 

12 

Summer 

1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 
_OPRTM  207  Practicum  II 
2 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  PRTM  298  Creative  Inquirv-PRTM  II 
12  -Concentration  Requirement* 

14 

Second  Semester 

2  -  PRTM  398  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  III 

1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  1 
12  -Concentration  Requirement4 

15 

Summer 

6 -PRIM  405  field  Raining  11 
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Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  PRTM  498  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  IV 
12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 
13 

Second  Semester 

12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 

L2 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'EX  ST  222,  301,  or  MTHSC  203 
2See  General  Education  Requirements. 
'A  A  H  210,  MUSIC  210,  REL  101,  or  102 
4See  advisor. 

TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM 
CONCENTRATION 

The  Travel  and  Tourism  (TckT)  Concentration  pre- 
pares students  for  interesting  and  challenging  careers 
working  in  one  of  the  world's  most  diverse  and  dy- 
namic industries.  Students  in  this  concentration  are 
introduced  to  issues  pertaining  to  the  management, 
planning,  and  promotion  of  places  and  events  such 
as  tourist  attractions.  The  program  is  designed  to 
provide  an  understanding  of  the  linkages  that  exist 
between  local  communities,  their  populations,  and 
various  public,  private,  and  special  interest  groups. 
Students  in  Travel  and  Tourism  can  pursue  careers 
in  private  sector  enterprises,  government  agencies, 
convention  and  visitor  bureaus,  as  well  as  other 
tourism-affiliated  organizations. 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  C  U  101  University  Success  Skills 

3  -  GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography 

3  -  Mathematics  Requirement1 

4  -  Natural  Science  Requirement/ 
3  -  Elective 

15 

Second  Semester 

3  -  ECON  211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 

3  -  ENGL  103  Accelerated  Composition 

1  -  PRTM  200  Profession  and  Practice  in  PRTM 

3  -  Mathematics  or  Natural  Science  Requirement2 

5  -  Elective 

15 

Sophomore  Year 

First  Semester 

3  -  COMM  150  Intro,  to  Human  Comm.  or 
3  -  COMM  250  Public  Speaking 

2  -  PRTM  220  Conceptual  Foundations  of  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism 

3  -Arts  and  Humanities  (Literature)  Requirement2 
3  -  Arts  and  Humanities  (Non-Lit.)  Requirement' 

6  -  Elective 

17 


Second  Semester 

1  -  PRTM  198  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  I 

2  -  PRTM  221  Delivery  Systems  for  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism 

3  -  PRTM  222  Program  and  Event  Planning  in 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 

4  -  PRTM  223  Administration/Management  in 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
2  -  PRTM  224  Legal  Aspects  of  Parks,  Recreation, 

and  Tourism 
12 

Summer 

1  -  PRTM  206  Practicum  I 
1-PRTM  207  Practicum  II 

2 

Junior  Year 

First  Semester 

2  -  PRTM  298  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  II 
12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 

14 

Second  Semester 

2  -  PRTM  398  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  III 

1  -  PRTM  404  Field  Training  I 
12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 

15 

Summer 

6  -  PRTM  405  Field  Training  II 

Senior  Year 

First  Semester 

1  -  PRTM  498  Creative  Inquiry-PRTM  IV 
12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 
13 

Second  Semester 

12  -  Concentration  Requirement4 
12 

121  Total  Semester  Hours 

'EX  ST  222,  301,  or  MTHSC  203 
!See  General  Education  Requirements. 
A  A  H  210,  MUSIC  210,  REL  101,  or  102 
4See  advisor. 
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MINORS 

I   Following  are  minors  acceptable  tor  students  in  the  College  oi  I  lealth,  Education  and  Human  I  nt  Student!  cannot  majoi  and  minoi  in  thi     field 

or  acquire  a  minor  that  is  not  allowed  by  the  degree  program. 


Accounting 

Adult/Extension  Education 

Aerospace  Studies 

Agricultural  Business  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business 

American  Sign  Language  Studies 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences 

Anthropology 

Architecture 

Athletic  Leadership 

Biochemistry 

Biological  Sciences— not  open  to  Science  Teaching- Biological 
Sciences  or  Secondary  Education-Biological  Sciences  majors 

Business  Administration 

Chemistry 

Cluster 

Communication  Studies 

Computer  Science 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science 

East  Asian  Studies 

Economics— not  open  to  Secondary  Education:  Social  Studies 
(Economics)  majors 

Education 

English 

Entomology 

Entrepreneurship 

Environmental  Engineering 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy 

Equine  Business 

Film  Studies 

Financial  Management 

Food  Science 

Forest  Products 

Forest  Resource  Management 

Genetics 

Geography 

Geology 

Global  Politics 

Great  Works 

History— not  open  to  Secondary  Education:  Social  Studies  (History) 
majors 

Horticulture 

International  Engineering  and  Science 

Legal  Studies 


Management 

Management  Information  Systems 

Mathematu.il  S<  uim-s-  not  o/n-n  to  Mathematics  Tithing  or 
Secondary  Education-Mathematics  majors 

Microbiology 

Militar\  I  eadership 

Modern  Languages— not  open  to  Secondary  Education-Modern 
Languages  majors 

Music 

Natural  Resource  Economics 

Nonprofit  Leadership 

Packaging  Science 

Pan  African  Studies 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 

Philosophy 

Physics— not  open  to  Science  Teaching- Physical  Sciences  majors 

Plant  Pathology 

Political  Science— not  open  to  Secondary  Education:  Social  Studies 
(Political  Science)  majors 

Psychology— not  open  to  Secondary  Education:  Social  Studies 
(Psychology)  majors 

Public  Policy 

Religion 

Russian  Area  Studies 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society 

Screenwriting 

Sociology— not  open  to  Secondary  Education:  Social  Studies 
(Sociology)  majors 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies 

Theatre 

Therapeutic  Recreation 

Travel  and  Tourism 

Turfgrass 

Urban  Forestry 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 

Women's  Studies 

Writing 

See  pages  36-39  tor  details 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


COURSES  OF 
INSTRUCTION 


This  list  includes  for  each  course  the  catalog  number, 
title,  credit  hours,  class  and  laboratory  hours  per 
week,  description,  and  prerequisites.  Courses  num- 
bered 600  and  above  are  graduate  courses. 

Cross-Listed  Courses 

A  cross-listed  course  is  one  that  can  be  taken  for  credit 
under  different  departmental  titles.  For  example, 
students  can  take  SOC  (R  S)  471  Demography  as  either 
R  S  471  or  SOC  471.  The  student  should  select  the 
desired  departmental  title  in  conference  with  an 
advisot.  The  departmental  title  may  be  changed  only 
during  the  period  allowed  by  the  University  calendar 
for  adding  a  course. 

COURSE  ABBREVIATIONS 

Accounting ACCT 

Aerospace  Studies A  S 

Agricultural  Education AG  ED 

Agricultural  Mechanization AG  M 

Agriculture AGRIC 

Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Life  Sciences AFLS 

American  Sign  Language AS  L 

Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences AVS 

Animal  Physiology AN  PH 

Anthropology ANTH 

Applied  Economics AP  EC 

Arabic ARAB 

Architecture ARCH 

Art ART 

Art  and  Architectural  History A  A  H 

Astronomy ASTR 

Athletic  Leadership A  L 

Automotive  Engineering AU  E 

Biochemistry BIOCH 

Bioengineering BIO  E 

Biological  Sciences BIOSC 

Biology BIOL 

Biomolecular  Engineering BMOLE 

Biosystems  Engineering B  E 

Biosystems  Technology .■  B  T 

Business BUS 

Business  Administration M  B  A 

Career  and  Technology  Education CTE 

Ceramic  and  Materials  Engineering C  M  E 

Chemical  Engineering CH  E 

Chemistry CH 

Chinese CHIN 

City  and  Regional  Planning C  R  P 

Civil  Engineering C  E 

Clemson  University C  U 

College  of  Architecture,  Arts  and 

Humanities CAAH 

College  of  Engineering  and  Science CES 

Communication  Studies COMM 

Community  and  Rural  Development C  R  D 

Computer  Science CP  SC 

Construction  Science  and  Management C  S  M 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science CSENV 

Dance DANCE 

Design  Studies DSIGN 

Early  Childhood  Education ED  EC 

East  Asian  Studies E  A  S 


Economics ECON 

Education ED 

Educational  Counseling ED  C 

Educational  Foundations ED  F 

Educational  Leadership ED  L 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering E  C  E 

Elementary  Education ED  EL 

Engineeting ENGR 

Engineering  Graphics E  G 

Engineering  Mechanics E  M 

English ENGL 

Entomology ENT 

Environmental  and  Natural  Resources E  N  R 

Environmental  Design  and  Planning EDP 

Environmental  Engineering  and  Science EE&.S 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy EN  SP 

Environmental  Toxicology ENTOX 

Executive  Leadership  and 

Enttepreneurship E  L  E 

Experimental  Statistics EX  ST 

Finance FIN 

Food  Science FD  SC 

Food  Technology FD  TH 

Forestry FOR 

Forestry  and  Natural  Resources F  N  R 

French FR 

Genetics GEN 

Geography GEOG 

Geology GEOL 

German GER 

Graduate  Studies G  S 

Graphic  Communications G  C 

Great  Works G  W 

Health HLTH 

Health,  Education  and  Human 

Development HEHD 

Historic  Preservation H  P 

History HIST 

Honors HON 

Horticulture HORT 

Human  Resource  Development H  R  D 

Humanities HUM 

Industrial  Engineering I  E 

Integrated  Pest  Management I  P  M 

International  Studies I  S 

Italian ITAL 

Japanese JAPN 

Landscape  Architecture LARCH 

Language LANG 

Language  and  International  Health L&.IH 

Language  and  International  Trade L&.IT 

Latin LATIN 

Law LAW 

Leisure  Skills L  S 

Library LIB 

Management MGT 

Marketing MKT 

Materials  Science  and  Engineering MS&.E 

Mathematical  Sciences MTHSC 

Mechanical  Engineering M  E 

Microbiology MICRO 

Military  Leadership M  L 

Music MUSIC 

Nonprofit  Leadership NPL 

Nursing NURS 

Nutrition NUTR 

Packaging  Science PKGSC 

Pan  African  Studies PAS 

Parks,  Recreation  and 

Tourism  Management PRTM 
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Performing  Arts P  A 

Philosophy PHIL 

Physical  Science PH  SC 

Physics PHYS 

Plant  and  Environmental  Sciences PES 

Plant  Pathology PL  PA 

Plant  Physiology PL  PH 

Policy  Studies PO  ST 

Political  Science PO  SC 

Polymer  and  Fiber  Chemistry PFC 

Portuguese PORT 

Psychology PSYCH 

Public  Administration P  ADM 

Reading READ 

Real  Estate  Development RED 

Religion REL 

Rhetorics,  Communication  and 

Information  Design RCID 

Rural  Sociology R  S 

Russian RUSS 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society STS 

Secondary  Education EDSEC 

Sociology SOC 

Soils  and  Sustainable  Crop  Systems SSCS 

Spanish SPAN 

Special  Education ED  SP 

Textiles TEXT 

Theatre THEA 

Vocational-Technical  Education VT  ED 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology W  F  B 

Women's  Studies W  S 

ACCOUNTING 

Professors:  L.  S.  Cash,  T  L.  Dickens,  D.  M.  Guffey, 
J.J.  McMillan,  R.  E.  Weltonjr.,  Director;  A  J.  Winters; 
Associate  Professors:  L.  S.  Clark,  R.  B.  Dull,  F.  A.  Kennedy, 
L.  F.  Schleifer;  Assistant  Professors:  C.  W.  Hollingsworth, 
LA.  Owens-Jackson,  J.  D.  Stanley;  Lecturers:  J.  R.  Madray, 
M.  A.  Prater 

ACCT  201,  H201  Financial  Accounting  Concepts 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  accounting  principles  with 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  financial  data  and  analysis 
of  financial  statements. 

ACCT  202,  H202  Managerial  Accounting  Concepts 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  managerial  accounting 
with  emphasis  on  using  accounting  information 
to  make  decisions. 

ACCT  204  Accounting  Procedures  1(1,2)  Lectures, 
demonstrations,  and  hands-on  experience  with  ac- 
counting systems  and  analysis  required  to  complete 
the  accounting  cycle  and  prepare  financial  state- 
ments. Intended  for  students  who  plan  to  enroll 
in  ACCT  303  or  311. 

ACCT  299  Creative  Inquiry-Accounting  l-4(  1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  ditection  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry 
projects  may  be  intetdisciplinary.  Arrangements 
with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registra- 
tion. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

ACCT  303,  H303  Cost  Accounting  3(3,0)  Applica- 
tion of  cost  analysis  to  manufacturing  and  distribut- 
ing problems;  analysis  of  behavior  characteristics  of 
business  costs  and  a  study  of  principles  involved  in 
standard  cost  systems;  lectures  and  problems.  Pre<J: 
ACCT  201  and  204  with  a  C  or  better. 


■  Ins rru<  tn  hi 


ACCT  307  Managerial  Accounting  3(3,0)  Empha- 
sizes internal  use  of  accounting  data  by  the  manager 
in  establishing  plans  and  objectives,  controlling 
operations,  and  making  decisions  involved  with 
management  oi  an  enterprise.  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  by  Accounting  majors,  Preq:  ACCT  202. 

ACCT  311,  H311  Intermediate  Financial  Account- 
ing I  3(3,0)  In-depth  treatment  oi  traditional 
financial  accounting  topics  oi  standards  setting, 
financial  statement  form  and  content,  and  account- 
ing and  reporting  oi  current  assets.  Emphasizes 
basic  theory,  valuation,  and  measurement,  as  well 
as  presentation  and  analysis  of  accounting  informa- 
tion. Preq:  ACCT  201  and  204  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  312,  H312  Intermediate  Financial  Account- 
ing 11  J(3,0)  Continuation  of  ACCT  311.  In-depth 
treatment  oi  accounting  and  reporting  for  rtoncur- 
rent  assets,  current  and  noncurrcnt  liabilities,  and 
equity.  Emphasizes  basic  theory,  valuation,  and 
measurement  issues,  as  well  as  presentation  and 
analysis  of  accounting  information.  Preq:  ACCT 
311  with  a  Cor  better. 

ACCT  313,  H.313  Intermediate  Financial  Ac- 
counting III  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  ACCT  312. 
In-depth  treatment  of  selected  accounting  topics, 
such  as  investments,  cash  flows,  tax  allocation, 
post-retirement  benefits,  leases,  and  error  correc- 
tions. Emphasizes  basic  theory,  valuation,  and 
measurement,  as  well  as  presentation  and  analysis 
of  accounting  information.  Preq:  ACCT  312  with 
a  C  or  bettet. 

ACCT  322  Accounting  Information  Systems  3(3,0) 
Study  oi  computer-based  accounting  systems  with 
attention  to  systems  design,  application,  internal 
control,  auditing  the  system,  and  system  security. 
Preq:  CP  SC  220. 

ACCT  340  Internal  Auditing  Theory  3(3,0)  In- 
troduces students  to  internal  auditing  and  covers 
internal  auditing  standards,  ethics,  concepts,  audit 
techniques,  and  reporting  practices.  Enrollment 
priority  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted 60,  but  not  more  than  100,  credits.  Preq: 
ACCT  31 1  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  391  Public  Accounting  Certificate  Program 
1  0  Professional  interaction  in  public  accounting. 
Ttacks  interaction  requirements  of  the  Public  Ac- 
counting Certificate  Program.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

ACCT  393  Managerial  Accounting  Certificate 
Program  I  0  Professional  interaction  in  managerial 
accounting.  Tracks  interaction  requirements  for  the 
Managerial  Accounting  Certificate  Program.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  Standing. 

ACCT  395  Internal  Auditing  Certificate  Program 
1  0  Professional  interaction  in  internal  auditing. 
Tracks  interaction  requirements  of  the  Infernal 
Auditing  Certificate  Program.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only. 

ACCT  399  Internship  in  Accounting  1-3(1-3,0) 
Faculty-supervised  accounting  internship  designed 
to  give  students  learning  opportunities  that  support 
f  their  classroom  experiences.  Requires  a  minimum 

of  six  full-rime  weeks.  Course  enrollment  and 
internship  must  occur  in  the  same  semester,  Simul- 
taneous credit  cannot  be  received  for  another  in- 
ternship ottering.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
Juniot  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 


ACCT 404,  H404,  604  Individual  Taxation  3i  >,0) 
Interpretation  of  Federal  income  tax  lav, 
tions,  and  uiiirt  decisions  with  practice  in  appli 
cation  of  these  laws  to  tin-  returns  ,.t  individuals, 
partnerships,  and  corporations.  Preq    V  I 

with  a  <    or  better. 

ACCT  406  Business  Taxation  5(3,0)  Introduction 

to  the  importance  of  taxati I led  ion 

making.  Emphasizes  the  interrelationship  i  't  taxes, 
the  choice  of  business  form,  and  various  business 
transactions;  exposes  students  to  the  breadth  of 
business  decisions  which  are  affected  by  the  F  li  l  il 
Income  Tax.  Preq  AC(   I   ill  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  408  Retirement  and  Estate  Planning  31  »,0) 
Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  tax 
consequences  of  personal  financial,  retirement,  and 
estate  planning.  Subjects  u^  lude  the  bask  concept 
of  retirement,  gift,  income  shifting,  and  estate  plan- 
ning. Preq:  ACCT  404  with  a  (  '  or  better. 

ACCT  410,  610  Budgeting  and  Executive  Control 
3(3,0)  Study  and  application  of  selected  techniques 
used  m  the  planning  and  control  functio 
business  organizations.  Preq:  ACCT  303  with  a 
C  or  better. 

ACCT  41 5  Auditing  3(3,0)  Study  of  professional  and 
practical  auditing  theory.  Inc.  hides  a  review  oi  inter- 
nal controls,  audit  procedures,  and  development  of 
audit  programs  tor  various  types  of  businesses.  I  on- 
siders  auditors'  professional  and  ethical  standards. 
Preq:  ACCT  31 1  and  $22  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  445  Internal  Auditing  Practice  3(3,0)  Ex- 
pands students'  knowledge  of  internal  auditing 
practice,  including  operation  audits,  organization 
audits,  quality-control  audits,  and  organization 
theory.  Preq:  ACCT  340  with  a  C  or  better. 

ACCT  491  Public  Accounting  Certificate  Program 
II  0  Public  accounting  service.  Tracks  service 
requirement  of  the  Public  Accounting  (  Vrtitu  ate 
Program.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Senior 
standing. 

ACCT  493  Managerial  Accounting  Certificate 
Program  II  0  Managerial  accounting  service.  Tracks 
service  requirement  of  the  Managerial  Accounting 
Certificate  Program.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Seniot  standing. 

ACCT  495  Internal  Auditing  Certificate  Program  II 
0  Internal  auditing  service.  Tracks  service  require- 
ment of  the  Internal  Auditing  Certificate  Program. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

AEROSPACE  STUDIES 

Professor:  M.  R.  Mendonca,  Chair;  Assistant  Professors: 
M.  F.  Brabham,  T  R.  Butler,  M.  Giebner 

A  S  109  Air  Force  Today  12(1,2)  Peals  with  Air  B  m  e 
in  the  contemporary  world  through  a  Stud)  of  the  to- 
tal force  structure:  strategic  offensive  and  defensive, 
genera]  purpose,  and  aerospace  support.  1  eadership 
laboratory  activities  include  drill  fundamentals, 
customs,  and  courtesies  oi  the  service. 

A  S  110  Air  Force  Today  II  2(  1,2)  Continuation  oi 
AS  109.  Leadership  laboratory  includes  drill,  cer- 
emonies, and  an  introduction  to  Air  Force  career 
opportunities 


AS  209  Development  of  Air  Power  I   2(1,2 

meni  i  >l  ah  i"  iwei  fn  im  balloons 
anddirigil  lea  through  the  peaceful  employment  of 
I        nr  pi  iwei  in  relief  missii  »ni  and 
programs  in  th<  lati   196     and  also  the  air  war  in 

Soutl  'S    provides 

experience  in  guiding,  directing,  and  controlling 

mit. 
AS  210  Development  of    \,r  Power  II   2(1,2 

tinuation  of  \S 
A  S  i08  \n  lorn-  Leadership  and  Management 
\t  ),0)  Mi  ith  itii  inal  and  b  I 
ership,  communication,  and  group  dynamics  are 
;  in.  m  for  develi  ipment 
of  the  leader's  i  ;  il  skills  using  Ah 

examples  ,mJ   n 

A  S  509  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management  I 

4(3,2)  Emphasizes  the  individual  as  ,,  n  ■ 
Individual  motivational  and  behavioral  pr 
leadership,  communication,  and  group  dynamics 
iri  covered  to  providt  >n  for  the  develop- 

ment of  the  Air  Force  officer's  prof  ll  skills. 

Students  prepare  individual  and  group  presenta- 
tions, write  reports.  |  in  group  discus- 
sions, seminars,  an  I 

A  S  310  Air  Force  Leadership  and  Management  II 
4(3,2)  Continuation  of  A  S  309.  Uses  thi 
managerial  processes  involving  decision  making, 
utilization  of  analytical  aids  in  planning,  organizing, 
and  controlling  environment.  A  I  rtudies 

are  used  to  enhance  learning  and  communication 
processes 

A  S  409  National  Security  Policy  I  4(3,2)  Analysis 
of  rhe  role  and  function  of  the  military  officer  in 
a  democratic  sot  iety  and  the  relationships  involved 
in  civil-military  interactions  Students  prepare 
individual  and  group  presentations,  write  reports, 
and  participate  in  group  discussi 

AS 410 National  Security  Policy  II  4i  3,2 1  <  ontinua- 
tion  of  A  S  409.  Examines  the  environmental  con- 
text in  which  U.S.  defense  policy  is  formulated  and 
implemented.  Emphasizes  initial  commissioned 
service  and  military  justice.  Students  prepare 
individual  and  group  presentations  tor  thi 
write  reports,  and  partk  ipate  in  group  discussions, 
seminars,  and  confen  ; 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Professors:  T  R.  Dobbins.  D   R.  King,  C  D.  White  St.; 
Associate  Professor:  P.  M.  Fravcl 

AG  ED    100  Orientation  and   Field   Experience 

ll0,2>  Supervised  observation-  and  explanations 

al  agriculture  teaching  while  serv  ing  as 

teacher  aides.  One  full  week  of  field  experience  in 

representative  high  schools  is  required. 

AG  ED  102  Agricultural  Education  I  rc>hman 
Seminar  1(2,0)  Introduces  students  to  the  South 
Carolina  agriculture  education  structure  and  pro- 
vides opportunities  to  pupate  oral  presentations 
on  selected  agricultural  education  organizations. 
Assists  students  in  understanding  the  value  of 
protession.il  organizations  to  agriculture  educa- 
tion in  the  state  and  nation.  Preq:  Agricultural 
Education  maj 
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AG  ED  103  Multiculturalism  in  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion 3(3,0)  Studies  the  influence  ot  various  groups 
and  their  contributions  to  agriculture.  Includes  the 
roles  of  women,  African-,  Hispanic-,  Asian-,  Native, 
and  European-Americans. 

AG  ED  200  Agricultural  Applications  of  Educational 
Technology  3(2,2)  Overview  of  microcomputer  hard- 
ware and  software  encompassing  word  processing, 
spreadsheet,  utility,  Web  development,  and  graphic 
communications  in  an  agricultural  context. 

AG  ED  201  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion 3(2,3)  Principles  of  education,  development 
of  agricultural  education,  and  an  introduction  to 
the  formulation  of  instructional  programs  tor  the 
teaching  ot  agricultural  courses. 

AG  ED  202  Agricultural  Education  Sophomore 
Seminar  1(2,0)  Instruction  on  how  to  establish  a 
comptehensive  srudent  record-keeping  system.  In- 
cludes integration  ot  that  data  into  the  FFA  Awards 
program.  Allows  students  hands-on  experience  with 
the  total  FFA  Awards  program  on  the  state  and 
national  level.  Preq:  AG  ED  102 

AG  ED  203  Teaching  Agriscience  3(2,3)  Integrates 
biological  and  technological  concepts  appropriate  U  >r 
teaching  introductoty  middle  or  secondary  school- 
level  courses  in  agricultural  science.  Topics  empha- 
size disciplines,  theories,  and  applications  in  modern 
agricultural  ptoduction.  Experiences  include  reach- 
ing techniques,  materials,  res<  iurces,  and  the  design 
and  implementation  of  new  activities  to  facilitate 
teaching  agriscience.  Preq:  RIOL  104/106. 

AG  ED  204  Applied  Agriculture  Calculations  3(  3,0) 
Demonsttates  basic  mathematical  applications  in 
crop  and  livestock  production  and  agribusiness 
and  financial  management.  These  applications 
aid  students  in  understanding  the  mathematical 
applications  needed  in  the  agriculrure  field. 

AG  ED  302  Agricultural  Education  Junior  Seminar 
1(2,0)  Allows  students  the  opportunity  to  prepare 
and  deliver  information  on  Career  Development 
Events  (CDE)  and  to  understand  fully  the  CDE 
concepts.  Students  teceive  much  needed  hands-on 
experience  at  the  state  and  national  levels.  Preq 
AG  ED  202. 

AG  ED  303  Mechanical  Technology  for  Agriculture 
Education  3(2,3)  Study  of  technical  content  and 
new  technology  utilized  in  agriculture  mechan- 
ics. Integrates  agriculrure  mechanics  topics  such 
as  electtical  wiring  and  controls,  green  industry 
maintenance,  itrigation  systems,  and  agriculrure 
construction.  Offers  a  delivery  of  mechanics  in- 
struction in  the  classroom  and  laboratoty  setting. 

AG  ED  355  Team  and  Organizational  Leadership 
in  the  Food  and  Fiber  System  3(3,0)  Principles 
and  practices  in  planning,  developing,  conducting, 
and  evaluating  leadership  programs  tor  agricultural 
groups.  Focuses  on  helping  students  better  under- 
stand themselves  and  others;  improving  group 
communications;  becoming  effective  leaders  and 
members  of  groups;  improving  leadership  and 
personal  development  skills;  assessing  leadership 
siruations,  determining  and  administering  appro- 
priate leadership  strategies. 

AG  ED  400  Supervised  Field  Experience  II  1(0,3) 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  enhancing  existing 
knowledge  and  experiences  of  the  students.  Primary 
focus  is  on  becoming  acquainted  with  the  student 
teaching  center  well  in  advance  of  the  customary 
twelve-week  direcred  teaching  experience. 


AG  ED  401,  601  Instructional  Methods  in  Agri- 
cultural Education  3(2,3)  Appropriate  methods 
of  teaching  vocational  agriculture  in  high  schools. 
Includes  procedures  for  organizing  teaching  pto- 
grams,  teaching  high  school  students,  and  directing 
FFA  activities. 

AG  ED  402  Agricultural  Education  Senior  Seminar 
1(2,0)  Provides  an  opportunity  to  prepare  and  de- 
liver information  on  continuing  adult  education. 
Assists  students  in  fully  understanding  the  adult 
education  component  ot  the  total  Secondary  Agri- 
culture Education  Program.  Preq:  AG  ED  302. 

AG  ED  403,  603  Principles  of  Adult/Extension 
Education  3(3,0)  Overview  of  adult/extension 
education  and  adult  learning.  Selection  ot  adult 
education  providers  is  reviewed  with  emphasis 
on  extension.  Preq:  Juniot  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

AG  ED  404  Biotechnology  in  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation 3(2,3)  Multidisciplinary  introduction  to 
theoties  and  applications  of  biotechnology  in 
agriculrure  and  high  school  agricultural  education. 
Topics  include  common  techniques  used  in  mod- 
ern biotechnology,  examples  of  their  applications, 
and  social  considerations  that  impact  the  use  of 
biotechnology  in  agricultural  research  and  develop- 
ment. Laboratories  illustrate  principles  covered  in 
lecture.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106. 

AG  ED  406  Directed  Teaching  12(0,36)  Guided 
participation  in  the  professional  responsibilities 
of  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture,  including 
intensive  study  of  the  problems  encountered  and 
competencies  developed.  Twelve  weeks  ot  directed 
reaching  in  selected  schools  are  required.  Preq: 
AG  ED  400,  401. 

AG  ED  407  Internship  in  Extension  and  Leadership 
Education  6-12(0,18-36)  Internship  placements 
may  include  county  extension  offices  and  othet 
appropriare  extension  units.  Six  weeks  of  super- 
vised experience  must  be  completed  tor  six  hours 
of  credit.  Twelve  weeks  of  supervised  experience 
must  be  completed  for  12  hours  of  credit.  May 
be  repeared  tor  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  Preq: 
AG  ED  400,  401,  Senior  standing,  and  consent 
of  instructot. 

AG  ED  409,  609  Agriscience  Institute:  Applications 
of  Agriscience  to  the  Secondary  Curriculum 
3(2,2)  Designed  for  pre-service  and  in-service  ag- 
ricultural educators  or  secondary-level  counselors. 
Surveys  currenr  developments  in  agriscience  with 
an  emphasis  on  modern  practices,  cuttent  job 
opporrunities,  and  meeting  state  and  national 
science  and  math  education  standards  through 
agricultural  instrucrion.  Students  construct  lesson 
plans  and  career  planning  modules  for  high  school. 
Preq:  AG  ED  102. 

AG  ED  412  Senior  Agriculture  Leadership  Semi- 
nar 1(1,0)  Emphasizes  leadership  techniques  and 
policies  that  affect  agriculture.  Students  conduct 
tesearch  and  make  presentations  on  issues  which  in- 
fluence agriculture  policy.  Preq:  AP  EC  202,  302. 

AG  ED  415,  615  Leadership  of  Volunteers  3(3,0) 
Provides  an  overview  of  volunteer  management.  Ex- 
amines the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  required 
of  professional  managers  ro  involve  volunteers 
effectively  in  the  work  ot  organizations. 
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AG  ED  416,  616  Ethics  and  Issues  in  Agriculture 
and  the  Food  and  Fiber  System  3(3,0)  Explores 
ethical  theoties,  concepts  ot  ctitical  thinking, 
and  major  ethical  issues  in  American  agriculture. 
The  major  social,  political,  economic,  and  ethical 
issues  that  arise  in  connection  to  the  "food  and 
fiber  system"  are  examined  and  potential  solutions 
considered. 

AG  ED  423,  623  Curriculum  2(2,0)  Curriculum 
goals  and  related  planning  tor  career  and  continu- 
ing education  programs. 

AG  ED  425,  625  Teaching  Agricultural  Mechanics 
2(1,3)  Instruction  in  organizing  course  content, 
conducting  and  managing  an  agricultural  mechan- 
ics laboratory,  shop  safety,  mieroteaching  demon- 
strations of  psychomotor  skills,  and  methods  of 
reaching  manipulative  abilities. 

AG  ED  428,  628  Special  Studies  in  Agricultural 
Education  1-3(1-3,0)  Students  study,  individually 
ot  collectively,  selected  topics  and/ot  problems  in 
agricultural  education  to  meet  the  particular  needs 
of  the  clientele  enrolled.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits. 

AG  ED  440,  640  Program  Development  in  Adult/ 
Extension  Education  3(3,0)  Principles,  theoty,  and 
practice  in  planning  and  conducting  educational 
programs  in  adult/extension  settings.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  ED  450  Modern  Topics  and  Issues  3(3,0)  Stu- 
dents select  a  majot  area  of  concern  to  teachers  of 
agriculture  and  county  agents  fot  intensive  study 
at  least  one  semester  prior  to  offering  the  course. 
Team  teaching  with  faculty  from  other  departments 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Life  Sci- 
ences is  utilized  when  feasible.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
or  relevant  experience. 

AG  ED  (CTE,  ED  F)  480, 680  Digital  Technology  in 
the  21st  Century  Classroom  3(2,2)  See  ED  F  480. 

AG  ED  (CTE,  ED  F)  482,  682  Advanced  Educa- 
tional Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2) 
See  ED  F  482. 

AGRICULTURAL 
MECHANIZATION 

Professors:  J.  P.  Chastain,  Y.J.  Han,  Interim  Chair; 
J.  C.  Hayes,  A.  Khalilian;  Associate  Professors: 
H.  J.  Farahani,  T.  O.  Owino;  Assistant  Professors: 
A.  T.  Chow,   D.   R.   Hitchcock,  A.  Jayakaran,  ' 
C.  V.  Privette,  C.  B.  Sawyet;  Lecturer:  K.R.  Kirk 

AG  M  101  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Mechaniza- 
tion and  Business  1(0,3)  Introduces  the  Agricul- 
tural Mechanization  and  Business  program.  Gives 
an  overview  of  the  curriculum  and  explains  the 
opportunities  for  extracurricular  activities.  Covers 
long-term  intetaction  between  the  department 
and  alumni. 

AG  M  205  Principles  of  Fabrication  3(2,3)  Prin- 
ciples, techniques,  and  methods  in  the  selection, 
proper  use,  and  maintenance  ot  hand  and  power 
tools.  Principal  topics  include  welding,  tool  fitting, 
metalworking,  woodworking,  finishing  and  preserv- 
ing, and  heat  treatment. 
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AG  M  206  Machinery  Management  5(2,3)  reaches 
agriculture  students  to  apply  physical  principles  and 
sound  reasoning  to  the  met  hanization  of  modern 
agricultural  produc  tionand  pro(  essing  enterprises 
Stresses  planning  effu  ient  operational  systems  and 
wise  selection  of  equipment,  based  on  (unction  and 
economic  suitability.  Preq  MTHSC  105,  PHYS  207 
cr  consent  of  instrw tor 

AG  M  221  Surveying)  Earthwork  and  Area  Mea- 
surements M2.5I  Fundamentals  of  surveying 
relative  to  earthwork  .mil  land  area  measurements, 
including  linear  measurements,  leveling,  angular 
measurements,  and  computatii  ins  Levels  and  total 
stations  are  used  with  an  introduction  to  GPS  Preq 
MTHSC  102  or  lOd  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AG  M  301  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  5(  5,0) 
Soil  .u\A  water  management  is  studied  by  applying 
principles  of  mathematics,  fluid  flow,  hydrology, 
and  soil  characteristics  as  related  to  soil-water 
vegetation  complexes  in  rnnott,  erosion  control, 
channel  design,  water  conservation,  drainage, 
irrigation,  stormwater  best  management  practices 
and  stream  restoration. 

A( !  M  50  5  Calculations  for  Mechanized  Agriculture 
3(2,5)  Enhances  students'  ability  to  analyze  and 
soke  a  wide  tange  of  problems  requiring  engi- 
neering technology.  I  aboratory  periods  introduce 
students  to  microcomputer  hardware.  Basic  pro 
gramming  and  typical  applications  to  agricultural 
mechanization  problems  are  included.  Pre<;:  PHYS 
200,  207,  or  convent  of  instructor 

AG  M  371  Agricultural  Mechanization  Practicum  1-3 
Preplanned  internship  with  an  approved  employer  in- 
volved in  acricultut.il  technical  ot  business  endeavors. 
A  minimum  1  }0  hours  of  supervised  responsibility 
are  required  per  credit  hour.  A  work  journal,  written 
oral  reports,  company  consent  and  evaluation  must 
be  on  tile.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  fobe  taken  Pass  bail  only.  Prcij:  Sophomore 
Standing  and  consent  of  department. 

AG  M  402,  602  Landscape  Drainage  and  Irrigation 
3(2,3)  1  ses  basic  soil-water-plant  relationships  to 
determine  the  need  tor  and  methods  of  irrigation 
and  drainage.  Topics  include  irrigation  methods. 
drainage  needs  and  drainage  methods. 

AG  M  405,  60S  Agricultural  Structures  and  Envi- 
ronmental Control  3(2,3)  Technical  considerations 
of  buildings  used  tor  agriculture  emphasizing  struc- 
tural materials,  structural  adequacy,  environmental 
control,  and  indoor  air  quality.  Preq:  AG  M  221, 
303,  PHYS  200. 

AG  M  406,  606  Mechanical  and  Hydraulic  Systems 
3(2,3)  Study  of  power  transmission  systems  for 
agric  ultural  production  emphasizing  mobile  equip- 
ment. (  haracteristics,  requirements,  and  design 
bf  both  \ -belt  drive  and  roller-chain  drives  arc 
presented.  Emphasizes  hydraulic  power  transmis- 
sion systems,  including  pumps,  actuators,  control 
devices,  and  hydraulic  circuitry.  Preq:  AG  M  206, 
PHYS  200  oi  207,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AC  M  410,  610  Precision  Agriculture  Technology 
3(2,  3)  Iiu  hides  principles  and  hands-on  application 
of  technologies  supporting  precision  agriculture. 

Topics   include  global   positioning  system  (GPS), 

geographic  information  system  software,  variable 
rate  technologies,  collection  of  spatial  data,  auto- 
mated guidance  of  equipment,  spatial  data  map- 
ping and  analysis,  remote  sensing,  and  economic 
considerations.  Preq  junior  standing. 


AG  M  452,  652  Mobile  Power  »(2,3)St 

tors,  emphasizii  ig ' 

and  suppi irt  systems  i 

funi  ti(  anii"    Ah,  i  coi 

maintenance,  adjustm  ni 

PHYS  200,  207,  or  consent  of  instructoi 

AG  M  460,  660  Electrical  Systems  >(2,3)  Studi  ni 
in  agri<  iilum  and  n  lati  I  curricula    tudy  electrii 
.\nA  othei  utilitii    on  thi  farm  and  in  thi 
Emphasizes  selection,  installation,   ind  n 
nance  of  wiring  systems,  lighting  systems,  motoi 
controls,  water  systems,  and  wasti  disposal  systems 
Pn  I  lunior standing 

AG  M  472  Capstone  5(2, 5 >  (  ovei  prof  ional 
condiK  t.  ethk  s,  ,>ral  and  written  communi 
and  financial  matters,  Each  student  completes  a 
comprehensive  project  on  itechni  il  ubject.The 
results  are  given  in  a  written  report  md  oral  pre- 
sentation Students  use  digital  portfolio  technology 
to  assess  their  edu<  atii  in 

AG  M  473  Special  Topics  in  Agricultural  Mechani- 
zation l-3(  1-3,0)  (  omprehenstve stud\  andapplit  i- 

tion  of  new  technologies  and  method  inoti 

in  existing  1 1  lurses.  Emphasizes  independent  stud} 
using  innovative  approaches  to  problem  solving 

May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor, 

AGRICULTURE 

Professors:  L.  I  .  Bauer,  I ).  E.  Linvill,  V.  L.  Quisenberry; 
Associate  Professor:  W.  C.  Stringer 

AGRIC  104,  H104  Introduction  to  Plant  Sciences 
3(3,0)  Fundamental  course  in  plant  sciences,  in- 
cluding agronomic  and  horticultural  crops  of  the 
major  agricultural  areas  of  the  world  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  crops  of  South  Carolina 

AGRIC  (EN  SP)  315,  H315  Environment  and 
Agriculture  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the  interrelation 
ships  ot  the  environment  and  current  agriculture 
and  agricultural  practices  to  include  both  the 
environmental  impacts  of  agriculture  and  the  role 
of  agriculture  in  conservation  and  improving  the 
environment.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing  and  two 
semesters  of  biology  or  chemistry, 

AGRIC  355  Team  and  Organizational  Leadership 
in  Food  and  Fiber  System  3(3,0)  Principles  and 
practices  in  planning,  developing,  conducting, 
and  evaluating  leadership  programs  tor  agricul- 
tural groups.  Focuses  on  helping  students  better 
understand  themselves  -mA  others,  improving 
group  communications;  becc  iming  effective  leaders 
and  members  of  groups;  improving  leadership  and 
personal  development  skills,  assessing  leadership 
situations,  determining  and  administering  appro- 
priate leadership  strategies. 

AGRIC  412  Senior  Agriculture  1  eadership  Semi- 
nar 1(1,0)  Emphasizes  leadership  techniques  and 
policies  that  affect  agriculture    Students  , 
research  and  make  presentations  on  issues  which  in- 
fluence  agricultural  policy.  Preq:  AP  1  (    202.  502. 

AGRIC  416  Ethics  and  Issues  in  Agriculture  and 
the  Food  and  Fiber  System  3i  5,0)  Explores  ethical 
theories,  concepts  of  critical  thinking.  ,\nA  major 
ethical  issues  in  Americ  in  agric  nit 1 1 re  1  x.imino  the 
majoi  social,  pi  ilit  i!  issues 

that  arise  in  connection  to  the  food  and  fiber  system 
and  considers  potential  solutions. 
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AGRI(  440, 640  Microclimatolog}  1(3,0 

i  arth'a  an 
thermal  r,i  I  i  iture, 

huini  In  .  !  the  hydi 

■ 

ai lific  ni'  ai  ot  ii 

I  rural  and  urban  ( lin    i  PHY^ 

i  ei  |ui\  ilent  it  of  instru  I 

semestc  i  |unii  u  start 

AGRI(  H491  Senior  Honors  Research  1(1,6 

divisi  xiculrural 

,  urrii  iiImiii    In  n  with  and  under  the 

direi  >  ... 

■  periments,  ret .  .rd  data,  and  make 
.  iral  pn  entation  i  if  n  uli  ti  thi  I  liege  I  lonors 
Program  t  ed  1  lonors 

Pn  igi  nts  only. 

AGRIC  H492  Senior  Honors  Research  1(1,6 
ruination  of  AGRK    IM'i  Senior  division  honors 
i       irch  in  an  agrkulrur.il  sciences  curriculum. 
Upon  tern 1 1  the  researc  h  pr.  Jec  t,  -indents 

submit  font  -is  and  make  fit 

presentatio  ults  to  the  College   Honors 

inn  hi      Professor-student disi 
I  additional  topics  are  arranged 

AGRICULTURE,  FORESTRY  AND 

LIFE  SCIENCES 

AFLS   191  Directed  Research    [-3(0,3-9 
projects,  supervised  K  faculty  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Lif  -  introducing 

research  methods.  Restriotl  I  aiding  high 

school  students,  selected  using  Governor's  : 
Mathematics  ranking  critei 

be  repeated  fol  I  i tl  iximum  of  six  credits.  Prcij: 
Entering  high  school  junior  or  senior  status  and 
consent  of  faculty  resi  rvisor  and  depart- 

ment in  which  research  is  conducted 

AMERICAN  SIGN  LANGUAGE 

Associate  Professor:  W.  A.  Rranr;  Lecturer:  T  B  il 

AS  L  101  American  Sign  Language  I  41 5,1)  Introduc- 
tion '  Sign  Langu 
history,  and  culture.  Visual-gestural  communica- 
tion techniques  are  used. 

AS1   102  American  Sign  Language  1 4(3,1      ontinu- 

ation  of  A  s  I  101  and  culture  to  develop  turrher 
Communicative  competencies.  Proficiency  oriented 

with  the  use  of  visual-gestural  communi 
skills   Pi   i   \  S  1    101  or  consent  of  instru 
\S1  201  American  Sign  Language  II  ;  1,0 
uationofASI   i    2  (  overs  additional  vocabulary, 

nces,  and  grammar  structures.  Main  I 
on  conversational  and  receptive  skills  as  well  as  a 

better  understanding  of  Peat  culture.  Ptc. 
102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
\  s  I  202  American  Sign  Language  113  1,0     ontinu- 

ation  'I.  concentrating  on  intermediate 

Rational  and  discourse  skills  using  American 
Sign  I  anguage,  more  complex  American  Sign  Lan- 
guage grammar,  reading  comprehension,  and  compo- 
sition of  short  stories,  narratives,  and  dialogues  with 
an  emphasis  on  topics  related  to  the  I V  if  community. 
I  lass  is  o  inducted  totally  in  American  Sign  I  ai 
using  visual^estural  communicative  technique 
A  s  I    201  or  consent  of  instrui  ' 


Courses  of  Instruction 


A  S  L  297  Creative  Inquiry— American  Sign  Lan- 
guage 14(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  memher,  students  pur- 
sue scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  teams. 
Arrangements  with  faculty  members  must  be 
established  prior  to  registration. 

A  S  L  301  Advanced  American  Sign  Language  I 
3(3,0)  Focuses  on  American  Sign  Language  fluency, 
vocabulary  development,  grammatical  structures 
of  American  Sign  Language,  use  ot  classifiers, 
conversational  skills,  translating  written  texts  into 
American  Sign  Language,  and  vice  versa.  Emphasis 
is  on  making  formal  presentations  in  American 
Sign  Language.  Preq:  A  S  L  202  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  S  L  302  Advanced  American  Sign  Language 
II  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  A  S  L  301.  Focuses 
on  American  Sign  Language  fluency,  vocabulary 
development,  grammatical  structures  of  American 
Sign  Language,  use  of  classifiers,  conversational 
skills,  translating  written  texts  into  American  Sign 
Language,  and  vice  versa.  Emphasis  is  on  making 
formal  presentations  in  American  Sign  Language. 
Preq:  A  S  L  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  S  L  304  Internship  in  American  Sign  Language 
3(0,4)  Minimum  60  contact  hours  in  an  environ- 
ment exclusively  using  American  Sign  Language. 
Frequent  opportunities  to  converse  with  native 
signers  in  classroom  settings,  dormitory  settings, 
meals,  excursions,  sporting  events,  cultural  events, 
and  meetings.  Preq:  A  S  L  202  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

A  S  L  305  Deaf  Studies  in  the  United  States  3(3,0) 
In-depth  look  into  language,  culture,  and  daily 
lives  of  approximately  one  million  people  who  use 
American  Sign  Language  as  their  primary  language. 
Traces  the  roots  of  American  Sign  Language  from 
pre-revolutionary  times  to  current  science  and 
knowledge  and  how  it  applies  to  professional  fields. 
Preq:  A  S  L  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  S  L  349  Advanced  Applications  in  American 
Sign  Language  3(3,0)  Study  ot  select  signs  in 
American  Sign  Language  emphasizing  culturally 
appropriate  signs  in  education,  psychology/mental 
health,  legal/legislation,  health/medicine,  religion, 
drugs/alcohol,  and  technology.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  A  S  L  202  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

A  S  L  397  Creative  Inquiry— American  Sign 
Language  1-4(1-4,0)  Students  focus  on  a  special 
research  area  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
member.  After  acquiring  the  requisite  background, 
students  formulate  hypotheses  for  a  group  project, 
develop  a  critical  framework,  and  initiate  research 
on  a  specific  topic. 

A  S  L  401  Discourse  in  American  Sign 
Language  I  3(3,0)  Designed  for  advanced-level 
students  in  American  Sign  Language.  Primary 
goal  is  to  further  develop  students'  understand- 
ing and  knowledge  of  American  Sign  Language 
by  incorporating  in-depth  analysis  of  American 
Sign  Language's  historical  development,  linguistic 
structures,  syntax,  grammar,  and  pragmatics.  Preq: 
A  S  L  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 


A  S  L  402  Discourse  in  American  Sign  Language  II 

3(3,0)  Continuation  of  American  Sign  Language 
401.  Primary  goal  is  to  further  develop  students' 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  American 
Sign  Language  by  incorporating  analysis  of  time 
concepts,  variations  due  to  region  and  ethnicity, 
pluralization,  classifiers,  locatives,  temporal  aspects, 
and  pronoun  usage  in  American  Sign  Language. 
Preq:  A  S  L  401  of  consent  of  instructor. 

A  S  L  460  Deaf  Literature  and  Folklore  3(3,0) 
Designed  for  advanced-level  students  in  American 
Sign  Language.  Primary  goal  is  to  further  develop 
students'  knowledge  and  understanding  of  Deaf 
literature,  folklore,  and  the  community  at  large. 
Includes  introductions  to  deaf  authors,  literary 
works,  plays,  poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture.  Preq: 
A  S  L  302  or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  S  L  497  Creative  Inquiry— American  Sign  Lan- 
guage 1-4(1-4,0)  Continuation  of  research  initiated 
in  A  S  L  397.  Students  complete  their  projects  and 
disseminate  their  research  results.  Preq:  A  S  L  397 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

A  S  L  498  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Supervised 
research  and  study  on  topics  related  to  the  origins 
and  growth  of  American  Sign  Language  and  the 
Deaf  Community  in  the  United  States  (1800-pres- 
ent).  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  A  S  L  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ANIMAL  AND  VETERINARY 

SCIENCES 

Professors:  M.  M.  Beck,  Chair;  G.  P.  Birrenkott  Jr., 

A.  B.  Bodine  II,  S.  K.  Duckett,  A.  K.  Greene.T.C.  Jenkins, 
D.  V.  M  aurice,  T.  R.  Scott,  P.  A.  Skewes;  Associate  Professors: 
S.  E.  Ellis,  M.  A.  Hall;  Assistant  Professors:  J.  R.  Gibbons, 
C.  J.  Mortensen,  S.  L.  Pratt,  K.  L.  Vernon;  Instructors: 

B.  G.  Bolt,  J.  L.  Fain,  L.  M.  Morgan 

AVS  100  Orientation  to  Animal  and  Veterinary 
Sciences  1(2,0)  Study  of  the  role  of  animal  agri- 
culture in  the  world  today  emphasizing  supply  and 
demand  of  end  products  and  careers  available  in 
the  animal  industry. 

AVS  101  Dairy  Foods  1(1,0)  Study  of  production 
aspects  of  dairy  foods  from  the  farmer  to  the 
consumer,  including  such  products  as  ice  cream, 
yogurt,  and  various  cheeses.  Considers  the  use  of 
these  foods  for  nutrition  and  pleasure. 

AVS  150  Introduction  to  Animal  Science  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  animal  industries  and  their  role  in  society. 
Examines  the  relationship  between  man  and  ani- 
mals in  both  a  current  and  historical  context. 

AVS  151  Introduction  to  Animal  Science  Labora- 
tory 1(0,2)  Examines  the  basic  principles  in  the 
handling  of  livestock  and  techniques  of  farm 
animal  production  as  well  as  orientation  to  animal 
production  units.  Coreq:  AVS  150. 

AVS  200  Beef  Cattle  Techniques  2(1,2)  Examines 
basic  principles  in  the  techniques  and  management 
associated  with  production  of  both  beef  cattle  and 
sheep.  Students  may  take  only  one  techniques 
course  per  semester.  Coreq:  AVS  150,  151. 

AVS  201  Poultry  Techniques  2(1,2)  Basic  principles 
of  the  production  of  poultry  are  discussed  and 
demonstrated.  Students  receive  hands-on  experi- 
ence in  the  production  and  processing  of  poultry. 
Students  may  take  only  one  techniques  course  per 
semester.  Preq:  AVS  151. 
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AVS  203  Dairy  Science  Techniques  2(1,2)  Intro- 
duction to  dairy  production  and  processing. 
Laboratories  include  hands-on  opportunities  for 
management  of  dairy  cattle,  quality  control  of 
milk,  and  processing  of  milk  and  dairy  products. 
Students  may  take  only  one  techniques  course  per 
semester.  Preq:  AVS  151. 

AVS  204  Horse  Care  Techniques  2(1,2)  Basic 
principles  of  equine  behavior,  handling,  and 
management  are  discussed  and  demonstrated. 
Students  receive  hands-on  experience  with  various 
management  techniques,  including  handling  and 
all  aspects  of  health  care.  Students  may  take  only 
one  techniques  course  per  semester. 

AVS  205  Horsemanship  I  2(0,4)  Designed  for  begin- 
ner to  intermediate  riders.  The  mechanics  of  safety, 
longeing,  basic  position,  cues,  and  rider's  aids  for 
both  western  and  English  disciplines  are  covered. 
Preq:  AVS  151. 

AVS  206  Swine  Techniques  2(1,2)  Examines  the 
basic  principles  in  the  techniques  and  management 
associated  with  production  of  swine.  Students  may 
take  only  one  techniques  course  per  semester.  Preq: 
AVS  150,  151. 

AVS  207  Horsemanship  II  2(0,4)  Designed  for 
intermediate  to  advanced  riders  to  enhance  basic 
horsemanship  and  develop  specific  skills  for  ad- 
vanced maneuvers  in  both  western  and  English 
disciplines.  Students  concentrate  on  individual 
work  and  establish  finesse  and  subtlety  of  aids. 
Training  and  artificial  aids  are  discussed  and/or 
implemented  in  riding  sessions.  Preq:  AVS  205  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  208  Techniques  of  Teaching  Horsemanship 
3(2,2)  Discusses  teaching  techniques  and  theory 
and  handling  of  large  mounted  groups.  Trains 
beginner  through  advanced  levels.  Preq:  AVS  205. 

AVS  209  Livestock  Exhibition  Techniques  2(1,2) 
Students  learn  techniques  associated  with  exhibi- 
tion and  evaluation  of  beef,  dairy,  equine,  poultry, 
and  swine. 

AVS  301  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Domestic 
Animals  4(3,3)  Study  of  physiology  and  associated 
anatomy  of  the  body  systems,  including  nervous, 
skeletal,  muscular,  respiratory,  digestive,  circula- 
tory, urinary,  reproductive,  and  endocrine  systems. 
Designed  primarily  for  students  in  Animal  and 
Veterinary  Sciences.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or  1 1 1. 
AVS  302  Livestock  Selection  and  Evaluation  I 
2(1,2)  Selection  and  evaluation  of  the  meat  species 
of  livestock  with  application  ot  theory  applied  in 
multiple  field  exercises. 

AVS  303  Livestock  Selection  and  Evaluation  II 
2(1,2)  Selection  and  evaluation  of  the  meat  species 
of  livestock  with  application  of  theory  applied  in 
multiple  field  exercises.  Preq:  AVS  302. 

AVS  305  Meat  Grading  and  Selection  2(1,2)  Clas- 
sification, grading,  and  selection  of  beef,  lamb, 
and  pork  carcasses  and  wholesale  cuts  and  factors 
influencing  quality  and  value  are  studied.  Students 
are  eligible  to  compete  in  intercollegiate  meat- 
judging  contests. 

AVS  309  Principles  of  Equine  Evaluation  2(0,4r 
Discusses  the  selection  and  evaluation  of  equines 
for  various  disciplines.  Emphasizes  current  industry 
standards  with  regard  to  "form  to  function."  Stu- 
dents place  classes  of  four  horses  and  develop  oral 
reasons  to  defend  their  placing.  Opportunities  for 
competitive  horse  judging  teams  are  available. 


AVS  310  Animal  Health  3(3,0)  Discusses  basic 
principles  ot  animal  health.  Emphasizes  disease 

prevention  in  Heel  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  goats,  hones, 
poulrry,  and  swine.  The  most  common  and  im- 
portant diseases  and  zoonosis  ot  (arm  animals  are 
explained.  Preq:  AVS  1 50. 
AVS  311  Dairy  Cattle  Selection  2(1,2)  Dairy  selet 
tion  and  evaluation  methods  arc  studied,  Including 
evaluation  according  to  the  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle 

Association  scorecard,  linear  evaluation,  pedigrees, 
and  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association  records. 
Emphasizes  presentation  ot  oral  reasons. 

AVS  312  Forages  and  Grazing  Systems  3(2,2)  Famil- 
iarizes students  with  the  interaction  ot  forage  plants 
and  grazing  animals.  Includes  practical  application 
ot  theory  to  management  issues  as  it  relates  to  the 
relationship  between  plants  and  animals.  Preq:  AVS 
150,  BIOL  103/105  or  111. 

AVS  315  Animal  Welfare  3(3,0)  Discussion  of  past, 
present,  and  future  human/animal  interaction. 
Topics  include  wild  animals,  domestication,  animal 
welfare  organizations,  animal  rights  organizations, 
welfare  assessment,  animal  agriculture,  animal 
research,  and  other  current  topics.  Preq:  Junior 
standing. 

AVS  323  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products  Evaluation 
2(0,4)  Selection  of  layers,  broilers,  and  turkeys. 
Grading  ot  poultry  products  according  to  USDA 
grade  standards  is  also  studied.  Students  are  eli- 
gible to  compete  in  intercollegiate  poultry  judging 
contests.  May  be  tepeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  four 
credits. 

AVS  330  Animal  Pathology  3(3,0)  Acquaints 
students  with  animal  pathology,  including  cell 
injury,  inflammation,  neoplasia,  immunologic 
disease,  and  pathology  of  various  organ  systems. 
Preq:  AVS  301. 

AVS  360  Internship  1-12(0,3-36)  Off-campus, 
preplanned,  reviewed,  approved,  and  supervised 
educational  experience  in  an  area  related  to  animal 
and  veterinary  sciences.  Based  on  a  multifaceted 
work  experience  in  a  highly  structuted  professional 
environment.  Students  submit  periodic  written 
reports  and  a  final  written  and  oral  report.  To 
be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in 
Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

AVS  370,  H370  Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition 
3(3,0)  Familiarizes  students  with  nutrients  and 
feeds  used  in  livestock  and  specialty  animal  produc- 
tion. Methods  ot  evaluating  common  feed-stuffs 
are  covered  along  with  a  survey  of  the  functioning 
of  the  various  digestive  systems.  Practical  aspect 
to  feeding  each  species  is  covered.  Preq:  AVS  150, 
CH  102. 

AVS  375,  H375  Applied  Animal  Nutrition  3(2,2) 
Students  learn  procedures  tor  formulating  diets 
that  meet  nutrient  requirements  of  livestock 
and  poultry,  utilizing  traditional  mathematical 
approaches  and  computerized  formulation.  Com- 
puterized least-COSt  formulation  ot  diets  is  covered 
along  with  familiarization  with  feeding  swems  and 
approaches.  Preq:  AVS  370. 


AYS  585  Equine  Behavior  and  Training  2(0,6) 
Introduces  students  to  tin  initial  processes  in  gen 
ding  ami  ridniL:  young  hoises  Students  work  with 
two-  ami  three  yeat  old  horses  to  desensitize  them 
to  stimuli  in  preparation  foi  riding.  Students  do 

groundwork  and  put  the  inili.il  rides  on  tin  horses. 
Pro,   AVS  205  or  207. 

AVS  386  Advanced  Equine  Behavior  and  I  raining 
2(0,6)  Students  train  young  horn  s  advanced  shlls 
in  western  or  I -.nghsh  dis>  iplmcs  Studi  ntS  ai  thrt  U 
prepare  hoisrs  lot  show  oi  sale  and  partii  ipati  in 
,i  show  or  marketing  sale  oi  theii  .issued  horse. 
Develops  students'  negotiation  and  communica- 
tion skills,  industry  insight,  and  industry-specifi< 

jargon.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maxin i  oi  foui 

credits.  Preq.  AVS  385. 

AVS  390  Practicum  1-3(0,3-9)  On-campus,  pre 
planned,  supervised  learning  experient  e  in  an  an  a 
related  to  animal  and  veterinary  s<  iences.  Gives 
experience  not  covered  in  other  classwork.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  tour  credits.  [o  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  oi  instnhi.it 
supervising  practicum. 

AVS  401,  H401, 601  Beef  Production  4(3,2)  Discusses 
breeding,  feeding,  reproduction,  and  management 
of  beef  cattle.  Emphasizes  production  systems 
integrating  disciplines  of  animal  agriculture  into 
management  plans  and  alternatives.  Practical  ap- 
plications of  beef  production  and  management 
practices  are  also  presented.  Preq:  AVS  370. 

AVS  405  Advanced  Selection  and  Evaluation  2(0,4) 
Special  and  advanced  training  in  selection  and 
evaluation  ot  breeding,  performance,  and  market 
animals  or  their  products.  Species  used  are  beet 
and  dairy  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  horses.  Preq: 
AVS  302  or  303  or  305  or  FD  SC  304;  309  or  31 1 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  406  Seminars  and  Related  Topics  2(3,0)  Stu- 
dents conduct  in-depth  library  research  on  current 
topics  related  to  animal  science  and  give  formal  pre- 
sentations using  multimedia  technology.  Students 
also  prepare  scientific  posters,  learn  interviewing 
skills,  prepare  resumes,  and  observe  professional 
speakers.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

AVS  409  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Topics  of  interest 
to  students  at  the  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  pro- 
fessional levels.  Provides  experience  with  problems 
not  covered  in  other  courses  or  on  thesis  research. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but 
only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 

AVS  410,  610  Domestic  Animal  Behavior  3(3,0) 
Provides  knowledge  and  understanding  oi  behavior 
related  to  perception,  [earning,  sociality,  reprodut 
ruin,  feeding,  and  health  tor  application  in  produc 
tion,  training,  and  design  of  environments  for 
optimum  health  and  welfare  of  domestic  animals. 
Preq:  AVS  150,  151  and  Junior  standing. 

AVS  411,  611  Animal  Growth  and  Development 
3(3,0)  Integration  oi  the  iuitrition.il,  physiological, 
and  generic  basis  tor  animal  growth  and  develop- 
ment with  application  to  livestock  and  poultry, 
production.  Includes  the  cellular  and  mol 
mechanisms  controlling  these  processes  and  em- 
phasizes the  genes  that  regulate  animal  products 
(meat,  eggs,  wool,  and  milk]  FVeq  AVS  301. 
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AVS  412, 11412.  til  i  Advanced  I  quint  Managi  mem 
4(3,2)  I  uttlii  rdi  f special consid<  ratii ins 

of  ili'  equl  using,  mam 

mm  lit.  nutrition,  reproductii  n 
and  behavioi   Students  gain  insight  into  how 
hot  ■  idifH  >  iii  iin  . ithet  livi  I  thi  it 

uniqut  requiremi  nt 
AVS  370. 

WS  413, 613  Animal  Products  K2,3)Ii  n 
ti i  the  safe  and  hum  i 
poultry,  and  d.ur  <.  product     Includi     I ! 
I  -  r  iii.  ipli     .unl  |  of  >  alui    I  I 

produi  ts 

AVS  (BIOSC,  MR  RO)  414,  11414,  614  Baau 
immunology  4(3,3)  Set  Mil  RJ  >  414 

AVS  415,  dlS  Contemporary  Issues  in  Animal 
Science  }(3,0) Provides knowledg  inding, 

and  cntn.il  analytical  sk-ilK  on  current  issues  in 
animal  agrfc  ultun  indivei  i  n  [i  i  tl  i    I 
global  social-cultural  and  political  environm 
they  impact  animal  and  man.  Preq:  Juni 
in  Animal  and  nces. 

AVS  416,  616  Equine  Exercise  Physiology  4'  >,2)  In- 
tegration ot  mils,  lr,  1  ■• 

and  respiratory,  systems  as  related  to  the  equine 
athlete.  Encompasses  biomechanii     kinet 
kinesiology  related  i  oncepts  specifii   to  thi  horse. 

Further  diSCUSSion  oi  diseases  related  to     ; 

systems  is  i  overed.  Preq:  AVS  301. 
AVS  417,  617  Animal  Agribusiness  Development 
2(1,2)  Team-based  dew 

iiil:  to  the  animal  industries.  Students  de\<  I 
business  from  the  initial  idea  througl 
Focuses  on  the  development  of  the  business  plan, 
including  financi, ils,  personnel  management,  and 
resources  needed  Preq  -V  (T  201  and  AP  EC  202 
or  consent  of  instrn, 

AVS  418, 618  Muscle  Biology  and  Lean  Meats  >■>:.:> 
Biology  of  animal  muscle,  connective,  fat,  and  bone 
tissue  with  laboratory  emphasis  on  low  I 
and  restructured,  value-added  meat  prodiu  I 
AVS  202. 

AVS  420,  620  Poultry  Science  On-line  }(3,0)(  n  line 
course  covering  the  physiology,  nutrition,  health, 
reproduction,  genetic  s,  breeding,  housing,  and  man- 
agement ot  commercial  poultry  species,  including 
the  processing  of  meat  an  ! 

AVS  422  Special  Problems  1-3(0,34  I  iry, 

library,  or  field  Study  oi  problems  related  to  animal 
and  veterinary  scieni  es,  emphasizing  development 
and  testing  oi  hypothesis  and  reporting  oi  results 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  tour 
Preq    Junior  standing  and  consent  ot  in-- 
supervising  stud} 

AVS  441  Ajiirnal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  U  idling 
Experience  1-3(1-3,0)  Formal  feu  hit 
related  to  animal  and  veterinary  sc  iences  sup 
K  a  faculty  member.  Ma)  involve  classi 
tion,  educational  material  development 
or  student  evaluation  and  assessment     S 
submit  periodic  written  reports  and  a  final  written 
and  oral  report  Mn  1 1  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  four  credits    1,    1 1  taken  Pass  Fail  only. 
Consent  ot  instructor 


Courses  of  Instruction 


AVS  442  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  Extension 
Experience  1-3(1-3,0)  Formal  experience  in  exten- 
sion education.  Students  are  involved  in  develop- 
ment, implementation,  or  assessment  of  adult  or 
youth  educational  programs  related  to  animal  and 
veterinary  sciences,  under  supervision  ot  extension 
professionals.  Students  submit  periodic  written 
reports  and  a  final  written  and  oral  report.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four  credits.  To  he  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  443  AVS  International  Experience  1-3(1-3,0) 
Preplanned  and  approved  international  educa- 
tion/cultural experience  supervised  by  an  Animal 
and  Veterinary  Sciences  faculty  member.  Periodic 
reports  or  record  keeping  are  required.  Final  report 
and  oral  presentation  are  required  at  the  end  of 
the  experience.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  four  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  444  AVS  Animal  Agribusiness  Travel  Experi- 
ence 2(1,2)  Classroom  and  travel  course  to  expose 
students  to  animal  production  operations,  agribusi- 
ness, and  industry  leaders  across  various  geographi- 
cal areas.  Travel  is  conducted  during  spring  break 
and  includes  visits  to  farms,  universities,  and  agri- 
businesses. Additional  fee  is  required.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Animal  and 
Veterinary  Sciences,  consent  of  instructor. 

AVS  450  Sustainable  Livestock  Production  Systems 
4(3,2)  Critical  analysis  of  sustainable  livestock  pro- 
duction systems  and  associated  factors.  Principles 
of  decision  making,  business  analysis,  management 
practices,  resource  assessment  and  allocation  are 
covered  in  a  variety  of  sustainable  livestock  produc- 
tion schemes. 

AVS  453,  H453,  653  Animal  Reproduction  3(2,2) 
Reproductive  physiology  and  endocrinology  of 
mammals  with  emphasis  on  farm  animals  and 
frequent  reference  to  reproduction  in  laboratory 
animals  and  humans.  Preq:  AVS  150,  301. 

AVS  455,  655  Animal  Reproductive  Management 
2(1,3)  Physiology  and  endocrinology  of  pregnant 
and  nonpregnant  cows  are  discussed.  Emphasizes 
methods  of  artificial  insemination,  pregnancy  de- 
tection, and  computer  record  keeping  to  achieve 
a  high  level  of  reproductive  efficiency  in  cattle. 
Preq:  AVS  150,  301;  AVS  453  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 

AVS  465,  665  Animal  Physiology  I  3(3,0)  Advanced 
study  of  the  physiological  systems  of  domestic 
animals  as  these  systems  relate  to  the  integrated 
functions  of  the  body.  Exposes  students  to  advanced 
physiological  concepts  and  current  literature  perspec- 
tives on  a  variety  of  body  systems  and  processes.  Preq: 
Introductory  physiology  and  biochemistry. 

AVS  467,  667  Animal  Physiology  II  3(3,0)  Ad- 
vanced course  extending  coverage  of  major  and 
current  topics  in  animal  physiology  across  species 
not  previously  covered  in  AVS  465.  Major  topics 
include  digestive  physiology  in  nonruminant  and 
ruminant  species,  reproductive  physiology,  muscle 
physiology,  and  general  aspects  of  avian  physiol- 
ogy. Preq:  Introductory  course  in  physiology  and 
biochemistry. 


AVS  470,  H470,  670  Animal  Genetics  3(3,0)  Fun- 
damental principles  relating  to  the  breeding  and 
improvement  of  livestock,  including  variation, 
heredity,  selection,  linebreeding,  inbreeding, 
crossbreeding,  and  other  related  subjects.  Preq: 
AVS  150. 

AVS  (BIOSC)  480,  680  Vertebrate  Endocrinology 
3(3,0)  See  BIOSC  480. 

AVS  491  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences  Under- 
graduate Research  Experience  1-3(1-3,0)  Formal 
laboratory,  library,  or  field  study  of  problems 
related  to  animal  and  veterinary  sciences,  emphasiz- 
ing hypothesis  development,  testing,  and  reporting 
results.  Projects  are  preplanned,  reviewed,  and  ap- 
proved. Students  submit  periodic  written  reports 
and  final  written  and  oral  reports.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  four  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

Professor:  J.  M.  Coggeshall;  Associate  Professors: 
E.  L.  Williams,  Y.  Zhang;  Assistant  Professors:  M .  A.  Vogel, 
K.  E.  Weisensee;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor: 
L.  G.  Rapaport 

ANTH  201  Introduction  to  Anthropology  3(3,0) 
Offers  a  four-field  overview:  primates  and  human 
biological  origins;  the  development  of  agriculture 
and  complex  societies  in  the  archaeological  record; 
contemporary  human  societies  cross-culturally;  and 
the  relationship  between  languages  and  cultures. 
An  anthropological  perspective  on  contemporary 
human  problems  is  also  presented. 

ANTH  301  Cultural  Anthropology  3(3,0)  Explores 
human  cultural  diversity  and  current  global  issues. 
Examines  food  production  and  economic  distribu- 
tion, political  organization,  marriage  and  family, 
and  religious  systems  in  contemporary  cultures. 
Preq:  ANTH  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ANTH  320  North  American  Indian  Cultures  3(3,0) 
Discusses  the  prehistory  of  Native  peoples,  their 
cultural  diversity  at  European  contact,  and  the 
history  and  impact  of  that  contact.  Also  examines 
contemporary  issues  facing  Native  Americans.  Preq: 
ANTH  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ANTH  331  Archaeology  3(3,0)  Overview  of  anthro 
pological  archaeology  emphasizing  the  scientific 
analyses,  methodologies  and  theoretical  approaches 
used  by  anthropological  archaeologists  to  study 
the  human  past.  Students  learn  about  the  origins 
and  development  of  complex  society  and  explore 
individual  case  studies. 

ANTH  332  World  Archaeology  3(3,0)  Global  survey 
of  the  earliest  complex  societies  focusing  on  the 
origins  of  "pristine  states"  from  the  perspective  of 
anthropological  archaeology.  Following  a  brief  over- 
view of  archaeological  methods  and  approaches, 
students  learn  about  the  origins  of  complex  societ- 
ies of  Mesopotamia,  the  Indus  Valley,  Egypt,  China, 
Mesoamerica,  and  the  Andes. 

ANTH  (BIOSC)  351  Biological  Anthropology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  humans  as  biological  organisms.  Examines 
human  evolution,  primate  social  behavior,  human 
physiological  variations  and  disease  resistance,  and 
human  skeletal  anatomy  and  forensics. 
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ANTH  (BIOSC)  353  Forensic  Anthropology  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  forensic  anthropology,  the  science 
that  utilizes  methods  from  skeletal  biology  and 
archaeology  as  tools  in  human  identification  in 
a  medico-legal  context.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ANTH  (LANG)  371  Language  and  Culture  3(3,0) 
See  LANG  371. 

ANTH  403,  603  Qualitative  Methods  3(3,0)  Meth- 
ods and  techniques  of  qualitative  field  research, 
including  participant  observation,  ethnographic 
interviewing,  data  analysis,  and  report  writing.  Preq: 
ANTH  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ANTH  (JAPN)  417  Japanese  Culture  and  Society 
3(3,0)  See  JAPN  417. 

ANTH  (CHIN)  418  Chinese  Culture  and  Society 
3(3,0)  See  CHIN  418. 

ANTH  (W  S)  423  Women  in  the  Developing  World 
3(3,0)  Comparative  anthropological  study  of  women 
and  their  status  in  developing  countries  around  the 
world.  A  survey  of  women's  daily  lives  in  a  global 
context,  emphasizing  education,  economics,  and  the 
environment.  Case  studies  include  microfinance, 
literacy,  reproductive  rights  and  practices,  and  the 
impact  of  religious  fundamentalism  on  women. 
Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

ANTH  451  Biological  Variation  in  Human  Popula- 
tions 3(3,0)  Provides  an  in-depth  discussion  of  the 
most  influential  topics  in  human  skeletal  biology. 
Course  explores  the  history  and  ethical  dilemmas 
of  the  field,  and  examines  how  biological  anthro- 
pologists use  skeletons  to  reconstruct  patterns  of 
diet,  disease,  demography  and  physical  activity  in 
human  populations.  Preq:  ANTH  201  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ANTH  (BIOSC)  466,  666  Evolution  of  Human 
Behavior  3(3,0)  See  BIOSC  466. 

ANTH  495  Field  Studies  1-6(1-2,2-12)  Group  field 
project  in  settings  selected  by  the  instructor  to 
provide  students  with  a  variety  of  exposures  to 
various  cultural  contexts.  Archaeological  digs  are 
included.  Project  progress  and  student  interpreta- 
tions of  findings  are  monitored  by  periodic  group  I 
meetings  and  shared  experiences.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  ANTH  301  or 
equivalent  and  consent  of  instructor. 

ANTH  496  Creative  Inquiry— Cultural  Anthro- 
pology 1-3(1-3,0)  Investigates  topics  in  cultural, 
anthropology  selected  by  faculty  and  students. 
Goals,  research,  and  outcomes  vary  from  semester 
to  semester  and  project  to  project.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  Preq:  ANTH  201. 

ANTH  498  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Individual 
readings  or  projects  in  anthropological  areas  not 
covered  in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits  with  advisor's  approval. 
Preq:  ANTH  201. 

APPLIED  ECONOMICS 

Professors:  C.  E.  Curtis  Jr.,  M.  Espey,  D.  W.  Hughes, 
W.  M.  Smathers  Jr.,  W.  M.  Ward;  Associate  Professors: 
T  D.  Davis,  R.  D.  Lamie,  S.  R.  Templeton, 
D.  B.  Willis;  Assistant  Professors:  K.  A.  Boys,  C.  E.  Carpio", 
O.  Isengildina-Massa,  J.  D.  Kropp,  K.  L.  Robinson; 
Research  Assistant  Professor:  T  Boonsaeng 


AP  EC  102  South  Carolina  and  the  Global 
Economy  3(3,0)  Explores  important  aspects  of 
globalization.  Includes  the  role  ol  market  based 
systems,  ti.uk',  financial  flows,  and  immigration 
Emphasizes  the  world-wide  economic  integration 
of  the  I  Inited  States,  generally,  and  S<  itith  ( Carolina 
in  particular. 

AP  EC  202  Agricultural  Economics  )\  5,0)  Analyti 
cal  survey  of  the  various  subdivisions  of  agricultural 
economics,  including  farm  organization,  entei  prise, 
land  economics,  marketing,  farm  prices,  govern 
mental  (arm  policies,  and  the  relation  ot  agriculture 
to  the  national  and  international  economy. 

AP  EC  205  Agriculture  and  Society  3(  J,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  development  of  world  mh  iety  fo<  using 
on  food  production,  from  early  hunting  and 
gathering  to  modern  biotechnology.  I  !o\crs  t.u  tors 
driving  societal  growth  with  a  global  perspei  tivi 
Explores  systematic  impacts  ot  growth  in  technical 
capacity  to  produce  agricultural  products  on  farm 
and  community  organization,  industrialization,  and 
the  global  economy. 

AP  EC  257  Natural  Resources,  Environment,  and 
Economics  3(3,0)  Economic  principles  applied  to 
resource  allocation  problems  related  to  environ- 
mental and  natural  resource  issues. 

AP  EC  302  Economics  of  Farm  Management  3(3,0) 
Economic  principles  underlying  the  organization 
and  operation  of  agricultural  firms  and  related 
business  enterprises.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed 
on  management  aspects  of  the  farm  as  a  production 
unit.  Preq:  AP  EC  202  or  ECON  211. 

AP  EC  308  Quantitative  Applied  Economics  3(3,0) 
Basic  quantitative  relationships  in  applied  econom- 
ics are  examined  and  interpreted.  Emphasizes 
the  mathematical  aspects  of  applied  economics. 
Microcomputer  software  is  utilized  for  problem 
solving. 

AP  EC  309,  H309  Economics  of  Agricultural 
Marketing  3(3,0)  General  course  in  marketing 
agricultural  commodities  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  food  products.  Analyzes  efficiency 
criteria,  consumer  behavior,  market  organizations 

|  and  institutions,  and  marketing  functions.  Preq: 
AP  EC  202. 

AP  EC  313  Principles  of  Real  Estate  Appraisal  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  basic  principles  and  procedures  of 
real  estate  appraisal.  Topics  include  the  real  estate 
market,  principles  ot  valuation,  legal  concepts,  and 
the  application  ot  the  comparable  sales,  cost,  and 
income  approaches  to  real  estate  valuation.  Preq: 
FIN  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  319  Agribusiness  Management  3(3,0)  Study 

.  of  the  principles  used  in  making  management 
decisions  and  the  application  of  these  principles 
in  agribusiness.  Emphasizes  the  application  of  eco- 
nomics to  the  solution  of  problems  facing  managers 
of  agricultural  supply  and  marketing  firms.  Preq: 
AP  EC  302  or  309. 

AP  EC  351  Principles  of  Advertising  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  various  functions  of  advertising; 
research  and  audience  analysis;  various  media  for- 

I    mats;  planning,  research,  and  production  necessary 

;  to  create  an  advertising  campaign;  social  effects, 
economic  effects,  and  ethical  considerations  of 
advertising. 


AP  EC  352  Public  Finance    3(3.0)  Prim  ipl( 
hii. iii.  in:;  gi  ivi  ' nment,  loun  es  of  publii  n  w  nu< . 
.  .1  iji  i  ts  i  't  publii   i  itpi  nditures,  prol  ill  nu  of  fi 
cal  administration,  and  the  application  of  fiscal 
polk  ies  in  stabilizing  the  national  ea my   Prwj 

lunioi  standing. 
AP  EC  (C  R  D)  357  Natural  Resources  Economics 

K3,0)See(   R  D  J57. 

APEC(CRD,  HLTH)  3ol  [ntroduc  ii on  to  Health 
Care  Economics  M  3,0)  See  CRD  >61. 

AP  EC  402,  602  Production  Economics  3(3,0) 
Economic  analysis  ot  agricultural  piodu.  n,  .n 
invoh  ing  the  concept  of  the  farm  as  a  firm;  prin- 
i  iples  tot  dci  ision  making;  the  u.uantitati\c  nature 
and  use  of  production  and  cost  functions  and  the 

interrelations  and  applications  ot  these  prnu  iples 
to  resoun  e  allot  ,u  n  >n  in  t.u  in  ,  and  aim  >ng    in  ,i 
Preq:  AP  EC  308,  ECON  314 

AP  EC  403,  603  Land  Economics  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  i  characteristics  of  land  and  of  the  physic  al,  legal, 
social,  and  ei  i  nu  mm  principles  and  pri  iblems  relat- 
ing to  the  control  and  use  of  land  resources.  Preq: 
AP  EC  202  or  ECON  200. 

AP  EC  409,  609  Commodity  Futures  Markets  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  economic  theory,  organization, 
and  operating  principles  of  agricultural  commodity 
futures  markets  in  the  United  States.  Emphasizes 
speculating,  hedging,  and  investing  in  agric  ultural 
commodity  futures  contracts  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  agribusiness  entrepreneur.  Preq:  AP  EC  202 
or  ECON  211. 

AP  EC  (C  R  D)  411,  611  Regional  Impact  Analysis 
3(3,0)  See  CRD  411. 

AP  EC  (C  R  D)  412,  612  Regional  Economic 
Development  Theory  and  Policy  3(3,0)  See 
CRD412. 

AP  EC  413,  613  Advanced  Real  Estate  Appraisal 
3(3,0)  Topics  include  highest  and  best  use  analysis, 
data  collection,  and  analyses.  Stresses  advanced 
appraisal  procedures  for  income,  cost,  and  com- 
parable sales  approach  to  real  estate  valuation. 
Covers  eminent  domain,  the  appraisal  of  property 
in  transition,  and  specialized  property.  PreqrAP  EC 
313,  FIN  307,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  420,  620  World  Agricultural  Trade  3(3,0) 
Review  of  practical  considerations  of  agricultural 
trade  and  trade  policy  analysis.  Considers  the  role  of 
international  institutions.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  concepts  of  agricultural  trade,  analysis  of  trade 
policies  of  major  trading  partners  competitors, 
and  export/import  marketing  of  products.  Offered 
spring  semester  only.  Preq:  AP  EC  309,  ECON  412, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  421,  621  Globalization  3(3,0)  Utilizes  basic 
principles  ot  international  economics  (compara- 
tive advantage,  tree  trade  versus  protectionism, 
exchange  rate  determination,  etc)  to  analyze  the 
contemporary  problems  and  issues  of  the  world 
economy.  Emphasizes  application  of  economic  prin- 
ciples to  current  globalization  trends.  Ptecj:  ECON 
310  or  412  or  413  Ot  consent  of  instructor. 

AP  EC  (CSENV)  426,  626  Cropping  Systems  Analy- 
sis 1(2,2)  See  CSENV  426. 


\l'  it  433,633  Agricultural  L«m  and  Related 
Environmental  Issues  1(3,0)  Introdi 

i  iiltui  il and agriculti 

11  itei  h 

.  land  and  wati  i  use,  regulati  I  it 
environment  liabilitii     i  they  relate  to  agric  ulture 
and  natural  n  • 

..in 

AP  EC  452,  H452,  (.52  Agric  ultural  Polii y  M  »,0) 
Review  of  pi 

I  Inited  Stati  ind  a  critical  examinat  u  il  i  tm  nt 
and  prop   i  I  g 

affecting  tin     i 
Inc  In 

and  current  farm  pri Ii  blems.  Preq 

AP  EC  302,  309. 
AP  EC  456,  H456,  656  Prices  )|  \fi)  I 

basic  theory  ofpi 

and  various  modi  nature,  mea  lurement, 

and  causes  of  daily,  seasonal,  and  cyclical  price 
fluctuations;   geographical    price   relationship-, 
nature,  function,  and  behavior  of  futures  n 
government  pri  ms.   Preq:  AP  EC  308, 

ECON  314,  EX  ST  462. 

AP  EC  457, 657  Natural  Resou  re  t  I  s, ,  technology, 
and  Policy  3(3,0)  Foe  use  mic  analyses 

of  actual,  efficient,  and  sustainal  le  uses  of  natural 
resources,  impacts  of  techn 
uses,  and  policies  that  affect   lew  tnd  use 

of  such  technologies.  Res,  ,ur.  e-technology-policy 
combinations  may  vary,  but  an  example  is  crude 
oil,  hybrid  automotive  engines,  ,  momy 

standards.  Preq:  MTHSC  102;  and  C  R  D  (AP  EC) 
357  or  ECON  314. 

AP  EC  458,  658  Economics  of  Risk  Management 
3(3,0)  Focuses  on  cost-benefit  analysis  ot  risks, 
incorporation  of  economic  considerations  into 
risk  assessments,  and  microeconomic  analysis  of 
activities,  insurance,  and  polic  ies  that  reduce,  miti- 
gate, or  increase  these  risks.  Possible  topics  include 
climate  change,  wildland  tire,  erosion,  pc 
invasive  species,  pestilence,  food  contain u 
and  hurricanes.  Preq:  MTHSC  102  and  CRD 
(AP  EC)  357  or  ECON  314. 

AP  EC  460,  660  Agricultural  Finance  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  principle's  and  techniqui  of  financing  in 
the  agricultural  sector.  Topics  include  the  capital 
situation  in  agriculture,  concepts  of  farm  financial 
management,  use  of  credit,  capital  markers,  lending 
agencies,  and  estate  planning.  Precj:  AC(  ; 
AP  EC  202. 

AP  EC  (W  F  B)  475,  675  Economics  of  Wildlife- 
Management  and  Policy  3(3,0)  Integrated  ap- 
proach to  the  study  of  the  economics  of  wildlife. 
Topics  include  determination  of  market  and 
nonmarket  value,  single  and  multiple  species  man- 
agement, enterprise  cost  and  returns,  marketing 
wildlife,  leasing  methods,  complementarity  and 
competitiveness  with  agric  ultural  and  forestry  enter- 
prises, ,\nA  timber  and  crop  Jam  'i mates 
and  control.  Preq.  AP  EC  202,  ECON  200,  FOR 
304,  WFB  306.  or  consent  of  instru 

AP  EC  4l>0  selected  Iopus  ii  5  0,2-30)  Study  of 
topics  in  applied  economics  Topics  may  include 
classroom  and  or  field  experience  not  normally 
covered  in  other  classes  Mas  be  repeated  tor  credit, 
but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


AP  EC  (C  R  D)  491  Internship,  Agribusiness,  and 

Community  and  Rural  Development  1-6(0,2-12) 

See  CRD  491. 
AP  EC  (C  R  D)  494  Creative  Inquiry— Community 

and  Rural  Development  1-3(1-3,0)  See  C  R  D 

494. 

ARABIC 

ARAB  101  Elementary  Arabic  1 4(3,1)  Introductory 
course  for  beginners  emphasizing  acquisition  of 
the  Arabic  alphabet  and  writing,  basic  grammar, 
vocabulary,  speaking  and  listening  skills,  and 
developing  strategies  for  the  successful  long-term 
acquisition  of  Arabic. 

ARAB  102  Elementary  Arabic  II  4(3,1)  Continua- 
tion of  ARAB  101  consisting  of  three  hours  a  week 
of  classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in 
the  language  laboratory.  Preq:  ARAB  101. 

ARAB  201  Intermediate  Arabic  I  3(3,1)  Con- 
tinuation of  ARAB  102,  emphasizing  grammar, 
vocabulary,  writing,  reading,  and  acquisition  of 
intermediate  language  skills.  Preq:  ARAB  102. 

ARAB  202  Intermediate  Arabic  II  3(3,1)  Continua- 
tion of  ARAB  201,  emphasizing  grammar,  vocabu- 
lary, writing,  reading,  and  acquisition  of  advanced 
intermediate  language  skills.  Preq:  ARAB  201. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Professors:  D.  J.  Allison,  J.  F.  Barker,  President; 
J.  R.  Caban,  Interim  Chair;  E.  T.  Cavanagh, 
L.  G.  Craig,  R.  J.  Hogan,  Associate  Chair;  Y.  Kishimoto, 
R.  J.  Miller  (Charleston),  S.  F.  Verderber;  Associate 
Professors:  D.  G.  Battisto,  K.  E.  Green,  H.  C.  Harritos, 
D.  A.  Hecker,  N.J.  Hurt,  R.  T.  Silancej  Assistant  Profes- 
sors: V.  Y.  Blouin,  U.  Heine,  R.  T.  Huff  (Charleston), 
P.  L.  Laurence,  B.  F.  Sill,  M.  L.  Skinner;  Lecturers: 
R.  A.  Bruhns,  P.  A.  Hedegor  (Charleston), 
A.  H.  Jacques,  A.  K.  Jennings  (Charleston), 
D.  M.  Lee,  M.  T.  Maher  (Charleston),  C.  B.  Mills, 
L.  M.  Mitchell,  G.  A.  Nicholson  (Charleston), 
D.  A.  Pastre  (Charleston) 

ARCH  101  Introduction  to  Architecture  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  discipline  and  profession  of 
architecture.  Lectures  and  discussion  cover  a  broad 
range  of  architectural  issues  throughout  history. 
Emphasizes  the  relationship  between  architecture 
and  other  disciplines  as  well  as  across  cultures. 
Includes  the  development  of  individual  digital 
portfolio. 

ARCH  151  Architecture  Communication  5(2,6) 
Introduction  to  principles  and  elementary  vocabu- 
lary of  architectural  design.  Collaborative  studio 
which  offers  instruction  in  the  specific  skills  of 
formal  design  composition,  visual  communica- 
tion, oral  presentation,  and  computer  literacy. 
Preq: ARCH  101. 

ARCH  152  Collaborative  Studio  II  3(1,6)  Continu- 
ation of  ARCH  151.  Introduction  to  an  elemental 
vocabulary  of  architecture  within  basic  spatial  de- 
sign problems,  emphasizing  visual  communications 
skills,  oral  presentations  of  work,  and  analysis  and 
discussion  of  design  issues  through  critical  readings 
of  canonical  texts  and  buildings.  Preq:  ARCH  151. 


ARCH  201  Introduction  to  Architecture  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amines basic  concepts  of  architectural  design  using 
historic  and  contemporary  examples.  Principles  of 
design,  programmatic  concerns,  design  documents, 
and  construction  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  the 
practice  of  architecture. 

ARCH  251  Architecture  Foundations  I  6(3,6) 
Architectural  analysis  and  design  problems  with  a 
focus  on  understanding  the  context  of  architecture. 
Specific  investigation  of  buildings  as  part  of  the 
cityscape  and  the  landscape.  Instruction  on  visual 
communications  skills,  computer  modeling,  and 
oral  presentation  techniques  support  the  design 
discussions.  Preq:  ARCH  151. 

ARCH  252  Architecture  Foundations  II  6(3,6) 
Continuation  of  ARCH  251.  Architectural  design 
problems  with  a  focus  on  structural  and  construc- 
tion principles  and  their  relationship  to  contextual 
situations.  Instruction  in  oral  communication  skills 
and  computer  graphics  support  the  design  discus- 
sions. Preq:  ARCH  251. 

ARCH  351  Studio  Clemson  6(1,11)  Addresses  ar- 
chitectural problems  with  varied  scales,  programs, 
and  locations.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  between 
architecture  and  context.  Projects  include  analysis, 
conceptual  development,  and  architectonic  resolu- 
tions. Continued  development  of  graphic  and  oral 
communication  skills.  Design  problems  vary  every 
semester  according  to  current  issues.  May  be  repeat- 
ed for  a  maximum  of  18  credits.  Preq:  ARCH  252. 

ARCH  352  Studio  Charleston  6(1,11)  Addresses 
architectural  problems  with  varied  scales  and 
programs  in  the  context  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  between 
architecture  and  context.  Projects  include  analy- 
sis, conceptual  development,  and  architectonic 
resolutions.  Continued  development  of  graphic 
and  oral  communication  skills.  Design  problems 
vary  every  semester  according  to  current  issues. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12  credits. 
Preq:  ARCH  252. 

ARCH  353  Studio  Genoa  6(1,11)  Addresses  archi- 
tectural problems  with  varied  scales  and  programs 
in  the  context  of  Genoa,  Italy,  and  historic  Europe. 
Emphasizes  the  relationship  between  architecture 
and  context.  Projects  include  analysis,  conceptual 
development,  and  architectonic  resolutions.  Design 
problems  vary  every  semester  according  to  current 
issues.  Continued  development  of  graphic  and 
oral  communication  skills.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  12  credits.  Preq:  ARCH  252. 

ARCH  354  Studio  Barcelona  6(1,11)  Addresses 
architectural  problems  with  varied  scales  and 
programs  in  the  context  of  Barcelona,  Spain. 
Emphasizes  the  relationship  between  architecture 
and  context.  Projects  include  analysis,  conceptual 
development,  and  architectonic  resolutions.  Con- 
tinued development  of  graphic  and  oral  communi- 
cation skills.  Design  problems  vary  every  semester 
according  to  current  issues.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  12  credits.  Preq:  ARCH  252. 


ARCH  355  Studio  South  6(  1,11)  Addresses  architec- 
tural problems  with  varied  scales  and  programs  in 
the  context  of  the  South.  Emphasizes  the  relation- 
ship between  architecture,  community,  and  context. 
Projects  include  analysis,  conceptual  development, 
and  architectonic  resolutions.  Continued  develop- 
ment of  graphic  and  oral  communication  skills. 
Design  problems  vary  every  semester  according  to 
current  issues.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
twelve  credits.  Preq:  ARCH  252. 

ARCH  401  Architectural  Portfolio  3(3,0)  Continues 
portfolio  development  for  Architecture  students, 
including  professional  portfolio,  academic  portfo- 
lio, and  digital  portfolio.  Preq:  ARCH  101.  Coreq: 
ARCH  452,  453;  Graduating  Senior  standing. 

ARCH  403  The  Modern  Architectural  Movement 
3(3,0)  Seminar  in  the  analysis  and  criticism  of 
architectural  and  town  building  works.  Course 
sequence  includes  historic  and  contemporary 
examples,  literary  searches,  field  trips,  essays,  and 
oral  reports.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ARCH  404  Current  Directions  in  Architecture 
3(3,0)  Critical  analysis  of  the  development  and 
current  directions  of  modern  movements  in 
architecture.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ARCH  405,  605  American  Architectural  Styles 
1650-1950  3(3,0)  Survey  of  American  architectural 
styles  and  of  the  architects  responsible  for  them, 
from  the  Colonial  period  to  our  recent  past.  Con- 
siderable emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying  those 
architectural  elements  which  serve  as  clues  in 
determining  a  building's  architectural  style. 

ARCH  412,  612  Architectural  History  Research 
3(3,0)  Directed  investigations  related  to  the  art  and 
architectural  history  of  Europe.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  414,  614  Design  Seminar  3(3,0)  Exploration 
of  topical  issues  in  architecture,  art,  construction, 
and  planning.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of, 
instructor. 

ARCH  416,  616  Field  Studies  in  Architecture  and 
Related  Arts  3(0,9)  Documentation  and  analysis 
of  architectural  structures  observed  during  Euro- 
pean travels  in  graphic  and  written  form.  May  be, 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Juniot 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  421  Architectural  Seminar  3(3,0)  Lectures 
and  seminars  dealing  with  pertinent  topics  related 
to  environmental  and  technological  considerations 
in  architecture  and  the  building  industry.  Preq 
Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  422  New  Directions  Seminar  3(3,0)  Explora- 
tion into  careers  which  relate  directly  (i.e.,  construe 
tion  law)  or  indirectly  (i.e.,  public  relations)  to  the 
making  of  our  built  environment. 

ARCH  424,  624  Product  Design  3(0,9)  Furniture 
and  product  system  design  with  emphasis  on  ergo- 
nomics and  the  relationship  of  form  and  materials. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  I 

ARCH  425,  625  Energy  in  Architecture  3(3,0) 
Climate  design  methodology  and  its  influence  on 
building  energy  patterns  and  architectural  form. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 
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ARCH  426,  626  Architectural  Color  Graphic! 

3(5,0)  Architectural  color  graphics  by  computet 

Theories  of  color  classification  and  interaction; 

application  of  color  theories  roan  and  architectun 

onsent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  427,  627  Advanced  Color  Graphics  J<  },0) 
Theories  of  color  classification  and  interaction; 
three-dimensional  color  modeling  In  computer; 
advanced  application  of  coloi  theories  to  an 
and  architecture.  I'nq  ARCH  42o  or  anient  of 
instrut  ti  n 

ARCH  42*,  628  Computer-Aided  Design  J(2,3) 
Introduction  to  the  concepts,  skills,  and  applies 
tions  of  computer-aided  design  as  they  relate  to 
the  practice  of  architecture.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
oi  ( onsent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  429,  629  Architectural  Graphics  3(3,0) 
Provides  students  with  an  understanding  of  the 
concept-.,  skills,  techniques,  and  strategies  of  \  isual 
presentation  graphics  as  the\  relate  to  the  design 
professions— architects/landscape  architects.  Pre/: 
Junior  standing  oi  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  430,  6  50  Theories  and  Philosophies  of 
Technology  and  Architecture  3(3,0)  Theoreti- 
cal and  practical  examination  of  technology  and 
architecture  from  pre-modern  and  modern  view- 
points to  stud}  its  nonneutral  role  in  shaping  and 
reflecting  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  actions  within  a 
cultural  context. 

ARCH  4  31,  631  Virtual  Reality  in  Architecture 
3(3,0)  Introduction  and  exploration  of  the  theories 
and  concepts  of  virtual  reality  and  their  use  in 
modeling  three  dimensional  spaces.  Instruction 
in  computer  modeling,  lighting,  and  texture  map- 
ping is  ottered.  Projects  focus  on  the  creation  and 
presentation  of  a  virtual  environment.  Prcq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  440,  640  New  York  Field  Study  3(3,0)  Study 
ot  architecture,  art,  planning,  and  urban  design  ot 
New  York.  Two  weeks  of  residence  are  required 
with  scheduled  field  trips  to  relevant  sites  in  all  five 
boroughs,  with  counseling  to  determine  research 
interests.  Guidance  is  provided  to  resources  in  the 
cm.  A  final  report  is  required.  Offered  Maymester 
only. 

ARCH  451  Architecture  Studio  111  6(1,11)  Continu- 
ation or  ARCH  352.  Advanced  architectural  issues 

.  ot  program  and  theory,  synthesis  of  ideas,  and 
self-criticism.  Preq  ARCH  $52. 

ARCH  452  Synthesis  Studio  6(1,11)  Integrates 
acquired  skills,  abilities,  and  interests  from  previ- 
ous architecture  studios.  Projects  emphasize  the 
accumulation  of  architectural  experiences  and 
knowledge.  Coreq:  ARCH  401,  45  5;  Graduating 
Senior  srarus. 

\RCH  45  5  Writing  Architecture  3(3,0)  Advanced 
Writing  course  tor  architecture  majors.  Empha- 
size^ synthesis  of  the  architectural  education  and 
Development  of  archirecrur.il  projects  through 
(wiring.  Preq  Graduating  Seniot  status;  Coreq: 
ARCH  401.451 


ARCH  471  Architectural  History  of  Place  K3,0) 
Survey  of  urban  design  and  architectural  his 
toi  \  using  examples  viewed  in  a  partii  ul  n  lex  alt 
Emphasizes  an  overview  survey  of  design  move 
ments  identifying  specifii  design  elements  and 
understanding  how  they  are  used  n  shaping  place 

I  bourse  is  ottered  only  during  tin     Ul ei    it  Study 

abroad  locations.   Pnq:  ARCH    101   01 

instructor.  Coreq    VR<  II  47:  and  DSIGN  570  or 
consent  of  nisii  U 
ARCH  472  Architectural  Field  Studies  »(1,6)  Stu 

dents  develop  diagram  in  iiil'  and  writing  skills  and 

use  them  to  document  and  analy  i    dsting  works  of 
urban  design  and  architecture  observed  during  field 

trips.  Course  is  onK  ottered  during  the  summer  at 
study  abroad  locations.  Preq;:  ARCH  101  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Coreq:  ARCH  471  and  DSIGN  370 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
ARCH  477,  677  Introduction  of  Craft  1-3(0,2-6) 
Architec  tin, 1 1 1  i.i  tt  lab  offered  under  different  mate- 
rial specializations,  all  ot  which  introduce  students 
to  design  as  informed  by  i  raft  through  a  hands-on 
lab.  Basic  cratt  operations  and  material  properties 
are  introduced  tor  the  subject  material  (wood,  --reel, 

etc  )  May  be  repeated  foi  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Precj:  Consent  ot  instructor. 

ARCH  485,  685  History'  and  Theory  of  Archi- 
tecture +  Health  3(3,0)  Introduces  relationships 
between  health  and  architectural  settings  tor  health. 
Examines  connections  between  cultural  context, 
medical  thought,  health-care  delivery,  and  health 
facility  design  within  different  time  periods.  Intro- 
duces contemporary  theories  on  the  relationships 
between  human  beings,  their  health  and  well-being, 
and  the  design  of  the  physical  environment  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  488,  688  Architectural  Programming  and 
Predesign  3(3,0)  Introduces  the  theory,  mechan- 
ics, and  practice  of  architectural  programming  and 
post-occupancy  evaluation.  Presents  programming 
as  a  means  to  create  architectural  settings  sensitive 
to  the  needs  eif  their  inhabitants.  Emphasizes  col- 
laborative methodologies  that  involve  identifying 
relevant  goals,  facts,  issues,  needs,  and  concepts. 
Students  develop  an  architectural  program.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

ARCH  489  Internship  1-6  Practicum  in  professional 
practice.  Paid  work  study  m  a  variety  of  related 
disciplines  pn<\  ides  students  with  hands-on  experi- 
ence in  design  and  fabrication  fields  relevant  to  the 
environmental  design  professions.  Consists  of  two 
parts:  a  professional  component,  managed  by  an 
approved  sponsor,  and  an  academic  component, 
taught  by  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated  te>r  a 
maximum  ot  IS  c  redits.  Pi,,,'  c  \>nsent  ot  instructor 
and  acceptance  by  sponsi 

ARCH  490,  H490  Directed  Studies  1-5  Compre- 
hensive Studies  and  research  of  special  topics  not 
covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasis  is  on  field  stud 
ies,  research  acth  ities,  and  current  developments  in 
architecture.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximun 
credits.  Prcej.  Consent  of  department  chair. 

ARCH  499,  H499  Selected  Topics  in  Architecture 
1-3(1-3,01  Study  of  selected  topics  in  architecture. 
May  be  repeated  foi  a  maximum  of  nine 
but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq  |unioi 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ARCH  5S7  Architecture  Studio  6(0,18)  <  try  plan- 
nine  design  and  thi    levelopo  implex 

building  Solutii 

ART 

Professor,:  S.  A.  Cross,  D.  M.  IVtn.li,  W.  V. 
M.  V.  Vatalato.  ( )rutir;  Associate  Professors:  A.  V  1 
|  B  l  eBlan .  .11  1  lensen;  Assistant  Profason  I1  Donar, 

C.  N.  Hung,  T  McDonald,  A.  Wrangle;  I 
S    Crier.  I     House,  J.  R.  Manson,  A.  I 

D.  C.  Woodward!  Vrrich 

ARI   103  Visual  Arts  studio  3(0, 6l  Studio  protects  in 

basic  visual  elements  and  print  iples.  I  he  develop 
ment  of  creative  design  pro<  ess,  visual  organizatii  »n, 

and  design  skills  are  introduced  as  a  fi  .(nidation  1. 1! 

further  study  in  visual  arts. 
ART  105  Foundation  Drawing  1  1(0,6] 
to  drawing.  Presents  i  icpl  i  ibservational 

draw  [i       .  I  cc  itli    u    .    ■      ■  n  structural 

invest:  I  applii  itii 

systems.  Basic  materials  and  approaches  asi 

with  drawing  are  Studied  and  applied.  Prcq:  Visual 
Arts  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  106  Foundation  Drawing  II  5(0,6)  Further 
exploration  of  introductory  drawing.  Emphasizes 
use  ot  feme  and  color.  Students  work  primarily 
with  representational  categories,  developin 
prehension  of  complex  tonus  ami  spaces  in  rela- 
tion ro  the  2-D  planes.  Includes  use-  nt  ri 
observational  drawing  practices  in  conjunction 
with  thematic  efforts.  Preq:  ART  105  or  151  ot 
c. insent  of  instructor. 

ART  151  Foundations  in  Visual  Art  I  5(0,6)  Inten- 
sive introduction  to  the  fundamentals  ot  visual  art. 
Studio  projects,  lectures,  and  discussions  introduce 
topics  and  projects  relative  to  foundation-level  art 
students.  Explores  historical  and  contemporary  ap- 
plications  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  design. 
Preq:  Visual  Arts  major. 

ART  152  Foundations  in  Visual  Art  II  3(0,6)  Inten- 
sive introduction  to  the  fundamental-  of  visual  art. 
Studio  projects,  lectures,  and  discussions  introduce 
topics  and  project-  relative  to  foundation-level  art 
student-.  Explores  historical  and  contemporar\  .qv 
plications  of  the  elements  and  principles  of  design. 
Preq:  Visual  Arts  major. 

ART  153  Orientation  to  Visual  Arts  I  1(1,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  visual  arts  profession  focusing 
on  issues  related  to  various  career  opportunities. 
creativity,  problem-solving  methodologies,  and 
current  thinking  in  contemporary  art.  Prcq  Visual 
Arts  major. 

ART  205  Beginning  Life  Drawing  )(0,6)  Primary  em- 
phasis i-  on  drawing  tre>m  the  live  model.  Students' 
drawing  skills  and  fundamental  understanding  of 
the  structure  and  form  of  the  human  figure  are 
reviewed  through  studio  practice,  augmented  by 
lectures,  discussions,  demonstrations,  and  critiques 
Addresses  historical  and  contemporary  use  ot  the 
human  figure  in  visual  arts.  Prcq:  ART  106,  151, 
1  52;  cir  consent  of  instru   I 


Courses  of  Instruction 


ART  207  Beginning  Painting  3(0,6)  Introduction 
to  basic  materials,  methods,  and  techniques  of 
painting.  Primary  medium  used  is  acrylic,  and  other 
painting  media  may  also  be  introduced.  Emphasizes 
basic  skills  in  painting  plus  individual  creative  de- 
velopment. Preq:  ART  151,  153,  205  (Visual  Arts 
majors);  ART  103  (non-Art  Majors);  ARCH  152 
(Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape 
Architecture  majors);  or  consent  of  instructor 

ART  209  Beginning  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Studio  course 
investigating  the  meaning  of  sculpture  through  tra- 
ditional and  nontraditional  approaches.  Establishes 
a  working  knowledge  of  material  and  process  in 
several  media.  Personal  expression  is  encouraged 
and  enhanced  by  employment  of  problem-solving 
techniques.  Static,  temporal,  installation,  and  site 
specific  sculpture  is  explored.  Preq:  ART  151,  152, 
15  3,154,205  (Visual  Arts  majors);  ART  10 3  (non- 
Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Architecture  majors); 
LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture  majors);  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ART  211  Beginning  Printmaking  3(0,6)  Studio 
course  introducing  basic  techniques  of  relief 
printing,  intaglio,  lithography,  silkscreen,  and 
papermaking.  Each  semester  concentrates  on  two 
or  thtee  of  these  techniques.  Coursework  integrates 
print-making  processes  and  creativity.  Preq:  ART 
151,  152,  153,  154,  205  (Visual  Arts  majors);  ART 
103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Architecture 
majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture 
majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  213  Beginning  Photography  3(0,6)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  use  of  photography  as  an  art  medium. 
Lectures  and  studio  work  cover  the  Utilization  of 
the  camera,  processing,  and  printing  in  black  and 
white,  with  emphasis  on  perception  and  creative  ex- 
pression. Preq:  ART  151,  152,  153,  154,  205  (Visual 
Arts  majors);  ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH 
1 52  (Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape 
Architecture  majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  215  Beginning  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  Introduc- 
tion to  fundamental  techniques,  concepts,  and  prin- 
ciples of  visual  communication.  Through  a  series  of 
projects  and  studio  work,  students  explore  techniques 
of  communication  through  the  use  of  type  design, 
typography,  photography,  illustration,  symbolism, 
and  product  design.  Individual  creative  development 
is  stressed.  Preq:  ART  151, 152, 153, 154, 205  (Visual 
Arts  majors);  ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH 
152  (Architecture  majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape 
Architecture  majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  217  Beginning  Ceramics  3(0,6)  Basic  studio 
course  introducing  ceramic  arts  through  its  various 
processes  and  techniques.  Hand  building  methods 
as  well  as  throwing  on  the  potter's  wheel  are  de- 
veloped. Weekly  projects  emphasize  imagination, 
self-expression,  and  skill  development.  Ceramic 
history  is  introduced  through  slide  lectures.  Preq: 
ART  151,  152,  153,  154,  205  (Visual  Arts  majors); 
ART  103  (non-Art  majors);  ARCH  152  (Architec- 
ture majors);  LARCH  152  (Landscape  Architecture 
majors);  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  221  Beginning  New  Media  3(0,6)  Explores 
new  media  art  practices  and  ideas.  Digital  tools 
and  processes  are  explored  relative  to  drawing, 
painting,  printing,  bookmaking,  and  photogra- 
phy. Introduces  new  media  as  a  context  of  new 
collective,  interactive,  and  social  modes  of  art 
production.  Preq:  ART  106,  151,  152,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 


ART  223  Woodworking  Studio  3(0,6)  Introduces 
woodworking  explorations  in  sculpture  and  furni- 
ture design  emphasizing  technical  understanding 
and  creative  application  of  woodworking  processes 
and  methodologies.  Students  experiment  with 
wood  as  a  vehicle  for  personal  expression  and 
thematic  development  and  conduct  research  on 
the  historical  impact  of  woodworking  in  the  visual 
arts.  Preq:  ART  151,  ART  152  or  ARCH  152,  or 
LARCH  152,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  305  Intermediate  Drawing  3(0,6)  Presents 
drawing  problems  and  processes  directed  toward 
the  production  of  thematically  driven  projects. 
Exploration  of  diverse  drawing  media.  Emphasizes 
further  development  of  drawing  skills,  relationships 
of  materials/ techniques  to  subject  matter,  and  the 
study  ot  contemporary  issues  in  drawing.  Preq:  ART 
205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  307  Painting  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART  209 
with  increased  emphasis  on  personal  expression 
and  growth  in  technical  competence.  Some  study 
of  painting  history  is  included  in  studio  activity. 
Preq:  ART  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  308  Painting  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6)  Continua- 
tion of  ART  307.  Technical  and  conceptual  tesearch 
in  painting  to  further  develop  self-expression. 
Special  projects  are  developed  in  consultation  with 
instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  five 
credits.  Preq:  ART  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  309  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART  209 
with  increased  emphasis  on  personal  expression 
and  content  of  work.  Further  exploration  of  mate- 
rials and  processes,  including  an  introduction  to 
foundry  casting  and  advanced  welding  techniques. 
Individual  investigation  into  current  and  historical 
aspects  of  sculpture  is  required.  Preq:  ART  209  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ART  310  Sculpture  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6)  Continua- 
tion of  ART  309.  Technical  and  conceptual  research 
in  sculpture  to  further  develop  self-expression. 
Special  projects  are  developed  in  consultation  with 
instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  five 
credits.  Preq:  ART  309  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  311  Printmaking  3(0,6)  Continuation  of 
processes  in  beginning  printmaking  emphasizing 
expanding  the  range  and  depth  of  technique.  The 
relationship  of  technique  and  process  to  creative 
idea  development  is  emphasized.  Preq:  ART  211  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ART  312  Printmaking  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  311.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  in  printmaking  to  develop  self-expression. 
Special  projects  are  constructed  in  consultation 
with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  311  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

ART  313  Photography  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  ART 
213.  Advanced  techniques  and  more  diverse  types 
of  film  and  paper  are  used  in  making  images  of 
personal  and  expressive  nature.  The  design  and 
construction  of  a  view  camera,  printing  in  color, 
and  multiple  imagery  may  also  be  included.  Preq: 
ART  21  3  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ART  314  Photography  Research  I  1-3(0,2-6)  Con- 
tinuation of  ART  31 3.  Technical  and  conceptual 
research  to  develop  personal  and  expressive  work 
in  photography.  Projects  ate  chosen  in  consulta- 
tion with  instructor.  May  be  repeated  rot  a  maxi- 
mum of  five  credits.  Preq:  ART  31  3  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ART  315  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  Continuation  of 
concepts  and  techniques  introduced  in  ART  215 
with  emphasis  on  more  applied  projects.  Individual 
creative  solutions  are  emphasized.  Preq:  ART  215 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  317  Ceramic  Arts  3(0,6)  Continuation  of  skill 
development  leading  to  mote  challenging  projects 
and  independent  efforts.  Further  exposure  to  ce-i 
ramie  history  and  ceramic  technology  is  presented. 
Preq:  ART  217  ot  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  318  Ceramics  Research  1  1-3(0,2-6)  Continua- 
tion of  ART  317.  Technical  and  conceptual  tesearch 
in  ceramics  for  the  putpose  of  self-expression.  Proj- 
ects are  constructed  in  consultation  with  instructor. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  ot  five  credits.  Preq: 
ART  317  or  consent  ot  instructor 

ART  321  New  Media  Art  II  3(0,6)  Intermediate-level 
course  that  introduces  students  to  time-based  art 
practices  such  as  video  art,  installation,  and  per- 
formance art  forms.  Through  regularly  scheduled 
studio  projects,  readings,  and  screenings,  students 
develop  video,  installation,  and  motion  gtaphic 
techniques,  and  receive  a  histotical  overview  of 
time-based  art  practices.  Preq:  ART  221  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ART  323  Digital  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Studio  course 
covering  digital  processes  applied  to  making 
sculpture.  Explores  digital  media  as  a  resource  for 
creative  development,  creating  digital  renderings 
of  sculptures,  and  the  fabrication  of  models  and 
sculptures  using  CNC  technology.  Preq:  ART  209 
and  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  405,  605  Advanced  Drawing  3(0,6)  Advanced 
level  studies  of  drawing  which  explore  the  synthesis 
of  refined  drawing  skills  and  philosophies  of  art, 
Students'  understanding  of  drawing  as  a  form  of  art 
is  developed  through  studio  practice  augmented  by 
critiques,  demonstrations,  lectures,  field  trips,  and 
independent  research.  Preq.  ART  305  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ART  407,  607  Advanced  Painting  3(0,6)  Advanced 
studio  course  in  painting.  Students  select  paint- 
ing media  and  develop  a  strong  direction  based 
on  prior  painting  experience.  Includes  study  ol 
contemporary  painters  and  directions.  Preq:  ART 
307  or  consent  of  instructor 

ART  409,  609  Advanced  Sculpture  3(0,6)  Intensive 
independent  studio  concentration  to  further  de- 
velop personal  direction  and  content.  Emphasizes 
continued  investigation  of  sculptural  context,  mate 
rials  and  processes,  and  relative  historical  research 
Preq:  ART  309  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  411,  611  Advanced  Printmaking  3(0,6)  CuL 
mination  of  process,  techniques,  and  individua 
development.  Students  are  expected  to  have  mas 
tered  process  and  technique  for  the  benefit  of  the 
image  produced.  Creativity  and  self-expression  are 
highly  emphasized  as  students  select  a  process  foi 
concentrated  study.  Preq:  ART  311  or  consent  o:; 
instructor. 
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ART  41 3,  61 5  Advanced  Photography  3(0,6)  (  on 

timi.it  ion  of  ART  M?.  Advanced  problems  in  pho 
tography.  Preq  ART  313  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  41 5  Advanced  Graphic  Design  3(0,6)  <•  !ontinu- 
ation  of  ART  315.  Personal  expression  through 
communication  techniques  is  further  explored. 
Individual  projects  are  emphasized.  Preq  ART  315 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ART  416  Advanced  Media  Art:  Interactive  Object-, 
and  Environments  3(0,6)  Students  apply  advanced 
media  art  production  skills  to  create  objects  and 
nn  ironments  that  respond  to  user  input  or  interac- 
tion. Tools  used  may  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  microcontrollers,  sensors,  RFID  systems  and 
electronic  circuits,  as  well  as  traditional  input 
devices.  Preq:  ART  321. 

ART  417,  617  Advanced  Ceramic  Arts  MO, 61  StU 
dents  are  directed  toward  further  development 
of  ideas  and  skills.  Glaze  calculation  and  firm;: 
processes  are  incorporated  to  allow  tor  a  dynamic 
integration  of  form  and  ideas.  Preq:  ART  317  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ART  420,  620  Selected  Topics  in  Art  1-3(0,6-9) 
Intense  course  in  studio  art.  May  be  repeated  tor  ,1 
maximum  of  six  credits,  Inir  only  if  different  top- 
ics arc  covered.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ART  421  Two-Dimensional  Digital  Animation 
3(0,6)  Exposes  students  to  the  principles  of  ani 
mation  with  traditional  techniques,  while  incor- 
porating the  latest  2-D  digital  tools.  Students  also 
develop  interactive  animations  and  showcase  their 
work  via  the  Internet.  Preq:  ART  321  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ART  471  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Senior  Studio  1 
3(0,6)  Individual  studio  project  directed  by  an 
instructor  and  determined  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor.  Focuses  on  a 
particular  studio  area,  concept,  or  theme.  M.iv  be 
repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  and  completion  of  300  400  sequence  in 
the  chosen  studio  area,  minimum  grade-point  ratio 
of  3.0  in  focus  studio  area,  participation  in  senior 
studio  interview.  Coreq:  ART  473. 

ART  472  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Senior  Studio 
II  5(0,15)  Individual  studio  project  directed  hv 
an  instructor  and  determined  by  the  student  in 
consultation  with  the  instructor.  Usually  focuses 
upon  a  particular  studio  area,  concept,  or  theme. 
Preq  ART  471  with  a  B  or  better. 

ART  473  Senior  Seminar  in  Professional  Career 
Preparation  2(2,0)  Seminar  and  practical  guide  to 
prepare  students  tor  entry  into  the  professional  art 
world,  hocuses  on  issues  concerning  visual  artists 
in  the  earlv  years  of  their  professional  activities. 
Presents  career  options  and  practical  information 
for  the  graduating  senior,  including  portfolio 
development.  t.Wij.  ART  471. 

ART  489  Art  and  Art  History  Internship  1-3(0,2-6) 
Internship  with  an  approved  sponsoring  art  institu- 
tion in  support  of  protession.il  development  and 
best  art  practices.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  lunior  standing  in  Visual  Arts, 
consent  of  instructor  and  acceptance  hv  sponsor 


ART  490,  H490,  690  Directed  Studies  1-5(0,2-10) 

Study   of  areas  in  tin    visual  arts  not   included   in 

other  i  ourses  ot  .iddition.il  advanced  work  Musi 
be  arranged  with  a  specifii  instructoi  prioi  to 
registration,  M.iv  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 

18  credits.  Preq:  t  onsent  of  instnii  t.  'i 

ART  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 
HISTORY 

Pro/bsoi  W.  W.  Lew;  Assa  m  -\  V  Feeser, 

J.  IV  LeBlanc;  Assistant  Professor  K.  Kourelis 

AAH  101,  H  101  Survey  of  Art  and  Architectural 
History  I  II  3,0)  *  omprehensive  survey  of  art  and 

architeaur.il  history  of  Western  heritage  as  well 
as  significant  coverage  of  Asian,  African,  Native 
American,  and  South  American  art.  the  arts  are 
studied  within  the  contexts  of  history,  geography, 
politics,  religion,  and  culture.  Survey  includes 
\ik  lent  through  c iothic . 

AAH  102,  H102  Survey  of  Art  and  Architectural 
History  11  3(3,0)  Survey  of  Renaissance,  Baroque, 
and  Neoclassical  art  and  architecture.  Introduction 
to  the  Modern  Movement  in  Europe  and  Ameru  a. 
Preq:  AAH  101. 

A  A  H  203,  H203  History  and  Theory  of  Architec- 
ture 1  3(3,0)  First  in  a  rwo-semesrer  sequence  of  spe- 
cial topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of  architet  ture. 
Emphasizes  architectural  theory  and  practice  in 
the  past  and  present.  Includes  analysis  of  differing 
approaches  ro  history:  chronological,  typological, 
thematic,  phenomenological  Preq  AAH  102. 

AAH  204,  H204  History  and  Theory  of  Architec- 
ture II  3(3,0)  Second  of  a  two-semester  sequence 
on  special  topics  and  issues  in  the  history  of 
architecture.  Emphasizes  typologies  ot  the  house, 
governmental  huildings,  and  .aired  architecture. 
Includes  Study  of  new  directions  in  architectural 
historiography.  Preq:  AAH  20  V 

AAH  205,  H205  History  and  Theory  of  Art  1  3(  3,0) 
First  ot  a  two-semester  sequence  on  special  topil  s 
and  issues  in  the  history  ot  art.  Emphasizes  sryhstu 
developments  and  specific  art  movi  nu  intT  Analyzes 
art  within  the  larger  context  of  social,  political, 
and  religious  history.  Examines  arr  techniques  and 

theory  as  thev  have  developed.  Preq:  AAH  102. 
AAH  206,  H206  History  and  Theory  of  Art  II 
3(  3,0)  Second  of  a  two-semester  sequent  e  on  spci  i.il 
topics  and  issuer  in  the  history  ot  arr.  Continued 
emphasis  on  srvlistu  developments  and  arr  move 
mints,   with   specifk    attention   directed   toward 

post-Renaissance  art.  Analyzes  the  influence  of  past 

historv  on  modern.  Preq  A  A  H  205. 

AAH  210,  H210  Introduction  to  Art  and  Archi- 
tecture 3(3,0)  One-semester  lecture  survey  that 
introduces  the  non major  ro  an  overview  of  art 
and  architecture  from  different  time  periods  and 
cultures.  Students  are  encouraged  to  appreciate 
the  contribution  to  art  made  by  the  great  masters 
and  to  discern  different  styles,  art  techniques,  and 
creative  traditions. 

AAH  305 Contemporary  Art  History  3(3,0) Studyof 
contemporary  art  from  World  War  II  to  the  present, 

exploring  forces  that  have  shaped  various  movements 
and  directions   Preq   A  A  I  I 
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.  .,t  Ins 


A  A  II  H330  Honors  Colloquium  l '  ndi  i  ■ 
honors  colloquium  empha  izing  interdisciplinary 
interpretations   Focuses  on  an  integration  of  art, 

an  hie 

A  A  1 1  '  4  oi    06oi      '   ■  ht  of  iiisttui  t. .r 

\  \ll  395  Special  Topics  in  Visual  Studies  Abroad 

I  M  1,0)  t  >n  sin  ■  ture  in 

intries,  1 1  tupled  « ith  I    I 
pn  -I  ilt  in     Different  i  ounrrii 
r  it    tui  ly  ti  ! '  'iltv  disi  tetii  ht  as  .i 

compai  t  i  niirsi  during  th<  academii  year  with  a 
ln.it  sta\  in  a  foreign  country  oi  during  lummei 
with  i  Ktendi  d  t  n 
Pa      i  ill    Preq:  A  A  I         I     ; 

llislfll,  t.  I] 

A  A  H  411,61 1  Directed  Research  in  \n  Historv  II 
3(3,0)  (  omprehensive  studii     indn  eai  hof  spe- 

i  i.il  topu  s  n,  ii  cow  red  in  other  1 1  lunw 

is  on  field  studies,  n  itles,  and  i  urn  hi 

developments  in  arr  history. 
A  A  H  412,  612  Directed  Research  in  Art  Historv 

II  3(3,0)(  ontinuation of  A  A  II  411 

AAH  423,  623  Studies  in  the  Art  and  \n  hiti  i  tun 
of  the  Renaissance  I   5(3,0' 

visual  arts  and  architectural  mi  of  the 

Renaissance  (Western  Eur    ,  thi    1  5'h-  18th 

i  enturies),  w  ith  a  study  in  deptl 
amples  from  the  period    Preq   AAH  204  or  206 
ore*  msi  m  of  instrui  6  n 

AAH  424,  624  Studies  in  the  Art  and  Architu  tun 
of  the  Renaissance  II  3(3,0)  Considi  t 
visual  arts  and  architectural  monuments  of  the 
Renaissance  (Western  Europe  from  the  15*-18'h 
centuries),  with  a  study  in  depth  of 
amples  from  the  period.  Preq:  A  A  H  423, 

A  A  H  430,  630  Twentieth  Century  Art  Hi  3,0)  V 
quaints  students  with  the  major  artists'  monuments 
and  issues  of  the  Modern  period  in  arr.  Through 
lecture/discussions  and  the  reading  of  primary 
sources,  course  places  the  major  modern  move- 
ments in  the  context  of  the  period  ( 1860s- 1945). 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

AAH  432,  632  Twentieth  Century  Art  II  3(3,0) 
Overview  of  trends  in  art  and  architecture  since 
World  War  II.  Specific  artists,  artworks,  and  move- 
ments are  presented  in  a  socio  hist,,rii  context 
with  specific  emphasis  on  the  transition  from  a 

late  modernist  ro  a  post-modern  perspective.  Preq: 

Consent  of  instructor. 

AAH  (PHIL)  433,  633  Issues  in  Contemporary  Art 
and  Philosophy  3(3,01  See  I'll  1 1  433. 

ASTRONOMY 

Professors.  D.  H.  Harrmann,  M.  D.  Leising,  B.  S  ' 
Associate  Professors:  P.  J.  Rower,  I.  R.  King;  A 
Professor:  S.  Brittain 

ASTR  101  Solar  System  Astronomy  3i  3,0)  Descrip- 
tive survey  of  the  universe,  with  emphasis  on  bask 
physical  concepts  and  the  objects  in  our  solar  svs. 
rem.  Related  topics  of  current  interest  are  included. 
For  nonscience  maj 

ASTR  102  Stellar  Astronomy  31 3,0)  I  U  -^  riprive  sur- 
vey of  the  universe,  with  emphasis  on  basic  i  I 
concepts  and  galactic  and  extragalactic  objects. 
Related  topu  s  of  current  interest  are  indud 
nonscience  majors    M  ,v  not  be  taken  hv  students 
who  have  completed  ASTR  3C 


Courses  of  Instruction 


ASTR  103  Solar  System  Astronomy  Laboratory 
1(0,2)  Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  ASTR 
101.  Demonstrations,  laboratory  exercises,  and 
planetarium  visits  supplement  the  lecture  course. 
Corei}:  ASTR  101. 

ASTR  104  Stellar  Astronomy  Laboratory  1(0,2) 
Optional  laboratory  to  accompany  ASTR  102. 
Demonstrations,  laboratory  exercises,  and  plan- 
etarium visits  supplement  the  lecture  course.  Coreq: 
ASTR  102. 

ASTR  105  Physics  of  the  Universe  3(3,0)  Basic 
physics  principles  ot  Newtonian  mechanics,  spe- 
cial and  general  relativity,  quantum  mechanics, 
atomic  structure,  thermal  physics,  optics,  and 
radiation  physics  are  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively presented.  These  principles  are  then  applied 
to  demonstrate  their  usefulness  in  understanding 
fundamental  astrophysical  objects  and  processes  in 
the  cosmos.  Preq:  MTHSC  105  or  equivalent. 

ASTR  (GEOL)  220  Planetary  Science  3(3,0)  See 
GEOL220. 

ASTR  302  Stellar  Astrophysics  3(3,0)  Study  ot  the 
basic  physical  concepts  necessary  for  understanding 
the  sun,  other  stars,  and  their  evolution.  Topics 
include  star  formation,  stellar  structure  and  evolu- 
tion, binary  star-.,  and  observational  techniques. 
Preq:  PHYS  221  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ASTR  303  Galactic  Astrophysics  3(3,0)  Study  of 
basic  physical  concepts  necessary  for  understanding 
the  structure  of  the  galaxy,  the  motions  of  the  stars 
within  it,  the  nature  ot  the  interstellar  matter,  other 
galaxies,  the  large-scale  structure  ot  the  universe, 
and  the  origin  of  the  solar  system.  Preq:  PHYS  221 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ASTR  475  Selected  Topics  in  Astrophysics  1-3(0-3, 
0-9)  Comprehensive  study  ot  an  area  ot  astrophys- 
ics. Topics  may  include  nucleosynthesis  and  stellar 
evolution,  extragalactic  distance  scale,  structure  and 
evolution  of  galaxies,  and  large-scale  structure  ot 
the  universe.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only -it  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  ASTR  302  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ATHLETIC  LEADERSHIP 

Lecturer:  D.  J.  Cadorette 

A  L  349  Principles  of  Coaching  3(3,0)  Investigation 
into  the  scientific  basis  of  the  coaching  profession, 
middle  and  high  school  levels.  Topics  include 
developing  a  coaching  philosophy,  sport  psychol- 
ogy, sport  pedagogy,  sport  physiology,  athletic 
administration,  and  risk  management.  Current 
issues  regarding  sportsmanship,  gender  equity 
compliance,  and  cultural  diversity  are  researched 
and  synthesized.  Preq:  Athletic  Leadership  minor  or 
consent  of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  350  Scientific  Basis  of  Coaching  I:  Exercise 
Physiology  3(3,0)  Increases  understanding  of  basic 
scientific  infotmation  concerning  athletic  perfor- 
mance by  using  the  conceptual  approach.  Focuses 
primarily  on  an  in-depth  investigation  into  the 
physiological  principles  that  can  enhance  athletic 
performance.  Includes  phases  of  physical  training 
as  well  as  comprehensive  evaluative  techniques. 
Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic  Leadership 
coordinator. 


A  L  352  Scientific  Basis  of  Coaching  11:  Kinesiology 

3(3,0)  Increases  understanding  of  basic  scientific 
information  concerning  athletic  movement  by  uti- 
lizing the  concepmal  approach.  Deals  with  the  basic 
laws  ot  human  motion  necessary  in  evaluation  of 
athletic  movement,  utilizing  joint  structure  and 
anatomic  landmarks  as  a  basis  for  motion.  Preq: 
A  L  349. 

A  L  353  Theory  of  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Athletic  Injuries  3(2,3)  Increases  understanding  of 
principles  involved  in  the  prevention  and  treatment 
ot  athletic  injuries.  Deals  with  basic  anatomy,  first 
aid,  and  diagnostic  techniques  necessary  for  the 
understanding  ot  basic  athletic  training  procedures. 
Preq.  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic  Leadership 
coordinator. 

A  L  361  Administration  and  Organization  of 
Athletic  Programs  3(3,0)  Study  of  modern  tech- 
niques and  practices  used  in  administering  athletic 
programs.  Emphasizes  areas  such  as  practice  and 
game  organization,  purchase  and  care  of  equip- 
ment, budget  and  finances,  public  relations,  and 
legal  liability  in  athletic  programs.  Preq:  A  L  349  or 
consent  ot  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator 

A  L  362  Psychology  of  Coaching  3(3,0)  Study  of 
psychological  techniques  utilized  to  promote 
maximum  athletic  performance.  Emphasizes  mo- 
tivation, coaching  philosophy,  athletic  personality, 
mental  preparation,  and  goal-oriented  behavior. 
Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic  Leadership 
coordinator. 

A  L  371  Coaching  Baseball  1(0,3)  Increases  under- 
standing of  basic  technical  and  practical  infor- 
mation concerning  the  coaching  of  baseball  by 
utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study 
basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organiza- 
tion, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  improve 
athletic  performances.  Also  covers  total  program 
development  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of 
competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic 
Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  372  Coaching  Basketball  1(0,3)  Increases 
understanding  of  basic  technical  and  practical 
information  concerning  the  coaching  of  basketball 
by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students 
study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive 
organization,  and  proper  technical  skills  needed 
to  improve  athletic  performances.  Also  covers  total 
program  development  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels 
of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic- 
Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  373  Coaching  Cross  Country  1(0,3)  Increases 
understanding  ot  technical  and  practical  informa- 
tion concerning  the  coaching  of  cross  country  by 
utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study 
basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organiza- 
tion, and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  improve 
athletic  performances.  Also  covers  total  program 
development  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of 
competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic 
Leadership  coordinator. 


A  L  374  Coaching  Football  1(0,3)  Increases  under- 
standing of  basic  technical  and  practical  informa- 
tion concerning  the  coaching  of  football  by  utilizing 
the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study  basic 
principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organization, 
and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  improve 
athletic  performances.  Also  covers  total  program 
development  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of 
competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic 
Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  375  Coaching  Soccer  1(0,3)  Increases  under- 
standing ot  basic  technical  and  practical  informa- 
tion concerning  the  coaching  of  soccer  by  utilizing 
the  conceptual  approach.  Students  study  basic 
principles  of  coaching,  competitive  organization, 
and  proper  technical  skills  needed  to  improve 
athletic  performances.  Also  covers  total  program 
development  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of 
competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic 
Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  376  Coaching  Strength  and  Conditioning 
1(0,3)  Increases  understanding  of  basic  technical 
and  practical  information  concerning  the  coaching 
of  strength  and  conditioning  by  utilizing  the  con- 
ceptual approach.  Students  study  basic  principles 
of  coaching,  training  programs,  and  equipment 
appraisal  as  a  means  to  improve  athletic  perfor- 
mance. Also  covers  total  program  development 
as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels  of  competition. 
Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic  Leadership 
coordinator. 

A  L  377  Coaching  Track  and  Field  1(0,3)  Increases 
understanding  of  basic  technical  and  practical 
information  concerning  the  coaching  of  track  and 
field  by  utilizing  the  conceptual  approach.  Students 
study  basic  principles  of  coaching,  competitive 
organization,  and  proper  technical  skills  needed 
to  improve  athletic  performances.  Also  covers  total 
program  development  as  it  pertains  to  specific  levels 
of  competition.  Preq:  A  L  349  or  consent  of  Athletic 
Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  400  Athletic  Leadership  Internship  0  Athletic 
coaching  and  administration  internship  for  a  mini- 
mum of  60  hours.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with 
any  other  Clemson  University  course.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Current  CPR  certification  and 
consent  of  Athletic  Leadership  coordinator. 

A  L  453,  653  Athletic  Injuries:  Prevention,  Assess- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  3(3,0)  Gives  students 
an  understanding  of  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  procedures  of  injured  athletes.  Preq: 
A  L  349. 

BIOCHEMISTRY 

Professors:  A.  G.  Abbott,  W.  R.  Marcotte,  K.  Murphy, 
Chair;  Associate  Professors:  W.  Cao,  J.  Frugoli,  H.  Luo, 
J.  Morris,  K.  S.  Smith;  Assistant  Professors:  C.  F.  Chen, 
L  Clark,  F.  A.  Feltus,  H.  Kurtz,  A.  Lawton-Rauh, 
H.  Liang,  B.  Moore,  M.  Sehorn,  L.  J.  Wang;  Lecturers: 
C.  Ingram-Smith,  M.  T.  Morris 

BIOCH  103  Careers  in  Biochemistry  and  Genetics 

1(1,0)  Introduces  students  to  biochemistry  and 
genetics  career  paths,  professional  organizations-, 
ethical  issues,  and  requirements  for  advanced  study. 
Also  gives  students  training  in  design  of  a  profes- 
sional portfolio.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be 
given  for  only  one  of  BIOCH  103,  GEN  103.  Preq: 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  standing  in  Biochemistry 
or  Genetics  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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BIOCH  301,  H301  Molecular  Biochemistry  1(3,0) 
Introduces  the  nature,  production,  and  replication 
dt  biological  structure  at  the  mole<  ulai  level  and  its 
relation  to  function.  Preq  (-'II  22  V 

BIOCH  302  Molecular  Biochemistry  Laboratory 
2(0,4)  Laboratory  to  Accompany  BIOCH  J01.  In- 
troduction to  fundamental  laboratory  techniques 
in  biochemistry  and  molecular  biology  and  a  dem- 
onstration of  some  of  the  fundamental  prin<  I  [ill's  <  it 
molecular  biology  discussed  in  BI<  X  1 1  101.  Preq: 
CH  223.  Core*  BIOCH  $01. 

BIOCH  $05  Essential  Elements  of  Biochemistry 
1(3,0)  Introduction  to  structure,  synthesis,  me- 
tabolism and  function  of  biomolecules  in  living 
organisms.  Preq:  CH  201  or  equivalent  and  BIOL 
103  or  1 10;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOCH  306  Essential  Elements  of  Biochemistry 
Laboratory  1(0,3)  Introduces  students  to  funda- 
mental techniques  associated  with  tissue  extraction 
anil  analysis  oi  biomolecules.  Students  learn  both 
principles  and  practical  applications.  Preq  or  Coreq: 
BIOCH  305. 

BIOCH  406,  606  Physiological  Chemistry  3(3,0) 
Studies  chemical  basis  of  the  mammalian  physi 
ologieal  processes  of  muscle  contraction,  nerve 
function,  respiration,  kidney  function,  and  Mood 
homeostasis.  Discusses  composition  of  specialized 
tissue  Mich  as  muscle,  nerve,  blood,  and  bone  and 
regulation  of  water,  electrolytes,  .\n>.\  acid-base  bal- 
ance. Preq:  BIOCH  305  or  organic  chemistry. 

BIOCH  423,  623  Principles  of  Biochemistry  3(3,0) 
Study  ot  the  chemistry  ot  ammo  acids,  monosac- 
charides, tatty  acids,  purines,  pyrimidines,  and 
associated  compounds  leads  to  an  understanding  of 
their  properties  and  the  relationship  between  struc- 
ture and  function  that  makes  them  important  in 
biological  processes.  The  use  of  modern  techniques 
is  stressed.  Preq:  CH  224  or  equivalent. 

BIOCH  431,  H431,  631  Physical  Approach  to 
Biochemistry  3(3,0)  Study  of  chemical  and 
physical  properties  ot  amino  acids,  lipids,  nucleic 
acids,  sugars,  and  their  biopotymers.  Physical  and 
mathematical  analyses  are  correlated  with  biological 
structure  and  function.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  with  a  C 
or  better  or  consent  ot  instructor.  Coreq-  Physical 
chemistry. 

BIOCH  432,  H432,  632  Biochemistry  of 
Metabolism  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  central  pathway  of 
carbohydrate,  lipid,  and  nucleotide  metabolism. 
Emphasizes  bioenergetics,  limiting  reactions,  and 
the  regulation  and  integration  ot  the  metabolic 
pathways.  Preq:  BIOCH  423  or  431  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

BIOCH  433,633  General  Biochemistry  Laboratory' 
I  2(0,4)  Experiments  to  illustrate  current  methods 
used  in  biochemical  research.  Preq  Concurrent 
enrollment  in  BIOCH  423  or  431. 

BIOCH  434,  634  General  Biochemistry  Labora- 
tory II  2(0,4)  Continuation  of  BIOCH  433.  Preq: 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  BIOCH  432. 

BIOCH  436,  H436, 6  36  Molecular  Biology!  Genes 
to  Proteins  3(3,0)  Examines  hou  nucleic  acids 
and  proteins  are  synthesized  in  prokaryotic  and 
eukaryotic  cells.  Designed  tor  students  interested 
in  biochemistry,  cell  biology,  molecular  biology, 
and  cell  physiology.  Preq:  BIOX  II  $01  and  I  il  \ 
302,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 


BIOCH  (GEN)  440,  H440,  640  Bioinformatici 

3(3,0)  v,  GEN  W 

BIOCH  44  5,  643  Biochemical  Basis  ot  Disease 
3(3,0)  Ibpics  in  heritable  human  metabolic  dis 
orders,  including  clinical  feature!  and  newborn 
screening,  genetic  testing,  the  biochemical  basis, 
and  treatment.  Preq  BIOCH  101,  GEN  3 
i  onsent  of  instrui  6  n 

BIOCH  490  Selected  Topics  in  Biochemistry 
1-4(04,09)  I  comprehensive  study  of  si  lee  ted  topics 
not  covered  in  oth<  i  <  ourses.  May  be  repeated  foi 
a  maximum  of  eight  credits,  but  only  if  dil 
topics  an  o  ivered  Preq  |uhior  standing  or  con  ent 
of  instruc  ti  u 

BIOCH  491.  H491  Directed  Research  in  Bio- 
chemistry 1-8(0,3-24)  Orientation  in  biochemical 
research  (i.e.,  experimental  planning,  execution, 
and  reporting).  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum 
ot  eight  <  rei  lit 

BIOCH  493,  H493  Senior  Seminar  2(2,0)  Analysis 
and  discussion  of  papers  from  the  primary  literatun 
in  the  life  si  iences  partic  ularly  in  biochemistry.  Stu 
dents  find  pertinent  articles  in  the  primary  lit<  ra 
ture  and  present  and  analyze  the  selected  reading 

BIOENGINEERING 

Professors:  K.  J.  L.  Burg,  R.  I  .  Dooley,  R.  Figliola, 
A.  Guiseppi-Elie,  M.  I  aBerge,  Chair;  R.  A.  Latourjr., 
N.  R.  Vyavahare,  G.  Zhang;  Associate  Professors: 
R.  W.  Blob,  B.  Z.  Gao,  S,  W.  1  larcum,  A.  rUmamurthi, 

C.  K.  Webb,  X.  Wen;  Assistant  Professors:  F.  Alexis, 
L.  Benson,  D.  Dean,  J.  Desjardins,  I    Nagatomi, 

D.  Simionescu,  A.  Vertegel,  1 1  Yao,  N.  Zhang 

BIO  E  101  Biology  for  Bioengineers  1(1,0)  Provides 
basic  introduction  to  fundamental  principles  of 
molecular  and  cellular  biology.  Preq:  CH  101. 

BIO  E  201  Introduction  to  Biomedical  Engineer- 
ing 3(3,0)  Provides  engineering,  biological,  and 
physical  science  students  with  an  overview  of  the 
replacement  of  human  body  parts  and  the  problems 
related  to  artificial  devices.  Preq  BIOE  101  or  BIOL 
103  or  110;  CH  102;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  302  Biomaterials  $(2,3)  Study  o?  metallic, 
ceramic,  and  polymer  materials  used  for  surgical 
and  dental  implants;  materials  selection,  implant 
design,  [ihssu.il  and  mechanical  testing;  COriO 
sion  and  wear  in  the  body.  In  addition,  physical 
and  mechanical  properties  of  tissue  as  related 
to   ink  rostriu  ture  are  studied.    Preq     BIO    I 

CM!   210,  <  H  201,  or  consent  of  instructoi 
BIO  E  320  Biomechanics  3(3,0)  Study  of  relation 
between  biological  and  mechanical  functi 

musculoskeletal  tissues  such   as  bone,   ligaments, 

muscles,  cartilage,  etc.;  mec  hanicsof  human  joints; 
analysis  ot  implants  and  implant  failure.  Preq  I  \l 
201,  MTHSC  208. 
BIO  E  321  Biofluid  Mechanics  3(3,0)  Introduces 
mechanics  ot  biological  fluids  (e.g.,  blood,  synovial 
fluid  and  physiological  solutions)  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  formation  of  biological  problems  within 
the  context  of  (1)  kinematics,  (2)  the  concept  of 
stress,  ( 3)  lineai  momentum  balance,  (4)  constitu- 
tive relations  and  (5)  boundary  conditions 

bio  i  n 
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BIO   I      170   Bioinsirunu  nl.ilion   and    Bioimaging 

1(2,3)  Introduction  of  fundami  ntal  to] 
trumi  ntation  and  bit  limaging  focu 
tin  acquisition  and  monitoring  of  vital  signals. 
Ba  ii  print  iples  foi  tb 

US<  of  iii  -rriiiin  i,i     fi  II     oh  il 

mi  die  al  pit  'I  Ii  i' 

imaging,  and  ultrasounds,  ami  ingi  ithers, 
iddressed.Pi  MTHS< 

208;  of  ii msent  of  instrui 
BIO  1    400  Senioi  Seminar   I!  1,0) 
problem    to  be  encountered  I  e«  ring 

and  fa<  ulty  provide  led  I   itions. 

Pertinent  information  on  job  interview  skill 

registratii  »n, 
ntrt  preneur- 
ship  and  patents,  and  business  nt  are 

provided    lb  be  taken  Pass  Fail  only.  Preq  5 
standing  in  Bioengineeting. 
IUO  I   401  Bioengineering  Design  Dieory   $(3,0) 
Introdua     principl  ring  design  and 

applii     them  ti    thi    Ii    igr    il  medic  al    i 

performanc     tandards,  cost  .ma lysis,  and  design 
optimization    Students  defend  a  design  project 
al  in  writti  n  and  oral  form  before  a  faculty 
jury.  Preq:  BK  '  I 

BIO  E  402  Biocompatibility  $(2, 1)  l  hiides  students 
through  tin  theory  tnd  practice  of  determining 
compatibility  of  biomaterials  and  medic  al  devices 
a-  required  by  the  FDA.  Hands-on  experiments 
emphasize  host  implant  interactions su 
towards  tissues  using  specific  techniques,  including 
cell  culture,  implantation  of  biomaterials  it 
mental  animals  and  histopathology.  Pro/  BR  )  I 
302  and  BK  )S(  !  461  or  I 

BIOE  403  Applied  Biomedical  Design  J!  1,6)  I  reative 
application  of  bioengineering  and  design  princ  iples 
to  solving  clinically  rel  n  problems.  Team- 

based  developmi  I  II  tion  and  evaluation  ot 

design  prototypes  in  a 

Studc  ntS  present  results  to  faculty  jury  and  external 

i  s  through  written  reports  and  oral  presen- 
i.ith  ais.  Preq:  BIO  E  401,  or  consent  of  inso 

BIO  E  412,  612  Orthopaedic  Engineering  and 
Pathology  $1  i.Oi  Interdisciplinary  study  of  clinical 
orthopaedi  ne  growth,  hone  remodeling, 

Lrthritis,  implant  fixation  and  joint  replace- 
ments); biomechanical,  biomaterials,  tribology  and 
clinical  diagi  I  tiled  implants  (total  joint  re- 

placements, fractun  fixation  and  spinal  instrumen- 
,t  orthopaedic  pathi 
ineers.  Preq   BK  115. 

BIOl  (C  M  E)  415,  H415, 615  Research  Principles 
and  Concepts  1 1 1,0)  Introduces  seniors  and  gt 
students  to  principles  and  practices  of  scientific  re- 
T,  ipics  include  developing  scientific  concepts, 
developing  projects,  pursuing  research,  collaborating 
in  multidisciplinaiy  reams,  patenting  and  publishing 
teihnii.il  and  scientific  information,  and  reviewing 
professional  and  ethical  standards  of  performance, 
lb  Ii  taki  n  Pass  Fail  only. 

BIO  I  420  Sports  Engineering  $(3,0)  Study  of 
engineering  principles  involved  in  sport 
systems  in  human  motion,  analysis  of  gait,  basic 
performance  patterns  in  athletic  movements, 
performance  improvements,  design  of  sports 
equipment.  Preq  BIO  E  302  and  320  or  consent 
of  instructor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


BIO  E  423,  623  Cardiovascular  Engineering  and  Pa- 
thology 3(3,0)  Medical  and  bioengineering  aspects 
of  artificial  cardiovascular  and  vascular  devices; 
physiology  and  pathological  aspects  of  patients  with 
need  for  such  devices;  diagnostic  techniques  and 
surgical  management  of  diseases  and  pathology; 
design  aspects  of  current  devices  and  selection;  state 
of  the  art  in  experiments  and  human  clinical  trials. 
Preq:  BIO  E  302,  320,  370,  BIOSC  315. 

BIO  E  440,  640  Biotechnology  for  Bioengineers 
3(3,0)  Explores  the  principles  necessary  to  use 
microorganisms,  tissue  culture,  and  enzymes  in 
bioengineering  applications,  including  molecular 
techniques,  fermentation,  process  scale-up,  purifi- 
cation processes,  and  FDA  regulations.  Emphasizes 
production  of  biopharmaceuticals  derived  from 
recombinant  systems,  including  uses  in  medical  sys- 
tems. Preq:  BIOCH  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  448  Tissue  Engineering  3(2,3)  Explores 
the  application  of  engineering  principles  toward 
the  development  of  biologically  based  substitutes 
that  restore,  maintain,  or  improve  tissue  function. 
Topics  include  biodegradable  scaffolds,  wound 
healing  and  tissue  repair,  cell-matrix  interactions, 
immunology  and  biocompatibility,  stem  cells. 
Preq:  BIO  E  302,  BIOSC  315  and  461,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIO  E  450,  H450  Special  Topics  in  Bioengineering 
l-4(  1-4,0)  Comprehensive  study  of  a  topic  of  cur- 
rent interest  in  the  field  of  biomedical  engineering 
under  the  direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a 
faculty  member.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  451  Creative  Inquiry— Bioengineering 
1-3(1-3,0)  Disciplinary  and  multidisciplinary  team 
research  projects  with  the  goal  of  developing  the 
students'  skills  in  literature  research,  engineer- 
ing design,  and  data  analysis.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

BIO  E  460  International  Special  Research  Topics 
in  Bioengineering  3(0,9)  Comprehensive  study 
and  research  exposure  relating  to  bioengineering 
research  topics  at  an  international  institution 
through  the  Bioengineering  study  abroad  program. 
Students  are  exposed  to  laboratory  and  research 
methods  while  under  the  direct  supervision  and 
guidance  of  approved  international  mentors.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  461  International  Study  in  Bioengineering 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  selected  bioengineering 
topics  through  participation  in  international 
study  abroad  summer  programs.  Offers  an  in- 
ternational study  experience  to  undergraduates 
through  lectures,  guest  speakers,  tours,  and/or 
laboratory  exposure  on  a  selected  bioengineering 
topic  chosen  annually  by  the  department.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

BIO  E  471,  671  Biomedical  Imaging  in  Biopho- 
tonics  3(3,0)  Biophotonics  is  an  interdisciplinary 
subject  of  applying  photonics  to  study  biological 
samples  from  individual  cells  to  the  entire  body. 
Introduces  fundamental  and  frontier  topics  in 
optical  imaging  aspects  of  biophotonics  for  senior- 
level  undergraduates  and  graduate  students  to  gain 
the  ability  to  solve  bioimaging-related  biomedical 
problems.  Preq:  MTHSC  208;  PHYS  221;  E  C  E 
320;  or  consent  of  instructor. 


BIO  E  476  Biosurface  Engineering  3(2,3)  Study  of 
how  surface  design  influences  the  interactions  of 
biomolecules  with  biomaterials  and  how  this  in 
turn  influences  implant  biocompatibility.  Labora- 
tory addresses  both  the  theory  and  application  of 
various  analytical  instruments  commonly  used  in 
bioengineering  to  characterize  biomaterials  surfaces 
and  investigate  biomolecule-surface  interactions. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Bioengineering,  BIOCH 
305. 

BIO  E  482,  682  Biomaterial  lmplantology  3(2,3) 
Provides  training  in  the  planning  and  conduct 
of  experimental  surgery,  including  laws  and 
regulations;  institutional  requirements;  selection 
of  animal  models;  ethical  considerations  of  animal 
research;  preparation  of  animals  for  surgery;  general 
and  special  surgical  techniques;  aseptic  surgical 
techniques;  and  basic  and  applied  instrumentation. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Bioengineering. 

BIO  E  490  Internship  1  (0, 3)  Observation  and  assign- 
ment in  a  medical  school,  dental  school,  hospital, 
regulatory  agency,  or  industrial  department.  May- 
be repeated  for  a  maximum  of  two  credits.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  in  Bioengineering,  consent  of 
department  chair. 

BIO  E  491,  H491  Mentored  Research  in  Bioen- 
gineering 1-6(0,3-18)  Mentored  research  training 
for  undergraduate  students  working  with  a  faculty 
advisor,  including  literature  review,  experimental 
design,  research  documentation,  and  presentation 
of  results.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Honors  students  must  take  six  credits  under 
a  single  advisor  and  write  an  honors  thesis.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

Professor,:  P.  H.  Adler,  R.  E.  Ballard,  WChen.G.W  Eidson, 
V.  S.  Gallicchio,  S.  J.  Klaine,  M.  B.  Ptacek,  C.  D. 
Rice,  B.  J.  Speziale,  T.  P.  Spira,  L.  A.  Temesvari, 
Y.  Wei,  A.  P.  Wheeler,  Chair;  Associate  Professors:  L.  J.  Bain, 
W.  S.  Baldwin,  R.  W.  Blob,  J.  J.  Hains,  A.  S.  Mount, 
S.  A.  Sparace,  D.  W.  Tonkyn,  M.  W.  Turnbull, 
P.  van  den  Hurk,  X.  Yu;  Assistant  Professors:  D.  G. 
Bielenberg,  S.  C.  Chapman,  M.J.  Childress,  S.J.  DeWalt, 
Y  Dong,  N.  R.  Espinoza,  T.  E.  Higham,  J.  L.  Kerrigan, 
P.  B.  Marko,  A.  L.  Moran,  K.  S.  Paul,  L.  G.  Rapaport; 
Senior  Lecturers:  J.  R.  Cummings,  T.  L.  McNutt-Scott; 
Lecturers:  K.  L.  Ickes,  R.  C.  Hardwick,  P.  D.  McMillan, 
H.  P.  Walker;  Adjunct  Instructor:  J.  M.  Denton 

BIOSC  101  Frontiers  in  Biology  1 1(1,0)  Introduces 
Biological  Sciences  majors  to  University  career  and 
library  services,  evaluation  of  computer  program 
proficiency,  Web  page  development,  Biological 
Sciences  emphasis  areas,  and  Biological  Sciences 
faculty.  Students  initiate  their  own  Web-based 
student  portfolios,  which  showcase  their  skills 
and  experiences  (e.g.,  resumes,  accomplishments, 
and  work  samples)  during  their  undergraduate 
programs.  Coreq:  BIOL  103/105  or  110  or  consent 
of  course  coordinator. 

BIOSC  102  Frontiers  in  Biology  II  1(1,0)  Introduces 
Biological  Sciences  majors  to  recent  advances  in 
organismal  and  evolutionary  biology.  Topics  in- 
clude ecology,  evolution,  behavior,  and  organismal 
biology.  Preq:  BIOL  103/105  or  110  or  consent  of 
course  coordinator. 
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BIOSC  200  Biology  in  the  News  3(3,0)  For  non- 
science  majors.  Students  examine  current  topics  of 
biology  appearing  in  newspapers  and  other  current 
media.  Uses  a  problem-based  learning  approach, 
with  students  working  as  teams  and  individually 
on  areas  of  interest  identified  by  the  class.  Preq: 
ENGL  103,  General  Education  Natural  Science 
Requirement. 

BIOSC  203  Environment,  Energy,  and  Society 
3(3,0)  Examines  power  and  energy  production, 
the  resultant  environmental  effects,  and  the 
relationship  between  this  technology  and  society. 
Introduces  historical  and  contemporary  sources 
of  energy  and  power;  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  forces  important  for  types  and  patterns 
of  development;  and  the  resultant  impacts  to 
ecosystems  and  the  environment. 

BIOSC  205  Plant  Form  and  Function  3(3,0)  In- 
troductory course  for  students  majoring  in  plant 
sciences.  Integrates  lecture  and  laboratory  and 
emphasizes  fundamental  structures  and  functions 
of  higher  plants.  Preq:  BIOL  103/105  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOSC  206  Plant  Form  and  Function  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Laboratory  for  BIOSC  205.  Preq  or  Coreq: 
BIOSC  205  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  210  Introduction  to  Toxicology  3(3,0) 
Acquaints  students  with  the  field  of  toxicology, 
integrates  the  science  of  toxicology  with  regula- 
tory policy,  and  demonstrates  its  impact  on  our 
daily  lives.  Preq:  BIOL  103/105,  110,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOSC  222  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  I 
4(3,2)  Basic  introductory  course  in  integrated 
human  anatomy  and  physiology  covering  cells 
and  tissues;  integumentary,  skeletal,  muscular, 
and  nervous  systems;  sensory  organs.  Physiology 
is  stressed.  Structured  primarily  for  Nursing  and 
other  health-related  curricula.  Preq:  BIOL  103/105 
or  110;  CH  101  and  102,  or  105  and  106. 

BIOSC  223  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology  II 
4(3,2)  Continuation  of  BIOSC  222  covering  en- 
docrine, reproductive,  cardiovascular,  lymphatic, 
respiratory,  urinary,  and  digestive  systems;  fluid 
and  electrolyte  balance.  Physiology  is  stressed.  Preq: 
BIOSC  222  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (ENT)  301  Insect  Biology  and  Diversity 
4(3,3)  See  ENT  301. 

BIOSC  302,  H302  Invertebrate  Biology  3(3,0)  In- 
depth  survey  and  comparison  of  free-living  inver- 
tebrate animals  emphasizing  functional  anatomy, 
development,  and  evolutionary  relationships.  Preq: 
Introductory  two-semester  biology  sequence  with 
laboratory.  Coreq:  BIOSC  306. 

BIOSC  303,  H303  Vertebrate  Biology  3(3,0)  Com- 
prehensive survey  of  vertebrate  animals,  including 
their  taxonomy,  morphology,  evolution,  and  se- 
lected aspects  of  the  natural  history  and  behavior. 
Preq:  Introductory  two-semester  biology  sequence 
with  laboratory. 

BIOSC  304,  H304  Biology  of  Plants  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  the  major  groups  of  plants,  their  biology,  diver- 
sity, and  evolution.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or  111  of 
BIOSC  205.  Coreq:  BIOSC  308. 


BIOSC  305,  H305  Biology  of  Algae  and  Fungi 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  biology  of  the  majoi 
groups  of  algae  and  fungi.  Emphasizes  how  select 
representatives  of  the  .ilsj.u  and  fungi  .ire  adapted 
to  then  environment  through  structural,  physi- 
ological, and  life-cycle  modifications.  Preq  BIOl 
104/106 or  111  ..r  BIOSC  205. 

BIOSC  506  Invertebrate  Biology  Laboratory  1(0,  ») 
Survey  and  comparison  of  the  biology  of  living  in- 
vertebrates, examples  of w  hie  h  .ire  drawn  primarily 
from  the  southeastern  coast  oi  the  I  'nited  States. 
Preq:  Introductory  two-semester  biology  sequence 
with  laboratory.  Coreq:  BIOSC  $02. 

BIOSC  307  Vertebrate  Biology  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Comparative  and  phylogenetk  study  of  the  gross 
morphology  of  vertebrates.  Preq  m  Coreq  BIOSC 
J03. 

BIOSC  308  Biology  of  Plants  Practicum  1(0,3) 
I  aboratory  exen  ises  that  explore  the  major  groups 
of  plants,  their  biology,  diversity,  and  evolution. 
Preq  oi  Coreq  BIOSC  104. 

BIOSC  309  Algae  Fungi  Practicum  1(0,3)  Practice 
in  the  manipulation  and  examination  of  selected  al- 
gae  and  fungi,  with  emphasis  on  culture  techniques 
and  examination  of  the  structure  and  adaptations 
of  the  algae  and  fungi  to  different  environment'-. 
Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  305. 

BIOSC  (W  F  B)  313  Conservation  Biology  3(3,0) 
SeeWFB  313. 

BIOSC  315  Functional  Human  Anatomy  4(3,3)  In- 
troduction to  the  anatomical  structures  associated 
with  all  organ  systems  found  in  the  human  body  at 
both  the  gross  and  microscopic  level.  Bask  physio! 
ogy  is  integrated  to  assist  with  understanding  the 
function  of  the  anatomical  systems.  Pn\j  BIOl 
103/105  or  110  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  316  Human  Physiology  4(3,3)  Study  of  the 
functional  processes  associated  with  the  various 
organ  systems  in  the  human  body.  Students  de- 
velop a  basic  understanding  of  the  important  and 
fundamental  concepts  in  human  physiology  and 
how  organ  systems  maintain  homeostasis.  Preq: 
One  year  of  introductory  biology  and  introductory 
chemistry  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

BIOSC  320  Field  Botany  4(2,4)  Introductory  study 
of  the  taxonomy,  Ecology,  and  evolution  of  plants 
in  their  natural  environment  with  an  emphasis  on 
identification  and  characteristics  of  representative 
species  and  plant  communities  in  the  Carolinas. 
Includes  one  or  two  required  Saturday  field  trips. 
Preq:  BIOL  104/106,  111,  or  BIOSC  205,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

BIOSC  335  Evolutionary  Biology  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  basic  concepts  and  underlying  principles 
of  modern  evolutionary  biology.  Topics  includi 
a  historical  overview  of  evolutionary  theories, 
elementary  population  generics,  pnni 
aptation,  speciation,  systematica  and  phylogenetk 
inference,  fossil  record,  hiogeographv,  molecular 
evolution,  and  human  evolution.  Pray.  GEN  302 
or  equivalent. 

BIOSC  (PL  PH)  340  Plant  Medicine  and  Magic 
3(3,01  See  PI   PI  I  340. 

BIOSC  (ANTH)  351  Biological  Anthropology 
3(3,0)  See  ANTH  351. 

BIOSC  (ANTH)  35  3  Forensic  Anthropology  3(  3,0) 
See  ANTH  353. 


BIOSC  394,  H3"4  Selected  I  ..pies  in  Creative 
Inquiry  i  ii  1,6)  I  'i  i  iplin  try  and  multidi  u  iplinary 
group  resean  h  proje<  ts  develop  the  stud<  nt's  il  lility 
to  discover,  analyze,  and  evaluati  data  Stud 
n  quired  to  document  theii  resean  L  activities  in 
r In  1 1  portfolios   May  bi  repeated  for  a  maximum 

of  si\  credits.  Honors  students  must  take  .it  least 

six  1 1  ;  twi .  semestei  pen.  d  with  th 

Ivisoi  and  write  an  honors  thesis.  These 
credits  may  include  BIOS<  194,  BI<  >S<  494  or 
both.  Preq  Consent  of  instructor 

BIOSC  (END  400,  H400,  600  Insect  Morphology 

4(3,3)  See  ENT  400. 

BIOSC  401,  H401,  601  Plant  Physiology    31 3,0) 
Relatii  mi  ind  proa  ss<  ■  pi  rtaining  to  n 
growth,  and  reproduction  of  plants,  includi 
sorption  "I  ii  i.ii  r  t  i  and  i  in  i"\,  water  relations  of  tin 
plant,  utilization  of  reserve  produ<  ts  and  liberation 
ofen>  BIOL  104/106  or  111  or  BIOSC 

205  and  CH  102.  Coreq:  BIOSC  402. 

BIOSC  402,  602  Plant  Physiology  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Labor, itorv    excruses   and   experiments  designed 

to  indicate  th<  relations  and  processes  which 
pertain  to  maintenance,  growth,  and  reproduc- 
tion of  plants,  including  absorption  of  matter  and 
energy,  water  relations  of  the  plant,  utilization  of 
reserve  products,  and  liberation  of  energy.  Coreq: 
BIOSC  401. 

BIOSC  (GEN)  405,  H405, 605  Molecular  Genetics 
of  Eukaryotes  3(3,0)  See  GEN  405. 

BIOSC  406,  H406,  606  Introductory  Plant  Tax- 
onomy 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  principles 
and  concepts  of  plant  systematica  with  emphasis  on 
the  plants  of  South  Carolina.  Preq.  BIOL  104/106 
or  1 1 1  or  BIOSC  205.  Coreq:  BIOSC  407. 

BIOSC  407,  607  Plant  Taxonomy  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Introduction  to  basic  techniques  of  plant  taxonomy 
with  laboratory  and  field  emphasis  on  the  flora  of 
South  Carolina.  Coreq:  BIOSC  406. 

BIOSC  408,  H408,  608  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Morphology  3(3,0)  Phylogeny  and  diversity  of 
vertebrates  and  study  of  their  comparative  morphol- 
ogy, leading  to  an  understanding  of  theTelation- 
ships  and  functioning  of  living  organisms.  Preq: 
BIOL  104/106  or  111.  Coreq:  BIOSC  409. 

BIOSC  409,  H409,  609  Comparative  Vertebrate 
Morphology  Laboratory  2(0,5)  Comparative 
anatomy  of  representative  vertebrates;  methods 
used  in  preparing  specimens  for  study  and  display. 
Coreq:  BIOSC  408. 

BIOSC  410,  610  Limnology  3(3,0)  Detailed  intro- 
duction to  the  physical,  chemical,  and  biological 
interrelationships  that  characterize  inland  water 
environments.  A  fundamental  approach  to  the 
interactions  of  components  of  the  environment  is 
developed  at  a  theoretical  level.  Preq:  Junior  stand- 
ing in  a  life  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  41 1.H411,  61 1  Limnological  Analyses  2(1, 2) 
Examines  a  broad  range  of  topics  covered  with 
both  standing  and  running  fresh  waters 
one-third  of  the  laboratory  exercises  address  the 
majot  physical  components  of  lakes  and  streams. 
The  remainder  provides  rationale  and  methods 
tor  quantitative  analyses  of  biota,  as  well  as  some 
rated  analyses  of  whole  ecosystems.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  BIOSC  410  or  443. 


BIOSC  (ENR)413,61  1  Restoration  Ecology 

413 
B!OS(   I  \W  MK  HO)  414.  11414.  614  Baai  In 

munology  4(3,3  "  414. 

BIOSC   (END  415,  615  Insect   taxonomy   J(l,6) 

I  \1  415. 
BIOSC  (Gl  N)  416, 616  Recombinant  DNA  X  1,0) 
I  ,1  \  416 

BIOSC  417,617  Mann,  Biology  I  > 

I  'In  ir  adaptat > 

in  nun'  i  nv  ironment.  I  mph  i 
teristii     ol  roarini   habit  it  ind  the 

>L  104/106,  111 

of  mini.  lor 

BIOSC  (GEN,  MICRO)  418,  618  Biotechnology  L 

Nuileii    \c ids  lech niques 4(2,4) Set  i  d  Si  418. 
BIOSC  420,  H420,  620  Neurobiology  II  1,0)  Broad 
background  in  neurobiology    Topics  include 
neuroanatomical  structure-function;  con  I 

in  the  neuron;  ncimre  growth  and  development; 
neuromuscular  junction;  chemistry,  physiology, 
and  pharmai  I  specific  n  miners 

and  p 

hypothalamic-pituitary  regulation;  theories  of 
behavior;  theories  of  learning  and  memory.  Pn-q 
BIOCH  301  or  305  or  consent  of  instructor 

BIOSC  (PL  PA)  425,  625  Introductory  Mycology 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  I  ill  the  groups 

of  fungi  and  some  relat  ras,  with  consider- 

ations of  the  taxonomy,  morphology,  development, 
physiology,  and  ecology  of  representative  forms. 
Preq:  BIOL  104/106  or  111  or  BIOSC  205.  Coreq: 
BIOSC  (PL  PA)  426. 

BIOSC  (PL  PA)  426,  626  Mycology  Practicum 
2(  1, 3)  Applic  ation  of  the  principles  of  mycological 
techniques,  microscopic  study  of  fungi.  Examples 
iron  i  all  in  i|.  r  groups  of  fungi  are  included.  Coreq: 
BIOSC  (PL  PA)  425. 

BIOSC  428,  628  Quantitative  Biology  4(3,3) 
Applies  quantitative  methods  to  a  wide  range  of 
biological  problems.  Main  focus  is  on  building  mod- 
eling skills  using  population,  physiological,  genetic, 

and  evolutionary  problems.  AN.  i  includes  a  rev  lew 

of  statistical  principles  and  introduces  basic  bioin- 
formatics  techniques.  Preq:  BIOL  103/104.  Ill,  or 
equivalent;  and  MTHSC  108  or  equivalent. 

BIOSC  432,  H432,  632  Animal  Histology 
Structural  and  functional  study  of  the  Basic  tissues 
of  animals  and  tissue  makeup  of  organs.  Emphasizes 
light  microscopy  level  with  selected  fissile  studied  at 
the  electron  microscope  level.  Preq:  BIOSC  I 
consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  BIOSC  433 

BIOSC  433,  H433,  633  Animal  Histology  Labora- 
tory 21  1,2)  Microscopic  examination  of  basic  animal 
tissue  types  and  the  tissue  makeup  of  organs  which 
comprise  systems.  Coreq:  BIOSC  432. 

BIOSC  434  Biological  Chemistry  Laboratory  tech- 
niques 2(1,31  Theory  and  application  of  some  ot 
the  routine  fi>o|s  and  techniques  used  in  bi.  I 
chemistry.  Lectures  introduce  laboratory  theory  and 
provide  additional  laboratory  instructions;  discuss 
results;  and  conduct  student  evaluations.  Lai 
periods  are  used  to  conduct  each  activity.  Preq:  BIOCH 
r  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instJTU 

BIOSC  (ENT)  436.  636  Inse,,  Behavior  )  : 
ENT  - 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


BIOSC  440,  H440,  640  Developmental  Animal 
Biology  3(3,0)  Events  and  mechanisms  responsible 
for  the  development  of  multicellular  animals. 
Gametogenesis,  fertilization,  embryonic  develop- 
ment, cellular  differentiation,  morphogenesis, 
larval  forms  and  metamorphosis,  asexual  repro- 
duction, regeneration,  malignancy,  and  aging  are 
analyzed  in  terms  of  fundamental  concepts  and 
control  processes.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  or  305  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  BIOSC  450. 

BIOSC  441,  H441,  641  Ecology  3(3,0)  Study  of  basic 
ecological  principles  underlying  the  relationships 
between  organisms  and  their  biotic  and  abiotic 
environments.  Includes  physiological,  population, 
and  community  ecology,  with  applications  of  each 
to  human  ecological  concerns.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106, 
111,  BIOSC  205,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  442,  H442,  642  Biogeography  3(3,0)  Study 
of  patterns  of  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  in 
space  and  time.  Preq:  BIOSC  302  or  303  and  304 
or  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  443,  643  Freshwater  Ecology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  basic  ecological  principles  and  concepts  is 
they  apply  to  freshwater  environments:  rivers  and 
streams,  wetlands,  lakes  and  ponds,  and  reservoirs. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  in  a  life  science  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOSC  444, 644  Freshwater  Ecology  Laboratory  2(  1,2) 
Laboratory-based  course  providing  a  synthesis  of  ma- 
jor components  of  freshwater  ecosystems.  Activities 
are  hype  ithesis  driven  and  relate  t< «  each  other  to  form 
an  overall  synthesis  of  the  field.  Hands-on  experience 
allows  engagement  in  creative  inquiry.  Prcq  in  Coreq: 
BIOSC  443  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  445,  H445,  645  Ecology  Laboratorv  2(1,2) 
Modern  and  cLissr.iI  approaches  to  the  study  of  eco- 
logical problems  discussed  in  BIOSC  441 .  Students 
are  introduced  to  field,  laboratory  and  computer- 
based  analyses  of  plant  and  animal  populations  and 
communities.  Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  441. 

BIOSC  446,  H446,  646  Plant  Ecology  3(3,0)  Ecol- 
ogy of  plants  in  relation  to  their  biotic  and  abiotic 
environments.  Individual  organisms,  populations, 
and  communities  are  considered  with  an  emphasis 
on  seed  plants  in  terrestrial  environments.  I'rcq: 
BIOL  104/106,  111,  BIOSC  205,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

BIOSC  447,  H447,  647  Plant  Ecology  Laboratory 
2(1,2)  Experimental  and  observational  approach 
to  addressing  principles  discussed  in  BIOSC  446. 
Students  are  introduced  to  field  and  laboratory 
methods  involving  individual  organisms,  popula- 
tions, and  communities.  Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  446 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  450,  H450,  650  Developmental  Biology 
Laboratory  2(1,2)  Examines  a  broad  range  of  top- 
ics concerned  with  the  development  of  multicel- 
lular animals  such  as  gametogenesis,  fertilization, 
embryonic  development,  cell  differentiation, 
morphogenesis,  larval  metamorphosis,  and  regen- 
eration. Laboratory  exercises  provide  the  rationale 
and  methods  for  the  descriptive  and  experimental 
analysis  of  development  in  representative  inverte- 
brates and  vertebrates.  Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  440 
or  equivalent. 


BIOSC  452,  652  Plant  Anatomy  and  Morphology 

3(3,0)  Study  of  the  anatomy,  reproduction,  and 
phylogenetic  relationships  of  vascular  plants.  Preq: 
BIOL  104/106,  111,  BIOSC  205,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

BIOSC  453,  653  Plant  Anatomy  and  Morphology 
Laboratory  2(1,2)  Laboratory  focusing  on  the 
anatomy,  reproduction,  and  phylogenetic  relation- 
ships of  vascular  plants.  Coreq:  BIOSC  452. 

BIOSC  454,  654  Plant  Virology  4(3,3)  Study  of 
plant  viruses:  their  morphology,  biochemistry, 
purification,  and  transmission;  symptoms  resulting 
from  virus  infection;  virus  vector  relationships.  Se- 
rological and  necleic  acid  hybridization  procedures. 
Diagnosis  of  viral  diseases  and  the  identification 
of  causal  agents.  Replication  of  plant  viruses,  the 
interaction  between  viral  host  and  plant  genome. 
Control  of  plant  viral  diseases.  Preq:  BIOCH  301, 
MICRO  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (ENT)  455,  H455,  655  Medical  and  Veteri- 
nary Entomology  3(2,3)  See  ENT  455. 

BIOSC  (MICRO)  456,  H456,  656  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Parasitology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
parasitism  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Emphasizes 
basic  and  applied  principles  related  to  economically 
and  medically  important  diseases.  Classical  and 
experimental  approaches  to  the  study  of  parasitism 
are  examined  in  reference  to  protozoa,  helminths, 
and  arthropods.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106 or  111.  Coreq: 
BIOSC  457. 

BIOSC  (MICRO)  457,  H457,  657  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Parasitology  Laboratory  2(1,2)  Labora- 
tory to  reinforce  material  presented  in  BIOSC  456. 
Introduces  students  to  both  live  and  preserved  hu- 
man/animal parasites.  Also  introduces  techniques 
used  in  collection,  preservation,  and  examination 
of  animal  parasites.  Coreq:  BIOSC  456. 

BIOSC  458,  H458,  658  Cell  Physiology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  chemical  and  physical  principles  of  cell 
function  emphasizing  bioenergetics  and  membrane 
phenomena.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  or  305  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOSC  459,  H459,  659  Systems  Physiology  3(3,0) 
Physiological  systems  of  vertebrates  and  their  ho- 
meostatic  controls.  Describes  the  function  of  the 
major  physiological  systems  in  terms  of  anatomical 
structure  and  chemical  and  physical  principles. 
Preq:  One  year  each  of  biology,  chemistry,  and 
physics  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  460,  660  Systems  Physiology  Laboratory 
2(  1,2)  Modern  and  classical  experimental  methods 
are  used  to  demonstrate  fundamental  physiological 
principles  discussed  in  BIOSC  459.  Students  are 
introduced  to  computer-aided  data  acquisition  and 
computer  simulations  of  physiological  function. 
Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  459. 

BIOSC  461,  H461,  661  Cell  Biology  3(3,0)  In- 
depth  analysis  of  how  and  where  intracellular 
and  extracellular  molecules  control  general  and 
specific  cellular  functions  such  as  gene  expression, 
secretion,  motility,  signaling,  cell-cycle  control  and 
differentiation.  Taught  and  graded  at  a  level  where 
students  are  expected  to  infer  from  and  integrate 
cellular  events.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


BIOSC  462,  662  Cell  Biology  Laboratory  2(1,2) 
Laboratory  to  accompany  BIOSC  461.  Focuses  on 
molecular  and  microscopic  analysis  of  eukaryotic 
cells.  Coreq:  BIOSC  461. 

BIOSC  464,  664  Mammalogy  4(3,3)  Origin,  evolu- 
tion, distribution,  structure,  and  function  of  mam- 
mals, with  laboratory  emphasis  on  the  mammals 
of  the  Southeast.  Field  trips  and  live  trapping  of 
mammals  are  required.  Preq:  BIOSC  303  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (GEN,  HORT)  465,  665  Plant  Molecular 
Biology  3(3,0)  See  HORT  465. 

BIOSC  (ANTH)  466,  666  Evolution  of  Human 
Behavior  3(3,0)  Familiarizes  students  with  the  evo- 
lutionary basis  of  human  behavior.  Examines  topics 
such  as  altruism,  cooperation,  mating  systems,  pa- 
rental investment,  and  social  systems  using  diverse 
examples,  from  hunter-gatherer  to  technological 
societies.  Preq:  ANTH  351,  BIOSC  335,  470,  or 
PSYCH  201;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  467  Principles  of  Hematology  3(3,0)  Basic 
hematological  principles  as  they  relate  to  normal 
blood  cell  production,  as  well  as  in  abnormal  con- 
ditions that  result  in  diseases  of  the  hematological 
system.  Clinical  practice,  ethics  and  controversies 
in  hematology  are  discussed.  Preq:  BIOSC  461 
and  462. 

BIOSC  468,  668  Herpetology  3(2,3)  Systematics, 
life  history,  distribution,  ecology,  and  current 
literature  of  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Laboratory 
study  of  morphology  and  identification  of  world 
families  and  U.S.  genera,  as  well  as  all  southeastern 
species.  Field  trips  are  required.  Preq:  BIOSC  303 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (ENT,  W  F  B)  469,  H469,  669  Aquatic 
Insects  3(1,6)  See  ENT  469. 

BIOSC  470,  H470,  670  Behavioral  Ecology  3(3,0) 
Historical  and  modern  developments  in  animal  be- 
havior emphasizing  the  evolutionary  and  ecological 
determinants  of  behavior.  A  synthesis  of  ethology 
and  comparative  psychology.  Preq:  BIOSC  302  or 
303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  471,  671  Behavioral  Ecology  Laboratory 
2(1,2)  Laboratory  exercises  that  explore  the  behav- 
ior of  animals.  Emphasizes  behavioral  observation 
and  analysis  and  presentation  of  findings  in  a 
report  format.  Includes  a  semester-long  indepen- 
dent research  project.  Preq  or  Coreq:  BIOSC  470 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  472,  672  Ornithology  4(3,3)  Biology  of 
birds:  their  origin  and  diversification,  adaptations, 
phylogeny,  classification,  structure  and  function, 
behavior,  ecology,  and  biogeography.  Field  identi- 
fication is  emphasized,  and  field  trips  are  required. 
Preq:  BIOSC  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  473,  673  History  of  Modern  Biology  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  intellectual  and  social  factors  defin- 
ing the  study  of  life  from  the  scientific  revolution 
of  the  1600s  to  the  modern  biological  sciences. 
Investigates  the  historical  origins  of  biological 
disciplines  and  explores  the  differing  cultures, 
methodologies,  and  philosophical  commitments 
of  these  communities.  Preq:  Introductory  course' 
in  biology  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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BIOSC  474,  674  Primatology  4(3,3)  Biology  of 
nonhuman  primates,  including  their  evolution, 
taxonomy,  physiology,  life  history,  behavioral 
ecology  and  conservation.  Three  field  trips  arc 
required,  during  which  students  conduct  behav- 
ioral observations  and  later  analyze  tlu-ir  data 
and  present  ir  in  report  format,  Preq:  ANT1I  J51, 
BIOSC  303,  335. 

BIOSC  47 S,  H47S,  67 5  Comparative  Physiology 
S(  1,0)  Physiological  systems  oi  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates  emphasizing  environmental  adaptation. 
Physiological  principles  as  they  relate  to  metabo 
Iimh,  thermoregulation,  osmoregulation,  respira- 
tion, and  neural  and  integrative  physiology  Pi  q 
One  year  each  oi  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics 
or  consent  of  instrut  toi 

BIOSC  476,  H476,  676  Comparative  Physiology 
Laboratory  2(1,2)  Modem  classical  experimental 
methods  arc  used  to  demonstrate  fundamental 
physiological  principles  discussed  in  BIOSC  475.  In- 
troduces Students  to  computer-aided  data  acquisition 
and  manipulation  as  well  as  computer  simulations  >  >i 
physiological  function.  P«q  m  ( loreq:  BIOSC  475. 

BIOSC  477, 677  Ichthyology  3(2,3)  Systematics,  life 
history,  distribution,  ecology,  and  current  literature 
oi  tish.  1  aboratory  study  ot  morphology-  and  iden- 
tification of  U.S.  genera,  as  well  as  all  southeastern 
species.  Field  trips  are  required.  Preq:  BIOSC  303 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  478  Exercise  Physiology  Jl  3,0)  Introduction 
to  the  physiology  oi  exercise.  Focuses  on  the  func- 
tion and  adaptations  of  body  systems  in  response 
to  exercise.  Structured  primarily  tor  students  inter- 
ested in  Prerehabilitation  Sciences.  Preq:  BIOSC 
2  2  J  223  or  315   316  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  479  Kinesiology  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the 
stnd\  of  human  movement,  hocuses  on  the  applica- 
tion of  biomechanical  and  motor  control  principles 
to  human  motion,  including  daily  living,  sport,  and 
work  activities.  Structured  primarily  tor  students  in- 
terested in  Prerehabilitation  Sciences.  Preq:  BIOSC 
222  or  I]  5  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  (AVS)  480,  680  Vertebrate  Endocrinol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  principles 
of  neuro-endocrine  integration  and  homeostatic 
maintenance  in  vertebrates.  Comparative  morphol- 
o'_'\  and  physiology  ot  various  endocrine  tissues 
and  hormone  chemistry  and  modes  ot  action  are 
considered.  Preq  BIOSC  303,  organic  chemistry, 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 

BIOSC  4S1,  681  Web  Design  for  the  Life  Sciences 
and  Agriculture  3(2,2)  Addresses  basic  principles 
and  theories  ot  Web  design  and  site  construction, 
nu  hiding  usability  and  accessibility  considerations. 
Web  and  graphics  design  software  are  used  to  de- 
velop sites  suitable  tor  lite  science  and  agricultural 
organizations.  Service-learning  is  used  with  student 
projects.  Preq  AG  1  P200.CPSC  120,  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

BIOSC  482  Laboratory  Techniques  for  Teaching 
Science  3(1,6)  Focuses  on  basic  lab  skills  needed 
to  plan,  prepare,  and  conduct  inquiry-based  labo- 
ratories and  to  familiarize  pre-service  teachers 
with  a  variety  ot  scientific  equipment  and  their 
methodologies.  Topics  include  ways  to  integrate 
technology  into  the  classroom,  lab  safety,  and  the 
development  ot  inquiry-based  classroom  activ  ities. 
Preq:  BIOL  104   106 ot  111. 


BIOSC  484.  H4M4,6K4  Human  and  Comparative 

Vertebrate  Embryology  i(  3,0)  Study  of  human  and 
comparative  embryology  with  an  introduction  to 
related  clinical  correlations  Students  develop  in 
understanding  of  normal  and  abnormal  human 
and  comparative  vertebrate  embryonic  develop 
ment.  Preq:  BIO  I    III  oi  consent  of  instructoi 

BIOSC  486  Natural  History  II  1,0)  Inn  rdi 
ary  examination,  through  readings  and  criti<  tl 
discussion,  of  concepts  of  nature  and  biodiversity 
in  relation  to  human  endeavors.  (  lourse  seeks  f . ■ 
at  I  neve  a  balaiu  ed  perspet  tive  from  which  to  seek 
compromises  between  conflicting  \  iews  of  natun 
Preq  BIOSC  441,  443,  or  446,  or  equivalent  oi 
consent  of  instru>  toi 

BIOSC  487,  687  Electron  and  Optical  Mil  roseopv 
Theory  3(2,2)  Otters  a  theoretical  and  pi 
introduction  to  IiliIu  and  electron   im.t 

topics  inc.  lude  Koehler  illumination,  polarization 
interference,  phase  contrast,  DIC  epifluorescent  e, 

laser  scanning  light  mu  roscopy,  SEM,  I  I  M.  I  I  ,s, 
ultramicrotomy,  tomography,  and  digital  imaging. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  489  Clinical  Applications  and  Medical  Prac- 
tice 3(2,2)  Explores  the  various  fields,  specialties, 
.v.iA  subspecialties  in  medicine  Provides  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  shadow  physicians  in  a 
hospital  and/or  office  setting  and  to  dis<  uss  current 
issues  and  advances  in  medicine  with  practicing 
physicians  and  other  health  care  professionals.  Preq 
Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  491,  H491  Undergraduate  Research  in 
Biological  Sciences  1-4(0,3-12)  Mentored  resean  h 
problems  introduce  undergraduate  students  to  the 
planning  and  execution  of  research  and  the  presen- 
tation of  research  findings,  May  be  repeated  tor  a 
maximum  of  eight  credits.  Honors  students  must 
take  at  least  six  i  reditS  under  a  single  research  .\A\  i 
sor  over  two  semesters  and  must  write  an  honors 
thesis.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

BIOSC  492  Internship  in  Biological  Sciences 
1-4(0,3-12)  Preplanned  internship  at  an  advisor 
approved  facility  to  ijive  students  learning  op 
portunities  beyond  their  classroom  experiences 
Students  submit  a  Student  Internship  Contract 
and  a  rwo-page  study  plan  before  the  internship 
and  a  comprehensive  report  within  one  week  ot 
the  end  ot  the  internship.  May  be  repeated  tor  a 
maximum  ot  six  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass  |  ail  only. 
Preq;  Consent  ot  adv  isoi 

BIOSC  493  Senior  Seminar  2(2,0)  Capstone  course 
engaging  students  in  analysis  and  discussion  ot  pub 
lications  from  the  technical  and  nontechnical  litera- 
ture  in  biological  sciences  and  from  current  topics  of 
biology  appearing  in  other  media.  Students  complete 
their  undergraduate  on-line  digital  portfbli  is.  Empha- 
sis is  placed  on  ethical  issues  that  arise  as  a  result  of 
biological  research,  fteq  Senior  standing;  COMM 
150  or  ENGL  314;  or  consent  of  instructor. 


BIOSC  Mli  RO)  r94,  H4'M  Selected  Copies  In 
Creative  Inquiry  II  £-3(1,3-6)  Disciplinary  and 
multidist  iplinai  ith  the 

if  develi ' i •  1 1 1 L-  the  , indent-'  al lilii    i 

iireil  tO 

document  then  research  activities  in  then  . 
lit  is.  May  I  •  maximum  "t  six  ,  redit 

I  lonore  stud*  nts  mu  t  take  at  least    ix  credit 

riod  with  the  same  resean L  advi- 
nd  v. in<  m  hon 
includt  Bl<  194  oi  both.  Preq: 

i  .  'iiseni  of  instructor. 
Bit  )SC  495  Service  Learning  in  Biology  2-4' 1-2, i- 
mbinesset  i   tdemii  learning  while 

helpii  n  ollege  studi  nts  lean 

indamental  aspects  of  h  ieno    Pn  >v  ides  lecture 

and   1  ll  indents  learn   !■  ■ 

i  n  i  are  and  partii  ipare  in  Bupen  ised  lal 
teaching  for  pre-coUegi     >i     >lli  re  itudent 

i  in. I  tot  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
nsent   if  i  ns tru  I 

BIOSC  496  Selected  lopus  1-4(1-4,0)  Lecture  cover- 
age of  selet  ted  topics  in  cellular  and  developmental 
i  ii  [i  gy,  ecology,  behavior,  evolutionary  I 
molecular  biology,  physiol  matics,  and 

other  topics  in  ilu  biological  sciences.  May  be 
repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  nine  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  o  vered.  Pre.),  junior  standing 
or  consent  of  instru 

BIOSC  497  Special  Topics  Laboratorv  1  3  0,2-9) 
Specialized  laboratory  experiences  in  cellular  and 

developmental  biology,  ecology,  behavior,  cvolu- 

tii  mai  ,  molecular  biology,  phs  iii 

and  .  itht  i  ti  'i  ii  t  iii  the  bio- 

logical sciences.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot 
nine  credits,  but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq.  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOLOGY 

Processors:  J.  L.  Dickey,  R.  J.  Kosinski,  M.  B.  Ptacek, 
W.  M.  Surver;  Associate  Professors:  R.  A.  Garcia, 
K.  D.  Layfield,  A.  D.  Smith,  S  A  S]  >:ant 

Professor:  N.  R.  Espinoza;  Senior  Lecturer.  V.  C.  Minor; 
Lecturers:  K.  L.  [ekes,  T  Kaisa 

BIOL  103,  H103  General  Biology  1  II  1,0)  Firsr  in 
semester  sequence.  Includes  ,ln  evolutionary 
approach  to  cells,  cellular  activities,  genetics,  ind 
animal  diversity  emphasizing  the  processes  of 
ence.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  tor  BIOL 
10  3  or  110  only. 

BIOL  104.  HUM  General  Biology  II  1(3,0]  Con- 
tinuation of  BlOl  103.  Includes  ,m  evolutionary 
proach  to  human  anatomy  and  physiology, 
plant  diversity,  morphology,  and  physiology  and 
principles  of  ecology.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will 
be  given  tor  BIOL  104  or  III  only. 

BIOL  105  General  Biology  Laboratory  1  1  I 
I  aboratory  to  accompany  BIOL  103.  Emphasizes 
developing  laboratory  techniques,  becoming  famil- 
iar with  biological  instrumentation,  and  perform- 
ing investigations  and  interpreting  results  in  the 
areas  of  biochemistry,  cell  biology,  and  molecular 
biol. 
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BIOL  106  General  Biology  Laboratory  II  1(0,3) 
Laboratory  to  accompany  BIOL  104.  Emphasizes 
developing  laboratory  techniques,  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  biological  instrumentation,  and  per- 
forming investigations  and  interpreting  results  in 
the  areas  of  organismal  structure,  physiology,  and 
ecology.  Coreq:  BIOL  104. 

BIOL  109  Introduction  to  Life  Science  4(3,3)  Survey 
of  topics  in  botany,  zoology,  microbiology,  and 
ecology  emphasizing  comprehension  and  practical 
application  of  life-science  concepts  to  experiments 
and  activities  for  the  elementary  school  classroom. 
Enrollment  priority  will  be  given  to  Early  Child- 
hood and  Elementary  Education  majors. 

BIOL  110,  H 1 10  Principles  of  Biology  I  5(4,3)  Intro- 
ductory course  designed  for  students  majoring  in 
biological  disciplines.  Integrates  lecture  and  labora- 
tory and  emphasizes  a  modern,  quantitative,  and 
experimental  approach  to  explanations  of  structure, 
composition,  dynamics,  interactions,  and  evolution 
of  cells  and  organisms.  High  school  chemistry  is 
recommended.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given 
for  BIOL  110  or  103  only.  Coreq:  CH  101. 

BIOL  111,  Hill  Principles  of  Biology  11  5(4,3) 
Continuation  of  BIOL  110,  emphasizing  the 
study  of  plants  and  animals  as  functional  organ- 
isms and  the  principles  of  ecology.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  for  BIOL  111  or  104  only. 
Preq:  BIOL  1 10. 

BIOL  120  Biological  Inquiry  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Re- 
quired laboratory  experience  to  accompany  BIOL 

121,  122,  123,  or  124.  Focuses  on  the  process  and 
outcomes  of  scientific  inquiry.  Students  employ 
scientific  methodology  in  a  laboratory  environment 
as  well  as  critical  analysis  of  biological  problems 
in  a  small  group  context.  Coreq:  BIOL  121,  122, 
123,  or  124. 

BIOL  121  Keys  to  Human  Identity  3(3,0)  Inm-duc 
tion  to  scientific  inquiry  that  emphasizes  the  biologi- 
cal aspects  of  human  identity,  including  genetics, 
development,  and  the  btain.  Applications  in  bio- 
technology and  ethical  issues  associated  with  these 
topics  are  discussed.  Credit  towatd  a  degree  will  be 
given  for  only  one  of  BIOL  121,  122,  123,  124. 

BIOL  122  Keys  to  Biodiversity  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  scientific  inquiry  through  analysis  of  biodiversity. 
Biological  foundations  for  life  are  studied,  including 
evolution,  ecology,  genetics,  cells,  and  molecules. 
Also  includes  discussion  of  ethical  issues  related  to 
biodiversity.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given 
for  only  one  of  BIOL  121,  122,  123,  124. 

BIOL  123  Keys  to  Human  Biology  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  scientific  inquiry  through  human  biology. 
Considers  biological  processes  occurring  within 
humans  and  human  impact  on  global  biological 
processes.  Interrelationships  ultimately  affecting 
evolution  and  diversity  are  explored.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  BIOL  121, 

122,  123,  124. 

BIOL  124  Keys  to  Reproduction:  Cells,  Organisms, 
Populations,  Ecosystems  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
scientific  inquiry  through  analysis  of  the  process  of 
reproduction.  The  ethics  of  human  reproduction 
and  the  evolution  and  ecological  impact  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  extinction  are  emphasized.  Credit 
toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  BIOL 
121,  122,  123,  124. 


BIOL  201  Biotechnology  and  Society  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  theories,  fields,  and  applications  of 
biotechnology,  including  the  structure  and  function 
of  genes  and  their  manipulation  to  improve  plant 
and  animal  productivity  and  human  health.  Indi- 
vidual case  studies  are  examined,  including  social 
and  ethical  issues  surrounding  biotechnology-based 
research  and  development.  Not  open  to  Genetics 
majors.  Preq:  BIOL  120  and  121,  122,  123,  or  124; 
or  equivalent;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOL  203  Human  Disease  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  the  basic  biology  underlying  human 
disease,  how  disease  is  understood,  and  current 
methods  ot  prevention  and  treatment  ot  disease. 
The  economics  as  well  as  the  social  and  ethical 
issues  surrounding  human  disease  are  a  com- 
mon thread  throughout  the  course.  Preq:  BIOL 
104/106;  111;  121,  122,  123,  or  124;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOL  210  Evolution  and  Creationism  3(3,0)  Criti- 
cal review  of  the  scientific  and  technological  basis 
for  evolutionary  theory  compared  to  creationist 
explanations  for  the  origin  and  diversity  of  life. 
Includes  a  historical  survey  of  the  impact  that  the 
evolution/creation  debate  has  had  on  law,  politics, 
education,  and  other  important  aspects  of  society. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of 
BIOL  210  or  PHIL  210.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106;  111; 
121,  122,  123,  or  124;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

BIOL  220  Biology:  Concepts,  Issues,  and  Values 
3(3,0)  Develops  a  thorough  knowledge  of  basic 
biological  concepts  and  issues  and  explores  how 
these  can  be  incorporated  into  a  system  ot  human 
values  affecting  technology,  society,  and  life. 

BIOMOLECULAR  ENGINEERING 

BMOLE  403,  603  Biotransport  Phenomena  3(  3,0) 
Analysis  of  single  and  multidimensional  steady-state 
and  transient  problems  in  momentum,  mass,  and 
energy  transfer  in  biological  systems.  Mathematical 
similarities  and  differences  in  these  mechanisms  are 
stressed,  and  mathematical  descriptions  of  physi- 
ological and  engineering  systems  are  formulated. 
Preq:  CHE  330,  MTHSC  208. 

BMOLE  423,  623  Bioseparations  3(3,0)  Study  of 
principal  methods  of  separation  and  purification 
of  bioproducts,  such  as  proteins,  amino  acids,  and 
pharmaceuticals.  Topics  include  analytical  biosepa- 
rations, membrane  separations,  sedimentation,  cell 
disruption,  extraction,  adsorption,  chromatography, 
precipitation,  crystallization,  and  drying.  Preq: 
BIOCH  301,  305,  or  423;  CH  E  330;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BMOLE  425,  625  Biomolecular  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  basic  principles  of  biomolecular 
engineering:  the  purposeful  manipulation  of  bio- 
logical molecules  and  processes  applied  to  problems 
and  issues  in  the  life  sciences,  biotechnology,  and 
medicine.  Topics  include  carbohydrates,  proteins, 
nucleic  acids,  and  lipids  with  emphasis  on  their 
structure-property-function  relations;  molecular 
recognition;  biochemical  pathway  engineering;  and 
cell  growth.  Preq:  CH  E  230  and  319  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


BMOLE  426,  626  Biosensors  and  Bioelectronic 
Devices  3(3,0)  Development  of  methodologies 
used  to  design,  fabricate,  and  apply  biosensors 
and  bioelectronic  devices  for  the  environmental, 
medical,  and  chemicals  industries.  Application 
of  the  fundamentals  ot  measurement  science  to 
optical,  electrochemical,  mass,  and  thermal  means 
of  signal  transduction.  Use  of  the  fundamentals 
of  surface  science  to  interpret  bio-immobilization 
and  biomolecule-surface  interactions.  Preq: 
CH  E  330,  and  BIOCH  301  or  305,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BMOLE  427  Membranes  for  Biotechnology  and 
Biomedicine  3(3,0)  Students  learn  principles 
of  membrane  science  and  technology  and  study 
membrane  applications  in  the  biotechnology  and 
biomedical  industries.  Advanced  topics  include 
surface  modification  of  membranes,  synthesis  of 
porous  membranes  for  biomedical  applications 
such  as  tissue  engineering,  environmentally  respon- 
sive membranes,  and  membrane-based  biomedical 
devices.  Preq:  CH  E  330  or  equivalent  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

BIOSYSTEMS  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  J.  P.  Chastain,  Y.J.  Han,  Interim  Chair;  j.  C. 
1  laves,  A.  Khalilian,  T.  H.  Walker;  Associate  Professors: 
C.  M.  Drapcho,  H.J.  Farahani,  T.  O.  Owino;  Assistant 
Professors:  A.  T.  Chow,  D.  R.  Hitchcock,  A.  Jayakaran, 
C.  V.  Privette,  C.  B.  Sawyer;  Lecturer:  K.R.  Kirk 

B  E  199  Creative  Inquiry— Biosystems  Engineering  I 

l-3(  1-3,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  taken  twice  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

B  E  210  Introduction  to  Biosystems  Engineering 
2(1,3)  Overview  of  topics  and  engineeting  applica- 
tion areas  that  comprise  the  biosystems  engineering 
profession.  Significant  emphasis  is  also  given  to 
development  of  oral  and  written  communication 
skills  needed  by  the  engineering  professional,  in- 
troduction to  design  methodology,  and  application 
of  engineering  fundamentals  to  biological  systems. 
Preq:  ENGR  130,  MTHSC  106. 

B  E  212  Fundamentals  of  Biosystems  Engineering 
2(1,3)  Introduction  to  fundamental  concepts  in 
biosystems  engineering,  including  mass,  energy, 
and  momentum  balances;  mass,  heat,  and  momen- 
tum transfer;  biological  response  to  environmental 
variables,  biological  materials,  biological  kinetics, 
and  techniques  of  measurement  and  analysis  of  en- 
gineering and  biological  data.  Laboratory  includes 
hand-on  exercises,  problem  solving  and  computer 
sessions,  and  oral  presentations.  Preq:  B  E  210. 

B  E  222  Geomeasurements  2(1,3)  Fundamentals 
of  land  measurement  and  traverse  calculations. 
Leveling,  earthwork,  area,  and  topographic  mea-  |j 
surements  using  levels,  total  stations,  and  GPS.  M 
Application  of  mapping  via  GIS.  Preq:  MTHSC 
106. 
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BE 299 Creative  Inquiry  —Biosystems  Engineering  II 
1-3(1-3,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  diie( 
don  of  a  fa<  uln  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  oi  in  teams  These  creative 
inquiry  proje(  ts  m.i\  be  interdisciplinary  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  pi i< >i  to 
registration.  May  be  taken  twice  foi  a  maximum  of 
six  i  red  its    to  be  taken  Pass  I  ail  only. 

B  ii  H300  Biosystems  Engineering  Honors  Seminar 
0(0,1 1  Introduces  undergraduate  students  to  ( urrent 
faculty  research,  Project  ideas  are  then  developed 
to  prepare  students  in  choosing  .i  research  topic 
tor  the  senior  honors  thesis.  Students  are  required 
to  attend  senioi  honors  thesis  presentations,  lb 
be  taken  Pass  Fail  only.  Preq:  junior  standing  in 
departmental  honors  program, 

B  E  H301  Biosystems  Engineering  Honors.  Thesis 
Research  3(0,6)  Honors  thesis  project  proposal, 
initial  research,  report,  and  presentation  of  bio- 
systems engineering  project  tor  completion  ol 
junior  requirements  ot  the  Biosystems  Engineering 
Honors  program.  Preq:  B  B  1 1 500 

B  E  J14  Biosystems  Engineering  Mechanical  Design 
J(3,0)  Stud)  ot  basic  mechanical  design  of  biosys- 
tems. Includes  an  introduction  to  biomechanics 
and  lMom.iteri.il  properties.  Studies  applications  oi 
machine  components  and  their  selection  relate  J  to 
specific  types  of  biosystems.  le.im  design  project  is 
required.  Preq   *    1    Z06  oi  M  1.  302' 

B  E  322  Small  Watershed  Hydrology  and  Sedimen- 
tology  3(  3,0)  Fundamental  relationships  govei  ning 
rainfall  disposition  are  used  as  Bases  for  defining 
the  hydrology  oi  watersheds.  Emphasizes  applica- 
tion oi  modeling  techniques  appropriate  tor  runoff 
and  sediment  control.  Preq  PHYS  122.  Coreq:  C  E 
321  orCSENV202. 

BE  370  Practicum  1-3  Preplanned  internship  with 
an  approved  employer  involved  with  biosystems  en- 
gineering endeavors.  A  minimum  1  30  hours  of  su- 
perused  responsibility  is  required  per  credit  hour. 
Evaluation  is  Based  on  activity  journal,  written/ 
oral  report,  and  an  evaluation  from  the  superv  isor, 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  three  credits. 

To  be  taken  Pass  Fail  only.  Preq:  junior  standing 
and  departmental  consent 

B  E  394  Creative  Inquiry— Biosystems  Engineering 
111  1-3(1-3,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue 
scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These 
creative  inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary,  Ar- 
rangements w  ith  mentors  must  Be  established  prioi 
to  registration.  May  be  taken  twice  foi  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  lb  be  taken  Pass  Fail  only. 

B  E  H400  Biosystems  Engineering  Honors  Thesis 
310,61  Individual  research  projects  are  conducted 
under  the  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  fac- 
ulty member.  Senior  honors  thesis  is  required. 
Pro.,:  B  E  H300,  H301. 

B  E  (CSENV)  408,  60S  Land  Treatment  of 
Wastewater  and  Sludges  J(3,0)Sec  (  SENV408. 

B  E  410,  610  Biological  Kinetics  and  Reactor 
Modeling  3i2,3i  Fundamentals  of  microbial  and 
biochemical  kinetics  used  in  analysis  and  design 
of  biological  systems.  Ibpics  include  mathemati- 
cal and  computer  modeling  ol  biological  kinetics 
and  systems,  estimating  model  coefficients,  and 
development  of  microbial  kinetic  models  as  Basis 
tor  batch  and  continous  reactoi  design.  Pteq:  13  I; 
212,  MTHSC    208 


BE 412, 6121  [eat  .m^  Man  I raruport  in  Biosyitemi 

Engineering  1(3,0)  I lamentals  of  heat  and 

mass  transpi  m  used  in  1 1  m  and 

analysis  oi  I  ii<  ill  igii  al  sy  b  m  ,  pi  inc  iples  <  il 
itati  and  transient  energy   ind  ma     balanc  es,  in- 
cluding chemit  il  and  biologic  al  'generation  terms 

I  B  I    112,  MTHSf    21  Ml    J10. 

B  I    414,  614  Biosystems  Engineering  Unit 
Operations  1(2,3)  Applies  the  basic  princi] 
statics,  dynamics,  and  thermodynamics  to 
of  mechanical  and  electrical  systems  supporting 
biological  operations  and  proci  sses,  Preq  B 1    114, 
MB 

13  E  415,  613  Instrumentation  and  Control  for 
Biosystems  1  ngineers  4i  3, 3i  i  >ven  iew  of  n 
instrumentation  techniques  and  digital  1 1 
compom  in .  .ind  subsystems  to  integrate  them  into 
digital  data  acquisition  and  control  systems  tor 
biosystems.  Laboratory  use  of  equipment  is  empha- 
sized. Iopu  s  include  charat  terisdc  sof  instruments, 
signal  conditioning,  transduo  i  theory  and  a]  plica 
tions,  programmable  logic  controllers,  and  digital 
data  acquisition  and  control.  Preq  ECE 

13  E  417,  617  Applied  Instrumentation  and  Control 
for  Biosystems  2(1,3)  Hardware  and  software  imple- 
mentation of  digital  dara  acquisition  and  control 
systems  tor  application  to  agriculture,  aquaculture, 
biotechnology,  and  other  biosystems.  Topics  include 
digital  electronic  circuits  and  components,  micro 
computet  architecture,  interfacing,  and  program- 
mniLi.  Pro!    B  '  '  ■  -fin  '  'I  instrik  tor. 

B  E  421  Engineering  Systems  for  Soil  Water  Man- 
agement 2(1,3)  Presents  fundamentals  ot  design 
related  to  drainage  of  lands,  irrigation,  and  modi- 
fication of  the  microenvirorunent  tor  optimum 
productivity.  Preq:  MTHSC  208.  Coreq:  C  E   141 

B  E  422,  622  Hydrologic  Modeling  of  Small  Water- 
sheds 3l  3,01  I  >esign  of  Struc  tures  and  development 
of  Best  management  practices  for  runoff,  flood, 
and  sediment  control  from  rural  and  urban  areas, 
including  natural  and  disturbed  watersheds.  Topics 
include  modeling  ot  prfsmaric  and  non-prismatic 
channels,  culverts,  and  detention  rctcntio.u_ponds. 
BE  322  or  < onsent  of  instructor. 

B  E  424  Ecological  Engineering  3(3,0)  Focuses 
on  engineering  solutions  to  environmental  and 
socioeconomic  problems  using  ecological  design 
principles.  Explores  ecosystem  processes  as  they 
pertain  to  sustainable  development,  natutal  re- 
source protection,  food  and  energy  production, 
waste  management,  and  environmental  restoration 
I  ngineering  fundamentals  and  ecological  modeling 
are  integral  components  of  this  course.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  in  Engineering. 

B  E  (CH  E)  428,  628  Biochemical  Engineering 
3(  3,0)  I  st-  of  mic  roorganisms  and  enzymes  tor  the 
production  of  chemical  feedstocks,  single-cell  pro- 
tein, antibiotics,  and  other  fermentation  products. 
Ibpics  include  kinetics  and  energetics  of  mil 
metabolism,  design  and  analysis  of  reactors  lor 
microbial  growth  and  enzyme-catalyzed  reactions, 
and  considerations  of  scale-up,  mass  transfer,  and 
sterilization  during  reactoi  design.  Preq  B  E  312, 
MB  RO  ;,  (foi  Biosystems  Engineering 

majors)  BIOCH  $01  d  Engi- 

neering majors)  CH  E  ;  JO,  450 
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B  I  431  Structural  Design  tor  Biosystemi  2(2,0) 
Analysis  and  design  of  itructui  tatically 

Him. mi .  oiiipi  ments  with  empha 
'.' 
B  l    \  15,  6  is  Appllcationi  in  Biotechnology  I  ngi- 
neering  1(2,3)  1  '|  pi  led 
to  the  expanding  fields  of  igric  ultural  bioti 
ind  biomedic  al  tec  hi 
ii,  applications  include  waste  treatment  in  I 

tii hi  ■  ■( 

ics  and  synthetic  seed  production,  biosen* 
biomonitoring,  biological  implants  and  materials 
biocompatibility,  Preq  B  1  (<  H  E)4 

13  E  438,  638  Bioproceaa  Engineering  Design  1(2,2 
Design  and  analysis  of  -  processing 

ii.  lude  bii itec hnology, 
thi  nil.  dynamii  i  trail  ses,  and  I  ii 

properties  relate  : 

tational  simulation.  '  nit  operations  includ 
bioreactoi  operation,  1  ii  set,  at  itions,  and  preserva- 
i]  i  tec  hniques.  Preq:  B  E  (CH  E)  428. 

13  E440, 640  Renewable  Energy  Resource  Engine*  r> 

iny  3(2,2)  Irtvestigai D  i  n 

energy  resources,  including  detailed  study  oi 
wind,  and  bioenergy  alternatives.  Also  includes 
principles,  techn  ind  performance  evalu- 

ation of  components  tor  these  teilu 
an  introduction  to  tidal,  hydro,  geothermal,  and 
othei  neTgy  conservation;  cogeneration; 

financial,  [,  and  other  issues  related  to 

'  ir  engineer- 
ing major,  consent  of  instruc  ti  ir. 

13  E  442,  642  Properties  and  Processing  of  Biologi- 
cal Products  2(1,3)  Study  of  engineering  properties 
of  biological  materials  and  their  uniquct 
design  restraints  on  systems  u  it  handling,  process- 
ing, and  preserving  biological  products.  Preq:  B  E 
412,  C  E  341,  M  E302,  310. 

B  E  (EE&S,  FOR)  451,  H451, 651  New  man  Seminar 
and  Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Resources  Engineer- 
ing 1(0,2)  rbpics  dealing  with  development  and 

pri  Itec  Hon  of  land,  air,  water,  and  related  resources 

are  covered  Bv  seminar  with  instructor  and  invited 
lecturers,  ("urrent  environmental  and  or  resource 
conservation   issues   are   addressed. 

standing,  consent  of  instructor. 

B  E  464,  664  Non-Point  'source  Management  in 
Engineered  Ecosystems  3(2,3'  Fundamentals  of 
non-point  source  pollution,  including  quanrifi- 
ttion  of  environmental  impact  and  ecosystem 
management  rel  it  ind  nutrients 

and  to  planning  and  design  of  ecological  systems. 
Preq:MI(  1  nior  standing  in  engineering, 

or  consent  of  instTU 

13  h  47  3  Special  lopies  in  Biosystems  Engineering 
1-3(1-3,0)  i        prehensive  study  topics 

not  covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasizes  inde- 
pendent pursuit  of  detailed  investigations.  May  be 
repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  it 
ditterenr  topics  are  covered  Senior  standing  and 
consent  of  department. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


B  E  474  Biosystems  Engineering  Design/Project 
Management  2(1,3)  Study  ot  biological  systems 
design  using  hydrology  principles,  fluid  mechanics, 
bioprocessing,  heat/mass  transfer,  instrumentation, 
mechanical  unit  operations,  and  structural  principles 
tor  project  design,  scheduling,  and  cost  estimation. 
Topics  also  include  engineering  ethics,  professional 
development,  written  and  oral  communication,  and 
job  skills.  Senior  portfolios  are  also  developed.  Preq: 
B  E  314, 412, 415;  (CH  E)  428  (Applied  Biotechnol- 
ogy Concentration)  or  322  (Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  Concentration). 

B  E  475  Biosystems  Engineering  Capstone  Design 
2(0,4)  Applications  of  hydrology,  fluid  mechanics, 
bioprocessing,  heat/mass  transfer,  instrumenta- 
tion, mechanical  unit  operations,  and  structural 
principles  in  design;  project  scheduling;  cost  esti- 
mation; ethics;  environmental  and  social  impacts; 
design  drawings;  and  report  documentation.  Preq: 
B  E  474;  CH  E  230. 

B  E  (EE&.S)  484,  684  Municipal  Solid  Waste  Man- 
agement 3(3,0)  See  EE&.S  484. 

B  E  499  Creative  Inquiry— Biosystems  Engineering 
IV  1-3(1-3,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue 
scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These 
creative  inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary. 
Arrangements  with  mentors  must  be  established 
prior  to  registration.  May  be  taken  twice  tor  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

BIOSYSTEMS  TECHNOLOGY 

Professor:  T.   R.   Dobbins;  Associate   Professors: 
C.  M.  Drapcho,  T.  H.  Walker 

B  T  220  Biosystems  Technology  I  3(2,3)  Intro- 
duces fundamental  and  applied  concepts  used  in 
bioptocessing  for  biofuels  and  other  high  value 
compounds.  Topics  include  operation  of  batch  and 
continuous  flow  bioreactors,  microbial  growth  in 
anaerobic  and  aerobic  environments,  fermentation 
for  biofuel  production,  and  use  ot  renewable  energy 
in  bioprocessing.  Laboratory  includes  hands-on 
exercises,  problem-solving/computer  sessions 
and  oral  presentations.  Preq:  BIOL  103/105  and 
CH  101. 

B  T  240  Biosystems  Technology  11 3(2,3)  Introduces 
basic  unit  operations  used  in  bioprocessing  for 
biofuels  and  other  bioproducts.  Covers  operation 
and  selection  of  pumps,  heat  exchangers,  separa- 
tion systems  and  sensors  used  in  bioprocessing. 
Laboratory  includes  hands-on  exercises,  problem- 
solving/computer  sessions,  and  oral  presentations. 
Preq:  B  T  220. 

BUSINESS 

Professor;  M.  A.  McKnew;  Lecturers:  E.  B.  De  lulio, 
S.  Edge,  D.  L.  Lefort,  L.  S.  Young 

BUS  101  Business  Foundations  1(1,0)  Introduction 
to  a  variety  of  topics  critical  to  student  success,  in- 
cluding an  overview  of  Clemson  business  degrees, 
on-campus  resources  available  to  ensure  success, 
academic  advising,  business  ethics,  internships,  co- 
ops, study  abroad  programs,  student  organizations, 
ePortfolios,  and  Clemson  history. 


BUS  H291  Honors  Seminar  in  International 
Business  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  the  International 
Business  Honors  Program  presented  through  a 
discussion  of  thesis  expectations,  study  abroad 
experiences,  and  seminars  given  by  returning 
senior  Intetnational  Business  Honors  students. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College. 

BUS  299  Creative  Inquiry-Business  1-4(1-4,0)  In 
consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  ot  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholatly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  proj- 
ects may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four  credits. 

BUS  H391  International  Business  Honors  Thesis 
Research  1(1,0)  Students  work  with  a  Clemson 
advisor  and  an  international  advisor  to  develop  a 
research  topic  for  the  senior  thesis.  Students  work 
and  conduct  research  while  participating  in  an  ap- 
proved study  abroad.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  BUS  H291. 

BUS  H392  International  Business  Honors  Thesis 
Proposal  1(1,0)  Students  work  with  a  Clemson 
advisor  and  an  international  advisor  to  complete 
a  proposal  for  the  senior  thesis.  Students  work 
and  conduct  research  while  participating  in  an  ap- 
proved study  abroad.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  BUS  H391. 

BUS  399  Creative  Inquiry-Business  14(14,0)  In 
consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  proj- 
ects may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four  credits. 

BUS  H491  International  Business  Honors  Thesis 

I  3(3,0)  Students  work  with  an  advisor  to  conduct 
literature  review  and  research  on  a  senior  thesis 
topic  and  prepare  presentations  and  thesis  drafts 
based  on  this  work.  Preq:  BUS  H  }92. 

BUS  H492  International  Business  Honors  Thesis 

II  3(3,0)  Students  wotk  with  an  advisor  to  com- 
plete a  senior  thesis.  They  prepare  and  present  a 
seminar  on  the  topic  for  presentation  to  faculty 
and  other  International  Business  Honors  students. 
Preq:  BUS  H491. 

BUS  499  Creative  Inquiry-Business  1-4(14,0)  In 
consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  snidents  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  proj- 
ects may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  four  credits. 

CAREER  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
EDUCATION 

Professors:  W.  L.  Havice,  W.  D.  Paige;  Associate  Professor: 
C.  E.  Poston;  Lecturer:  H.  L.  Harrison 

CTE  110  Introduction  to  Career  and  Technology 
Education  3(2,3)  Examines  the  philosophy  of  tech- 
nology education  in  the  public  school  system  and 
the  philosophy  and  organization  of  training  and 
development.  Students  are  given  an  orientation  to 
the  major  in  Career  and  Technology  Education  and 
an  overview  of  the  principles  of  technology. 


CTE  115  Contemporary  Technological  Problems 

3(3,0)  Provides  students  with  an  understanding 
of  the  problems  and  contributions  of  technology. 
Examples  are  taken  from  historical  accounts  and 
trom  analyses  of  contemporary  technological 
intervention  both  in  industrialized  and  nonindus- 
trialized  countries. 

CTE  160  Training  Programs  in  Industry  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction and  first-hand  experience  in  industrial 
training  programs.  Emphasis  is  on  observing  and 
participating  in  actual  training  situations  as  well 
as  communications  and  media  usage  in  industry. 
Preq:  CTE  110. 

CTE  180  Introduction  to  Technical  Drawing  and 
Computer-Aided  Drafting  3(1,6)  Introductory 
drafting  course  utilizing  traditional  drafting  tech- 
niques and  computer  software  to  explore  technical 
drawing  and  orthographic  projection  through 
construction  ot  multiview  and  isomeric  projec- 
tions, sectional  and  auxiliary  views,  dimensioned 
working  drawings,  developments,  and  intersections. 
Freehand  sketching  is  a  means  of  problem  solvit! 
and  analysis. 

CTE  181  Technical  Design  3(1,6)  Provides  students 
with  the  basic  procedures  involved  in  the  design  of 
a  new  technology  product,  including  needs  identi- 
fication; functional  analysis;  functional  allocation; 
resource  identification;  optimization;  and  schedule, 
cost,  and  performance  management.  Preq:  CTE  1 10, 
180  or  equivalent;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CTE  220  Manufacturing  Technology  I:  Systems 
3(2,3)  Introduction  to  management,  personnel, 
and  production  systems  studies  through  the 
creation  of  a  corporation.  Includes  product  iden- 
tification, product  research  and  design,  selection 
of  processes,  plant  design,  production  systems,  and 
system  enhancement.  Preq:  CTE  110  and  180  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CTE  221  Exploring  Technology  3(3,0)  Covers  a  wide 
range  of  technological  concepts  along  with  familiat 
examples  of  how  technology  impacts  our  lives  as 
individuals,  a  society,  and  a  global  community. 

CTE  230  Construction  Technology  I:  Materials 
3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the  commonly  used  build- 
ing materials  and  methods  of  combining  them  in 
present  day  construction.  Preq:  CTE  1 10  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

CTE  240  Power  Technology  1:  Production  3(2,3) 
Study  of  power  in  terms  of  energy  sources  and  the 
generation  of  power.  Emphasizes  the  development 
of  insights  and  understandings  of  the  scientific  and 
operational  principles  involved  in  the  production 
and  utilization  of  power.  Preq:  CTE  110  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CTE  250  Electricity  3(2,3)  Theory  and  application 
of  DC  and  AC  fundamentals,  including  instru- 
mentation, power  sources,  circuit  analysis,  motors, 
construction  wiring,  and  electronic  principles  and 
components. 

CTE  280  Communications  Technology  I:  Processes 
and  Materials  3(2,3)  Topics  include  graphic  com- 
munications, photography,  computer  application 
and  use  as  a  visual  communication  medium,  and 
audio/video  production  and  application. 
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CTE  310  Designing  Creative  Instruction  3(2,2) 
Provides  preservice  teachers  with  opportunities 
to  develop  skill-,  in  technological  literacy,  design, 
inquiry-based  instruction,  and  problem  solving 

using  a  variety  ot  media,  with  emphasis  on  their 
applications  m  the  elementaty  curriculum.  PrWJ 
Junior  standing  in  Harly  Childhood  or  Elementary 
Education  ot  consent  ot  instructor. 

CTE  (EI)  F)  31 S  Technology  Skills  for  Learning 
1(0,2)  See  ED  F  315. 

CTE  360  Safety  3(3,0)  Study  ot  the  relationship 
of  training  and  safety  personnel  to  the  kinds  of 
tasks  they  are  asked  to  perform.  Emphasizes  safety 
knowledge  development  and  techniques  whit  h  may 
he  used  in  safety  training. 

CTE  370  Motivation  and  Discipline  in  Career  and 
Technology  Education  3(3,0)  Provides  classroom 
teachers  and  prospective  teachers  with  knowledge 
and  skills  in  techniques  of  student  discipline  and 
motivation  with  application  to  the  technology 
education  settings. 

CTE  371  Management  of  Career  and  Technology 
Education  Laboratories  3(2,2)  Management  and 
operation  of  unit  and  multiple-activity  laborato- 
ries, including  laboratory  design,  selection  and 
procurement  of  tools  and  equipment,  budgeting 
management,  and  coordination  of  activities  in 
laboratory  courses 

CTE  390  Cooperative  Experience  1 6(0,18)  lull-time 
work  experience  in  industry.  Students  are  requested 
to  register  with  the  instructor  one  semester  prior  to 
the  summer  in  which  they  plan  to  enroll.  Offered 
summer  session  only. 

CTE  410,  610  Selected  Topics  l-3(  1-3,0)  Subject  areas 
organized  according  to  program  needs,  t  ontent  is 
planned  cooperatively  by  the  University  and  the 
school  system  or  agency  requesting  the  course. 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  18  credits,  but 
only  it  different  topics  are  covered.  Pn-q:  Consent 
ot  instructor. 

CTE  415,615  History  and  Philosophy  of  Career  and 
Technolgy  Education  3(3,0)  Study  of  career  and 
technology  education  programs  with  the  intent  of 
developing  a  sound  individual  philosophy.  General 
topics  covered  are  history,  local,  state,  and  federal 
legislation;  types  ot  career  and  technolgy  programs; 
professional  organizations  and  career  guidance. 

CTE  420,  620  Manufacturing  II:  Computer-Inte- 
grated Manufacturing  3(2,3)  Study  ot  computer- 
integrated  manufacturing  and  its  related  concepts, 
including  robotics,  computer  numeric  control, 
electronic  pneumatic  and  sensor  systems,  program 
niable  logic  controllers,  and  ancillary  devices.  Preq: 
CTE  220  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

CTE  4  30,  6  30  Construction  Technology  II:  Practices 
and  Systems  3(2,3)  Study  of  industrial  practices  and 
systems  affecting  man,  materials,  and  equipment  as- 
sociated with  construction  industries.  At  rJvities  are 
directed  toward  developing  a  working  knowledge 
ot  construction  technology  and  a  framework  tor 
incorporating  this  instrut  tion  into  programs  m  the 
public  and  private  seitors.  Preq:  CTE  230. 


CTE  440,  640  Power  Technology  11:  I  ranamusion 
and  Control  Systems  M2.5H  ontinuation  of  CT1 
240.  Instruction  in  transmitting  .<>^\  controlling 
powei  tor  utilization  in  such  ate, is  as  manufactui 
ing,  communications,  construction,  and  transpor- 
tation, Introduces  concepts  ot  automation  and 
robotics  to  enable  the  classroom  teachers  and 
iinlustr\  personnel  to  gain  necessary  insights  into 
this  important  area  of  technology.  Pret]  t   II   240 

CTE  450  Electronics  for  Educators  M  1,61  Print  iples 
ot  electronics  as  applied  in  communications  and 
automatic  controls  involving  transistors,  integrated 
circuits,  and  other  electronic  devices  and  materials 
tor  the  preparation  ot  teachers  ot  industrial  arts  and 
vocational-technical  electric  ity  and  elet  tronit  3.  Pieq 
CTh'  250  or  equivalent 

CTE  460,  660  Developing  Training  Programs  for 
Industry  3(3,0)  Identification,  selection,  and  or- 
ganization of  subjcit  matter  tot  industrial  training 
programs.  Emphasizes  analysis  techniques,  session 
and  demonstration  planning,  written  instrik  tional 
materials  development,  trainee  evaluation,  and 
planning  instructional  schedules.  Preq:  Senioi 
standing  in  Career  and  Technology  Education  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

CTE  461  Workplace  Safety  3(3,0)  Consideration 
ot  safety-related  problems  in  the  workplace.  Em- 
phasizes OSHA  regulations  and  procedures.  Fraj: 
CTE  360. 

CTE  465,  665  Conducting  and  Evaluating  Training 
Programs  3(3,0)  Basic  concepts  ot  supervision, 
administration,  and  management  of  training 
programs.  Emphasis  is  on  determining  training 
requirements,  planning,  directing,  and  evaluating 
training  programs.  Preq:  CTE  160,  460  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CTE  468,  H468,  668  Public  Relations  3(3,0) 
Emphasizes  techniques  and  methods  of  effective 
public  and  industrial  relations  which  contribute  to 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  labor,  business, 
professional,  educational,  and  industrial  groups. 

CTE  470,  670  Course  Organization  and  Evalua- 
tion 3(3,0)  Problems,  techniques,  and  procedures 
in  the  preparation,  selection,  and  organization  ot 
subject  matter  for  instructional  purposes.  Methods, 
techniques,  and  preparation  ot  materials  used  in 
the  evaluation  ot  student  achievement  in  industrial 
education  subjects. 

CTE  471,  671  Teaching  Career  and  Technology 
Education  3(3,0)  Effective  methods  tor  teaching 
and  training  in  career  and  technology  education. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  class  organization,  preparatii  mi 
ot  lesson  outlines,  and  audiovisual  aids. 

CTE  472  Advanced  Instructional  Methods  3(3,0) 
Familiarizes  students  with  the  various  equipment, 
materials,  and  techniques  associated  with  the 
delivery  ot  instruction.  Students  design,  produce, 
and  present  materials  to  meet  spe.  it u  edlK  ational 
objectives  /V.f:  CTE  471  or  one  vear  ot  teaching 
experience. 

CTE  473,  673  Assessment  in  Career  and  Tech- 
nology Education  3(3,0)  Studv  ot  competency 
testing  m  career  and  technology  education  which 
includes  educational  objectives  and  measurement; 
construction  and  use  ot  oral,  objective,  short  an- 
swer, matching,  essay,  and  performance  tests;  and 
treatment  ot  test  data  for  grade  assignments  and 
statisti,. al  analysis 
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CT1-.(A(.1I>,  I  Dl  1 480, 680 Digital  rechnology  in 
the  21st  Century  Classroom  1(2,2)  See  El 

CTh  (AG  ED,  ED  1  I  482,  682  Advanced  1  due* 
tional  Applications  of  Microcomputers 

See  EDI 

CTE  48  3,  6s  i  Architectural  Drafting  for  Career  and 
Technology  Education  Kl»6)  ~f|   I 
aspet  ts  i  if  an  lutci  tural  drawing,  such  as  plot,  tl<  >or. 
and  tound.it ion  plans;  wall  sections;  and  el 
I    II    181 

CTE  484,  684  Communications  rechnology  lli 
Systems  3(2,2)  <  ontinuation  of  <  II  Z8C  Includes 
theory  and  operation  ot  communications  systems: 
telegraph,  telephone,  radio,  television,  satellites, 
sound/video  recorders,  lasers,  and  computers. 
Instrik  tit  mi  on  strategies  tor  interpreting  tin- 
technology  to  trainei  ind  students  is  empha 
Preq:  CTE  280. 

CTE  486,  686  lnstnutional  Media  Development 
3(1,4)  Basu  instructional  media  development 
techniques  are  presented.  Students  develop  mate- 
rial using  authi  i 

transparencies  using  Persuasion  and  or  Power- 
Point, and  tulh  storyboarded,  s<  ripted,  and  edited 
digital  as  well  as  analog  v  i 

CTE  490  Cooperative  Experience  II  6(0,18 
tinuation  ot  t    I  I    390. 

CTE  491  Special  Projects  v  J,0)  Students  an 
signed  projects  in  accordance  with  their  needs 
and  capabilities  Projects  are  either  experimental, 
theoretical,  or  developmental  and  cover  subjects 
nor  thoroughly  covered  in  other  courses,  Written 
project  approval  is  required  before  registerin  > 
Consent  ot  instructor. 

CTE  492,  692  Advanced  Projects  l-o  Si      li  nl 
depth  in  v  <  intent  by  1 1  impleting  projects  under  the 
supervision  ot  an  instructor  in  career  and  technol- 
ogy edik  ation.  Written  apptov  al  i-  required  b<  ' 
registering.  May  be  repeated  twice  tor  a  maximum 
ot  six  credits.  Preq  ( lonsent  of  insm 
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Professors-.  J.  M.  Ballato,  D.  A  Brosnan,  M  s.  Ellison, 
S.H  Foulger.G  (    Lickheld.I.A.Luzinov.rlJ.F 
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K.  Kornev,  I    Luo;  ^ssistatu  P  Blouin, 

M    Kenned',.   I    M 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


CME  210  Introduction  to  Materials  Science  3(3,0) 
Introductory  course  in  materials  science  designed 
primarily  for  engineering  students.  Studies  the  rela- 
tion between  the  electrical,  mechanical,  and  thermal 
properties  of  products  and  the  structure  and  com- 
position of  these  products.  All  levels  of  structure  are 
considered  from  gross  structures  easily  visible  to  the 
eye  through  electronic  structure  of  atoms.  Preq:  CH 
101,  MTHSC  108,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CME  241  Metrics  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Provides  basic 
knowledge  of  statistical  techniques  and  testing 
procedures  used  to  evaluate  materials.  Includes 
sampling  procedures,  calculation  of  averages, 
confidence  intervals,  Weibull  statistics,  precision 
and  accuracy  to  enable  quality  decision  making. 
Coreq:  CME  210. 

CME  H300  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Acquaints 
students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental  Honors 
Program  with  current  research  issues  in  the  profes- 
sion. This  assists  students  in  preparing  a  research 
proposal  for  the  Senior  Thesis.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  admission  to  de- 
partmental honors  program. 

CME  319  Materials  Processing  1  3(3,0)  Introduction 
into  the  principles  underlying  the  processing/manu- 
facturing of  ceramic,  polymeric,  and  metallic  materi- 
als. Coreq:  C  M  E  210  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CME  326  Thermodynamics  of  Materials  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  physical  laws  that  govern  the  equilib- 
rium products  of  chemical  and  thermal  reactions. 
Covers  the  three  laws  of  thermodynamics,  phase 
equilibria,  energy  requirements  for  reactions,  ma- 
terial corrosion,  and  environmental  stability.  Preq: 
CME  210,  CH  102,  MTHSC  108,  PHYS  221. 

CME  327  Transport  Phenomena  3(3,0)  Kinetic 
aspects  of  mass,  heat,  and  fluid  transport  as  they 
relate  to  the  processing  and  performance  of  materi- 
als. Coreq:  CME  326,  MTHSC  208. 

CME  328  Phase  Diagrams  for  Materials  Process- 
ing and  Applications  3(3,0)  Teaches  students  to 
use  single  component,  binary,  and  ternary  phase 
diagrams  to  analyze  material  processing  routes  and 
utilization.  Considers  reaction  pathways  by  which 
material  microstructure  evolves  and  the  relation- 
ship of  reaction  pathway  to  equilibrium  phase 
diagrams.  Also  considers  material  interactions/ 
degradation  during  use.  Preq:  CME  326. 

CME  342  Structure/Property  Laboratory  2(0,6) 
Provides  a  basic  understanding  of  how  microstruc- 
ture interrelationships  and  processes  affect  the 
physical  properties  of  materials  and  how  environ- 
mental effects  modify  structure  and  mechanical 
behavior  ot  materials.  Preq:  CME  241. 

CME  361  Processing  of  Metals  and  Their  Com- 
posites 3(3,0)  Examines  the  control  of  microstruc- 
ture-property  relationships  in  metallic  materials 
and  their  composites  through  development  and 
selection  of  innovative  manufacturing  methods. 
Coreq:  CME  327. 

CME  H395  Honors  Research  I  3(0,9)  Individual 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  Ceramic  and 
Materials  Engineering  faculty  member.  Coreq: 
CME  327,  328. 

CME  402,  602  Solid  State  Materials  3(3,0)  Dis- 
cussion of  the  properties  of  solids  as  related  to 
structure  and  bonding  with  emphasis  on  electronic 
materials.  Band  structure  theory,  electronic,  and 
optical  properties  are  treated.  Preq:  CME  326, 
MTHSC  208,  PHYS  221. 


C  M  E  407  Senior  Capstone  Design  3(1,6)  Work 
with  industrial  partners  who  have  materials-related 
processes  or  product  problems.  Emphasizes  inter- 
disciplinary team  approach  and  global  perspective 
of  products  and  problems.  Incorporates  critical 
thinking,  group  effectiveness,  and  problem  solving 
with  materials  and  processes.  Collaborative  efforts 
between  industry  and  student  academic  teams  are 
employed.  Preq:  C  M  E  441,  I  E  384. 

CME  413  Noncrystalline  Materials  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  noncrystalline  state. 
Includes  cooling  kinetics  and  effects  on  formation 
as  well  as  physical  properties  of  noncrystalline  sub- 
stances in  metallic,  polymeric,  and  ceramic  systems. 
Preq:  CME  326;  Coreq:  CME  402. 

CME  (BIO  E)  415,  H415,  615  Research  Principles 
and  Concepts  1(1,0)  See  BIO  E  415. 

CME  416,  616  Electrical  Properties  of  Materi- 
als 3(3,0)  Covers  a  range  of  topics  dealing  with 
electrical  and  magnetic  materials,  including  metal 
and  polymer  conductors,  insulators,  ceramic  and 
polymer  materials  for  dielectric  applications,  and 
ferroelectric,  piezoelectric,  pyroelectric,  and  elec- 
trooptic  materials.  Metal  and  ceramic  magnetic 
materials  are  also  discussed. 

CME  422,  622  Mechanical  Behavior  of  Materi- 
als 3(3,0)  Covers  the  microstructural  basis  of 
deformation  and  fracture  in  ceramic,  metallic,  and 
polymeric  systems.  Preq:  E  M  201,  MTHSC  208  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CME  424,  624  Optical  Materials  and  Their  Appli- 
cations 3(3,0)  Introduces  the  interaction  of  materi- 
als with  light.  Specific  topics  include  fundamental 
optical  properties,  materials  synthesis,  optical  fiber 
and  planar  waveguides,  and  the  componentry  and 
systems-level  aspects  of  optical  communication 
systems.  Preq:  CME  402,  41 3. 

CME  432  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Systems 
3(3,0)  Plant  layout  and  design  for  manufacturing  of 
ceramic  products.  Emphasizes  process  control  and 
verification  of  processing  results.  Includes  adapta- 
tion of  computers  in  process  simulation/ robotics 
and  the  use  of  programmable  logic  controllers  and 
robotics  in  processing.  Preq:  CME  326. 

C  M  E  433  Combustion  Systems  and  Environmental 
Emissions  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  application  of  burners, 
burner  controls,  firing  atmospheres,  hydrocarbon 
fuels,  and  other  energy  resources  to  industrial  kilns, 
furnaces,  and  firing  operations.  Topics  include  en- 
ergy resources,  fuel  chemistry,  combustion  analysis, 
ratio  control  systems,  flow  and  pressure  measure- 
ment and  control,  kiln  atmosphere  controls,  indus- 
trial burners,  and  flames.  Preq:  CME  326. 

C  M  E441  Manufacturing  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Provides 
students  with  the  understanding  of  process  optimi- 
zation. Emphasizes  the  use  of  complex  experimental 
design  schemes  to  elucidate  the  interrelationships 
between  processing,  microstructural  development, 
and  resulting  properties.  Preq:  CME  342. 

CME  445  Practice  of  Materials  Engineering  1(1,0) 
Students  working  in  groups  present  and  discuss 
practical,  ethical,  safety,  business,  and  selected 
technical  topics.  Invited  speakers  discuss  various 
aspects  of  the  engineering  world.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Preq:  CME  432. 
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CME  490,  H490,  690  Special  Topics  in  Ceramic 
Engineering  1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of  topics  not  ordinar- 
ily covered  in  other  courses.  Taught  as  the  need 
arises.  Typical  topics  could  include  current  research 
in  a  specific  area  or  technological  advances.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

CME  H495  Honors  Research  II  3(0,9)  Individual 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  Ceramic  and 
Materials  Engineering  faculty  member.  Preq: 
CMEH395. 

CME  H497  Honors  Thesis  1(1,0)  Preparation 
of  honors  thesis  based  on  research  conducted  in 
CME  H395  and  H495.  Preq:  CME  H495. 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  C.  H.  Gooding,  J.  G.  Goodwin  Jr.,  Chair, 
A.  Guiseppi-Elie,  D.  E.  Hirt,  A.  A.  Ogale,  M.  C.  Thies; 
Associate  Professors:  D.  A.  Bruce,  G.  M.  Harrison, 
S.  M.  Husson;  Assistant  Professor:  C.  L.  Kitchens 

CH  E  130  Chemical  Engineering  Tools  3(2,2)  Tools 
and  methods  for  analyzing  engineering  problems 
with  applications  in  chemical  and  biochemical 
processes,  including  development  of  process  flow 
diagrams,  numerical  methods,  graphing,  and 
applied  statistics.  Problem-solving  and  computer 
skills  are  developed  in  the  lecture  and  laboratory 
activities.  Preq:  CES  102.  Coreq:  MTHSC  108, 
PHYS  122. 

CH  E  199  Creative  Inquiry— Chemical  and  Biomo- 
lecular  Engineering  1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation 
with  and  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member, 
students  pursue  scholarly  activities  individually  or 
in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  projects  may  be 
interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  mentors  must 
be  established  prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 

CH  E  211  Introduction  to  Chemical  Engineering 
4(3,2)  Introduction  to  fundamental  concepts  of 
chemical  engineering,  including  mass  and  energy 
balances,  PVT  relationships  for  gases  and  vapors, 
and  elementary  phase  equilibria;  problem-solving 
and  computer  skills  are  developed  in  lab.  Preq:  CH 
102,  MTHSC  108,  PHYS  122;  and  CH  E  130  or 
ENGR  130. 

CH  E  220  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynam-  , 
ics  I  3(3,0)  Topics  include  first  and  second  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  ideal  gases,  PVT  properties  of 
real  fluids,  energy  balances  with  chemical  reactions, 
and  thermodynamic  properties  of  real  fluids.  Preq: 
CHE  211,  MTHSC  206. 

CH  E  230  Fluids/Heat  Transfer  4(3,2)  General 
principles  of  chemical  engineering  and  study  of 
fluid  flow,  fluid  transportation,  and  heat  transmis- 
sion. Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  theory  and  its 
practical  application  to  design.  Preq:  CH  E  211. 
Coreq:  CH  E  220,  MTHSC  206. 

CH  E  299  Creative  Inquiry— Chemical  and  Biomolec- 
ular  Engineering  14(  14,0)  In  consultation  with  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students 
pursue  scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  teams.. 
Projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 


In  triw  ti.  >n 


CH  E  HJOO  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Acquaints 
students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental  Honors 
Program  with  current  resean  h  issues  in  tin-  profes- 
sion. 1  his  assists  the  student  in  preparing  a  resean  h 
proposal  tor  the  Senior  I  hesis.  h>  be  taken  Pass 
Fail  only.  Preq  Admission  to  departmental  honors 
program,  |unior  standing. 

CH  E  307  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  1    J(2,3) 

Laboratory  work  in  the  unit  operations  of  tluiJ 
flow,  heat  transfer,  and  evaporation.  Stress  is  on  the 
relation  between  theory  and  experimental  results 
and  the  statistical  interpretation  of  those  results 

and  on  report  preparation  and  presentation,  /'to/ 

CH  E  220,  2  JO. 

CH  E  311  Fluid  Flow  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of  thud 
flow  and  the  application  of  theory  to  chemical 
engineering  unit  operations,  such  as  pumps, 
compressors,  and  fluidization.  Preq:  CH  E  -11. 
MTHSC  206. 

CH  E  312  Heat  and  Mass  Transfer  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  basics  ot  heat  Transmission  and  mass  transport. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  theory  and  its  applu  a 
tion  to  design.  Preq:  CH  E  220,  311. 

CH  E  319  Engineering  Materials  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  fundamental  properties  and  behavior 
of  engineering  materials  emphasizing  polymers, 
metals,  ceramics,  and  composite  materials.  Preq: 
CH  E  211.  Coreq:  CH  223,  CH  E  220. 

CH  E  321  Chemical  Engineering  Thermodynamics 
II  3(3,0)  Continual  i.  m  ot  l  II  1  220.  Topics  include 
thermodynamics  of  power  cycles  and  refrigeration 
liquefaction,  thermodynamic  properties  of  homo 
geneous  mixtures,  phase  equilibria,  and  chemical 
reaction  equilibria.  Preq:  CH  E  220,  MTHSC  208. 

CH  E  330  Mass  Transfer  and  Separation  Processes 
4(3,2)  Study  of  mass  transport  fundamentals  and 
application  of  these  fundamentals  to  separation 
technologies,  with  emphasis  on  gas  absorption. 
Stripping,  distillation,  and  liquid-liquid  extraction. 
Preq:  CH  E  230.  Coreq:  CH  E  321. 

CH  E  344  Chemical  Engineering  Junior  Seminar 
1(1,0)  Preparation  of  junior  chemical  engineering 
students  for  entry  into  the  profession.  Timely 
information  on  job  interviewing  skills,  career 
placement  and  guidance,  professional  registration, 
professional  behavior  and  ethics,  graduate  school, 
and  management  of  personal  finances.  Outside 
speakers  are  used  frequently.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  CH  E  230. 

CH  E  353  Process  Dynamics  and  Control  3(3,0) 
Mathematical  analysis  of  the  dynamic  response  of 
process  systems.  Basic  automatic  control  theory 
and  design  of  control  systems  tor  process  applica- 
tions. Preq:  MTHSC  208,  CH  E  31 1  or  230.  Coreq: 
CHE  330  or  413. 

CH  E  H395  Honors  Research  I  3(0,9)  Individual 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  Chemical  En- 
gineering faculty  member.  Preq:  CH  E  H300  or 
consent  of  department  honors  coordinator. 

CH  E  399  Creative  Inquiry— Chemical  and  Biomo- 
Iecular  Engineering  1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation 
With  and  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member, 
students  pursue  scholarly  activities  individually  or 
in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  projects  may  he 
interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  mentors  must 
be  established  prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  ot  eight  credits 


CHE  401, 601  Transport  Phenomena  H  1,0)  Math 
ematical  analysis  ot  single  and  multidimensional 
steady-state  and  transient  problems  in  momentum, 

s.  and  mass  transfer.  Both  the  similarity 
differences  in  these  mechanisms  ate  srress, 
CH  E  330,  MTHSC  208. 

CH  E  407  Unit  Operations  Laboratory  II  1(1,6) 

(  ontinual oi  i  II  I     101  w  ith  exp<  t  imenfc 

primal  ily  on  the  diffusional  operations  Additional 
In  ture  material  on  report  writing  and  general  tech 
niques  foi  exp<  rim<  ntal  measurements  and  analysis 
ot  data,  in«  hiding  statistit  al  design  i  >l  ■ 
Preq  CHE  307. 

CH  E  412,  612  Polymer  Engineering  it  J,0) 

nted  course  in  synthetii   polymers,  Topics 

iik  lude  rc.u  tor  design  Used  in  polymer  production, 
effect  ot  step  versus  addition   kincti. 

design,  epoxy  curing  reactii  >ns,  pi  >lv  met  si  inability, 
influence  of  polymerization  and  processing  condi- 
tions on  polymer  crystallinity.  Preq:  CH  224  and 
332  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

CH  E  413  Separation  Processes  3(3,0)  Study  of 
gas-liquid  and  liquid-liquid  separation  techniques 
emphasizing  gas  absorption,  distillation,  and 
liquid-liquid  extraction.  Preq:  CH  332,  CH  E 
$12,  321. 

CH  E  (B  E)  428,  628  Biochemical  Engineering 
3(3,0)  See  B  E  428. 

CH  E  431  Chemical  Process  Design  I  3(3,0)  Steps 
in  creating  a  chemical  process  design  from  original 
concept  to  successful  completion  and  operation. 
Topics  include  process  layout,  equipment  selection 
and  sizing,  safety  and  environmental  evaluation, 
engineering  economics,  simulation,  evaluation  ot 
alternatives,  and  optimization.  Preq:  CH  E  307, 
321,  330.  Coreq:  CH  E  450. 

CH  E  432  Process  Development,  Design,  and 
Optimization  of  Chemical  Engineering  Systems 
II  5(1,12)  Continuation  of  CH  E  431.  Principles 
of  process  development,  design,  and  optimization 
are  applied  in  a  comprehensive  problem  car- 
ried from  a  general  statement  lit  the  problem  to 
detailed  design  and  economic  evaluations.  Prof 
CH  E  321,  353,  407,  413,  and  450  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

CH  E  433  Process  Design  II  3(1,6)  Continuation 
of  CH  E  431.  Principles  of  process  development, 
design,  and  optimization  are  applied  in  a  compre- 
hensive problem  carried  from  a  general  statement 
of  the  problem  to  detailed  design  and  economic 
evaluations.  Preq:  CH  E  3  }0,  407.  431,  450. 

CH  E  443  Chemical  Engineering  Senior  Seminar 

I  1(1,0)  Preparation  of  senior  chemical  engineer- 
ing students  for  entry  into  the  profession.  Timely 
information  on  job  interviewing  skills,  career 
placement  and  guidance,  professional  registration. 
professional  behavior  and  ethics,  and  manage- 
ment of  personal  finances.  Outside  speakers  are 
used  frequently.  To  be  taken  Pass  1  til  only.  Preq: 
CH  E  J  JO,  Senior  standing  in  C  hemical  Engineer- 
ing ( loreq  v  1 1  I  431 

CH  E  444  Chemical  Engineering  "senior  Seminar 

II  1(  1,0)  Working  in  groups,  students  pn  sent  and 
discuss  topics  related  to  professional  practice,  eth- 
ics, business,  industrial  safety,  the  environment, 

.and  selected  technical  subjects  of  interest  to  society. 
To  be  taken  Pass  Fail  only.  Preq  CHE344or443. 
Coreq:  CHE  432 


CI  I  I  44  5  N  ki  ted  topics  in  (  hemical  Engineering 

X  (,0i  b  |  red  in i  ithi  mpha- 

i  urreni  literati) 

I   but  i  inly  it  different 

I  .Vi  red    /';,  ,/    (    I  inSt  nt  1 .1 

t  II  1  4^0,  650  Chemical  Reaction  Engineering 
)|  i.v1!  Ri  viewofkinetj 

an  mm  idu 

■ 
:  i  ontinui 

ind  design  of  industrial 

Preq  CH  1.  J21,  330,  OH  332. 

CH  E  491,  H491  Special  Projects  in  Chcmiial  En- 
gineering l-ii  I-  i.v1  I  |  •  •  identa 
or  offered  I  I  irises.  Top. 
in<  lude  rev  lew  ot  i  iirrenr  resean  h  in  an  area,  tech- 
•ical  advances,  and  national  engineering  goals. 
May  I  maximum  of  six  credits,  but 
only  it  different  topics  are  covered. 

CH  E  H495  Honors  Research  II  3(0,9)  Individual 
resean  h  under  the  din  igineer- 

ing  fai  ulty  membei   P    |:  CH  E  H395. 

CH  E  H497  Honors  Thesis  1(1,0)  Preparation  of 
honors  thesis  based  on  research  conducted  in 
CH  E  H395  and  H495.  Preq:  CH  E  H495. 

CH  E  499  Creative  Inquiry— Chemical  and  Biomo- 
lecular  Engineering  1-4' 1-4,0)  In  consul) 
with  and  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member, 
students  pursue  scholarly  activities  individually  or 
in  teams.  These  creative  mquir. 
interdisc  iplinary.  Arrangements  with  mentors  must 
be  established  prior  to  registr  ttii  >n.  May  be  repeated 
tor  a  maximum  of  eight  ,  redits 

CHEMISTRY 

Professors:  G.  D.  Chumanov,  M.  M.  Cooper,  S.  E.  Creager, 
D.  D.  DesMarteau,  R.  K.  Dieter,  L.  A.  Echegoyen, 
S.-J.  Hwu,  A.  L.  Kh.  ill  idenk, ..  |.  W.  K  .lis.  R.  K.  Marcus, 
W.  T  Pennington  Jr.,  D.  W.  Smith  Jr.,  S.  J.  Stuart, 
Y.-P.  Sun;  .Associate  Professors:}.  R.  Appling,  D.  P.  Arya, 
J.  Brumaghim,  J.  D.  McNeill,  D.  Perahia; 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  N.  Anker,  G.  Bhattacharyya,  K. 
A.  Christensen,  B.  N.  Dominy,  R.  C.  Smith;  Lectur- 
ers: L.  E.  Echegoyen,  S.  R.  Ellenberger.  N.  P.  (  ri 
S.  Hepburn,  A.  Kitaygorodsky,  S.  O'Connor. 
K.  A.  Pressprich,  S. !.  Schvaneveldt,  D.  F.  D. Taylor,  D. 
G.  VanDerveer;  Visiting  Assistant  Professors:  M.  L  Doerr. 
K.  Rillings;  Visiting  Instructor:  B.  S.  Lewis 

CH  101,  H101  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)  Intro- 
duction to  the  elementary  concepts  of  chemistry 
through  classroom  and  1  xpenence. 

Emphasizes  chemical  reactions  and  the  use  of 
symbolic   representation,  the  mole  concept  and 
its  applications  and  molecular  structure.  Credit 
toward  a  degree  will  be  given  tor  only  oru 
101  and   105.  Preq  or  Coreq:  CMPT  s 
higher;  or  MTHSC  101,  11  i  105. 

CH  102,  H102  General  Chemistry  4(3,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  CH  101,  treating  solutions,  rat 
reactions,  chemical  equilibrium,  electrochemistry, 
chemistry  of  selected  elements,  and  an  introduction 
to  organic  chemistry  (  redit  toward  a  degree  will 
be  given  tor  only  one  of  OH  102  or  106.  Preq:  CH 
101  with  a  C  or  better. 
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Courses  ot  Instruction 


CH  105  Chemistry  in  Context  I  4(3,3)  The  chem- 
istry of  societal  issues,  including  air  quality,  global 
warming,  acid  rain,  and  alternative  energy  sources 
is  discussed  in  the  context  of  their  impact  on  soci- 
ety. May  not  be  taken  as  a  prerequisite  for  organic 
chemistry.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  101  or  105. 

CH  106  Chemistry  in  Context  II  4(3,3)  Continu- 
ation of  CH  105.  Topics  include  the  chemistry  of 
nuclear  energy,  new  energy  sources,  nutrition, 
medicines,  new  materials,  and  genetic  engineer- 
ing. May  not  be  taken  as  a  prerequisite  for  organic 
chemistry.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  102  or  106.  Preq:  CH  101  or  105. 

CH  141  Chemistry  Orientation  1(1,0)  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  demonstrations  devoted  to  health 
and  safety  in  chemistry  laboratories;  use  of  the 
chemical  literature;  and  career  planning.  Preq: 
Concurrent  enrollment  in  CH  101. 

CH  152  Chemistry  Communication  I  2(2,0)  Meth- 
ods for  scientific  communication,  including  oral, 
written,  and  electronic  formats.  Service-learning 
projects  engage  participants  with  community  needs 
pertaining  to  chemistry  issues. 

CH  199  Creative  Inquiry-Chemistry  I  1-4(14,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits. 

CH  201  Survey  of  Organic  Chemistry  4(3,3) 
Introduction  to  organic  chemistry  emphasizing 
nomenclature,  classes  of  organic  compounds, 
and  chemistry  of  functional  groups.  For  students 
needing  a  one-semester  course  in  organic  chemis- 
try. Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only 
one  of  CH  201  or  223.  Preq:  CH  102  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CH  205  Introduction  to  Inorganic  Chemistry 
3(3,0)  One  semester  treatment  which  emphasizes 
the  properties  and  reactions  of  the  more  common 
chemical  elements.  Preq:  CH  102. 

CH  206  Inorganic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Introduction  to  laboratory  synthesis  and  charac- 
terization of  inorganic  compounds.  Laboratory 
sessions  consist  of  a  set  of  six  landmark  inorganic 
experiments  for  which  the  original  authors  have 
been  awarded  Nobel  prizes.  Coreq:  CH  102,  205. 

CH  223  Organic  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Introductory 
course  in  the  principles  of  organic  chemistry  and 
the  derivation  of  these  principles  from  a  study  of 
the  properties,  preparations,  and  interrelationships 
of  the  important  classes  of  organic  compounds. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
of  CH  201  or  223.  Preq:  CH  102  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

CH  224  Organic  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Continuation  of 
CH  223.  Preq:  CH  223. 

CH  227  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Synthesis  and  properties  of  typical  examples  of 
the  classes  of  organic  compounds.  Credit  toward  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH  227  or  229. 
Preq:  CH  223  or  concurrent  enrollment. 


CH  228  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Con- 
tinuation of  CH  227.  Preq:  CH  224  (or  concurrent 
enrollment)  and  227. 

CH  229  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
One-semester  laboratory  for  Chemical  Engineering 
students.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  227  or  229.  Preq:  CH  223. 

CH  299  Creative  Inquiry-Chemistry  II  1-4(14,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
ot  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits. 

CH  313  Quantitative  Analysis  3(3,0)  Fundamental 
principles  of  volumetric,  gravimetric,  and  certain 
elementary  instrumental  chemical  analyses.  Preq: 
Concurrent  enrollment  for  credit  in  CH  315  or 
317. 

CH  315  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  2(0,6) 
Laboratory  techniques  ot  volumetric,  gravimetric, 
and  elementary  instrumental  chemical  analyses. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one 
of  CH  315  or  317.  Coreq:  Concurrent  enrollment 
for  credit  in  CH  313. 

CH  317  Quantitative  Analysis  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Standard  techniques  of  analytical  chemistry- 
gravimetric,  volumetric,  and  instrumental.  Credit 
toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH 
31 5  or  317.  Coreq:  Concurrent  enrollment  for  credit 
inCH  313. 

CH  330  Introduction  to  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0) 
One-semester  treatment  of  physical  chemistry 
emphasizing  topics  that  are  especially  useful  in  the 
life  sciences,  agriculture,  and  medicine:  chemical 
thermodynamics,  equilibrium,  solutions,  kinetics, 
electrochemistry,  macromolecules,  and  surface  phe- 
nomena. Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  CH  330  or  331.  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

CH  331  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Includes  the 
gaseous  state,  thermodynamics,  chemical  equilibria, 
and  atomic  and  molecular  structure,  from  both 
experimental  and  theoretical  points  of  view.  Credit 
toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CH 
330  or  331.  Preq:  MTHSC  206,  PHYS  221. 

CH  332,  H332  Physical  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  CH  331,  including  chemical  kinetics, 
liquid  and  solid  state,  phase  equilibria,  solutions, 
electrochemistry  and  surfaces.  Preq:  CH  331  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CH  339  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Experiments  are  selected  to  be  of  maximum  value 
to  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Engineering  majors. 
Coreq:  CH  331  or  CH  E  220. 

CH  340  Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Continuation  of  CH  339.  Preq:  Concurrent  enroll- 
ment in  CH  332. 

CH  399  Creative  Inquiry-Chemistry  III  1-4(14,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits. 


CH  400  Selected  Topics  in  Chemistry  1-3(1-3,0) 
Comprehensive  study  of  topics  of  current  interest 
in  chemistry.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  twelve  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are 
covered. 

CH  402,  H402,  602  Inorganic  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Ba- 
sic principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  are  discussed 
with  special  emphasis  on  atomic  structure,  chemical 
bonding,  solid  state,  coordination  chemistry,  orga- 
nometallic  chemistry,  and  acid-base  theories.  The 
chemistry  of  certain  selected  elements  is  treated. 
Preq:  CH  331,  332. 

CH  403  Advanced  Synthetic  Techniques  2(0,6) 
Introduction  to  advanced  laboratory  techniques 
in  synthesis  and  characterization  of  inorganic  and 
organic  compounds.  Laboratory  sessions  consist 
of  a  set  of  eight  experiments  in  modern  fields  of 
chemistry,  including  superconductivity,  buckmin- 
sterfullerene,  bioinorganic  chemistry,  medicinal 
chemistry,  asymmetric  synthesis,  and  polymer 
chemistry.  Preq:  CH  227,  228,  402,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

CH  404,  H404,  604  Bioinorganic  Chemistry  3(3,0) 
Covers  fundamentals  of  bioinorganic  chemistry 
with  review  of  necessary  inorganic  and  biochemical 
concepts.  Topics  include  metal  uptake,  transport, 
and  storage  in  biological  systems;  functions  of 
metals  in  proteins;  metal  ion  interactions  with 
nucleic  acids;  physical  methods  used  in  bioinor- 
ganic chemistry;  heavy  element  toxicity,  radiophar- 
maceuticals and  other  metallodrugs.  Preq:  BIOCH 
301  or  CH  205. 

CH  411,611  Instrumental  Analysis  3(3,0)  Principles 
of  operation  and  application  of  modern  chemical 
instrumentation  in  the  field  of  analytical  chemistry. 
Topics  include  basic  electronics,  statistics,  optical, 
mass,  magnetic  resonance,  electron  and  x-ray  spec- 
troscopies, radiochemistry,  and  separation  science. 
Preq.CH  331,  332. 

CH  412  Instrumental  Analysis  Laboratory  2(0,5) 
Reinforces  principles  of  chemical  instrumenta- 
tion described  in  CH  41 1  by  practical,  hands-on 
experience.  Aspects  of  sample  preparation,  stan- 
dardization, data  acquisition  and  interpretation, 
and  report  formulation  procedures  common  in 
chemical  analyses  are  considered  for  a  range  of 
modern  instrumental  methods.  Coreq:  CH  411. 

CH  41 3,  H413  Chemistry  of  Aqueous  Systems  3(3,0) 
Study  of  chemical  equilibria  in  aqueous  systems, 
especially  natural  waters;  acids  and  bases,  dissolved 
CO,,  precipitation  and  dissolution,  oxidation- 
reduction,  adsorption,  etc.  Preq:  CH  102  or  106. 

CH  414,  614  Bioanalytical  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  selected  areas  of  importance  in  bioanalytical 
chemistry.  Fundamental  principles,  advanced 
topics,  and  applications  of  analytical  measure- 
ments of  biomolecules,  bioassays,  immunoassays, 
separations,  mass  spectrometry,  method  valida- 
tion, macromolecular  crystalography,  microscopy, 
and  imaging.  Preq:  CH  313,  411,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

CH  421,  H421,  621  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  modern  organic  chemistry  empha- 
sizing synthesis  and  mechanisms.  Preq:  CH  224, 
332,  or  equivalent. 
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CH  425,  625  Medicinal  Chemistry  H  i.O)  Survey  ol 
the  pharmaceutical  drug  discovery  process.  Cov- 
its  discovery  oi  candidate  compounds,  bioassay 
methods,  and  associated  regulatory  and  commercial 
is-.wi.-v  Case  studies  arc  selected  frorn  the  current 
literature.  Preq:  C  II  224  or  equivalent  or  consent 
oi  instructor. 

CH  427,  H427,  627  Organic  Spectroscopy  J(W) 
Survey  oi  modern  spectroscopic  techniques  used  in 
the  determination  oi  molecular  StTUC  ture.  E  mpli.i 
sizes  the  interpretation  oi  spectra:  nuclear  magnetic 
resonance,  ultraviolet,  infrared,  mass  spectroscopy, 
optical  rotators  dispersion,  and  circular  dichro- 
ism.  ftecj  One  year  each  oi  organic  chemistry  and 
physical  chemistry. 

CH  4H,  H4  55,  6 55  Atomic  and  Molecular  Struc- 
ture 5(5,0)  Introduction  to  quantum  theory  and 
its  application  to  atomic  and  molecular  systems. 
Topics  include  harmonic  oscillator,  hydrogen 
atom,  atomic  and  molecular  orbit.il  methods,  VC( 
tor  model  oi  the  atom,  aromu  spectroscopy,  and 
molecular  spectroscopy.  Preq:  CH  }32  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CH  443,  H443  Research  Problems  1-6(0,3-18) 
Original  investigation  oi  an  assigned  problem  in 
a  fundamental  branch  of  chemistry.  Work  must 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  a  member 
ot  the  Staff.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 
six  credits  Preq:  Senior  standing  m  Chemistry  or 
consent  or  instructor. 

CH  444.  H444  Research  Problems  1-6(0,3-18) 
Continuation  of  CH  44  V  Original  investigation  oi 
an  assigned  problem  in  a  fundamental  branch  ol 
chemistry.  Work  must  be  earned  out  under  the  su- 
pervision  of  a  member  of  the  staff.  May  be  tepeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Precf:  Senior  standing 
in  Chemistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CH  450  Chemistry  Capstone  3(  1,6)  Students  under- 
take capstone  projecrs  in  a  team  format.  Projects 
necessitate  the  use  of  electronic  and  print  resources, 
demonstrate  expertise  with  a  specific  instrument 
ot  experimental  technique,  require  strong  col- 
laboration within  a  team  setting,  and  produce  a 
peer-reviewed  oral  and  written  report.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CH  451,  651  Frontiers  in  Polymer  Chemistry  5(  5,0) 
Survey  ot  selected  areas  of  current  research  in  poly- 
mer science  with  particular  emphasis  on  polymer 
synthesis.  Although  a  text  is  required  tor  review  and 
reference,  course  is  primarily  literature  based  and 
focused  on  areas  of  high  impact  to  nuiltidisciplined 
technology.  Preq.CH  22  \  224.  rFC  415  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CH  452  Chemistry  Communication  II  1(1,0)  Meth- 
ods tor  scientific  communication,  including  oral. 
written,  and  electronic  formats.  Student  presenta- 
tions focus  on  current  chemical  lirerature  topics 
pertinent  to  their  CH  443  444  undergraduare 
research  or  results  of  that  work  are  appropriate. 
Preq.CH  152. 

CH  471,  671  Teaching  Chemistrs  5(5,0)  Studs  ot 
topics  in  chemistry  addressed  in  the  context  ot  coiv 
structivist  methodologies.  Abo  considers  laboratory 
ssork  and  management,  laboratory  safety,  and  the 
use  ot  technology  in  the  chemistry  classroom.  Preq: 
JOOlevel  chemistry  course  ot  high  school  teaching 
experience  or  consent  ot  instructor. 


CH  499  Creative  Inquirs-Chemistrv  IV  1-4(14,0) 
In  consultation  with  and   under  the  din 
ot   a   faculty   member,   students   pursue  siholarls 

activities  individually  or  in  teams  rhese  creative 
inquiry  projet  ts  may  be  Interdisi  u  Unary  A 

mentS  ssith  mentors  must  be  established  prioi  CO 
registration.  Mas  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot 
eight  credits. 

CHINESE 

Associate  Professors:  Y.  An,  Y.  Zhang;  Lecturer:  S.  Chen 

CHIN  101  Elementary  Chinese  4(3,1)  Introductory 
course  stressing  speaking,  listening,   ind  writing 

Attention  is  given  to  the  sound  system  ot  ( 'hmese 
to  enable  students  to  distinguish  the  tour  rones  and 

to  deselop  bask  communication  skills.  Partic  ipatii  m 
in  cultutal  activities  is  encouraged. 

CHIN  102  Elementary  Chinese  4(3,1)  Continu- 
ation of  CHIN  101.  Preq.  CHIN  101  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

CHIN  201  Intermediate  Chinese  3(3,1)  Intermedi- 
ate course  with  more  emphasis  on  communication 
skills  and  structure.  Reading  and  writing  practice 
ss  ithout  phonetic  aids;  oral  practice  in  and  outside 
the  class,  paying  special  attention  to  idiomatic  us- 
agej  introduction  to  cultural  perspeenses  through 
readings  and  cultural  activities.  Preq:  CHIN  102  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

CHIN  202  Intermediate  Chinese  3(3,1)  Continu- 
ation of  CHIN  201.  Preq:  CHIN  201  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CHIN  203  Chinese  Reading  and  Composition  I 
4(3,1)  Designed  for  students  who  already  speak 
Chinese  but  cannot  read  and  wrire  ir  well.  Cov- 
ers grammatical  points  ot  first-year  Chinese  with 
special  attention  to  reading  and  composition.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

CHIN  204  Chinese  Reading  and  Composition 
II  4(3,1)  Continuation  of  CHIN  203.  Cosers  all 
grammatical  points  of  regular  second-year  Chinese. 
Through  reading  and  discussion  of  materials  re- 
garding Chinese  linguistics,  history,  litenmire,  and 
philosophy,  students  improve  their  language  skills 
and  acquire  a  basic  knowledge  ot  Chinese  culture. 
Preq:  CHIN  203  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CHIN  297  Creative  Inquiry-Chinese  14(14,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  indisidually  or  in  teams.  Arrangements 
with  faculty  members  must  be  established  prior 
to  registration. 

CHIN  305  Chinese  Conversation  and  Composition 
1  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  language  emphasiz- 
ing vocabulary,  word-combinations,  pronunciation, 
and  comprehension.  Learning  practical  language 
skills  and  intefcultural  communication  by  Studying 
various  topics.  Preq:  CHIN  202,  204,  or  consent  ot 
department  chair. 

CHIN  306  Chinese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion 11  3(3,0)  Continuation  of  CHIN  305.  More 
practice  in  the  spoken  language  emphasizing 
vocabulary,  svord  combinations,  pronunciation. 
and  comprehension.  Learning  practical  language 
skills  and  intercultural  communication  by  study- 
ing various  topics.  Preq:  CHIN  305  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 


Oils  (PHIL)  112  Philosophy  in  tadeni  China 

»(3,0)Sec  mil   »2 
CHIN  (PHIL)  J13  Philosophy  in  Modem  China 

H3,0)See  PHIL  313. 
CHIN  H6  Chinese  for  international  trade  1  1(3,0) 

Stud 

business  a  immunirj 

phasizing  business  pract  slating 

business  Utters  and  (  t    I 

cultural  referen  vided  t. .r 

analyses  of  American  and  i  Chinese  business  behav- 
ior i  lasses  are  conducted  it  FVeq  CHIN 
202,  305  (or  concurrent  enrollm 
department  chair. 
CHIN  317  Chines,  tor  Health  Professionals  1 
)!  J,0)  Study  of  medical  concepts  and  terminology 
emphasizing  communl  ipetence  in  health- 
related  settings  in  a  (  hinese-speaking  community. 
I  designed  for  students  who  plan  to  svork  in  public 
health  related  professions.  Preq:  CHIN  202 

CHIN  397  Creative  Inquiry-Chinese  1-4(1-4,0) 
Students  tocuson  a  special  research  area  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  After  acquiring  the 
requisite  background,  students  formulate  hypothe- 
ses for  a  group  project,  develop  a  critical  framess  i  irk , 
and  iniriare  research  on  a  spec  itu  topic. 

CHIN  598  Directed  Reading  5(5,0)  Directed  read- 
ings in  Chinese  literature,  language,  sociery,  and 
culture.  Taught  in  Chinese.  Mas  be  tepeated  tot  a 
maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

CHIN  401  Pre-Modern  Chinese  Literature  in  Trans- 
lation 3(3,0)  Chinese  literature  from  8*  century 
B.C.E.  to  19'h  century  C.E.,  including  poem  . 
drama,  fiction,  and  literary  criticism.  All  readings 
and  discussions  are  in  English. 

CHIN  411  Studies  in  the  Chinese  Language  I:  Lit- 
erature 3(  3,0)  Advanced  training  in  the  spoken  and 
svTitten  language  through  readings  in  contemporary 
literature  emphasizing  vocabulary,  syntax,  and 
stylistics.  All  readings  and  discussions  are  in  Chi- 
nese. Preq:  CHIN  306  or  consent  of  insfru  I 

CHIN  412  Studies  in  the  Chinese  Language  II: 
Social  Issues  5i  5,0'  In-depth  studs  of  fetminology 
and  syntax  for  specific  subject  areas  in  contem- 
porary social  issues.  All  readings  and  discussions 
are  in  Chinese.  Preq:  CHIN  306  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

CHIN  416  Chinese  tor  International  Trade  II  I  1,0 
Study  ot  language,  concepts,  and  the  environment 
of  Chinese-speaking  markets  of  the  world.  * 

ers  sociocultural,   political,   and  economic    issues 

relevant  to  the  Chinese-speaking  business  world 
and  rhe  ramifications  of  these  issues  in 
marketing.  Classi  lucted  in  Chinese.  Pnq: 

CHIN  316  or  consenr  of  department  chair. 
CHIN  417  Chinese  for  Health  Professionals  II 
3(  5,0)  Continuation  ot  CHIN  317  with  in 
emphasis  on  managerial  aspects  of  the  health-care 
system  in  China.  Taught  in  Chinese.  Preq:  CHIN 
517  or  consenr  of  instructor. 
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CHIN  (ANTH)  418  Chinese  Culture  and  Society 
3(3,0)  Examines  basic  cultural  values  and  the  pat- 
terns of  Chinese  social  life.  Focuses  on  Chinese 
social  organization  and  interpersonal  dynamics, 
including  the  family  system,  gender  identities, 
social  exchanges  and  networks.  All  readings  and 
discussions  are  in  English.  May  not  be  used  to 
satisfy  general  foreign  language  requirements. 

CHIN  497  Creative  Inquiry-Chinese  1-4(1-4,0) 
Continuation  of  research  initiated  in  CHIN  397. 
Students  complete  their  projects  and  disseminate 
their  research  results.  Preq:  CHIN  397  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CHIN  498  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Supervised 
study  and  research  on  selected  topics  in  Chinese 
studies.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

CHIN  499  Selected  Topics  in  Chinese  Culture 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  various  social  and  cultural 
topics,  including  art  and  literature,  philosophical 
and  religious  traditions,  health  and  healing,  and 
folk  and  popular  cultures.  May  be  repeated  tor  a 
maximum  ot  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  top- 
ics are  covered.  Readings  and  discussions  are  in 
English.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  general  foreign 
language  requirements. 

CITY  AND  REGIONAL 
PLANNING 

Professors:  M.  Lauria,].  B.  London,  D.J.  Nadenicek,  Chair; 

B.  C.  Nocks;  Associate  Professors:  M.  G.  Cunningham, 
J.  T.  Farris,  S.  L.  Sperry;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor: 

C.  A.  Schively;  Lecturer:  R.  W.  Bainbridge;  Adjunct 
Professor:  G.  A.  Vander  Mey 

C  R  P  401,  601  Introduction  to  City  and  Regional 
Planning  3(3,0)  Introduces  students  from  other 
disciplines  to  city  and  regional  planning.  Spatial 
and  nonspatial  areas  of  the  discipline  are  explored 
through  a  wide  ranging  lecture/seminar  program. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

C  R  P  402,  602  Human  Settlement  3(3,0)  Overview 
of  forces  and  trends  affecting  community  growth 
and  change— historical,  ecological,  economic,  de- 
mographic, design,  and  development— pertaining  to 
human  settlement  patterns  and  their  interrelation- 
ship in  the  urbanization  process,  especially  at  the 
national,  regional,  townscape,  and  neighborhood 
scale.  Team-taught  from  various  perspectives. 
Intended  as  a  foundation  core  course  for  Master's 
in  Real  Estate  Development,  City  and  Regional 
Planning,  and  Landscape  Architecture.  Preq:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

C  R  P  403,  603  Seminar  on  Planning  Commu- 
nication 3(3,0)  In-depth  analysis  of  methods 
to  communicate  planning  and  policy  decisions 
effectively.  Familiarizes  students  with  the  various 
communicarion  skills  needed  by  planners,  policy 
makers,  and  other  professionals  ro  become  success- 
ful practitioners.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

C  R  P  (C  E)  412,  612  Urban  Transportation  Plan- 
ning 3(3,0)  See  C  E  412. 


C  R  P  434, 634  Geographic  Information  Systems  for 
Landscape  Planning  3(1,6)  Develops  competence 
in  geographic  information  systems  technology  and 
its  application  to  various  spatial  analysis  problems 
in  landscape  planning.  Introduces  basic  principles 
of  GIS  and  their  use  in  spatial  analysis  and  informa- 
tion management.  Topics  include  database  develop- 
ment and  management,  spatial  analysis  techniques, 
cartography,  critical  review  of  GIS  applications,  and 
hands-on  projects. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  S.N.  Amirkhanian,  N.  M.Aziz,  Chair;  L.  C.  Bell, 
J.  L.  Burati,  C.  H.  Juang,  S.  D.  Schiff;  Associ- 
ate Professors:  R.  D.  Andrus,  H.  S.  Atamturktur, 
M.  A.  Chowdhury,  A.  A.  Khan,  R  R.  Rangaraju, 
W.  A.  Sarasua,  F.  Y.  Testik;  Assistant  Professors:  N.  B.  Kaye, 
L  E.  Klot2,B.G.Nielson,J.H.Ogle,W.Pang,B.J.Putman, 
N.  Ravichandran;  Senior  Lecturers:  S.  F.  Csernak, 
M.  M.  Sternhagen 

C  E  199  Creative  Inquiry— Civil  Engineering  1-4 

(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion ot  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  maybe  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
four  credits. 

C  E  201,  H201  Statics  3(3,0)  Forces  and  force  systems 
and  their  external  effect  on  bodies,  principally  the 
condition  of  equilibrium.  The  techniques  of  vector 
mathematics  are  employed,  and  the  rigor  of  physical 
analysis  is  emphasized.  Preq:  PHYS  122,  MTHSC 
206  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

C  E  204  Civil  Engineering  and  Society  3(2,2)  Study 
of  the  history  and  societal  impact  of  major  civil  en- 
gineering projects  such  as  bridges,  buildings,  dams, 
tunnels,  water  supply  systems,  and  transportation 
systems.  Projects  are  examined  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern concerns  for  safety,  ethics,  and  their  economic 
and  environmental  impacts.  Preq:  Sophomore 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  206  Structural  Mechanics  4(3,3)  Builds  on  stat- 
ics to  develop  relationships  between  external  loads 
on  structural  elements  of  civil  engineering  interest 
and  the  resulting  internal  loads  and  deformations. 
Students  are  exposed  to  the  development  of  stress 
and  deformation  formulas  and  the  identification 
and  use  of  significant  mechanical  properties  of 
civil  engineering  materials.  Preq:  C  E  201.  Coreq: 
ENGR  130. 

C  E  208  Dynamics  2(2,0)  Study  of  kinetics  and 
kinematics  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  work  and 
energy,  impact  and  momentum.  Preq:  C  E  201  and 
PHYS  122.  Coreq:  MTHSC  206. 

C  E  251  Analysis  Techniques  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing 3(2,3)  Solution  to  civil  engineering  problems 
using  the  techniques  of  dimensional  analysis, 
data  analysis,  and  numerical  analyses.  The  latter 
includes  introduction  to  FORTRAN  programming, 
simulation  analysis,  and  the  numerical  solution  of 
systems  of  linear  algebraic  equations.  Preq:  ENGR 
120.  Coreq:  MTHSC  206. 


C  E  253  Civil  Engineering  Measurements  2(3,0) 
Principles  and  methods  for  measurement  of  loads, 
load  effects,  environmental  variables,  and  perfor- 
mance of  civil  engineering  systems.  Classes  integrate 
lectures  and  hands-on  applications.  Exercises  provide 
students  an  introduction  to  sensors,  basic  electrical 
circuits,  data  acquisition  systems,  and  data  analysis 
methods  used  in  civil  engineering. 

C  E  255  Geomatics  3(2,3)  Spatial  data  collection 
methods,  including  surveying,  digital  photogram- 
metry  and  remote  sensing,  and  global  positioning 
systems.  Methods  and  technologies  used  to  man- 
age, manipulate,  and  analyze  spatial  and  associated 
attribute  data,  including  geographic  information 
systems.  CoTeq:  E  G  209. 

C  E  299  Creative  Inquiry— Civil  Engineering  1-4 
(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  maybe  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
four  credits. 

C  E  301  Structural  Analysis  3(3,0)  Calculation  of 
design  loads  for  buildings  and  other  structures. 
Use  of  classical  analysis  techniques  to  determine 
support  reactions,  internal  member  forces,  and 
structural  displacements  of  statically  determinate 
and  indeterminate  structural  systems.  Preq:  C  E  206 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  311  Transportation  Engineering  Planning  and 
Design  3(3,0)  Covers  planning,  design,  and  opera- 
tion of  transportation  facilities,  including  highways 
and  airports.  Includes  economic,  safety,  and  envi- 
ronmental considerations.  Public  transit  systems 
are  covered.  Preq:  C  E  255.  Coreq:  EX  ST  301. 

C  E  321  Geotechnical  Engineering  4(3,3)  Mechani- 
cal and  physical  properties  of  soils  and  their  relation 
to  soil  action  in  problems  of  engineering,  such 
as  classification,  permeability,  shearing  strength, 
and  consolidation:  design  of  embankments  and 
retaining  walls  with  geotextiles.  Preq:  C  E  206  and 
ENGR  130. 

C  E  331  Construction  Engineering  and  Manage- 
ment 3(3,0)  Considers  construction  contracts, 
technical  specifications,  cost  estimating,  project 
scheduling,  cost  control,  materials  management, 
quality  control,  and  quality  assurance.  Preq:  Junior 
standing. 

C  E  341  Introduction  to  Fluid  Mechanics  4(3,3) 
Introduction  to  fluid  mechanics,  including  hydro- 
statics and  fluid  flow.  Includes  principles  of  mass, 
momentum,  and  energy  conservation.  Other  topics 
include  conduit  flow,  pump  systems,  and  open 
channel  flow.  Laboratory  experiments  familiarize 
students  with  laboratory  techniques  and  instrumen- 
tation. The  Effective  Technical  Communications 
Laboratory  is  used  to  prepare  a  presentation  for  a 
lab  assignment.  Preq:  C  E  208  or  E  M  202. 

C  E  342  Applied  Hydraulics  and  Hydrology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  hydrologic  cycle,  including  precipitation, 
evapotranspiration,  infiltration,  and  runoff.  In- 
cludes hydrograph  analysis,  gradually  varied  flow  in  " 
open  channel  flow,  design  of  stable  channels,  flood 
routing,  groundwater  hydraulics,  flood  frequency 
analysis,  and  hydrologic  design.  Preq:  C  E  341. 
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C  h  i S 1  Civil  Engineering  Materials  4(5,5)  Intro 
duces  students  Co  material  s<  tent  e  and  basi<  prop- 
erties of  construction  materials  such  as  aggregate, 
Portland  cement,  asphalt  cement,  concrete,  steel, 
ceramics,  wood,  and  fibers,  I  xperiments  in  lab  and 
field  trips  to  nearby  plants  arc  required,  ( )ral  and 
written  communication  skills  are  an  integral  pari 
of  this  course.  Preq  ENGR  I  JO;  (  oreq  I  X  ST  301 
orMTHSC  102, 

C  E  352  Economic  Evaluation  of  Projects  2(2,0) 
Comparison  oi  design  alternatives  based  on  en- 
gineering economic  ,m.il\sis  Introduces  present 
worth,  annual  cost,  rate  oi  return,  and  benefit-cost 
ratio  methods,  I  'se  oi  depreciation  and  taxation  in 
project  analysis. 

C  E  35  3  Professional  Seminar  1(1,0)  Discusses 
various  professional  topics  related  ti>  skills  and  tech- 
niques tor  evaluating  career  opportunities,  seeking 
and  obtain  mi:  civil  engineering  employment,  e  areer 
development,  professional  registration,  protessum.il 
ethics,  and  other  factors  necessary  tor  achieving 
sik  i  ess  in  a  professional  career.  Enables  students  to 
make  better  dec  isions  that  « ill  help  them  succeed 
in  their  careers.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

C  E  H387  Junior  Honors  Project  1-3  Studies  or 
laboratory  investigations  on  special  topics  in  the 
civil  engineering  field  which  are  of  interest  to  indi- 
s  idual  students  and  faculty  members'.  Arranged  on 
a  project  basis  tor  a  maximum  of  individual  student 
effort  under  faculty  guidance.  Mas  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Pjeq:  Junior  Standing 
in  Civil  Engineering  Senior  Departmental  Honors 
Program. 

C  E  H388  Honors  Research  Topics  1(0,2)  Survey  of 
ongoing  research  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Depart- 
ment to  identify  potential  resean  h  topics  tor  further 
individual  studs.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering  Senior  Departmental  Honors  Program. 

C  E  H389  Honors  Research  Skills  1(1,0)  Research 
problem  selection,  research  tools,  research  reports 
organization.  Preq:  C  E  H388. 

C  E  399  Creative  Inquiry— Civil  Engineering  14 
(14,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
i  it  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  acth  t- 
ties  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry 
projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  tour  credits 

C  E  401,  601  Indeterminate  and  Matrix  Structural 
Analysis  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  indeterminate  structures 
using  moment  distribution,  energy  methods  such 
as  virtual  work  and  Castigliano's  Theorem  and  the 
marrix  formulation  of  the  direct  siffness  method. 
Preq   C  1:  501  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

C  E  402  Reinforced  Concrete  Design  3(3,0)  Design 
of  reinforced  concrete  he. mis,  slabs,  columns,  and 
footings  using  ultimate  strength  design.  Includes 
an  introduction  to  working  stress  design  methods. 
Preq:  C  E  J01  or  consent  of  instructoi 

C  E  404,  604  Masonry  Structural  Design  3(  3,0) 
Introduction  to  design  of  structural  elements  for 
masonry  buildings,  including  lintels,  walls,  shear 
walls,  columns,  pilasters,  and  retaining  walls.  Re- 
inforced and  unreinforced  elements  of  concrete  or 
clay  masonry  are  designed  by  allowable  stress  and 
strength  design  methods.  Introduces  construction 
techniques,  materials,  and  terminology  used  in 
masonry.  Pro/  C  I.  402  oi  consent  of  instructor. 


C  E   406  Structural  Steel  Design    1(5,0)  Introdw 

tion  to  the  design  of  structural  elements  found 
m  steel  buildings,  in  partu  ular  the  design 

tension  mem  hers,  he. mis, ,  ol  minis,  beam  e  olunuis, 

and  connections.  I  mphasizes  th<    \ls<  -LRFD 

Spe<  ilk  at  ions  tot  sH-cl  design,  though  n  fi  i 

made  to  the  AS  D  Spec  itu  at  ion  with  COmpariSOIU 

made  where  appropriate.  Preq  i    I    101  oro 
of  instructor. 
CE  407,  607  Wood  Design  5(5,0)  Introduction  to 
wood  design  and  engineering;  pn  iperties  of  wi » d 

and  wood-based  materials;  design  of  beams,  eol- 
umns,  walls,  roofs,  panel  systems,  and  connections. 
Preq:  C  E402  oi  406,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  408,  608  Structural  Loads  and  Systems  M  5,0) 
In-depth  discussion  of  minimum  design  loads  and 
load  combinations.  Includes  overview  of  various 

steel  and  concrete  systems.  Discusses  practical  Se- 
ta tion  and  design  issues  and  design  ot  propi  i.  i,u  v 

huilding  materia!     and  ponents  siu  h  as  steel 

|oists,  diaphragms,  engineered  wood  prodiu  ts,  eti 
Preq  i    I.  206,  301. 

C  E  410,  610 Traffic  Engineering:  Operations  5(  J,0) 
Basic  characteristics  of  motor-vehicle  traffic  ,  high- 
way capacity,  applications  of  traffic  control  devices, 
traffic  design  ot  parking  facilities,  engineering 
studies,  traffic  safety,  trattk  laws  and  ordinances, 
and  public  relations.  Preq:  C  E  311  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

C  E  41 1 ,  61 1  Roadway  Geometric  Design  3(2,3)  Geo- 
metric design  of  roadways,  at-grade  intersections, 
and  interchanges  in  accordance  with  conditions 
imposed  hy  driver  ability,  vehicle  performance, 
Safety,  and  economics.  Preq:  C  I;  311  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

C  E  (C  R  P)  412,  612  Urban  Transportation 
Planning  3(3,0)  Consideration  of  urban  travel 
characteristics,  characteristics  of  transportation 
systems,  transportation  and  land-use  studies,  trip 
distribution  and  trip  assignment  models,  city 
patterns  and  subdivision  layout,  Preq:  C  E  311  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

C  E  421,  621  Geotechnical  Engineering~T)esign 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  relationship  of  local  geology 
to  soil  formations,  groundwater,  planning  of  site 
investigation,  sampling  procedures,  determina- 
tion of  design  parameters,  foundation  design,  and 
settlement  analysis.  Preq:  C  E  321  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

C  E  424,  624  Earth  Slopes  and  Retaining  Structures 
3(3,0)  C  Considers  the  principles  of  geology,  gn  tund- 
water  and  seepage,  soil  strength,  slope  stability, 
and  lateral  earth  pressure  and  their  application 
to  the  design  of  excavations,  earth  tills,  dams,  and 
earth-retaining  structures.  Preq:  C  E  321  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

C  E  433,  633  Construction  Planning  and  Schedul- 
ing 3(3,0)  Study  of  principles  and  applications 
of  the  Critical  Path  Method  (CPM)  and  Project 
Evaluation  and  Review  techniques  (PERT).  In- 
cludes project  breakdown  and  network  graphics; 
identification  of  the  critical  path  and  resulting 
floats;  definition  and  allocation  of  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  manpower  resources,  resource  leveling, 
compression,  and  other  network  adjustments;  and 
computer  applications  using  packaged  routines. 
Pro.):  C  E  331  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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C  h  4  54,  6  54  (  oiistruction  Estimating  and  Proj- 
ect Control  5(5,0)  Instruction  In  ipecifii  itions, 
i  ontrai  ts,  and  biddin  pur,  basing  .>\^\ 

subcontrai  ring  pi  ilii  i«    inting  fbi  materials, 

upplies,  subcontracts,  and  labor,  pro  edural  details 
fi  i .  dm  ''hi  ■  ■  irthwork,  retnfi  n 
and  masonry  Ah,  p  considers  overhead  and  pr, . 1 1 r 
items  Pn  ,|  i    i    131  or  consent  of  i 

v  I  436, 636  Sustainable  Construction  1(3,0)  Pres- 
ent th<  "why,  "what"  and  "how"  tor  sustainable 
construction  projects.  Students  gain  a  working 
understanding  of  how  to  minimize  the  m 

tmpai  '     of  buildings  and  cither  large-  c  on SfJ 

projects  Preq  *    I    131  or  consent  of  instructoi 
C  E  45H,  638  Construction  Support  Operations 

3(3,0)  I  'esc  ribc-s  ,u  nv  iric-s  ne<  is,,ir\  fi  ,t  the- ,  i  imple- 
tion  of  a  construction  job  although  not  spec  itu  ally 
iu:ed  as  di i,  c  t  construi  tion  activities:  general 
conditions,  iaf<  ty,  h  i  urity,  quality  assurani  e,  value 
engineering;  organizational  luppon  features  and 
typical  implemi  ntation  procedures.  Preq:  C  E  331 
and  EX  ST  301,  or  consent  of  instructoi 
C  E  443,  643  Water  Resources  Engineering  3(3,0) 
I  Ktension  of  tin-  concepts  of  fluid  mechanics  r,, 

applications  in  water  supply,  water  resource  as- 
sessment, water  transmission,  water  distribution 

networks,  pump  and  pipe  selection,  pipe  networks, 

and  analysis  of  open  channel  appurtenances  Rngq 
CE  341. 

C  E  446,  646  Flood  Hazards  and  Protective  Design 
3(3,0)  Study  of  tlood  hazards  and  methi  ds  of  pro- 
tective design  of  the  built  environment;  tleiodplain 
mapping  and  delineation;  methi  ids  fi  1  determining 
base  tlood  elevations.  Discusses  flood-resistant 
construction,  tlood  proofing,  and  govcrnmenral 
regulations.  Includes  case  studies  and  design  proj- 
ects. Coreq:  C  E  342  or  consent  < » t  instructor. 

C  E  447,  647  Stormwater  Management  3(3,0) 
I  valuation  of  peak  discharges  tor  urban  and  rural 
basins,  design  » >t  highway  drainage  structures  such 
as  inlets  and  culverts;  stormwater  and  receiving 
water  quality;  best  management  practices,  deten- 
tion and  retention  ponds,  and  erosion  and  sedi- 
ment control.  Preq:  C  E  342;  Coreq:  EE&.S  401  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  448,  648  Physical  Models  in  Hydraulics  3(2.3) 
Tools  and  techniques  of  physic  al  mi  deling  to  aid 
in  design  ot  ceimplex  hydraulic  systems.  Students 
participate  in  construction,  operation,  and  testing 
of  physical  models  ro  soke-  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing design  problems  Experimental  design  and 
operation  are  covered  FYeq  (  I  ^42  or  consent 
of  instructor, 

C  E  449,  649  Hydraulic  Structures  5(  3,0)  Design 

methods  and  procedures  are  taught  K>r  a  variety  of 
hydraulic  structures,  including  intake  structures, 
complex  open-channel  and  closed  conduit  control 
structures,  transitions,  spillways,  small  dam,  and 
pond  design.  Field  trips  to  actual  hydraulic  strue- 
tutes  may  be  included.  Precj.  C  t  542  or  eonsent 
of  instrik  1. 11 

C  E  455,  655  Properties  of  Concrete  and  Asphalt 
3(2,3)  Properties  of  aggregate,  concrete,  and  asphalt 
are  discussed,  t.  oncrete  and  asphalt  mix  designs 
are  conducted  in  the  laboratory.  Preq  *-  E  351  and 
EX  ST  301,  <.»r  consent  ot  instructor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


C  E  456  Pavement  Design  and  Construction  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  design  methods,  construction 
practices,  maintenance  strategies,  and  decision 
making  process  related  to  pavements.  Other  topics, 
such  as  environmental  considerations  and  special 
pavement  types  and  materials,  are  also  covered. 
Preq:  C  E  311  and  351  or  equivalent;  Coreq:  C  E 
321  or  equivalent. 

C  E  457  Materials  Testing  and  Inspection  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  role  of  testing  and  inspection 
professionals  in  civil  engineering  projects.  Uses  a 
practical  approach  to  applying  concepts  to  real-world 
situations  through  the  completion  of  several  team 
projects  such  as  material  characterization,  construc- 
tion QC/QA,  forensic  evaluation,  and  proposal  de- 
velopment. Preq:  C  E  321  and  351  or  equivalent. 

C  E  459  Capstone  Design  Project  3(1,6)  Students 
apply  creativity  with  their  engineering  knowledge 
in  the  solution  of  open-ended  civil  engineering 
problems.  Problems  are  formulated  and  solutions 
are  evaluated  by  faculty  and  practicing  engineers. 
Communication  skills  are  developed  through 
presentations,  correspondence  and  project  reports. 
Preq:  All  required  300-level  C  E  courses  and  a 
Technical  Design  Requirement. 

C  E  462,  662  Coastal  Engineering  I  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  coastal  and  oceanographic  engineering  prin- 
ciples, including  wave  mechanics,  wave-structure 
interaction,  coastal  water-level  fluctuations,  coastal- 
zone  processes,  and  design  considerations  for  coastal 
structures  and  beach  nourishment  projects.  Preq: 
C  E  341  or  consent  of  instructor. 

C  E  482,  682  Groundwater  and  Contaminant 
Transport  3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  groundwa- 
ter hydrology  and  transport  of  contaminants  in 
groundwater  systems;  groundwater  system  charac- 
teristics; steady  and  transient  flow;  well  hydraulics, 
design,  and  testing;  contaminant  sources,  move- 
ment and  transformations.  Preq:  C  E  341.  Coreq: 
EE&.S  401. 

C  E  H487  Senior  Honors  Project  1-3  Studies  or 
laboratory  investigations  on  special  topics  in  civil 
engineering  which  are  of  interest  to  individual  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members.  Arranged  on  a  project 
basis  for  a  maximum  of  individual  student  effort 
under  faculty  guidance.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
in  Civil  Engineering  Senior  Departmental  Honors 
Program. 

C  E  H488  Honors  Research  1  2-3  Individual  research 
under  the  direction  of  a  Civil  Engineering  faculty 
member.  Preq:  C  E  H389. 

C  E  H489  Honors  Research  II  3(3,0)  Individual 
research  under  the  direction  of  a  Civil  Engineering 
faculty  member.  Preq:  C  E  H488 

C  E  490  Special  Projects  1-3(1-3,0)  Studies  or 
laboratory  investigations  on  special  topics  in  civil 
engineering  which  are  of  interest  to  individual 
students  and  staff  members.  Arranged  on  a  proj- 
ect basis  with  a  maximum  of  individual  student 
effort  and  a  minimum  of  staff  guidance.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq: 
Senior  standing. 

C  E  491,  691  Selected  Topics  in  Civil  Engineering 
1-6(1-6,0)  Structured  study  of  civil  engineering 
topics  not  found  in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


C  E  499  Creative  Inquiry— Civil  Engineering  1-4 

(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  maybe  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
four  credits. 

CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 

C  U  101  University  Success  Skills  2(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  a  variety  of  topics  critical  to  students'  suc- 
cess. Topics  include  time  management,  goal  setting, 
test  taking,  campus  resources  and  policies,  critical 
thinking,  and  diversity.  Students  are  given  oppor- 
tunities to  discover  and  practice  many  procedures, 
techniques,  and  tips.  Limited  to  freshmen  and  first 
semester  transfer  students. 

COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE, 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

CAAH  201  Cultural  Literacies  Across  Media  3(3,0) 
Hands-on  practicum  course  in  which  students 
reflect  critically  on  the  cultural,  aural,  visual,  pro- 
fessional and  technological  literacies  learned  as  a 
result  of  a  semester-long  study  abroad  experience. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Enrollment  in  a  study  abroad  program  and  ENGL 
103,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 
AND  SCIENCE 

CES  101  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills  with 
Recitation  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  engineering 
disciplines.  Students  study  spreadsheets  and  obtain 
graphical  solutions.  They  complete  team-based 
design  projects.  Provides  a  recitation  for  students 
who  are  not  calculus-ready.  Credit  toward  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  CES  101  or  102.  Coreq: 
MTHSC  103  or  105. 

CES  102,  H 102  Engineering  Disciplines  and  Skills 
2(1,2)  Provides  solid  foundation  of  skills  to  solve  en- 
gineering problems.  Students  demonstrate  problem 
solving  techniques  with  spreadsheets,  dimensions 
and  units;  use  modeling  techniques  and  interpret 
validity  of  experimental  results.  Students  design 
projects  on  multi-discipline  teams.  Introduces  pro- 
fessional and  societal  issues  appropriate  to  engineer- 
ing. Various  forms  of  technical  communication  are 
emphasized.  Coreq:  MTHSC  104  or  106. 

CES  1 10  Engineering  and  Science  Workshop  1(0,2) 
Workshop  that  addresses  issues  and  opportunities 
for  women  in  science  and  engineering.  Designed  to 
help  students  succeed  in  engineering  and  science 
by  strengthening  their  problem-solving,  leadership, 
and  teamwork  skills  and  by  introducing  them  to 
female  role  models  and  mentors  in  engineering 
and  science. 

CES  190,  H190  Creative  Inquiry  in  Engineering 
and  Science  I  1-3(1-3,0)  Individual  or  group  proj- 
ects in  engineering  and/or  science.  Projects  may  be 
interdisciplinary  and  involve  analysis,  design,  and/ 
or  implementation.  Instruction  in  methods,  tools, 
and  equipment  will  be  included  when  appropriate. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 


CES  290,  H290  Creative  Inquiry  in  Engineering 
and  Science  II  1-3(1-3,0)  Individual  or  group  proj- 
ects in  engineering  and/or  science.  Projects  may  be 
interdisciplinary  and  involve  analysis,  design,  and/ 
or  implementation.  Instruction  in  methods,  tools, 
and  equipment  will  be  included  when  appropriate. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Sophomore  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

CES  390,  H390  Creative  Inquiry  in  Engineering 
and  Science  III  l-3(  1-3,0)  Individual  or  group  proj- 
ects in  engineering  and/or  science.  Projects  may  be 
interdisciplinary  and  involve  analysis,  design,  and/ 
or  implementation.  Instruction  in  methods,  tools, 
and  equipment  will  be  included  when  appropriate. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

CES  403,  603  Career  Success  in  Research  and 
Development  1(1,0)  Assists  students  in  making 
personal  and  professional  transition  into  industrial 
research  careers.  Introduces  and  demonstrates  prac- 
tical advice  and  techniques  to  help  students  avoid 
early  career  land  mines.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in 
engineering  or  science  discipline. 

CES  490,  H490  Creative  Inquiry  in  Engineering 
and  Science  IV  1-3(1-3,0)  Individual  or  group  proj- 
ects in  engineering  and/or  science.  Projects  may  be 
interdisciplinary  and  involve  analysis,  design,  and/ 
or  implementation.  Instruction  in  methods,  tools, 
and  equipment  will  be  included  when  appropriate. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

COMMUNICATION  STUDIES 

Professors:  B.  E.  Denham,  K.  W.  Hawkins,  Chair; 
Associate  Professor:  A.  C.  Billings;  Assistant  Professors: 
S.  L.  Holland,  K.  O.  Jones,  D.  R.  Novak,  D.  P.  Wolfe; 
Lecturers:  A.  C.  Billings,  D.  B.  Conley,  A.  Z.  Davis, 
M.  D.  Drye,  C.  P.  Dupre,  M.  H.  Glaser,  H.  E.  Hoover, 
C.  A.  Lossie,  C.  S.  Parsons,  E.  R.  Smith,  J.  S.  Wood 

COMM  101  Communication  Academic  and  Profes- 
sional Development  I  1(1,0)  Introduces  students  to 
General  Education  and  Communication  Studies 
major  requirements,  explains  connections  between 
general  education  and  major  courses,  explores  ca- 
reers in  communication,  and  prepares  students  to 
develop  digital  portfolios,  resumes,  and  interview 
skills  specific  to  communication  professions  and/or 
graduate  school.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

COMM  107  Media  Representations  of  Science  and 
Technology  3(3,0)  Examines  mediated  representa- 
tions of  science  and  technology  from  a  communica- 
tion perspective.  Attention  is  paid  to  portrayals/ 
coverage  of  science  and  technology  in  popular  film, 
television,  Internet,  journalism,  and  other  media. 
Students  examine  an  array  of  theoretical  issues  and 
case  studies  in  this  area. 

COMM  150  Introduction  to  Human  Communi- 
cation 3(2,2)  Overview  of  theoretical  approaches 
to  the  study  of  communication,  including  the 
theory  and  practice  of  interpersonal/small  group/ 
intercultural/public  communication.  Includes  a 
laboratory. 

COMM  162  Forensic  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Research, 
preparation,  and  practice  leading  to  participation 
in  on-campus  and  intercollegiate  debate  and  indi- 
vidual events  competition.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  four  credits. 
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COMM  16  5  Advanced  Forensic  Laboratory  1(0,  3) 
Advanced  research,  preparation,  and  pi 
leading  to  continued  participation  in  on-campus 
and  intercollegiate  debate  and  iiuIivk1u.iI  events 
competition.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  oi 
tour  credits.  Preq:  COMM  162. 

COMM  201  Introduction  to  Communication 
Studies  4(3,2)  Introduces  <■  lommunication  Studies 
majors  to  and  prepares  them  tor  continued  study  in 
rlu-  discipline  by  providing  them  w  ith  an  overview 
ot  important  issues,  areas  oi  study,  and  approac  hes 
to  the  field.  Includes  a  writing  laboratory  experi- 
ence. Pro/:  COMM  101. 

COMM  250,  H250  Public  Speaking  5(3,1)  Practi- 
cal instruction  in  public  speaking;  practice  in 
the  preparation,  delivery,  and  criticism  oi  short 
speeches.  Develops  an  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge ot  the  process  of  communication.  Includes 
a  laboratory. 

COMM  300  Communication  in  a  World  Context 
3(3,0)  In-depth  examination  of  differences  in  com- 
munication practice-,  and  meanings  seen  through 
a  global  perspective.  Precj:  COMM  201  with  aCoi 
better  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

COMM  301  Communication  Theory  3(5,0)  Stu 
dents  explore  the  breadth  and  depth  ot  theories 
within  the  major  frameworks  ot  the  communica- 
tion studies  discipline.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a 
C  or  better. 

COMM  502  Mass  Communication  Theory  5(  5,0) 
Survey  of  the  breadth  and  history  ot  theories  ot 
mass  ( 1  immunication  and  mass  media  from  the  19,h 
century  to  the  present.  Emphasizes  contemporary 
schools  ot  thought,  theoretical  debates,  and  the 
continuing  controversies  m  the  field.  Preq:  COMM 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  505  Communication  Law  and  Ethics  5(  5,0) 
Major  topics  in  communication  law  and  tree  expres 
sion  and  in  communication  ethics.  Preq:  COMM 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

COMM  304  Youth,  Media,  and  Culture  3(3,0) 
Grounded  in  the  cultural  studies  paradigm,  exam- 
ines the  relationship  among  youth,  mass  media, 
and  popular  culture.  Focuses  on  issues  such  as  how 
youth  are  portrayed  in  media,  how  youth  navigate 
the  products  of  mass  media/culmre,  and  how  youth 
creates  its  own  media  culture.  Preq  COMM  201 
with  a  (  !  ot  better  or  consent  ot  instruc  ti  ii 

COMM  505  Persuasion  5(5,0)  Stud)  of  the  processes 
by  which  communication  influences  attitudes, 
beliefs,  and  behaviors  in  our  personal,  sou.il, 
civic,  and  professional  lives.  After  discussion  of 
definitional  and  methodological  issues,  particular 
theories  of  persuasion  are  examined.  Treatment 
of  political,  marker-driven,  and  social  persuasion 
concludes  the  course.  Preq  COMM  201  withal' 
or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  506  Discourse,  Criticism,  and  Society 
3(3,0)  Students  explore  theoretical!)  grounded 
methods  ot  critical  and  cultural  description, 
analysis,  interpretation,  and  evaluation  of  public 
discourse.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  I '  or  better. 


COMM  507  Public  Communication  of  si  ience  and 
Technology  5(3,01  Examines  the  role  of  science 
and  technology  in  society  from  a  communication 
perspective.  Particulai  attention  is  paid  to  this 
dynamic  in  public  culture.  Students  examine  an 
array  of  theoretical  issues  and  case  studies  in  tins 
area  Preq:<  OMM  201  withal  or  better  or  consent 
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COMM  50K  Public  Communication  and  Popular 

Culture  3(3,0)  Examines  artifacts  of  populai 

culture,  paying  particulai  attention  to  their  rela- 
tionship CO  politics  and  puhlk  lite.  Explores  the 
structures  and  constraints  of  the  i  ulture  industry. 
Students  apply  communication  principles  to  vari- 
ous examples.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  Cor  bettei 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
COMM  509  Visual  Discourse  and  the  Public  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  role  of  visuality  in  society  and  the 

cultural  implications  tor  ways  of  seeing.  Using  visual 
artifacts  ot  various  types,  students  learn  the  logic  of 
visual  representation.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  Cor 
better  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

COMM  510  Quantitative  Research  Methods  in 
Communication  Studies  5(5,0)  Explores  methods 
of  quantitative  communication  inquiry,  including 
theory  research  relationship,  conducting  studies, 
and  utilizing  statistical  software.  Methods  may 
include  experiments,  surveys,  and  content  analysis. 
Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better. 

COMM  511  Qualitative  Research  Methods  in 
Communication  Studies  5(3,0)  Explores  methods 
of  qualitative  communication  inquiry,  including 
theory  research  relationship  and  conducting 
studies.  Methods  may  include  interviewing,  focus 
groups,  textual  analysis,  and  ethnography.  Preq: 
COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better. 

COMM  515  Critical  Discourse  Theory  5(3,0) 
Introduction  to  a  variety  of  theoretical  concepts  as- 
sociated with  the  critical  study  of  public  discourse. 
Students  analyze  theories  related  to  the  9trategi<  use 
ot  language  and  its  epistemological  characteristics. 
Theoretical  topics  may  include  critical/cultural 
studies,  visual  communication,  ideologyVpersona, 
social  change,  and  identity  studies.  Preq:  COMM 
201  with  a  C  or  better. 

COMM  (W  S)  316  Girlhood,  Media,  and  Popular 
Culture  3(5,0)  Explores  how  the  mass  media  and 
popular  culture  contribute  to  social  constructions 
of  girlhood.  Employing  the  critical  lens  ot  feminist 
and  communication  theories,  students  examine 
mediated  depictions  of  girls  as  well  as  how  girls 
ac  tively  produce  and  negotiate  media  and  popular 
culture.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
W  S  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  320  Electronic  Journalism  3(2,2)  Explores 
both  the  philosophy  of  journalism  and  the  applied 
skills  of  the  journalist.  Students  produce  news 
content  in  a  variety  of  electronic  formats. 

COMM  525  Sports  Communication  3(5,0)  I  overs 
fundamentals  of  communicating  in  a  sports  envi 
ronment.  Includes  the  basics  of  communicating  foi 
print  and  broadcast  news,  as  well  as  communic  nine 
tor  public  relations  and  sports  information.  Also 
covers  ethical  considerations  and  the  role  of  sports 
in  American  culture.  Prec]  (  OMM  201  with 
better  or  consent  ot  instructor 
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COMM   )26  Public   Relations  in  Sports  »(3,0) 

Fbc  uses  i.ii  the  preparation  of  pri ifessii inal    port 
munication  materials  tor  both  internal  and 
external  audiences,  topic  -  inc  tude  the  met  hanic  - 
ofen  iting  press  releases  and  other  material 
as  techniques  in  managing  crises  Preq  (  c 'MM  201 
with  a  (   "i  bettei  oi  con  lent  of  instrui  >  n 

COMM  527  Sports  Media  Criticism  1(3,0)  Student! 
in-depth  undc  rsl  inding  of  ports  i  ommunic  a- 
tion  issues  through  critically  analyzing  actual  media 
coverage  of  sporting  events,  addressing  social  issues 
invoked  in  college  and  professional  sports,  and 
developing  an  understanding  ot  sports  promotion 
and  advertising  Preq  *  (  'MM  201  with  a  <  or  bet- 
tei ot  ii .iisent  . it  instrui  t> u 

COMM   550  Nonverbal  Communication   3(3,0) 

Develops  a  knowledge  of  the  function  ofm  inverbal 
behaviors  in  human  interac  di  m   This  inclu  I 
study  of  gesture  ain!  i  t,  physical  appear- 

ance,  vocal  behavior,  immediacy,  tune  and  space, 
and  intercultural  different  es.  Pn  imotes  understand- 
ing of  nonverbal  rules.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C 
or  better  or  consent  of  instTU)  0  ■( 

COMM  348  Interpersonal  Communication  31  3,0) 
Survey  of  the  theories  and  research  in  interpersonal 
communication  with  emphasis  on  the  application 
of  research  findings  and  developmental  strategies 
for  intra-  and  intercultural  relationships.  Preq: 
COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  con- 
instruc  tor. 

COMM  350  Small  Group  and  Team  Communi- 
cation 3(5,0)  Examines  the  principles  and  skills 
involved  in  effective  small-group  communication. 
Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

COMM  555  Principles  of  Public  Relations  3(3,0) 
Students  learn  the  principles,  theories,  process,  his- 
tory  and  contexts  ot  public  relations.  Preq:  COMM 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instruc  ti  ir. 

COMM  356  Stakeholder  Communication  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  external  Stakehc  lldeTS  5UC  h  as  the  media, 
the  community,  and  the  government.  Students  learn 
theory-  and  research-based  communication  tactics 
to  manage  various  stakeholder  relationships.  Precj: 
COMM  355  or  consent  ot  instrui  r<  <r 

COMM  361  Argumentation  and  Debate  5i  5,0) 
bask  principles  of  argumentation  with  emphasis 
on  developing  skills  in  argumentative  speech.  The 
role  of  the  adw  icate  in  contemporary  society  with  an 
emphasis  on  and  an  appreciation  ot  formal  debate 
Preq:  COMM  250  or  consent  of  instructor 

COMM  562  Communication  and  Conflict  Manage- 
ment 5(5,0)  Introduces  the  study  of  communica- 
tion practices  in  conflict  situations  within  various 
personal  and  professional  settings.  Emphasis 
is  on  the  central  role  of  communication  in  the 
understanding  and  management  of  conflii  I 
(  OMM  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of 
instrik  tor 

COMM  364  Organizational  Communication 
>  5,0)  Examination  of  the  process,  theories,  and 
techniques  of  communications  within  small  groups 
and  other  organized  bodies.  Preq:  ( '.OMM  201  with 
a<    or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


COMM  366  Special  Topics  in  Communication 
Studies  3(3,0)  Consideration  of  select  major  areas 
of  study  in  the  field.  With  consent  of  department 
chair,  may  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  15  credits, 
but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered. 

COMM  368  Applied  Communication  3(3,0)  Stu- 
dents apply  communication  theory,  research  and 
processes  to  understanding  a  variety  of  practical 
situations  and  communication  contexts.  Addresses 
the  history,  purpose,  practices  and  ethics  of  applied 
communication  research.  Preq:  COMM  301  with  a 
C  or  better  and  at  least  one  ot  COMM  306,  310,  or 
311  with  a  C  or  better,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  369  Political  Communication  3(3,0)  Exami- 
nation of  American  political  rhetoric  after  1900, 
focusing  on  such  notable  speakers  as  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  390  Communication  Studies  Internship 
3(0,9)  Preplanned,  preapproved,  faculty-supervised 
internship  provides  Communication  Studies  ma- 
jors with  field  experience  in  areas  related  to  their 
curriculum.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior 
standing,  consent  of  faculty  advisor. 

COMM  399  Creative  Inquiry  in  Communication 
Studies  1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue 
small  group  work  on  a  particular  research  topic  or 
practical  problem.  Arrangements  with  mentors 
must  be  established  prior  to  registration.  Content 
varies.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine 
credits.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  402  Mass  Communication:  History  and 
Criticism  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  mass 
communication  in  America,  including  discussions 
of  history,  theory,  and  current  issues  in  television, 
film,  popular  music,  telecommunications,  and 
other  media.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  405  Public  Contest  and  Change  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  role  of  public  communication  in  the 
process  of  contesting  social  values  and  practices  and 
in  the  subsequent  change  that  sometimes  occurs. 
Students  explore  the  public's  relationship  with 
mass  media  as  well  as  other  forms  of  communica- 
tion practices  that  can  produce  cultural  change. 
Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  305  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  425  Advanced  Sports  Communication 
3(3,0)  Combination  seminar  and  primary  research 
class  that  explores  contemporary  sports  communi- 
cation issues.  Students  write  position  papers  on 
seminar  topics  and  conduct  primary  research  on 
sports  communication  topics  of  their  choice.  Preq: 
COMM  325  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  (ENGL)  451,  651  Film  Theory  and  Criti- 
cism 3(2,3)  See  ENGL  451. 

COMM  455  Gender  Communication  3(3,0)  Ex- 
plores the  ways  communication  behavior  and  per- 
ceptions of  communication  behavior  are  affected 
by  gender.  The  effects  of  gender  on  a  variety  of 
communication  contexts  are  examined,  including 
interpersonal,  small  group,  organizational,  and 
mass  communication.  Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C 
or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 


COMM  456  Strategic  Communication  for  Social 
Change  3(3,0)  In-depth  examination  and  applica- 
tion of  the  strategic  use  of  communication  for 
creating  social  change.  Preq:  COMM  310  or  311; 
356;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  462  Communication  and  Negotiation 
3(3,0)  Building  on  the  concepts  and  practices  of 
conflict  management,  students  develop  knowledge 
and  skills  for  distributive  bargaining  and  integrative 
negotiation  climates.  Focuses  on  the  objectives, 
goals,  positions,  interests,  tactic,  and  other  ele- 
ments to  negotiate  successfully  in  a  variety  of  situa- 
tions. Preq:  COMM  362  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  464,  664  Advanced  Organizational 
Communication  3(3,0)  Application  of  speech 
communication  methodology  to  the  analysis  ot 
organizational  communication  processes.  Students 
study  methods  of  organizational  communication 
analysis  and  intervention.  Preq:  COMM  364  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  470,  670  Communication  and  Health 
3(3,0)  Considers  institutional  and  health  care 
communication  issues  as  well  as  the  relationship 
between  social  issues,  communication,  and  health. 
Preq:  COMM  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

COMM  480  Intercultural  Communication  3(3,0) 
Introduces  the  process  of  communication  between 
and  among  individuals  from  different  cultures 
or  subcultures.  Emphasizes  the  effect  of  cultural 
practices  within  various  communication  relational 
contexts  such  as  interpersonal,  small  group,  and 
organizational  communication.  Preq:  COMM  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

COMM  (ENGL)  491,  691  Classical  Rhetoric  3(3,0) 
See  ENGL  491. 

COMM  (ENGL)  492,  692  Modern  Rhetoric  3(3,0) 
See  ENGL  492. 

COMM  495  Creative  Inquiry  Seminar  3(3,0)  In- 
depth  exploration  and  analysis  of  a  special  topic  in 
Communication  Studies,  culminating  in  a  senior 
project  documented  in  written,  oral,  visual  and/ 
or  multimedia  presentations.  Topics  vary  based 
on  faculty  expertise  and  research  interests.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  in  Communication  Studies  and  COMM 
301,  302,  or  315  with  a  C  or  better. 

COMM  H496  Honors  Creative  Inquiry  Capstone 
3(3,0)  Capstone  course  for  honors  students  in  the 
department's  creative  inquiry  sequence.  Working 
with  their  departmental  honors  advisor,  students 
apply  theoretical  understanding  and  research  skills 
in  completing  a  written  product  of  conference  or 
publication  length/quality.  Must  be  taken  for  a 
total  of  six  credits  over  the  course  of  two  semesters. 
Preq:  Two  of  the  following:  COMM  306,  310,  311 
each  with  a  C  or  better;  Senior  standing  in  Com- 
munication Studies. 

COMM  498  Communication  Academic  and  Profes- 
sional Development  II  1(1,0)  Students  reflect  upon 
curricular  relationships  among  general  education, 
major,  and  minor  courses.  They  complete  and 
revise  digital  portfolios  for  presentation  to  the 
major,  University,  graduate  schools,  or  potential 
employers.  Students  participate  in  resume  build- 
ing, job  seeking,  and  interviewing  activities.  Preq 
or  Coreq:  COMM  495  or  H496. 
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COMM  499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Tutorial 
work  for  students  with  special  interests  or  projects 
in  communication  studies  outside  the  scope  of 
existing  courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
nine  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

COMMUNITY  AND  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

See  also  courses  listed  under  Applied  Economics. 

Professors:  C.  E.  Curtis  Jr.,  M.  Espey,  D.  W.  Hughes; 
Associate  Professors:  R.  D.  Lamie,  S.  R.  Templeton; 
Assistant  Professors:  K.  A.  Boys,  K.  L.  Robinson 

CRD  (SOC)  235  Introduction  to  Leadership  3(3,0) 
SeeSOC235. 

C  R  D  335  Leadership  in  Organizations  and  Com- 
munities 3(3,0)  Students  present  leadership  mod- 
els, principles,  skills,  negotiation  techniques,  and 
practices  to  improve  effectiveness  in  organizations 
and  communities;  use  current  theory  and  research 
findings  to  evaluate  effective  leadership;  demon- 
strate the  role  of  effective  leadership  in  shaping 
future  organizations  and  social  structures  in  public 
and  private  sectors.  Preq:  Introductory  course  in  a 
social  science  (sociology  recommended). 

CRD  336  Community  Development  Methods 
3(3,0)  Research  methodology  is  applied  to  com- 
munity, leadership,  and  economic  development. 
Steps  include  problem  identification,  data  collec- 
tion, analysis,  and  interpretation.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  case  study  approach,  applied  research 
design,  data  collection  options,  and  computer- 
based  analysis  of  community-based  data  to  generate 
findings  and  implications  for  policy  change.  Preq: 
CRD  335,  EX  ST  301  or  equivalent. 

CRD  (AP  EC)  357  Natural  Resources  Economics 
3(3,0)  Principles  and  problems  involved  in  the  use 
of  soil,  water,  forest,  and  mineral  resources,  with 
special  emphasis  on  economic  aspects  of  alternative 
methods  of  resource  utilization.  Preq:  AP  EC  202, 
ECON  200  or  211. 

C  R  D  (AP  EC,  HLTH)  361  Introduction  to  Health- 
Care  Economics  3(3,0)  Introductory  course  in 
which  students  learn  the  basic  economics  of  the 
institutions  comprising  the  health-care  industry. 
Topics  include  the  underlying  supply,  demand, 
and  institutional  factors  impacting  health-care 
availability  and  cost  of  health  care. 

C  R  D  (AP  EC)  411,  611  Regional  Impact  Analysis 
3(3,0)  Techniques  for  analysis  of  the  growth  and 
decline  of  regions,  including  economic-base  theory, 
shift  share,  regional  input-output,  regional  econo- 
metric models,  and  fixed  impact  models.  Preq: 
AP  EC  202  or  ECON  211  and  212. 

C  R  D  (AP  EC)  412,  612  Regional  Economic 
Development  Theory  and  Policy  3(3,0)  Develop- 
ment of  rural  economic  activity  in  the  context  of 
historical,  theoretical,  and  policy  aspects  of  friction 
associated  with  spatial  separation.  Considers  loca- 
tion factors,  transfer  costs,  location  patterns,  and 
regional-growth  policy.  Preq:  AP  EC  202  or  ECON 
211  or  equivalent. 


CRD  (AP  EC)  491  Internship,  Agribusiness,  and 
Community  and  Rural  Development  1-6(0,2-12) 
Internship  under  faculty  supervision  in  an  ap- 
proved  agency 01  tirm.  [ntemships  provide  Btudents 
with  work  experience  in  agribusiness  or  commu- 
nity and  rural  development.  Students  submit  a 
comprehensive  report  within  one  week  of  the  end 
o!  the  internship.  A  maximum  of  six  internship 
credits  may  be  earned.  Preq:  Junior  standing  and 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 

CRD  492,  692  Case  Study  Project  3(  5,0)  Capstone 
course  engaging  students  in  in-depth  case  study 
projects  in  community  and  economic  development 
Designed  to  enhance  professional  development, 
career  interests,  and  practical  experience.  Students 
may  participate  m  an  internship,  field  experience, 
service  learning  activity,  or  investigation  ot  .1  com- 
munity, leadership,  or  economic  development 
topic .  I\q.  CRD  336  and  consent  of  instrut  toi 

C  R  D  (AP  EC)  494  Creative  Inquiry— Community 
and  Rural  Development  1-3(1-3,0)  Multi-semestei 
commitment  to  participate  in  agricultural  and  ap- 
plied economics  and  community  and  economic 
development  related  research  experience  for  stu- 
dents working  in  teams,  mentored  and  directed 
by  a  faculty  member.  Students  learn  to  collect, 
analyze,  evaluate,  and  present  information.  Suit- 
able tor  inclusion  in  the  student's  e-porrfolio.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Professors:  A. T.  Duchowski,  R.  M.  Geist  III,  J.  E.  Gilbert, 
Human-Centered  Computing  Chair;  S.  M.  Hedetniemi, 
S.  T.  Hedetniemi,  L.  F.  Hodges,  Flagship  Endoued  Chair 
and  Director,  .School  of  Computing;  D.  H .  House,  Visual  Com- 
puling  (.  hair;  D.  P.  Jacobs,  M.  Sitaraman,  P.  K.  Srimani; 
J.  M.  Westall  Jr.;  Associate  Professors:  T.  A.  Davis, 
W.  Goddard,  H.  C.  Grossman,  Computer  Science  In 
tenm  Chair;  A.  W.  Madison,  B.  A.  Malloy,  J.J.  Martin, 
J.  D.  McGregor,  R.  P.  Pargas,  M.  K.  Smotherman, 
D.  E.  Stevenson,  Z.  Wang;  Assistant  Professors:  S.V.  Babu, 
B.  C.  Dean,  S.  Goasguen,  J.  O.  Hallstrom,  F.  Luo;  Research 
Assistant  Professor:].  Gemmill;  Lecturers:  C.  Hochrine, 
J.  H.Jones,  R.  S.  Lambert,  R.  M.  Lowe,  P.  D.  Sterling, 
K.  A.  Weaver 

CP  SC  101,  H101  Computer  Science  1  4(3,2) 
Introduction  to  modern  problem  solving  and 
programming  methods.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  algorithm  development  and  software  life  cycle 
concepts.  Includes  use  of  appropriate  tools  and 
discusses  ethical  issues  arising  from  the  impact  of 
computing  upon  society.  Intended  tor  students 
concentrating  in  computer  science  or  related  fields. 
Preq:  MTHSC  105  or  satisfactory  score  on  the 
Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CP  SC  102,  H102  Computer  Science  11  4(3,2) 
Continuation  of  CP  SC  101.  Continued  emphasis 
on  problem  solving  and  program  development 
techniques.  Examines  typical  numerical,  nonnu- 
merical,  and  data  processing  problems,  [ntroduc  es 
bask  data  structures,  Credit  may  not  be  received 
for  both  CPSC  102  and  210.  Preq.  CPSC  101  with 
a  C  or  better. 


CP  s*.   104  Introduction  to  the  Concepts  and  Logic 

of  Computer  Programming  2(1, 2)  Introduction 
to  the  com  epts  and  li  igii   of  o  >mputi  1  I  ' 

ming.   Simple   models  are   Used   To   intToduO    I    '   II 

techniques  for  developing  1  pr  igrammed  solution 
to  a  given  problem.  Problem  solving  te<  hniques  are 
considered  Not  open  to  students  who  have  recei 

credit  for  CPSC  101,  111.  I 

CP  SC  1 10,  H 1 10  Elementary  Computer  Program- 
ming 5(5,Oi  Introduction  to  computer  pn 
ming  and  its  use  in  s,>|sua_:  problems    Intended 

primarily  for  technical  majors.  Bask  instruction  in 
programming  techniques  is  combined  with  tools 

use   and  diSCUSSionS  of  ethic, il   issues  arisin 

the  impact  of  computing  on  si k  i(  ty 

CP  SC  1 1 1  Elementary  Computer  Programming  in 
C/C++  3(2,2)  Introduction  to  computer  pn 
ming  in  C/C++  and  its  use  in  solving  problems. 
Intended  primarily  tor  technical  majors.  Basit  in 
struction  in  programming  techniques  is  combined 
with  tools  use  and  discussions  of  ethical  issues  ,ms 
ing  from  the  impact  of  computing  on  society. 

CP  SC  1 1 5  Introduction  to  Computational  Science 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  systems  thinking,  Includes  de- 
velopment of  dynamical  systems  models  using  visual 
nic  -deling  ttxils  and  development  of  dynamical  systems 
using  agent  based  software.  Class  material  investigates 
elementary  science  and  engineering  models. 

CP  SC  120  Introduction  to  Information  Technol- 
ogy 3(2,2)  Investigation  of  ethical  and  societal 
issues  based  on  the  expanding  integration  of  com- 
puters into  our  everyday  lives.  Considers  historical 
background,  terminology,  new  technologies  and 
the  projected  future  of  computers.  Includes  prac- 
tical experience  with  common  computer  software 
technologies.  Will  not  satisfy  Computer  Science 
Requirements  in  any  Computer  Science  major. 

CP  SC  157  Introduction  to  C  Programming  2(2,0) 
Introduction  to  basic  programming  techniques 
using  the  C  programming  language. 

CP  SC  161  Introduction  to  Visual  Basic  Program- 
ming 3(2,2)  Introduction  to  programming  using 
the  Visual  Basic  language.  Topics  include  simple  and 
complex  data  types,  arithmetic  operations,  control 
flow,  files,  and  database  programming.  Several  proj- 
ects are  implemented  during  the  semester. 

CP  SC  207  Discrete  Structures  for  Computing 
3(3,0)  Introduces  ideas  and  techniques  from 
discrete  structures  that  are  widely  used  in  the 
computing  sciences.  Topics  emphasize  techniques 
of  rigorous  argumentation  and  application  to  the 
computing  disciplines.  Preq:  CPSC  101  or  HI;  and 
MTHSC  102  or  106;  or  consent  of  instructor 

CPSC  210  Programming  Methodology  4(3,2)  Intro- 
duction tci  pn  igramming  techniques  and  methodolo- 
gy topics  include  structured  programming,  stepwise 
refinement,  program  design  and  implementation 
tec  hniques,  modularization  criteria,  program  testing 
and  verification,  basil  data  structures,  and  analysis 
ot  algorithms.  Credit  may  not  be  received  tor  both 
CPSC  102  and  Z10.  Preq:  CPSC  1 1 1  or  equivalent; 
satisfactory  performance  on  a  pretest 

CPSC  212  Algorithms  and  Data  Structures  4(3,2) 
Study  ot  data  structures  and  algorithms  fundamen- 
tal to  computer  s>  ien<  lata-type  concepts; 
measures  ot  program  running  time  and  time  com- 
plexirv;  algorithm  analysis  and  design  techniques. 
Preq:  CP  SC  102  or  210  with  a  C  or  better. 
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c  P  si    2 1  s  Software  Development  Foundationi 

K2, 2i  Intensive  studs  of  pment 

I  ai.  ins,  Ads. in.  <d  co  mming 

language  primitives,  funi  non-level  design  prin 

and   standard  dc  a  |i  ipmi  I  ' 

Intro  i  of  module-level  design  prin- 

I  reaw  ming  prin- 
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CP  SC  220  Microcomputer  Applications  ||  \t0) 
Applii  atii  nis  i  .t  line  i 

s.  iKc  problem  mi  del     I  m|  ha  ttii  m 

develi  'pi i u -nt  in  d.it.il  a  .  md spread  heel  environ- 
ments, Current  software  produ  i  I.  Preq 
CP  SC  120  or  MGT  218  or  equivalent 

CPSC  231  Introduction  to  Computer  Organization 

4(3,2)  Study  of  the  mad archil  a  which 

ilgi  irithm  m  rtted  and  requiremi 

architectaiestli.it    support    high-level    I. in 

programming envin  inments,  ind  applicant  'lis.  Preq. 

CP  SC  102  or  210  with  a  ( 

CP  SC  281  Selected  Topics  in  Computer  \n  inc 
1-4(0-3,0-6)  Areas  of  computer  seance  in  which 
ness  trends  arise.  Imios  arise  ipproacfll 
variety  of  problems  in  the  use  and  understanding 
of  basic  computing  concepts  are  developed  and 
implemented.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

CP  SC  291  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  I  1(1,0) 
Considers  the  impact  of  computer  use  on  society. 
Discusses  ethical  use  of  software  and  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights.  Profession  is  viewed 
historically;  organizations  important  to  the  profes- 
sion are  discussed;  the  development  process  for 
standards  is  presented;  and  students  are  introduced 
to  the  professional  literature.  Preq.  CP  SC  102  or 
210,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CP  SC  (E  C  E)  322  Introduction  to  Operating 
Systems  3(3,0)  Detailed  study  of  management 
techniques  for  the  control  of  computer  hardware 
resources.  Topics  include  interrupt  systems,  primi- 
tive level  characteristics  of  hardware  and  rhe  man- 
agement of  memory,  processor,  devices,  and  data. 
Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  CP  SC  322  and 
3  32.  Preq:  CP  SC  215  and  2  31  with  a  C  or  berter; 
or  E  C  E  223  and  272  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  330  Computer  Systems  Organization  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  structure  of  computer  systems. 
Various  hardware/software  configurations  are  ex- 
plored and  presented  as  integrated  systems.  Topics 
include  digital  logic,  basic  computer  organization, 
computer  arithmetic,  memory  organization,  input/ 
output  organizations,  interrupt  processing,  multi- 
processors, and  cluster  computers.  Preq:  CP  SC  212, 
215,  2  31  with  a  Cor  better. 

CP  SC  332  Computer  Systems  )|  J,0)  Introduces  de- 
sign, integration,  and  use  of  hardware  and  softw 
components  m  standard  computer  systems.  Em- 
phasizes computer  organization  at  the  component 
level,  interfacing,  basic  operating  system  functions, 
and  system  utilities.  Credit  mas  not  be  received  for 
both  CPSC  (EC  E)  322  and  3  12.  Preq:  CPSC  212. 
215.  231  with  a  C  or  better 


Courses  of  Instruction 


CP  SC  350  Foundations  of  Computer  Science  3(3,0) 
Development  of  the  theoretical  foundations  of 
programming,  algorithms,  languages,  automata, 
computability,  complexity,  data  structures,  and 
operating  systems;  a  broad  range  of  fundamental 
topics  is  consolidated  and  extended  in  preparation 
for  further  study.  Preq:  CP  SC  207  and  212  with 
a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  (E  C  E)  352  Programming  Systems  3(3,0) 
See  E  C  E  352. 

CP  SC  360  Networks  and  Network  Programming 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  basic  concepts  of  computer 
network  technologies  and  network  programming. 
Topics  include  network  programming,  layered  pro- 
tocol architectures,  local  and  wide  area  networks, 
internetwork  and  intranetwork  concepts,  security. 
Socket  level  programming  is  introduced  and  used 
throughout  the  course.  Preq:  CP  SC  212,  215  with 
a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  361  Data  Management  Systems  Laboratory 
1(0,2)  Introduces  mainframe  environments  typical 
of  large-scale  data  processing  applications;  program- 
ming languages,  control  languages,  and  file  utilities; 
use  of  COBOL  language  and  IBM  JCL  Preq:  CP  SC 
102  or  210;  or  equivalent.  Coreq:  CP  SC  360. 

CP  SC  362  Distributed  and  Cluster  Computing 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  technology  of  and 
programming  techniques  for  distributed  and  cluster 
computing.  Standard  techniques  for  developing 
parallel  solutions  to  problems  are  introduced  and 
implemented.  Software  systems  that  provide  high- 
level  abstractions  for  data  communications  are 
considered.  Preq:  CP  SC  360  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  371  Systems  Analysis  3(3,0)  Incorporates  a 
study  of  the  decision-making  process  at  all  levels 
with  the  logical  design  of  information  systems. 
Extensive  study  of  the  system  life  cycle  with  em- 
phasis on  current  as  well  as  classical  techniques  for 
describing  data  flows,  data  structures,  file  design, 
etc.  Preq:  CP  SC  360. 

CP  SC  372  Introduction  to  Software  Engineering 
3(3,0)  Intensive  introduction  to  software  engineer- 
ing. Focuses  on  each  major  phase  of  the  software 
lifecycle.  Introductory  coverage  of  requirements 
analysis,  requirements  modeling,  design  modeling, 
and  project  management.  Intermediate  coverage  of 
module-level  design  principles,  program  specifica- 
tion and  reasoning  principles,  and  program  valida- 
tion and  verification  techniques.  Preq:  CP  SC  212 
and  215  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  H395  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Research 
topics  in  various  areas  of  computer  science  are 
presented.  Methods  for  identifying  and  initiating 
research  projects  are  considered.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  two  credits.  Preq:  Admission  to 
Departmental  Honors  Program. 

CP  SC  405,  605  Introduction  to  Graphical  Systems 
Design  3(3,0)  Study  of  principles,  computational 
techniques,  and  design  concepts  needed  for  design- 
ing systems  for  effective  graphical  displays.  Preq: 
CP  SC  212,  215,  MTHSC  108,  311  with  a  C  or 
better. 


CP  SC  411,  611  Virtual  Reality  Systems  3(3,0) 
Design  and  implementation  of  software  systems 
necessary  to  create  virtual  environments.  Discusses 
techniques  for  achieving  real-time,  dynamic  display 
of  photorealistic,  synthetic  images.  Includes  hands- 
on  experience  with  electromagnetically-tracked, 
head-mounted  displays  and  requires,  as  a  final 
project,  the  design  and  construction  of  a  virtual 
environment.  Preq:  CP  SC  405  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  412,  612  Eye  Tracking  Methodology  and 
Applications  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  human 
visual  system;  visual  perception;  eye  movements; 
eye  tracking  systems  and  applications  in  psychol- 
ogy, industrial  engineering,  marketing,  and  com- 
puter science;  hands-on  experience  with  real  time, 
corneal-reflection  eye  trackers,  experimental  issues. 
Final  project  requires  the  execution  and  analysis  of 
an  eye  tracking  experiment.  Preq:  CP  SC  360,  MKT 
431,  or  PSYCH  310. 

CP  SC  414,  614  Human  and  Computer  Interaction 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  human  and  computer  interaction, 
its  literature,  history,  and  techniques.  Covers  cogni- 
tive and  social  models  and  limitations,  hardware  and 
software  interface  components,  design  methods, 
support  for  design,  and  evaluation  methods.  Preq: 
CP  SC  212  and  215  with  a  C  or  better,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

CP  SC  416,  616  2-D  Game  Engine  Construction 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  tools  and  techniques 
necessary  to  build  2-D  games.  Techniques  draw 
from  subject  areas  such  as  software  engineeting, 
algorithms,  and  artificial  intelligence.  Students 
employ  techniques  such  as  sprite  animation,  par- 
allax scrolling,  sound,  AI  incorporated  into  game 
sprites,  and  the  construction  of  a  game  shell.  Preq: 
CP  SC  212  and  215  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  420,  620  Computer  Security  Principles 
3(3,0)  Covers  principles  of  information  systems 
security,  including  security  policies,  cryptography, 
authentication,  access  control  mechanisms,  system 
evaluation  models,  auditing,  and  intrusion  detec- 
tion. Computer  security  system  case  studies  are 
analyzed.  Preq:  CP  SC  (E  C  E)  322  and  360  with 
a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  424, 634  System  Administration  and  Security 
3(3,0)  Covers  topics  related  to  the  administration 
and  security  of  computer  systems.  Primary  emphasis 
is  on  the  administration  and  security  of  contem- 
porary operating  systems.  Preq:  CP  SC  360  and 
(E  C  E)  322  or  332  with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  428,  628  Design  and  Implementation  of 
Programming  Languages  3(3,0)  Overview  of 
programming  language  structures  and  features  and 
their  implementation.  Control  and  data  structures 
found  in  various  languages  are  studied.  Also  in- 
cludes runtime  organization  and  environment  and 
implementation  models.  Preq:  CPSC  231,  350,  360 
with  a  C  or  better. 

CP  SC  455,  655  Computational  Science  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  methods  and  problems  of  compu- 
tational science.  Uses  problems  from  engineering 
and  science  to  develop  mathematical  and  computa- 
tional solutions.  Case  studies  use  techniques  from 
Grand  Challenge  problems.  Emphasizes  the  use 
of  networking,  group  development,  and  modern 
programming  environments.  Preq:  MTHSC  108, 
311,  and  previous  programming  experience  in  a 
higher  level  language. 
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CP  SC  462,  H462,  662  Database  Management 
Systems  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  database/data 
communications  concepts  as  related  to  the  design 
of  online  information  systems.  Problems  involving 
structuring,  creating,  maintaining,  and  accessing 
multiple-user  databases  are  presented  and  solutions 
developed.  Comparison  of  several  commercially 
available  teleprocessing  monitor  and  database  man- 
agement systems  is  made.  Preq:  CP  SC  360. 

CP  SC  463,  663  On-line  Systems  3(3,0)  In-depth 
study  of  the  design  and  implementation  of  transac- 
tion processing  systems  and  an  introduction  to  basic 
communications  concepts.  A  survey  of  commercially 
available  software  and  a  project  using  one  of  the 
systems  are  included.  Preq:  CP  SC  462. 

CP  SC  464,  664  Introduction  to  Computer  Archi- 
tecture 3(3,0)  Survey  of  von  Neumann  computer  ar- 
chitecture at  the  instruction-set  level.  Fundamental 
design  issues  are  emphasized  and  illustrated  using 
historical  and  current  mainframe,  supermini,  and 
micro  architecture.  Preq:  CP  SC  330  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

CP  SC  472,  H472,  672  Software  Development 
Methodology  3(3,0)  Advanced  topics  in  software 
development  methodology.  Techniques  such  as 
chief  programmer  teams,  structured  design  and 
structured  walkthroughs  are  discussed  and  used 
in  a  major  project.  Emphasizes  the  application  of 
these  techniques  to  large-scale  software  implemen- 
tation projects.  Also  includes  additional  topics 
such  as  mathematical  foundations  of  structured 
programming  and  verification  techniques.  Pr«j: 
CPSC  360  and  372. 

CP  SC  481,  H481,  681  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0) 
Areas  of  computer  science  in  which  nonstandard 
problems  arise.  Innovative  approaches  to  problem 
solutions  which  draw  from  a  variety  of  support 
courses  are  developed  and  implemented.  Em- 
phasizes independent  study  and  projects.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

CP  SC  491  Seminar  in  Professional  Issues  II  3(2,2) 
Considers  the  impact  of  computing  system  devel- 
opment on  society.  Discusses  ethical  issues  in  the 
design  and  development  of  computer  software. 
Students  discuss  standards  for  professional  behav- 
ior, the  professional's  responsibility  to  the  profes- 
sion, and  techniques  for  maintaining  currency  in 
a  dynamic  field.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

CP  SC  H495  Senior  Thesis  Research  1-3(1-3,0) 
Directed  individual  research  project  for  honors 
students  supervised  by  departmental  faculty.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Senior  standing. 

CONSTRUCTION  SCIENCE  AND 
MANAGEMENT 

Professors:  R.  W.  Liska,  C.  A.  Piper;  Associate  Professors: 
D.  C.  Bausman,  S.  N.  Clarke, G.  R.  Corley, 
R.  K.  Schneider;  Assistant  Professor:  J.  A.  Wintz 

C  S  M  100  Introduction  to  Construction  Science 
and  Management  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  con- 
struction industry  and  the  Consttuction  Science 
and  Management  Department.  Preq:  Construction 
Science  and  Management  major  or  consent  of 
depattment  chair. 


( lourses  i  if  Instructii  m 


CSM  150  Construction  Problem  Solving  3(3,0) 
Fundamentals  and  application  oi  formal  problem 
solving,  critical  thinking  and  ethics.  Preq  CSM 
100,  Construction  Science  and  Management  major, 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

C  S  M  201  Structures  1  3(3,0)  Study  of  statically 
determinate  structural  components  and  systems, 
including  force  applications  and  distributions  in 
structural  elements  and  the  resulting  srress-srram 
patterns  m  axial,  shear,  and  bearing  mechanisms. 

Preq  MM  ISC  102  or  106,  PHYS  207;  Construction 

Science  and  Management  or  Architecture  major, 
or  consent  ot  department  chair. 

C  S  M  202  Structures  II  4(3,2)  Study  of  force  dis- 
tribution and  behavior  in  statically  determinate 
Structural  components  and  systems;  analysis  and 
design  of  basic  reinforced  concrete,  steel,  wood, 
and  formwork  components  and  systems,  including 
shear  and  moment  stress,  combined  loading/stress 
conditions,  and  deflections.  Preq:  CSM  201,  Con- 
struction Science  and  Management  or  Architecture 
major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

CSM  203  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construc- 
tion I  3(3,0)  Descriptive  study  ot  the  materials  and 
methods  ot  construction,  focusing  on  nomencla- 
ture, building  materials,  and  assembly  of  building 
systems  consisting  primarily  of  wood,  masonry, 
residential  interior  and  exterior  finishes,  and  build- 
ing foundations.  Preq:  Construction  Science  and 
Management  or  Architecture  major,  or  consent 
of  department  chair.  Preq  or  Coreq:  A  A  H  210, 
CSM  100  (Construction  Science  and  Manage- 
ment majors). 

CSM  204  Contract  Documents  3(2,3)  Introduc- 
tion to  working  drawings,  specifications,  and  the 
\anoiis  documents  required  to  carry  out  a  typical 
construction  project.  Preq:  Construction  Science 
and  Management  major,  or  consent  ot  department 
chair.  Coreq:  CSM  205. 

CSM  205  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction 
II  3(3,0)  Descriptive  srudy  of  materials  and  methods 
ot  construction,  focusing  on  nomenclature,  building 
materials,  and  assembly  of  building  systems  consist 
iiisj  primarily  of  steel  and  concrete,  in  addition  CO 
footing  assemblies  and  interior  and  exterior  com- 
mercial finishes.  Preq:  CSM  203,  Construction 
Science  and  Management  or  Architecture  major, 
or  consent  ot  department  chair. 

CSM  303  Soils  and  Foundations  3(2,3)  Study  of 
various  types  ot  soils  and  foundations,  including 
soil  testing,  reports,  compaction,  stability,  and  func- 
tion, as  they  relate  to  the  construction  process.  Preq. 
CSM  202,  Construction  Science  and  Management 
major,  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

CSM  304  Environmental  Systems  I  3(3,0)  Theory 
and  practice  of  heating,  ventilating,  air  condition- 
ing, and  plumbing  systems  tor  buildings.  Preq: 
C  S  M  205,  PHYS  208,  Construction  Science  and 
Management  or  Architecture  major,  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

CSM  305  Environmental  Systems  II  3(  3,0)  Theory 
and  practice  ot  tire  protection,  specialty'  piping, 
lighting,  and  electrical  systems  tor  buildings.  Preq: 
CSM  304,  Construction  Science  and  Management 
or  Architecture  major,  or  consent  ot  department 
chair. 


CSM  351  Construction  Estimating  ii2,2i  Study 
ot  bask  estimating  as  applied  to  construction 
projects.  Includes  the  takeoff  "t  material  quanti 
ties,  assigning  labor  and  equipmi  tit  production 
rares,  and  applying  material  prices,  wage  rates,  and 
equipment  costs  to  derive  a  total  job  co  I 

CSM  204,  205,  CP  SC  120,  all  required  MTHSC 

courses,  Construction  Science  and  Management 

major,  or  consent  ot  department  chair.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  B  E  222,  C  S  M  303. 
CS  M  352  Construction  Scheduling  1(2,2) Analysis 

ot  construction  projects  emphasizing  estimating, 
scheduling,  and  resource  leveling.  Preq  (  ',  S  M  J04 
(or  concurrent  enrollment),  351,  Construction 
Science  and  Management  major,  or  consent  of 
department  chair.  Coreq:  CSM  353. 

CSM  353  Construction  Estimating  II  3(2,2) 
Continuation  ot  bask  construction  estimating 
with  the  additional  component  ot  compm 
estimating.  Includes  material,  labor,  and  equipment 
costs,  production  rates,  bid  ethics,  constriictahil 
ity  analysis,  and  understanding  ot  other  types  of 
estimating  procedures.  Preq:  CSM  304  (or  com  1 1 1 
rent  enrollment),  351,  Construction  Science  and 
Management  major,  or  consent  of  department 
chair.  Coreq:  CSM  352. 

C  S  M  411  Safety  in  Building  Construction  3(3,0) 
Study  of  construction  safety  management  and 
controls.  Preq:  Construction  Science  and  Manage- 
ment major  or  consent  of  department  chair.  Coreq: 
CSM453. 

CSM  420  Highway  Construction  and  Contracting 

3(3,0)  Study  of  contracting  and  construction  of 
highways,  including  selection  and  use  of  equip- 
ment, construction  of  pavements,  bridges,  and 
drainage  structures,  and  related  processes.  Preq: 
CSM  303,  352,  353. 

CSM  450  Construction  Internship  1(1,0)  Docu- 
mentation of  800  hours  of  approved  experience 
in  the  construction  industry  with  evaluation  of 
student  portfolio  and  preparation  and  sitting 
for  the  American  Institute  of  Constructors  CPC 
Level  I  examination.  Preq:  CSM  250  orTonsent 
of  department  chair. 

CSM  453  Construction  Project  Management 
3(3,0)  Study  ot  construction  business  organization, 
methods  of  project  delivery,  field  organization, 
policy,  ethics,  project  management,  control  systems, 
labor  management  relations,  and  productivity.  Preq: 
CSM  352,  153,  LAW  122  (or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment), MGT  307  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  Con- 
struction Science  and  Management  major,  or  consent 
of  department  chair.  CoTeq:  C  S  M  41 1,  461. 

CSM  454  Construction  Capstone  6(3,12) 
Students  develop  a  capstone  project  that  entails 
the  knowledge  obtained  in  all  previous  ccuih^ 
in  the  Construction  Science  and  Management 
Program.  Students  must  take  the  capstone  course 
at  Clemson  University.  Preq.  C  S  M  453,  Construc- 
tion Science  and  Management  major,  or  consent 
ot  department  chair. 


(  S  M  455,  655  Kecluc  ing  Adversarial  Relations  m 
Construction  (0,0)  Focuses  oi  of  the 

delivei  j  of  project     ind  how  adversarial  n 
i  in  affei  tth  il  completii  >no(  'he  venture 

I. -I' -In' I.  in. ii.. i...  i ,i  of  hums 

ndprocet  ■ 
ticipam    9  lii.  i  n  illeins  he,  in.  i  i  tiding 

and   -.  iiln. 

and  Management  or   fachitectun    major,  senior 

itanding  oi  hail 

CSM  461  Construction  Economics  Seminar 

3(3,0)  Studies  in  the  financial  performai 
construction  companies  Preq  ACCT201,  ECON 
211,  212,  C  and  Management 

in.i|or,  ot  consent  of  department  chair.  Coreq: 
CSM  453. 

CSM  490,  H490  Directed  Studies  1-31 1-3,0)  I 
prehensile  stud  i<  (special  top 

covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasizes  field  studies, 
research  activities,  and  current  developmi 
construction  sc  ience.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor 

CSM  498  Current  Topics  in  Construction 
1-3(1-3,0)  Srudy  of  current  topics  in  the 
industry  nor  central  to  otbi  'ton  science 

course^.  Specific  titles  and  course  descriptions  are 
announced  for  each  semester.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  advisor. 

CROP  AND  SOIL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 

Professors:  H.  T.  Knap,  V.  L.  Quisenberry,  E.  R.  Shipe; 
Associate  Professor:  W.  C.  Stringer;  Assistant  Professors: 
Y.  Arai,  N.  Tharayil;  Lecturer:  B.  E.  Edge 

CSENV  100  Introduction  to  Crop  and  Soil 
Environmental  Science  1(1,0)  Introduction  to  and 
survey  of  the  agronomic  and  soil  sciences  and  their 
application  to  current  societal  issues:  career  guid- 
ance, opportunities  for  professional  certification, 
and  discussion  of  skills  used  by  agronomists  and 
soil  scientists.  Offered  fall  semester  only. 

CSENV  202  Soils  4(3,2)  Introduces  world  land 
resources,  soil  formation,  classification,  and  min- 
eralogy. Emphasizes  bask  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  soil.  Also  discusses  soil  mici 
isms,  plant  nutrients,  and  fertilization.  Soil  | 
ties  are  related  to  growth.  Preq:  CH  101,  K  . 
geology  sequence  includingGEOL  101;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CSENV  350  Practicum  1-6  Preplanned  practical 
or  research  experience  related  to  student-selected 
Soils  and  Sustainable  (  rop  Systems  concei  ■ 
Practicum  is  undertaken  with  an  approved  advisor 
or  agency.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq:  Soils  and  Sustainable  c  rop  Systems 
major  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

CSENV  403,  603  Soil  Genesis  and  Classification 
2<  1,3)  Mudy  ot  soil  morphology  and 
tion,  pedogenic  processes,  soil-forming  factors,  and 
classification  ot  soils.  Offered  tall  semester  only. 
Preq:  CSENV  202  or  consent  ot  instructor, 

CSENV  404,  604  Soils  and  Lmd  Use  2(1,3)  S 
interpretations  tor  nonagricultural  purpos 
facilities.  Emphasizes  dern  soil  surveys 

and  properties  and  featun  mportant  in 

nonfarm  land  uses.  Not  open  tot  rop  md  Soil  Envi- 
ronmental Science  minors  or  to  students  who  have 
raken  CSENV  202.  Offered  fall  semester  only. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


CSENV  405,  605  Plant  Breeding  3(2,2)  Applica- 
tion of  genetic  principles  to  the  development  of 
improved  crop  plants.  Principal  topics  include 
the  genetic  and  cytogenetic  basis  of  plant  breed- 
ing, mode  of  reproduction,  techniques  in  setting 
and  crossing,  methods  of  breeding,  inheritance 
in  the  major  crops,  and  biometrical  methods. 
Offered  spring  semester  only.  Preq:  GEN  302  or 
equivalent. 

CSENV  406  Special  Problems  1-3(0,3-9)  Acquaints 
students  with  the  scientific  method.  Literature 
investigation,  planning,  and  execution  of  an  experi- 
ment are  integral  parts  of  the  course.  Not  open  to 
AGRIC  H491  and  H492  students.  Maybe  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing, 
minor  in  Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science, 
and  consent  of  department  chair. 

CSENV  (B  E)  408,  608  Land  Treatment  of  Waste- 
water and  Sludges  3(3,0)  Principles  for  designing 
environmentally  acceptable  land  application  sys- 
tems using  municipal  and  industrial  wastewater  and 
sludges  are  presented.  Topics  include  land-limiting 
constituent  analysis;  soil-plant  interactions;  system 
equipment  and  design;  system  operation  and  man- 
agement; public  acceptance,  social,  and  regulatory 
issues.  Case  studies  and  field  trips  are  planned. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  in  agriculture  or  engineering 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  409,  609  Biology  of  Invasive  Plants  3(3,0) 
Introductory  course  covering  mechanisms  of  plant 
invasions.  Emphasizes  unique  traits  that  confer 
invasiveness  and/or  weediness  to  plants,  and  how 
these  plant  traits  interact  with  the  environment 
to  facilitate  invasion  of  agricultural  lands,  forests, 
rangelands  and  less-managed  landscapes.  Covers 
various  cultural,  chemical  and  biological  control 
aspects.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106,  or  BIOSC  304,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  421,  621  Principles  of  Field  Crop  Produc- 
tion 3(3,0)  Principles  for  production  of  field  crops. 
Topics  include  botany  and  physiology,  tillage, 
harvesting,  storage,  and  crop  quality.  Principles 
are  illustrated  using  examples  from  various  crops. 
Preq:  AGRIC  104  or  equivalent  introductory  plant 
science,  CSENV  202. 

CSENV  422,  622  Major  World  Crops  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines the  distribution,  adaptation,  production,  and 
utilization  of  major  agronomic  crops  of  the  world. 
Emphasizes  crops  important  to  U.S.  agriculture. 
Specific  crops  discussed  in  more  detail  include  corn, 
wheat,  rice,  sorghum,  soybeans,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts.  Preq:  AGRIC  104  or  equivalent  introduc- 
tory plant  science,  CSENV  202. 

CSENV  423,  H423, 623  Field  Crops-Forages  3(3,0) 
Establishment,  management,  and  utilization  of 
forage  crops  in  a  forage-livestock  agroecosystem 
context.  Discusses  hay,  silage,  and  pasture  utiliza- 
tion. Uses  computer  models  to  study  complexity  of 
forage-livestock  production  systems.  Preq:  AGRIC 
104,  CSENV  202,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  424,  624  Applied  Aspects  of  Forage 
Management  1(0,2)  Hands-on  exposure  to  for- 
age plantings,  establishment  and  management 
practices.  Includes  pasture  and  harvested  forage 
systems,  equipment  and  practices  and  analyzes 
forage-livestock  systems.  Preq:  CSENV  423  (or 
concurrent  enrollment). 


CSENV  425,  625  Seed  Science  and  Technology 

3(2,2)  Topics  include  seed  development,  germina- 
tion, dormancy,  pathology,  storage,  and  deteriora- 
tion. Also  covers  seed  testing  and  commercial 
production  of  seed.  Emphasizes  useful  applications 
of  current  seed  science  knowledge.  Preq:  AGRIC 
104,  BIOSC  205. 

CSENV  (AP  EC)' 426,  626  Cropping  Systems 
Analysis  3(2,2)  Application  of  agronomic  and 
economic  principles  in  solving  problems  related 
to  the  production  and  marketing  of  agronomic 
crops.  Major  part  of  the  course  is  a  case  study  in 
which  detailed  analysis  of  a  farm,  agribusiness,  or 
environmental  situation  is  made  with  students  mak- 
ing formal  written  and  oral  presentations  of  results. 
Preq:  AP  EC  202,  AGRIC  104,  Junior  standing. 

CSENV  (HORT)  433,  633  Landscape  and  Turf 
Weed  Management  3(2,2)  See  HORT  433. 

CSENV  446,  646  Soil  Management  3(3,0)  Basic  soil 
properties  are  related  to  compaction,  water  and 
solute  movement,  and  root  growth.  Considers  prac- 
tical management  problems  and  develops  solutions 
based  on  basic  soil  characteristics.  Problems  include 
erosion,  no-tillage,  compaction,  irrigation,  leaching, 
waste  application,  golf  green  management,  and 
orchard  establishment.  Preq:  CSENV  202. 

CSENV  452,  652  Soil  Fertility  and  Management 
3(3,0)  Study  of  soil  properties,  climatic  factors, 
and  management  systems  in  relation  to  soil  fertil- 
ity maintenance  for  crop  production.  Considers 
plant  nutrition  and  growth  in  relation  to  crop 
fertilization  and  management.  Preq:  CSENV  202 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

CSENV  453,  H453,  653  Soil  Fertility  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Evaluation  and  interpretation  of  soil  fertil- 
ity production.  Preq:  CSENV  202  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

CSENV  455  Seminar  1(1,0)  Students  present  cur- 
rent agronomic  topics  of  special  interest  in  crop 
production  appearing  in  recent  scientific  journals 
and  other  publications. 

CSENV  475,  H475,  675  Soil  Physics  and  Chemistry 
3(2,3)  Study  of  the  principles  of  soil  physics  and 
chemistry  and  their  applications.  Topics  include 
soil  texture,  structure,  compaction,  water  relations, 
solute  movement,  mineral  composition,  adsorption 
phenomenon,  and  soil  acidity.  Preq:  CSENV  202, 
CH  101,  PHYS  207. 

CSENV  (ENTOX,  GEOL)  485,  685  Environmen- 
tal Soil  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Study  of  soil  chemical 
processes  (sorption,  desorption,  ion  exchange, 
precipitation,  dissolution,  and  redox  reactions)  of 
nutrients  and  inorganic  and  organic  contaminants 
in  soils  and  organic  matter.  Chemical  complex 
equilibria  and  adsorption  phenomena  at  the  solid 
(soil,  sediment,  and  mineral)  water  interface  are 
emphasized.  Preq:  CSENV  202,  CH  102  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

CSENV  490,  690  Beneficial  Soil  Organisms  in 
Plant  Growth  3(3,0)  Aspects  of  biological  nitrogen 
fixation,  mycorrhizal  fungi,  microbial-pesticide 
interactions,  bioremediation,  nutrient  cycles,  and 
biological  pest  control  related  to  plant  growth,  soil/ 
environmental  quality;  and  sustainable  agriculture 
are  covered.  Students  who  desire  laboratory  experi- 
ence in  these  topics  may  register  for  CSENV  406  af- 
ter consultation  with  instructor.  Preq:  CSENV  202, 
MICRO  305,  PL  PA  310,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


DANCE 

Lecturer  C.  L.  Hosier 

DANCE  130  Tap  Dance  I  1(0,3)  Introduces  fun- 
damentals and  vocabulary  of  tap  dancing  with 
opportunities  to  develop  rhythmic  patterns  of 
various  origins.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  eight  credits,  with  a  maximum  of  16  credits  of 
dance  applied  toward  a  degree.  Applied  dance  fee 
is  assessed. 

DANCE  140  Jazz  Dance  I  1(0,3)  Introduces  basic 
principles  and  fundamentals  of  jazz  technique  and 
explores  flexibility  and  strength-building  exercises. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits, 
with  a  maximum  of  16  credits  of  dance  applied 
toward  a  degree.  Applied  dance  fee  is  assessed. 

DANCE  150  Modern  Dance  I  1(0,3)  Introduces  ba- 
sic principles  of  dance  movement  and  vocabulary, 
and  actively  explores  and  applies  different  methods 
of  body  alignment  and  theory.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  eight  credits,  with  a  maximum  of  16 
credits  of  dance  applied  toward  a  degree.  Applied 
dance  fee  is  assessed. 

DANCE  160  Ballet  Dance  I  1(0,3)  Introduces  basic 
principles  and  fundamentals  of  classical  ballet, 
with  emphasis  on  good  technique,  center  work, 
and  across  the  floor  work.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  eight  credits,  with  a  maximum  of  16 
credits  of  dance  applied  toward  a  degree.  Applied 
dance  fee  is  assessed. 

DANCE  330  University  Dance  Company  1(0,3) 
Performance  ensemble  for  advanced  dance  stu- 
dents. Provides  opportunities  to  learn  and  develop 
choreographic  skills  as  well  as  to  improve  personal 
dance  techniques.  Company  is  selected  by  audition. 
May  include  public  recital(s).  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  eight  credits.  Applied  dance  fee  is 
assessed.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

DESIGN  STUDIES 

Professors:  D.  J.  Allison,  J.  F.  Barker,  President;  J.  R.  Caban, 
E.  T  Cavanagh,  Chair;  L.  G.  Craig,  R.  J.  Hogan, 
Y.  Kishimoto,  R.  J.  Miller  (Charleston),  R.  B.  Norman, 
S.  F.  Verderber;  Associate  Professors:  D.  G.  Battisto, 
J.  A.  Erdman,  K.  E.  Green,  H.  C.  Harritos,  N.J.  Hurt, 
R.  T  Silance;  Assistant  Professors:  D.  A.  Hecker, 
U.  Heine,  R.  T  Huff  (Charleston),  R.  L.  Rael, 
V  M.  San  Fratello,  M .  L.  Skinner;  Lecturers:  R.  A.  Bruhns, 
P.  A.  Hedegor (Charleston),  A.  H. Jacques,  A.  K.Jennings 
(Charleston),  P.  L.  Laurence,  D.  M.  Lee,  M.  T.  Maher 
(Charleston),  C.  B.  Mills,  G.  A.  Nicholson  (Charleston), 
D.  A.  Pastre  (Charleston),  S.  A.  Warren  (Charleston) 

DSIGN  321  Wood  Shop  Practices,  Materials,  Tools, 
and  Equipment  3(1,6)  Instruction  in  the  use  of  a 

full  range  of  shop  machinery,  tools,  equipment,  and 
craftsmanship,  as  well  as  an  orientation  to  a  wide 
variety  of  materials,  techniques,  and  procedures. 
The  paramount  importance  of  safety  is  continually 
emphasized.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
DSIGN  370  Design  Principles  6(1,10)  Students 
develop  graphic  skills,  including  plans,  sections, 
elevations,  axonometric  and  perspective  drawings,, 
and  develop  creative  problem  solving  skills  incor- 
porating precedent  studies,  contextual  analysis, 
concept  development,  modeling  and  presentation 
skills.  Course  is  offered  only  during  the  summer  at 
smdy  abroad  locations.  Preq:  ARCH  101  or  consent 
of  instructor.  Coreq:  ARCH  471  and  472. 
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EARLY  CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION 

Professors  V.  I.  ( lorrea,  D.  A.  Stegelin;  Assistant  Profes 
sot:  A.  I ..  Eckhoff;  Clinical  Faculty;  R.  S.  N.  Wilson 

EI)  EC  220  Family,  School,  and  Community 
Relationships  30,0)  Historical  trends,  theoretical 
models,  and  strategies  of  effective  family/school/ 
community  relationships  are  examined.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  multicultural  issues  and  on 
programs  that  support  collaborative  interaction 
with  families  that  benefit  children.  Preq:  Sopho- 
more standing. 

ED  EC  300  Foundations  of  Early  Childhood 
Education  3(3,0)  Philosophical  and  historical 
foundations  of  early  childhood  education,  societal 
changes  and  influences,  needs  of  young  children 
and  families,  program  differentiation,  and  future 
trends  are  examined  through  coursework  and 
experiential  activities.  Preq:  General  Education 
requirements;  ED  EC  220,  ED  F  334,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ED  EC  336,  H336  Social  Development  of  Infants 
and  Young  Children  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  behavior 
of  the  preschool  child  from  infancy  through  age  five. 
Theoretical  concepts  and  observation  of  children's 
behavior  are  integrated,  analyzed,  and  evaluated 
to  discover  implications  for  teaching  and  guiding 
preschool  children.  Includes  a  minimum  of  10 
one-hour  observation-participation  visits  in  public 
kindergarten.  Preq:  EL)  F  334,  minimum  grade-point 
ratio  of  2.0  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ED  EC  400  Observation  and  Assessment  in  Clinical 
Settings  3(3,0)  Clinical  experiences  in  early  child- 
hood settings  prior  to  student  teaching  provide 
opportunities  tor  observing,  guiding,  and  assessing 
young  children,  birth  to  age  eight,  in  a  variety  of 
high  quality  preschool  and  primary  settings.  Practi- 
cum  spans  the  entire  semester.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Preq:  ED  EC  336;  concurrent  enrollment 
in  ED  EC  420,  430,  440,  450,  and  READ  459. 

ED  EC  420  Early  Childhood  Science  3(3,0)  Students 
develop  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  needed  to 
foster  science  education  among  young  children. 
Emphasizes  teaching  strategies  and  techniques  ap- 
propriate for  young  children  (birth  to  age  eight), 
understanding  the  unique  learning  needs  of  special 
populations,  and  integrating  science  across  the 
curriculum.  Preq:  General  Education  requirements. 
Coreq:  ED  EC  400,  430,  450,  READ  459. 

ED  EC  430  Early  Childhood  Mathematics  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  theories  and  methods  of  teaching 
mathematics  in  terms  of  how  young  children  develop 
mathematical  thinking.  Topics  include  problem 
solving,  current  issues,  diversity,  cun-ent  technolo- 
gies, reflective  teaching,  and  applications  of  math  in 
everyday  life.  Preq:  General  Education  mathematics 
requirement;  admission  to  the  professional  level. 
Coreq:  ED  EC  400,  420,  READ  459. 

ED  EC  440  Integrated  Language  Arts  and  Social 
Studies  in  Primary  Schools  3(3,0)  Integrates 
social  studies  and  language  arts  in  a  course  that 
reflects  recommended  reaching  practices  for  young 
children  (birth  to  age  eight).  Uses  language  arts  as 
an  approach  for  teaching  social  studies  content, 
techniques,  ,\nA  methods  in  primary  schools.  Preq: 
Admission  to  the  protosMon.il  level.  Coreq:  ED  EC 
400,  420,  430,  READ  459. 


ED  EC  450  Early  Childhood  Curriculum  31  J,0) 
I  onstructivisi  approach  is  used  to  explon 
children's  thinking  as  it  influences  curriculum 
design  in  early  childhood.  Analyzes  the  educational 
needs  of  the  young  child  in  die  cognitive  realm 
and  examines  the  implementation  of  activities, 

experiences,  and  play-based  program  models.  Preq. 
Admission  to  the  professional  level.  Coreq:  ED  EC 
400,  420,  READ  459. 
ED  EC  484  Directed  Teaching  in  Early  Childhood 
Education  12(1,33)  Supervised  observation  and 
reaching  experiences  in  cooperation  with  nursery 
schools,  kindergartens,  and  early  elementary 
schools.  Restricted  to  seniors  or  graduates  who 
have  completed  prerequisite  courses  and  have  the 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio  for  graduation.  Preq: 
ED  EC  400,  450,  ED  EL  321,  488,  READ  459; 
admission  to  the  professional  level;  consent  of  area 
committee  chair. 

EAST  ASIAN  STUDIES 

E  AS  123  Introduction  to  China  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  various  aspects  of  Chinese  civilization,  includ- 
ing geography,  ethnic  groups,  language,  history, 
philosophy,  religion,  literature,  arts,  architecture, 
and  social  customs.  All  readings  and  discussions 
are  in  English. 

ECONOMICS 

Pro/essors:  D.  K.  Benjamin,  H.  Bodenhorn,  W.  R.  Dougan, 
T,  A.  Mroz,  R.  D.  Sauer  Jr.,  Chair;  C.  J.  Simon, 
R.  F.  Tamura,  R.  D.  Tollison,  J.  T  Warner,  P.  W.  Wilson; 
Associate  Professors:  S.  L.  Baier,  D.  B.  Gordon,  M.  J. 
Jerzmanowski,  C.  M.  Kirby;  Assistant  Professors: T.  Cvrcek, 
D.  Miller, S.  Mityakov.T.  K.Schoellman,  C.J. Thomas, 
K.  K.  Tsui,  P.  Warren,  D.  Wood,  L  Zhang 

ECON  200  Economic  Concepts  3(3,0)  One-semester 
survey  of  basic  economic  concepts  that  offers  an 
overview  of  both  microeconomics  and  macroeco- 
nomics. Not  intended  for  business  majors  or  other 
students  seeking  a  comprehensive  introduction  to 
economic  analysis  and  its  applications.  Credit  will 
not  be  given  to  students  who  have  received  credit 
for  ECON  211  or  212. 

ECON  211,  H211  Principles  of  Microeconomics 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  economic  reasoning  and  its 
application  to  the  study  of  the  behavior  of  consum- 
ers and  business  firms.  Particular  topics  include 
competition,  monopoly,  international  trade,  and 
the  impact  of  selected  public  policies.  Intended  as 
the  first  of  a  two-semester  sequence  in  the  founda- 
tions of  economics. 

ECON  212,  H212  Principles  of  Macroeconomics 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  ECON  -11  in  which  fun- 
damental economic  principles  are  applied  ro  the 
study  of  aggregate  economic  performance.  Topics 
include  the  forces  determining  the  rates  of  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  and  economic  growth,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  influence  of  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  through  financial  markets.  Preq: 
ECON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ECON  KM  1  loiionm s  i,i  l  abor  \\  \,0)  Ini 
Li. |i  i,i   ti  1 1 i 

LI  h  >i  r<  I. in.  ins   (  i  insidei  i  thi   theorii 
and  i  mpli  lymi  nt,  di  '<  rmin  itton,  um  mployment, 
investment  in  human  <  apitaL,  di  crim 
publii   policy  toward  thi   laboi  marl  •  I    \i 
sidei    ili'  n  It  i  if  labi  'i  unit  >n 

imics. 
Preq  I  i  ON  211  or  consent  of  ii 

ECON  302  Money  and  Banking  H  1,0)  I  or  idem 
the  hint  nt  'ii  i  'i  in'  'in  'di  th< 

produx  i  and  fim al  mark 

pi. ii  i'd  .  in  mi  mm  i  ir,  theory  i nd current  pn  il 

in.  metary  p.  ilii  y  \1  tynotbeusi  n  quire- 

menh  for  a  degree  in  1      nomi 

or  con-,  iii  -I  instructoi 

ECON  303  Economics  ,mj  Sports  H3,0)  : 
analysis  of  sport    to  tm     I  I  institutions. 

Analyzes  basil  economi   issues  using  sport 
May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requiremi  ntsfora  degree 
in  Economics.  Credit  will  not  be  giv<  n  to  students 
who  have  completed  FXX3N  426  ,  homore 

standing,  ECON  211. 

ECON  (MGT)  306  Managerial  Economics  J(3,0) 
Uses  tools  of  economic  analysis  in  <  lassifying  prob- 
lems in  organizing  anil  evaluating  Lnf(  irmation,  and 
in  comparing  alternative  courses  of  at  imn  Bridges 
the  gap  between  economic  theory  and  man 
practices.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements 
for  a  degree  in  Economics.  Preq  ECON  211  or 
consent  of  instn 

ECON  307  Arbitration  3(3,0)  Analyzes  dispute 
settlement  procedures  emphasizing  med 
fact-finding,  and  arbitration  as  tlu\    ire  used  to 
resolve  labor-management  disputes  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors.  Preq:  Consenr  of  instructor. 

ECON  309  Government  and  Business  v  J,0) 
Relationships  between  government  and  business, 
including,  among  other  topics,  government  efforts 
to  enforce  competition;  to  regulate  public  utilities; 
and  to  protect  the  special  interest  of  lah<  irers,  farm- 
ers, and  consumers.  May  nor  be  used  to  satisfy 
requirements  for  a  degree  in  Economics.  Preq: 
ECON  21 1  or  consent  of  instn 

ECON  310  International  Economy  3(3,0)  Si  i  '< 
the  pro.  ess  of  international  commerce.  (  lovers  ba- 
sic theory  of  trade  and  exchange  rate-,  institutional 
and  legal  environment,  current  policy  issi  i 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  ECON  412  \1  ty 
not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  tor  ,i  degree  in 
Economics.  Preq:  ECON  211  and  212  or  consent 
of  instruct  a 

ECON  314,  H314  Intermediate  Microeconomics 
3(3,0)  Analytical  srud\  of  ba  pts  of  value 

anel  distribution  under  alternative  market  condi- 
tions. Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  315,  H31S  Intermediate  Macroeconomics 

3(3,0)  MaCToeconomic  problems  of  inflation  and 
unemployment  are  focal  points.  Includes  statistics 
(measun  -  of  real  output  and  the  price  level)  and 

theory  (covering  thi  of  short-run  flucrua- 

ins  and  long-run  growth).  Analyzes  appro;  - 
publu  polu  ies  iddressing  these  issues.  Preq:  ECON 
212  or  consenr  of  instructor. 
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ECON  319  Environmental  Economics  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  application  of  economic  logic  to  issues  sur- 
rounding environmental  management  and  policy. 
Examines  individual,  firm,  and  collective  decision 
making  as  well  as  the  evolution  of  regulatory 
approaches  for  controlling  environmental  use. 
Preq:  ECON  314. 

ECON  (E  L  E)  321  Economics  of  Innovation  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  nature  of  entrepreneurship  and  the 
contribution  of  innovation  to  economic  growth. 
Investigates  the  organizational  and  institutional 
sources  of  innovation  in  different  firms  and  dif- 
ferent countries  as  well  as  the  work  of  economic 
theorists  concerning  the  role  entrepreneurs  play 
in  bringing  new  products  to  market.  Preq:  ECON 
306  or  314. 

ECON  325  Personnel  Economics  3(3,0)  Study  of 
various  compensation  and  personnel  practices 
firms  employ.  Explains  when  each  of  those  prac- 
tices should  he  followed  to  elicit  the  desired  em- 
ployee effort  and  labor  force  quality.  Topics  include 
piece-rate  and  time-rate  systems,  seniority-based 
incentive  schemes,  promotion  contests,  evaluation 
systems,  mandatory  retirement,  and  up-or-out  rules. 
Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  340  Behavioral  Economics  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duces the  economic,  sociological,  and  psychologi- 
cal aspects  of  decision  making  under  uncertainty. 
Presents  the  psychology  of  prediction,  intuitive 
prediction:  biases  and  corrective  procedures.  Topics 
also  include  framing,  choice  with  costly  informa- 
tion, and  social  influences  on  individual  behavior. 
Preq:  ECON  211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  344  Economics  of  Institutions  and  Property 
Rights  3(3,0)  Study  of  fundamental  property  rights 
structures  and  institutions  in  the  capitalist  economy 
and  the  arrangements  that  create  incentives  to  pro 
duce  and  exchange.  Preq:  ECON  211  and  212. 

ECON  350,  H350  Moral  and  Ethical  Aspects  of 
a  Market  Economy  3(3,0)  Can  a  market  system 
produce  results  that  are  fundamentally  just?  Is 
justice  possible  without  voluntary  exchange? 
Applies  both  economic  and  philosophical  analy- 
ses to  these  questions.  Emphasizes  the  causes, 
consequences,  and  morality  of  the  distribution 
of  wealth  and  income  in  a  free-marker  system. 
Preq:  ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  360  Public  Choice  3(3,0)  Covers  the  economic 
approach  to  political  activities  and  institutions. 
Topics  include  voting,  voting  rules,  constimtions, 
political  competition,  political  business  cycles,  vote 
trading,  interest  groups,  bureaucracy,  committees, 
legislators,  executives,  and  judges.  Designed  for 
Economics  and  non-Economics  majors  and  requires 
only  basic  skills  in  microeconomics.  Preq:  ECON  211 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  H390  Junior  Honors  Research  1(1,0)  Read- 
ings and  research  in  conjunction  with  an  approved 
economics  course  at  the  300  or  400  level.  Honors 
status  required.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits. 

ECON  397  Creative  Inquiry— Economics  I 
1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  ,for  a  maximum  of 
four  credits. 


ECON  401  Labor  Market  Analysis  3(3,0)  Develops 
the  methods  of  economic  analysis  of  labor  mar- 
kets. Requires  students  to  apply  these  methods 
to  problems  of  the  labor  market.  Topics  include 
labor  demand  and  supply,  human  capital,  occu- 
pational choice,  compensating  wage  differentials, 
organizational  wage  structures  and  incentive 
systems,  unemployment,  and  discrimination. 
Preq:  ECON  314. 

ECON  402  Law  and  Economics  3(3,0)  Application 
of  economics  to  the  law  of  property,  torts,  and 
contracts;  regulation  of  markets,  business  organi- 
zations, and  financial  transactions;  distribution  of 
income  and  wealth;  and  criminal  law.  Preq:  ECON 
211  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  404  Comparative  Economic  Systems  3(3,0) 
Comparative  analytical  and  historical  study  of 
the  principal  economic  systems  which  have  been 
important  in  the  modern  world  including,  among 
others,  capitalism  and  socialism.  Preq:  ECON  314 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  405,  605  Introduction  to  Econometrics 
4(3,3)  Introduction  to  methods  of  quantitative 
analysis  of  economic  data.  Reviews  basic  statisti- 
cal methods  and  probability  distribution.  Topics 
include  data  management  using  professional 
statistical  software  applications;  multiple  regres- 
sion analysis;  hypothesis  testing  under  conditions 
of  multicollinearity,  heteroscedasticity,  and  serial 
correlation.  Preq:  ECON  211  and  212;  MTHSC  108 
or  207;  EX  ST  301  or  MTHSC  301  or  309. 

ECON  406,  606  Advanced  Econometrics  3(3,0) 
Reviews  statistical  inference  using  multiple  regres- 
sion (OLS)  analysis  and  model  specification.  Top- 
ics include  multicollinearity,  heteroscedasticity, 
and  serial  correlation;  two-staged  least  squares 
and  instrumental  variables  models;  simultaneous 
equations  models;  limited  dependent  variable 
models  using  maximum  likelihood  estimation  and 
time-series  analysis;  and  presentation  of  results  in 
technical  writing.  Preq:  ECON  405  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ECON  410,  610  Economic  Development  3(3,0) 
Consideration  and  analysis  of  economic  and  related 
problems  of  underdeveloped  countries.  Attention 
is  given  to  national  and  international  programs 
designed  to  accelerate  solution  of  these  problems. 
Preq:  ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  411,  611  Economics  of  Education  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  economic  issues  related  to  education. 
The  decision  to  invest  in  education,  elementary 
and  secondary  school  markets  and  reform,  the 
market  for  college  education,  teacher  labor  markets, 
and  education's  effects  on  economic  growth  and 
income  distribution.  Preq:  ECON  314  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ECON  412,  612  International  Microeconomics 
3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  essential  aspects  of  inter- 
national economic  linkages.  Discusses  gains  and 
redistributive  effects  of  trade  and  the  barriers  to 
trade  within  the  context  of  a  variety  of  economic 
models.  Also  discusses  the  history  of  trade  policy 
and  the  political  economy  of  its  determination. 
Preq:  ECON  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ECON  413,  613  International  Macroeconomics 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  macroeconomic  linkages 
between  an  individual  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  how  these  linkages  are  affected  by  the 
choice  of  exchange  rate  regimes.  Topics  include 
the  relation  between  domestic  and  foreign  interest 
rates  and  exchange  rates  and  the  ability  to  pursue 
independent  monetary  policies.  Preq:  ECON  315. 

ECON  419  Economics  of  Defense  3(3,0)  Examines 
the  American  defense  establishment  in  terms  of  re- 
sources utilized,  alternative  uses,  and  the  contribu- 
tion to  the  national  economy  and  scientific  progress 
generated  by  resources  in  a  defense  use.  Discusses 
economic  problems  inherent  in  shifting  resources 
between  defense  and  nondefense  uses  and  among 
alternative  defense  uses.  Preq:  ECON  314. 

ECON  420  Public  Sector  Economics  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  role  of  government  and  its  proper  functions 
and  limitations  in  a  market.  Provision  of  goods  and 
services  by  all  levels  of  government  and  instruments 
of  taxation  are  evaluated  according  to  efficiency  and 
equity  criteria.  Contemporary  public  sector  issues 
are  emphasized  throughout.  Preq:  ECON  314  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  422  Monetary  Economics  3(3,0)  Intensive 
study  of  the  role  of  monetary  factors  in  economic 
change.  Modern  monetary  theories  and  their 
empirical  relevance  tor  policy  are  developed 
against  a  background  of  monetary  history  and 
institutions.  Preq:  ECON  314  and  315  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ECON  423  Economics  of  Health  3(3,0)  Applies 
microeconomic  theory  to  examine  the  demand 
for  health  services  and  medical  care,  the  market  for 
medical  insurance,  the  behavior  of  physicians  and 
hospitals,  and  the  role  of  government  in  health-care 
provision  and  regulation.  Preq:  ECON  314. 

ECON  424,  624  Organization  of  Industries  3(3,0) 
Empirical,  historical,  and  theoretical  analyses  of 
market  structure  and  concentration  in  American 
industry:  the  effects  of  oligopoly,  monopoly,  and 
cartelization  upon  price,  output,  and  other  policies 
of  the  firm;  antitrust  and  other  public  policies  and 
problems  are  studied.  Preq:  ECON  314  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ECON  425,  625  Antitrust  Economics  3(3,0)  Analy- 
sis of  the  economic  and  legal  issues  created  by  the 
exercise  of  market  power.  The  motivation  and 
execution  of  government  policy  towards  mergers, 
predatory  conduct,  and  various  restraints  of  trade 
are  intensively  examined.  Preq:  ECON  309  or  314 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECON  426,  H426,  626  Seminar  in  Sports  Eco- 
nomics 3(3,0)  Economic  analysis  of  sports  teams, 
leagues,  and  institutions.  Topics  include  antitrust 
issues,  public  funding  of  sports  venues,  labor  rela- 
tions, wagering  markets,  athlete  compensation, 
and  application  of  economic  principles  to  sports 
settings.  Empirical  research  project  is  cornerstone 
of  course.  Preq:  ECON  314,  405;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ECON  427,  627  Development  of  the  American 
Economy  3(3,0)  Explores  several  topics  relevant  to 
understanding  the  American  experience.  Consid- 
ers the  institutions  and  developments  critical  to 
America's  ascendancy  from  a  small  country  to  a 
dominant  global  economic  power.  Investigates  im- 
migration, innovation,  education,  finance,  and  the 
changing  role  of  race  and  gender  in  the  economy. 
Preq:  ECON  314,  315. 


Coursi    •  il  Instrui  rii  in 


ECON  428,  628  Cost-Benefit  Analysis  5(  1,0) 
Develops  techniques  tor  the  appraisal  oi  public 
expenditure  programs  with  particulai  emphasis  on 

investment  in  infrastructure.  [opu  s  in<  lude  >  In  >i>  t 
ot  an  appropriate  discount  rate  and  the  calcula 
rum  ot  social  costs  and  benefits  in  the  presence 

ot  market  distortions.  Prcq:  ECON  314  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

ECON  430  Topic;,  in  Mathematical  Economics 
3(3,0)  Skills  acquired  in  freshman  mathematics 
are  applied  to  selected  topics  in  economic  theory. 
Course  is  a  good  complement  to  IX 'ON  314  and 
provides  excellent  preparation  tor  400-level  courses 
in  economics,  especially  ECON  405.  May  he  taken 
concurrendy  with  ECON  314.  Preq:  ECON  314, 
and  MTHSC  108  or  207. 

ECON  435  Family  Economics  3(5,0)  Analysis  ot 
economic  aspects  ot  the  family.  Economics  of 
marriage,  divorce,  fertility,  public  policies  affecting 
the  family,  women's  labor  force  participation,  and 
the  gender  gap  are  studied  vising  main  economic 
theories  and  empirical  studies,  /'to/  ECON  314or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

ECON  440,  640  Game  Theory  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  the  formal  analysis  ot  strategic  interaction  among 
rational,  self-interested  rivals.  Basic  theoretical 
aspects  of  games  are  discussed  and  applied  to 
such  topics  as  bargaining,  voting,  auctions,  and 
oligopoly.  Preq:  ECON  314  and  MTHSC  106,  or 
ECON  430,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ECON  455,  655  Applied  Microeconomic  Research 
3(3,0)  Students  conduct  research  in  applied  mi- 
croeconomics. Topics  vary  according  to  student 
and  professor  interests.  Students  read  papers  in 
the  literature,  formulate  their  own  economic  hy- 
potheses, and  collect  and  analyze  data  to  test  those 
hypotheses.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  nine 
credits,  but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered.  Pteq: 
ECON  314  or  consent  ot  instrut  t.  n 

ECON  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Research  3(3,0) 
Reading  and  research  tor  the  Senior  1  lonors  Thesis. 
Preq:  ECON  314,  315,  senior  honors  standing. 

ECON  H492  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Writing  3(  5,0) 
Writing  and  oral  presentation  ot  the  Senior  1  lonors 
Thesis.  Preq:  ECON  H491. 

ECON  496  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Research 
and  writing  on  a  selected  economics  topic  chosen 
by  the  student.  A  written  proposal  must  be  ap 
proved  by  the  instructor  prior  to  the  start  ot  the 
semester.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  six 
credits.  Preq:  ECON  314. 

ECON  497  Creative  Inquiry-Economics  II 
1-3(1-3,0)  Engages  students  m  research  projects 
selected  by  the  Economics  Department  faculty. 
Research  projects  vary  depending  on  faculty  and 
student  interest.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum 
ot  six  credits.  Preq:  ECON  314  or  consent  ot 
instructor. 

ECON  498,  H498  Selected  Topics  in  Economics 
3(3,0)  In-depth  treatment  oftopicsnot  covered  tu IK 
m  regular  courses,  Ibpics  \ar\  from  year  to  year 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nun  credits. 
but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  ECON 
314  and  31 5  or  consent  ot  instru.  tor. 

ECON  499  Senior  Seminar  in  Economics 
1-3(1-3,0)  Discussion  ot  topics  of  current  interest  in 
economics.  Students  conduct  directed  research  on 
a  particular  topic.  /V,|  Consent  of  instructor. 


EDUCATION 

Projessw  W  R  Rsk.1  hair;  Lecturei   H  W  Millai 

ED  105  Orientation  to  Education  2(2,1 1  Introduction 
to  teaching  addresses  basic  program  requirements, 
Sol  (  oik  eptual  1  ramewi  .rk.  state  evaluation  system, 
then. mm  ofthi  diverse  and  multicultural  da 
stand. i ids  and  ptac  tices  ot  professional  condu 
requirements  in  teat  lung.  Afield  experieno  invoh 
ing  tutoring  in  a  P  12 1  lassroom  is  required 

ED  110  Introduction  to  Tutoring  1(1,0)  Students 
develop  and  reinforce  skills  m  tutoring  and  com 
munication  through  use  of  techniques  based  in 

educational  rescue  h.    lb  be  taken  Pass    I  .ill  only, 

ED  111  Introduction  to  Supplemental  Instruction 
1(1,0)  Students  develop  and  reinforce  interpersonal 
relationship  skills  in  listening,  decision  making, 
communicating,  group  dynamics,  leadership,  as 
SertiveneSS,  time  management,  problem  solving, 
and  conflict  resolution.  To  be  taken  Pass   bail  only. 

ED  190  Leadership,  Citizenship,  and  Community 
Service  3(3,0)  Provides  active  learning  opportuni- 
ties tor  students  to  understand  better  the  system  ot 
government,  learn  the  mechanics  ot  how  leadership 
e  an  influence  edut  at  ion  and  other  initiatives,  and 
develop  interpersonal  skills  that  will  assist  them 
throughout  their  professional  lives.  Culminates 
with  a  service  learning  plan  for  the  students'  local 
community. 

ED  197  Creative  Inquiry— Education  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange 
mentS  with  mentors  must  be-  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits. 

ED  297  Creative  Inquiry— Education   1-4(1-4,0) 

In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direct 

of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  .Arrange, 
incuts  with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  ot 
eight  credits. 

ED  322  Responding  to  Emergencies  3(2,1)  Provides 
tlu  c  itizen  responder  with  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  in  a  variety  ot  emergen<  ies  r.  i  help  siist.,in 
lite  and  to  minimize  pain  and  the  consequences 
ot  injury  until  professional  help  arrives.  Includes 
titst  aid,  CPR,  and  automated  external  defibrilla- 
tion (AED). 

ED  397  Creative  Inquiry— Education  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
ot  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange 
mentS  with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot 
eight  c  redits. 

ED  405  Multiculturalism  ii  3,0)  Introduces  prospec 
tive  teachers  to  the'  influence  of  <  ultureon  learning 
from  an  anthropological  and  historical  perspc  c  five 
Preq:  1  [1ST  172,  17  5,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 


ED  438  Selected  Copies  in  Education  1-3(1-3,0)  Sp< 

e  ill.    e  due  all,  it,    t,  ,|   I,       nOI    I'  .Hli, I    in   01 
are  selec  ted   fol    in  depth   studs     I 

max i inn m  ot  12  credits,  but  only  if  dil 
topic  s  .in  i . .vi  red 
ED  4  5w   Independent   Study    in    Education 
1-5(1-5,0)  Study  ot  selected  topics  h 
under  the  direction  ofa  faculty  member  ( hosen  by 
the  snide  nt  snide  nt  and  tie  ulty  member  develi  'p  a 

e  nurse   ,,(  study  ilitte  i  -  airses 

and    ■  ii  tin   individual 

■id  i. .1  a  maximi  :   inly  it 

litt.  u  nt  t.  pi     in  , .  ivered, 

ED  441, 641  Middle  School  Curriculum  H  1,0 

nl  m u  tin  d   t,  .i  i,  ichingmid  lie  sch<  ml  stu- 

dentS,  I  Vi  Usm  s  nature  ot  middle  school  Students, 

teacher  characteristics,  curricular  and  co-curricula! 
programs,  organization,  rig. 

ED  497  Creative  Inquiry— Education  1-4' 1-4, Oi 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  dil 

faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 

activities  Individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 

inquiry  pn  Jo  I    in.'',  beint  try.  Arrange- 

ments with  mentors  must  be  established  | 
registration.  May  be  l  r  a  maximum  of 

eight  c  redits. 
ED  H499  Education  Honors  Capstone  1-6(1-6,0) 
nts  seeking  departmcnral  honors  complete 
honors  research  under  faculty  mentors  Students 
take  a  minimum  ot  six  hours  across  at  least  mo 
semesters.  Mas  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  12 
eredirs.  Preq  or  Coreq:  ED  F  H301,  H302. 

EDUCATIONAL  COUNSELING 

ED  C  199  Creative  Inquiry— Counselor  Education 

14(14,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  tin 
n.  ii.  ot  a  faculty  member,  stu.lt  nts  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  |iro|ee  ts  may  be  inrerdisc  iplmary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits, 

ED  C  2  54  Introduction  to  Addictions:  15  i-u 
Education  and  Prevention  5(  J,0)  basic  review  ot 
addic  tions  and  chemical  dependence.  Gives  future 
educators  skills  m  the  identification  of  chemical 
abuse,  tec  hniques  tot  intervention,  and  methods ,  t 
prevention  education  s*  ^  196  and  3i-)7  are  recom- 
mended  .i-  follow-up  courses  tor  those  interested 
in  pursuing  the  topi< 

ED  C  299  Creative  Inquiry— Counselor  Education 
14(  14, 0l  In  it  insultation  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion ot  a  t.u  ultv  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These 
inquiry  projec  is  may  be  interdisciplinary.  A- 
ments  with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  isf 
eight  credits. 

EDC  590  Student  Development  [heory,  I  e  adership, 
and  Counseling  skilb  tor  "student  Leaders  J  ;.c' 
Introduction  to  theoretical  and  practj 
tions  ot  stiklent  development  and  leadershi| 

university  campus.  I  )evelops  skilb  assisting  -• 
with  leadership  development,  problem  solvit 

thct  resolution,  confrontation,  and  referral.  Explores 
legal  and  ethical  issues  tor  practitioners  and  efl    i 
Utilization  of  resources  available  on  the  camp 
lx-  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  rune  credits. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


ED  C  399  Creative  Inquiry— Counselor  Education 
1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits. 

ED  C  499  Creative  Inquiry— Counselor  Education 
l-4(  1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits. 

EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDATIONS 

Professors:  D.  E.  Barrett,  W.  R.  Fisk,  Qwir;  R.  P.  Green 
Jr.,  D.  M.  Switzer;  Associate  Professors:  G.  C.  Delicio, 
C.  L.  Peters,  C.  G.  Weatherford;  Assistant  Professors: 
L.  B.  Igo,  S.  N.  Rosenblith;  Lecturers:  A.  O.  Baldwin, 
R.  D.  Visser 

ED  F  301,  H301  Principles  of  American  Education 

3(3,0)  Study  of  the  legal  basis,  historical  develop- 
ment, characteristics,  and  functions  of  educational 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  Preq:  ED  105  (or 
concurrent  enrollment),  2.0  minimum  grade-point 
ratio,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ED  F  302,  H302  Educational  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  classroom  use  of  objectives,  motiva- 
tion theories,  learning  theories,  tests  and  measure- 
ments, classroom  management,  and  knowledge  of 
exceptional  learners.  Preq:  ED  105  (or  concurrent 
enrollment),  2.0  minimum  grade-point  ratio,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ED  F  308  Classroom  Assessment  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  classroom  assessment  and  standardized  testing. 
Preq:  ED  F  302. 

ED  F  (CTE)  315  Technology  Skills  for  Learning 
1(0,2)  Students  develop  technology  skills,  such  as 
creating  Web  pages  and  multimedia  presentations 
in  the  context  of  general  education  class  require- 
ments. Products  developed  are  linked  within  the 
School  of  Education  e-portfolio.  Preq:  Admission 
to  Teacher  Education  program,  ED  105;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ED  F  320  History  of  United  States  Public  Educa- 
tion 3(3,0)  Historical  survey  of  the  development 
of  United  States  public  schools.  Preq:  ED  105  (or 
concurrent  enrollment),  2.0  minimum  grade-point 
ratio,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ED  F  334,  H334  Child  Growth  and  Development 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  lifespan  development. 
Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  physical,  social, 
emotional,  and  cognitive  characteristics.  Includes 
a  minimum  of  five  one-hour  observation-participa- 
tion visits  to  an  elementary  school.  Preq:  ED  105  (or 
concurrent  enrollment),  2.0  minimum  grade-point 
ratio,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ED  F  335,  H335  Adolescent  Growth  and 
Development  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  lifespan 
development.  Emphasizes  the  physical,  social, 
emotional,  and  cognitive  characteristics  of  the  10- 
to  18-year  old  and  the  educational  implications  of 
those  developmental  characteristics.  Preq:  ED  105 
(or  concurrent  enrollment),  2.0  minimum  grade- 
point  ratio,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ED  F  406  Philosophy,  Schooling,  and  Educational 
Policy  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  development  of  con- 
temporary educational  theory  and  its  impact  on 
current  schooling  practices  and  educational  policy 
development. 

ED  F  425  Instructional  Technology  Strategies  1(0,2) 
Helps  future  teachers  learn  to  use  technology  ef- 
fectively in  support  of  content  area  instruction.  To 
be  taken  concurrently  with  either  methods  classes 
or  during  student  teaching  as  directed  by  major. 
Preq:  ED  F  (CTE)  315. 

ED  F  (AG  ED,  CTE)  480, 680  Digital  Technology  in 
the  21st  Century  Classroom  3(2,2)  Fundamentals 
of  computer  applications  for  teachers.  Develops 
competencies  in  general  computer  applications 
such  as  word  processing  and  database  management 
and  addresses  educational  uses  of  the  Internet 
and  computer-assisted  instruction,  with  emphasis 
on  legal  and  ethical  issues  and  the  impact  of  com- 
puter technology  upon  society.  Preq:  Admission  to 
a  Teacher  Education  Program. 

ED  F  (AG  ED,  CTE)  482,  682  Advanced  Educa- 
tional Applications  of  Microcomputers  3(2,2) 
Provides  students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  to  apply  microcomputer  technology  to  the 
utilization  and  generation  of  educational  software 
in  accordance  with  sound  educational  principles. 
Preq:  ED  F  (AG  ED,  CTE)  480. 

ED  F  490, 690  Student  Management  and  Discipline 
3(3,0)  Aids  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  devel- 
opment and  refines  knowledge,  skills,  and  values 
important  for  managing  students  in  school  settings. 
Emphasizes  practical  application  of  theory  and 
research  and  legal  and  ethical  considerations.  Preq: 
ED  F  302  or  PSYCH  201;  ED  F  334,  335,  or  suit- 
able alternative;  2.0  minimum  grade-point  ratio. 

ED  F  497,  697  Instructional  Media  in  the  Class- 
room 3(3,0)  Integrated  approach  to  the  use  of 
audiovisual  media  stressing  systematic  planning, 
selection,  utilization,  and  evaluation  as  well  as 
production  of  materials  and  equipment  operation. 
PTeq:  2.0  minimum  grade-point  ratio. 

ELECTRICAL  AND  COMPUTER 
ENGINEERING 

Professors:  C.  M.  Butler,  E.  R.  Collins  Jr.,  D.  M.  Dawson, 
A.  A.  Girgis,  J.  N.  Gowdy,  T.  H.  Hubing, 
E.  B.  Makram,  D.  L.  Noneaker,  L.  W.  Pearson,  K.  F.  Poole, 
M.  B.  Pursley,  R.  J.  Schalkoff,  R.  Singh, 
I.  D.  Walker,  X.-B.  Xu;  Associate  Professors:  C.  W  Baum, 
M.  A.  Bridgwood,  R.  R.  Brooks,  W.  R.  Harrell, 
A.  W.  Hoover,  W.  B.  Ligon  III,  A.  Q.  Martin, 
H.  B.  Russell;  Assistant  Professors:  S.  T  Birchfield, 
T.  C.  Burg,  R.  E.  Groff,  S.  Kim,  M.  C.  Smith,  K.-C.  Wang, 
P.  Wang,  L  Zhu;  Visiting  Associate  Professors:  S.J.  Hubbard, 
W.  J.  Reid  III 

E  C  E  199  Creative  Inquiry— Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation 
with  and  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member, 
students  pursue  scholarly  activities  individually 
or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  projects  may 
be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  mentors 
must  be  established  prior  to  registration.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 
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E  C  E  201,  H201  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 

2(2,0)  Introduction  to  Boolean  algebra  and  digital 
logic.  Topics  include  number  systems  and  repre- 
sentation of  information;  Boolean  operators  and 
algebra;  expression  minimization;  combinational 
circuits,  including  adders,  comparators,  decoders 
and  multiplexors;  sequential  logic,  including  flip- 
flops,  shift  registers,  counters  and  memory.  Preq: 
MTHSC  108,  PHYS  122. 

E  C  E  202,  H202  Electric  Circuits  I  3(3,0)  Study 
of  DC  resistive  circuits,  Kirchhoff  s  Laws,  Nodal 
and  Mesh  emphasis,  sources,  Thevenin's  and 
Norton's  theotems,  RC,  RL,  RCL  circuit  solu- 
tions with  initial  condition  using  homogenous  or 
nonhomogenous  ordinary  differential  equations 
having  constant  coefficients.  Develop  sinusoidal 
steady  state  solution.  Preq:  MTHSC  108,  PHYS 
122.  Coreq:ECE211,  PHYS221. 

E  C  E  204  Circuit  Analysis  Problems  1  1(0,3) 
Analysis  and  solution  of  electrical  network  prob- 
lems using  mesh  and  nodal  analysis,  Thevenin's 
and  Norton's  theorems  and  equivalent  circuits 
and  other  circuit  analysis  from  E  C  E  202.  Coreq: 
EC  E  202. 

E  C  E  209,  H209  Logic  and  Computing  Devices 
Laboratory  1(0,2)  Introduction  to  designing,  build- 
ing, simulating  and  testing  digital  logic  circuits. 
Topics  include  SSI  and  MSI  ICs;  general  combina- 
tional circuits;  adders,  decoders  and  multiplexors; 
general  sequential  circuits;  shift  registers,  counters 
and  memory.  Preq:  E  C  E  201  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 

E  C  E  211  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  1 1(0,2) 
Principles  of  measurement  and  instruments  used  to 
measure  parameters  and  dynamic  variables  in  elec- 
tric circuits,  steady  state  and  transient  measurements 
in  DC  and  AC  circuits,  and  data  analysis  methods 
are  included.  Coreq:  E  C  E  202. 

E  C  E  212  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  II 
1(0,2)  Emphasizes  measurement  techniques  in  AC 
steady-state  circuits  and  comparison  to  theoretical 
predictions.  Two-port  network  methodology  and 
transfer  functions  are  studied  experimentally  and 
related  to  analysis  using  transform  techniques.  Preq: 
EC  E  202,  211.  Coreq:  E C  E  262. 

E  C  E  222  Systems  Programming  Concepts  for 
Computer  Engineering  3(3,0)  Development  of 
computer  systems  programming  and  code  reading 
techniques.  Tools,  programming  languages,  librar- 
ies, operating  systems,  and  hardware.  Code  reading 
is  emphasized.  Programming  projects  reinforce 
course  topics.  Preq:  CP  SC  111. 

E  C  E  223  Computer  Systems  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  implementation  techniques  for  systems 
softwate.  Applying  engineering  principles  includ- 
ing code  reading  to  the  design  of  data  structures 
and  algorithms  for  low  level  computer  systems, 
embedded  systems,  and  hardware/software  systems. 
Includes  coverage  of  address  translation,  memory 
management,  file  systems,  and  process  manage- 
ment. Preq:  E  C  E  222. 

E  C  E  262,  H262  Electric  Circuits  II  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  the  study  of  electric  circuits,  includ-' 
ing  three-phase  circuits,  complex  frequency  and 
network  functions,  frequency  response,  two-port 
parameters,  magnetically-coupled  circuits,  Laplace 
transforms,  and  introduction  to  Fourier  series  and 
transforms.  Preq:  E  C  E  202,  MTHSC  206,  PHYS 
221.  Coreq:  E  C  E  212,  MTHSC  208. 
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E  C  E  263  Circuit  Analysis  Problems  II  1(0,3) 
Analysis  of  basic  AC  circuit  analysis  techniques 

to  analyze  the  transient  and  steady-state  behavior 
of  both  simple  and  complex  circuits.  Coreq:  E  C  E 
2&.MTHSC  208. 

E  C  E  272,  H272  Computer  Organization  3(3,0) 
Introductory  course  in  computer  i  irganization  and 
architecture.  Topics  include  CPUs,  memory,  I/O, 
processor  families,  buses,  peripherals,  microarchi- 
tectures, and  instruction  sets.  Preq:  E  C  E  201  and 
CPSC  111. 

E  C  E  273,  H273  Computer  Organization  Labora- 
tory 1(0,2)  Laboratory  enhances  students'  under- 
standing ot  computer  organization  via  assignments 
involving  assembly  language  programming.  Topics 
include  basic  syntax,  branching  and  loops,  ad- 
dressing  modes,  arrays  and  pointers,  subroutines 
and  stacks.  Preq:  E  C  E  272  (or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment). 

E  C  E  299,  H299  Creative  Inquiry-Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation 
with  and  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member, 
students  pursue  scholarly  activities  individually 
or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  projects  may 
be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  mentors 
must  be  established  prior  to  registration.  May  be 
repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 

E  C  E  H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  1(2,0)  Ac- 
quaints students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental 
Honors  Program  with  current  research  activities  in 
the  Department.  Faculty  provide  seminars  where 
research  interests  are  summarized.  Seminars  are 
planned  to  prepare  students  in  choosing  research 
topics  for  their  senior  theses. 

E  C  E  307  Basic  Electrical  Engineering  2(2,0)  A  first 
course  in  electrical  engineering  to  provide  non- 
Electrical  Engineering  majors  with  a  knowledge  of 
DC  and  AC  circuit  theory,  AC  power  distribution, 
and  numerous  electrical  devices,  apparatus,  and 
digital  systems.  Preq:  MTHSC  206,  PHYS  221. 
Coreq:  E  C  E  309. 

E  C  E  308  Electronics  and  Electromechanics  2(2,0) 
Continuation  of  E  C  E  307.  Energy  conversion 
systems  are  considered,  as  well  as  basic  electronics. 
Preq:  E  C  E  307. 

E  C  E  309  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  I  1  (0,2) 
Laboratory  to  accompany  E  C  E  307.  Basic  electrical 
circuits  and  instrumentation.  Coreq:  E  C  E  307. 

E  C  E  311  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory 
III  1(0,2)  Measurements  and  characteristics  of 
electronic  devices  and  circuits;  use  of  manual 
and  automated  instruments  to  acquire  data;  oral 
and  written  engineering  reports.  Preq:  E  C  E  262, 
MTHSC  208,  PHYS  221.  Coreq:  E  C  E  320. 

E  C  E  312  Electrical  Engineering  Laboratory  IV 
1(0,2)  Design  and  characterization  of  functional 
circuits  using  solid-state  devices;  use  of  manual  and 
automated  instruments  tor  measurements;  statistical 
analysis  of  data;  preparation  of  engineering  reports. 
Preq:  E  C  E  311,  320.  Coreq:  E  C  E  321. 

E  C  E  317,  H317  Random  Signal  Analysis  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  engineering  problems  of  a  proba- 
bilistic nature.  Systems  transformations,  statistical 
averages,  simulation,  and  estimation  ot  system 
parameters.  Preq:  E  C  E  262,  MTHSC  208.  Coreq: 
E  C  E  330. 


E  C  E  320  Electronics  I  J(3,0)  Introduction  to  elec- 
tronic  materials  and  devices;  principli  ol  li  ign; 
design  of  DC  and  AC  circuits  using  diodes,  bipolai 
junction  transistors,  field-effect  transistors  and  use 

of  transistors  m  digital  circuits.  Preq  E  C  E  262, 
MTHSC  208,  PHYS  221.  ( loreq:  E  C  E  311. 

ECE  321  Electronics  II  3(3,0)  Analysis  and  design  of 
disc  rate  amplifiei  <  in  mis  .it  low  and  1hl;1i  frequen- 
( ies;  operational  amplifiers,  distortu  m  in  amplifiei  . 
oscillator  design,  and  circuit  analysis  of  activi  digital 
de\  i(  es.  Preq:  ECE  320.  Coreq:  E  C  E  31 2. 

E  C  E  (CP  SO  322  Introduction  to  Operating 
Systems  3(3,0)  See  CP  SC  J22. 

E  C  E  327  Digital  Computer  Design  3(3,0)  De- 
sign  of  high-speed  ALUs,  control  and  timing 
circuitry,  memory  systems  and  I/O  circuitry;  mi- 
croprogrammed computer  design  using  bit-slice 
microprocessors;  current  hardware  topics  related 
to  computer  design,  hands-on  design  experience; 
and  use  of  logic  analyzer  for  system  debugging. 
Preq:  EC  E  $71. 

ECE  329  Computer  Systems  Structures  3(3,0) 
Fundamental  structures  and  issues  that  arise  in  the 
analysis  and  implementation  of  computer  systems. 
Topics  include  operating  systems  structures  and 
data  structures  and  their  relationship  to  computer 
organization.  Engineering  science  background  for 
computer  systems  design.  Preq:  ECE  223,  272. 

ECE  330,  H330  Signals,  Systems,  and  Trans- 
forms 3(3,0)  Study  of  systems  models,  analysis  of 
signals,  Fourier  series  and  transforms,  sampling 
and  Z  transforms,  discrete  Fourier  transforms. 
Preq:  ECE  262,  MTHSC  208. 

E  C  E  (CP  SC)  352  Programming  Systems  3(3,0) 
Second  course  in  programming  languages  and 
systems.  Topics  include  assemblers,  compilers,  and 
syntactical  methods;  string  manipulation  and  list 
processing;  concepts  of  executive  programs  and 
operating  systems;  introduction  to  time-shating 
systems.  Preq:  ECE  223;  or  CP  SC  212  and  215. 
Coreq:  MTHSC  119  or  419. 

ECE  360  Electric  Power  Engineering  3(3,0)  Pres- 
ents the  basic  principles  of  electromagnetic  induc- 
tion and  electromagnetic  forces  developed.  Topics 
include  synchronous  machines,  power  transform- 
ers, electric  power  transmission,  and  distribution 
systems,  DC  motors,  and  induction  motors.  Preq: 
ECE  262,  PHYS  221. 

ECE  371  Microcontroller  Interfacing  3(3,0) 
Discusses  the  programming  and  interfacing  of  mi- 
crocontrollers in  order  to  control  their  integrated 
devices  and  external  peripherals.  Topics  include 
memory  and  I/O;  interupts,  counters  and  timers; 
ADCs  and  DACs;  PWMs;  and  parallel  and  se- 
rial communication.  Preq:  ECE  262,  272.  Coreq: 
ECE  320. 

ECE  372,  Microcontroller  Interfacing  Labora- 
tory 1(0,3)  Discusses  the  programming  and 
interfacing  of  microcontrollers  in  order  to  control 
their  integrated  devices  and  external  peripherals. 
Topics  include  memory  and  I/O;  interrupts, 
counters  and  timers;  ADCs  and  DACs;  PWMs; 
and  parallel  and  serial  communication.  Preq: 
ECE  371  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 


ECE  (80  Electromagnetics  )l  >,0)  I 
to  electrii   field     md  potent   il 

and  energy,  indut  tan 

Maxwell's  equation     Preq    ECE  262,  M  1 1  i-> 
206,  PHYS  221. 
E  C  E  381  Fields,  Waves,  and  Ciw  uitt  H  MM 
foundatioi    of  cm  uit  the*  i  in  lines 

and  in.  mi  ,  plan  jvave  propagation,  fibei 

radial and  antennas,  and  ircuits, 

/V,,  ECE  380,  MTHSC  208. 

ECE  399,  H399  Creative  Inquiry  •Electrical  and 

Computer  Engineering  l-4<  1-4,0)  In  con  lultatii in 

with  and  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member, 

students  pursui  individually 

or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  | 

be  interdisciplinary.  Arrari 

must  be  established  prior  i  tion.  May  be 

repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 

ECE  404,  604  Semiconductor  Devices  3(3,0)  Con- 
sideration of  the  principles  of  operation,  external 
characteristics,  and  applications  of  some  of  the 
more  important  semiconductor  devices  pt 
available.  Preq:  ECE  320.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311 
or  434. 

ECE  405  Design  Projects  in  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  1-3(0,2-6)  Individually 
defined  projects  oriented  toward  providing  expe- 
rience in  establishment  of  objectives  and  criteria, 
synthesis,  analysis,  construction,  testing,  and 
evaluation.  Develops  student  creativity  through 
the  solution  of  open-ended  problems.  Includes 
individual  instruction  in  design  methodology.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq: 
E  C  E  330  or  409,  consent  of  project  supervisor. 

ECE  406,  606  Introduction  to  Microelectronics 
Processing  3(3,0)  Microelectronic  processing, 
MOS  and  bipolar  monolithic  circuit  fabrication, 
thick  and  thin  film  hybrid  fabrication,  applica- 
tions to  linear  and  digital  circuits,  fundamentals 
of  device  design.  Preq:  ECE  320.  Coreq:  MTHSC 
311  or  434. 

ECE  409  Continuous  and  Discrete  Systems 
Design  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  classical  linear 
control  systems.  Topics  include  continuous  and 
discrete  descriptions  of  systems,  time  and  fre- 
quency response,  stability,  system  specification, 
system  design  of  continuous  and  discrete  systems. 
Preq:  ECE  330.  Coreq:  ECE  495. 

ECE  410,  610  Modern  Control  Theory  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  modern  control  theory.  Topics 
include  fundamentals  of  matrix  algebra,  star 
analysis  and  design,  nonlinear  systems  and  optimal 
control.  Preq:  ECE  409. 

ECE  412  Electrical  Machines  Laboratory  1(0,2) 
Selected  experiments  to  familiarize  students  with 
characteristics  of  transformers,  DC  and  AC  mo- 
tors and  generators.  Measurement  techniques  and 
component  modeling  are  included.  Coreq:  MTHSC 
434  or  consent  of  instructor.  Preq  or  Coreq:  ECE 
360  or  419. 

ECE  417,  617  Elements  of  Software  Engineering 
$1  $,0)  Foundations  of  software  design,  reasoning 
about  software,  the  calculus  of  programs,  survey 
of  formal  specification  techniques  and  design  lan- 
guages. Preq:  ECE  J29,  $52,  MTHSC  419. 
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E  C  E  418,  618  Power  System  Analysis  3(3,0)  Study 
of  power  system  planning  and  operational  prob- 
lems. Topics  include  load  flow,  economic  dispatch, 
tault  studies,  transient  stability,  and  control  of 
problems.  System  modeling  and  computer  solu- 
tions are  emphasized  through  class  projects.  Preq: 
ECE  360,  380. 

E  C  E  419,  619  Electric  Machines  and  Drives  3(3,0) 
Performance,  characteristics,  and  modeling  of  AC 
and  DC  machines  during  steady-state  and  transient 
conditions.  Introduction  to  power  electronics 
devices  and  their  use  in  adjustable  speed  motor 
dines.  Preq:  E  C  E  321,  360,  380.  Coreq:  MTHSC 
434  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

E  C  E  420  Renewable  Energy  Penetration  on  the 
Power  Grid  3(3,0)  Introduces  the  basic  definition 
ot  electrical  power,  interfacing  primary  sources, 
generator/load  characteristics,  and  renewable 
energy  resources.  Topics  include  solar  energy  grid 
interfacing,  wind  energy  grief  interfacing,  battery 
charging/management,  harmonic  distortion, 
voltage  sags,  and  national  standards.  Preq:  E  C  E 
307  or  320. 

E  C  E  422,  622  Electronic  System  Design  1  3(2,2) 
Emphasizes  the  application  of  theory  and  skills  to 
the  design,  building,  and  testing  of  an  electronic 
system  with  both  analog  and  digital  components. 
Application  varies  each  semester.  Computer  soft- 
ware tools  are  used  extensively  in  the  design  process. 
Preq:  ECE  321,  330,  360,  371,381. 

E  C  E  427  Communications  Systems  3(3,0)  Study  of 
communication  systems  design  and  analysis.  Topics 
include  signals  and  spectra,  baseband  signaling  and 
detection  in  noise,  digital  and  analog  modulation 
and  demodulation  techniques,  communications 
link  budget  analysis.  Preq:  ECE  317,  330. 

ECE  429,  629  Organization  of  Computers  3(3,0) 
Computer  organization  and  architecture.  Topics 
include  a  review  of  logic  circuits,  bus  structures, 
memory  organization,  interrupt  structures,  arithme- 
tic units,  input-output  structures,  state  generation, 
central  processor  organization,  control  function 
implementation,  and  data  communication.  Reg- 
istered Transfer  Language  (RTL)  for  description 
and  design  of  digital  systems.  Preq:  ECE  272  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ECE  430,  H430,  630  Digital  Communications 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  modern  digital  communica- 
tion systems,  emphasizing  modulation  and  detec- 
tion, taking  into  account  the  effects  of  noise.  Preq: 
ECE  317,  330;  and  consent  of  instructor  for  430 
(consent  not  required  for  H430  or  630). 

ECE  431,  631  Digital  Electronics  3(2,2)  Consid- 
ers electronic  devices  and  circuits  of  importance 
to  digital  computer  operation  and  to  other  areas 
of  electrical  engineering.  Topics  include  active 
and  passive  waveshaping,  waveform  generation, 
memory  elements,  switching,  and  logic  circuits. 
Experimentation  with  various  types  of  circuits  is 
provided  by  laboratory  projects.  Preq:  ECE  321. 
Coreq:  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

ECE  432,  632  Instrumentation  3(3,0)  Theory 
and  analysis  of  transducers  and  related  circuits 
and  instrumentation.  Generalized  configurations 
and  performance  characteristics  of  instruments 
are  considered.  Transducer  devices  for  measuring 
physical  parameters  such  as  motion,  force,  torque, 
pressure,  flow,  and  temperature  are  discussed. 
Preq:  ECE  321.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311  or  434. 


ECE  435,  635  Grounding  and  Shielding  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  electromagnetic  compatibility 
concepts  and  techniques  for  students  who  will  be 
designing  or  working  with  electronic  systems  when 
they  graduate.  Topics  include  electromagnetic  in- 
terference and  noise  control,  crosstalk  and  signal 
integrity,  grounding,  filtering,  shielding,  circuit 
board  layout,  lighting  and  electrostatic  discharge 
protection.  Preq:  ECE  381. 

ECE  436, 636  Microwave  Circuits  3(3,0)  Analysis  of 
microwave  networks  comprising  transmission  lines, 
waveguides,  passive  elements,  interconnects,  and 
active  solid  state  microwave  circuits.  Use  of  modern 
CAD  tools  to  design  RF/Microwave  passive/active 
networks.  Fabrication  of  typical  circuits.  Preq:  ECE 
381  or  equivalent.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

ECE  438,  638  Computer  Communications  3(3,0) 
Digital  data  transmission  techniques,  modems 
and  communications  channels,  communications 
software  and  protocols,  multiprocessors  and  dis- 
tributed processing;  concurrency  and  cooperation 
of  dispersed  processors.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in 
Electrical  or  Computer  Engineering  or  Computer 
Science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECE  439, 639  Fiber  Optics  3(3,0)  Covers  the  under- 
lying principles  of  design  for  optical  fibers  in  practi- 
cal systems.  Examines  optical  fiber  as  a  wave-guide 
using  wave  optics  and  ray  optics.  Discusses  design 
criteria  for  using  mono-  and  multi-mode  fibers. 
Other  topics  include  fabrication,  measurement. 
Preq.  ECE  381.  Coreq:  MTHSC  434  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ECE  440,  640  Performance  Analysis  of  Local 
Computer  Networks  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the 
design  and  performance  analysis  of  local  computer 
networks.  Emphasizes  performance  analysis  of  rep- 
resentative multi-access  procedures.  Three  common 
types  of  networks  are  considered  in  detail.  Preq: 
ECE  272,  317. 

ECE  442,  642  Knowledge  Engineering  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects 
of  knowledge  engineering  or  applied  artificial 
intelligence.  Topics  include  symbolic  representation 
structures  and  manipulation,  unification,  produc- 
tion systems  and  structures,  rule-based  and  expert 
systems,  planning  and  AI  system  architectures; 
system  design  in  PROLOG  and  LISP.  Project  is 
required.  Preq:  ECE  329,  352. 

ECE  446,  646  Antennas  and  Propagation  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of 
antenna  design  and  utilization,  input  impedances, 
structural  considerations,  and  wave  propagation. 
Preq:  ECE  330,  381  or  436,  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

ECE  449,  649  Computer  Network  Security  3(  1,4) 
Hands-on  practicum  in  the  administration  and 
security  of  modern  network  service  emphasizing 
intrusion  prevention  techniques,  detection,  and 
recovery.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Computer 
Engineering. 

ECE  453  Software  Practicum  3(1,6)  Students  de- 
sign and  implement  a  software  system  that  satisfies 
both  a  requirements  and  specifications  document. 
The  resulting  system  is  tested  for  compliance.  Preq: 
ECE  329,  352. 


ECE  455,  655  Robot  Manipulators  3(3,0)  Analysis 
of  robot  manipulator  systems  with  special  focus  on 
interaction  of  these  technologies  with  society.  Em 
phasis  is  on  rigid-link  robot  manipulator  systems. 
Topics  include  history  of  robot  technology,  kine- 
matics, dynamics,  control,  and  operator  interfaces 
Case  studies  reinforce  impact  of  robot  technology 
on  society  and  vice  versa.  Preq.  MTHSC  206,  311, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  C  E  (M  E)  456,  656  Fundamentals  of  Robotics 
3(3,0)  See  M  E  456. 

E  C  E  457  Fundamentals  of  Wind  Power  3(3,0) 
Introduces  wind  turbine  systems,  including  wind 
energy  potential  and  application  to  power  genera 
tion.  Topics  include  wind  energy  principles,  wind 
site  assessment,  wind  turbine  components,  power 
generation  machinery  control  systems,  connection 
to  the  electric  grid,  and  maintenance.  Preq:  ECB 
308  or  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECE  459,  659  Integrated  Circuit  Design  3(2,2); 
Design  concepts  and  factors  influencing  the  choice 
of  technology;  fundamental  MOS  device  design;  sili- 
con foundries,  custom  and  semicustom  integrated 
circuits;  computer-aided  design  software/hardware 
trends  and  future  developments;  hands-on  use  of 
CAD  tools  to  design  standard  library  cells;  systems 
design  considerations,  testing,  and  packaging. 
Preq:  ECE  321.  Coreq:  MTHSC  311  or  434. 

ECE  460  Computer-Aided  Analysis  and  Design 
3(3,0)  Principles  and  methods  suited  to  the  solution 
of  engineering  problems  on  the  digital  computer 
Topics  include  widely  used  methods  for  the  solu 
tion  of  the  systems  of  algebraic  and/or  differential 
equations  which  arise  in  modeling  of  engineering 
systems,  data  approximation  and  curve  fitting,  con- 
tinuous system  simulation  languages,  and  design 
oriented  programming  systems.  Preq:  ECE  262, 
MTHSC  311,  434,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECE  461  Fundamentals  of  Solar  Energy  3(3,0) 
Introduces  solar  energy  conversion  systems.  Topics 
include  environmental  benefits  of  solar  energy, 
solar  thermal  systems,  concentration  solar  power, 
photovoltaic  (PV)  cell  design  and  manufacturing, 
sizing  of  PV  system,  hybrid  photovoltaic/thermal 
systems,  energy  storage,  and  urban/rural  applica 
tions.  Preq:  ECE  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECE  467,  667  Introduction  to  Digital  Signal 
Processing  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  characteristics,' 
design,  and  applications  of  discrete  time  systems; 
design  of  digital  filters;  introduction  to  the  Fast 
Fourier  Transform  (FFT);  LSI  hardware  for  signal 
processing  applications.  Preq:  ECE  330. 

ECE  468,  668  Embedded  Computing  3(2,2), 
Principles  of  using  computing  in  the  larger  con 
text  of  a  system.  Topics  include  bus  and  processor 
design  types  (e.g.  microprocessor,  microcontroller, 
DSP),  codecs,  digital  circuit  power  management, 
real  time  scheduling,  and  embedded  operating 
systems.  Lab  work  consists  of  projects  on  embed- 
ded hardware  (e.g.  PC-104+).  Preq:  CP  SC  212  and 
E  C  E  371  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ECE  473,  673  Introduction  to  Parallel  Systems 
3(3,0)  Introduces  parallel  computer  architectures 
and  their  programming.  Includes  an  introduction 
to  MPI  and  OpenMP  and  a  number  of  engineer- 
ing problems,  including  numerical  simulations. 
Introduces  scalability  analysis.  Preq:  ECE  322  or 
329  or  equivalent. 
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EC  E  H491  Undergraduate  Honor*  Research  1-6 
Individual  research  projects  conducted  undei  thi 
direct  supervision  and  guidance  of  a  faculty  member. 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ol  six  credits. 

E C  E  4l>2,  0)2  Special  Problems  1-5  Spec  ial  assign 
ment  in  electrical  or  computer  engineering  Some 
typical  assignments  include  computer  programs, 
term  papers,  technical  literature  searches,  hardware 
projects,  and  design  project  leadership.  May  be 
taken  only  on<  e  for  credit. 

E  C  E  4l>3,  ft1)  3  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  <  :lassroom 
study  ot  i  urrent  and  new  te<  hni<  al  developments  in 
electrical  and  computer  engineering.  May  be  repeat- 
ed for  a  maximum  ot  mx  ( redits,  but  ouK  it  different 
topic--  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  ot  instructor. 

■CE495  Integrated  System  Design  12(1,3)  Consid- 
ers engineering  design  of  systems  in  a  continuous 
process  ot  project  definition,  planning,  execution, 
and  evaluation.  This  process  includes  consideration 
of  both  technical  and  non-technical  factors  in 
design.  Strong  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  technical  communications  skills, 
particularly  oral  communications  competency,  Preq 
Electrical  Engineering  ma|or  and  1  :  (  '  I-  5-0,  5  50, 
360  and  580;  or  Computer  Engineering  major  and 
ECE  522  and  5S2. 

E  C  E  496  Integrated  System  Design  II  2(0,6) 
Project-oriented  course  which  brings  together 
elecrrical  and  computer  engineering  students  of  dis- 
similar training  in  teams  or  project  groups.  Group 
assignments  are  designed  to  develop  an  apprecia- 
tion tor  individual  and  creative  thinking,  as  well  as 
team  effort.  Preq:  Elecrrical  Engineering  major  and 
ECE  321,  371,  381,  409  and  495;  or  Computer 
Engineering  major  and  ECE  409  and  495. 

ECE  499,  H499  Creative  Inquiry-Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering  1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation 
with  and  under  the  direction  ot  a  faculty  member, 
students  pursue  scholarly  activities  individually 
or  in  reams.  These  creative  inquiry  projects  may- 
be interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  mentors 
must  be  established  prior  to  registration.  May  be 
repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  eight  credits. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Professor:  D.  P.  Reinking;  Assoc  iate  Professors:  D.  A.  Smith; 
ttsutant  Professors:  C.  C.  Deaton,  D.  B.  Fleming, 
M.  J.  Spearman,  R.  D.  Washington;  Clinical 
ncuity:  R.  A.  Kaminski;  Lecturers:  W.  E.  Holton, 
R.  1.  (ones,  J.  S.  Wright 

ED  EL  304  Instructional  Planning,  Management, 
and  Communications  5(5,01  Provides  students 
with  knowledge  and  techniques  for  short-  and 
long-term  planning  of  developmental!}  appropriate 

lessons.  Students  leatn  how  to  structure  ADEPT 
lessons  and  activities  to  meet  the  needs  ot  students; 
and  learn  techniques  tor  time  and  behavior  manage- 
ment, organization  and  effective  communication 
with  school  audiences.  IV.j  ED  E  554,  admission 
to  the  professional  level. 
ED  EL  310  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School  31  5,0) 
Introduces  skills,  theories  and  practices  used  to 
Integrate  visual  arts,  drama,  music  and  dance  in 
the  elementary  classroom.  Emphasizes  philosophies 
associated  with  art  education,  content  information, 

Curriculum  tot  diverse  learners,  .\nd  use  ot  tools, 

media,  materials  and  techniques.  Preq  Admission 
to  the  professional  level. 


ED  EL   311    leaching  Diverse  Populations    5(5.0) 

Preservice  teachers  examine  the  roll  of  <    •  hi  i 
as  tin  \  relati   t>  i  <  ulturally  appn >pi iate  currii  ula, 

instruction,   and   evaluation,    /'to/    Admission   to 

the  professional  level, 

ED  EL  321  Physical  Education  Methods  tor  c  las- 
room  Teachers  5(5,0)  Provides  education  majors 
with  a  basic  understanding  of  the  methods  and 
te<  hniques  utilized  in  teat  hing  elementary  physic  al 
education.  Emphasizes  acquiring  a  basii  undei 
standing  of  the  movement  education   tpproach 

and  the  ability  to  tc.u  h  integrated  lessons  Utilizing 

thi   approai  h.  Preq  lunioi  standing,  admissit  m  to 
the  professit  mal  level 
ED  EL  401   Elementary  Field  Experience   3(0,9) 
Practical  classroom  experience  pnoi  to  the  studt  nt 
teaching  semester  tor  Elementary  Education  maji  n 

For  a  twelve-week  period,  students  spend  two  hoiir- 

per  week  m  schools  observing,  tutoring  Individuals, 
conducting  small  group  activities,  and  teaching  the 

class.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  ED  I  5  $4; 
concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  EL  488  and  READ 
460;  admission  to  the  professional  level. 

ED  EL  451  Elementary  Methods  in  Science  Teaching 
3(2,3)  Development  ot  process  skills,  technical  skills, 
and  attitudes  needed  to  foster  increased  confidence 
and  commitment  to  the  teaching  of  elementary 
science,  with  emphasis  on  teaching  strategies  and 
techniques  and  their  implications  tor  what  we  know 
of  how  children  learn  science.  Preq:  Elementary  Edu- 
cation science  requirements;  concurrent  enrollment 
in  ED  EL  401,  487, 488  and  READ  460,  admission 
to  the  professional  level. 

ED  EL  452  Elementary  Methods  in  Mathematics 
Teaching  3(2,3)  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
development  of  understanding,  skills,  and  atti- 
tudes in  the  elementary  curticulum  with  tocus  on 
strategies,  techniques,  and  materials  tor  teaching 
elementary  mathematics.  Preq:  General  Educa- 
tion mathematics  requirement;  admission  to  the 
professional  level. 

ED  EL  458  Health  Education  Methods  Jpr  the 
Classroom  Teacher  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  content, 
methodology,  and  resource  materials  necessary 
tor  reaching  comprehensive  health  education  in 
public  schools.  Emphasizes  the  National  Health 
Education  Standards  and  the  health  behavior-  of 
youth  that  are  allied  with  the  Coordinated  School 
Health  Program.  Preq:  Minimum  grade-point  ratio 
of  2.0. 

ED  EL  467  Principles  and  Strategies  for  Teaching 
English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (ESOL)  in 
Elementary  School  Settings  5i  5,0)  Introduces  pre- 
serv  ice  teachers  to  theories  and  principles  related  to 
second  language  acquisition  as  applied  in  culturally 
and  linguistically  responsive  classrooms.  Presents 
instructional  models  and  strategies  foi  teaching 

the  language  acquisition  process  within  a  context 

of  academics  supportive  of  English  language  learn- 
ers (ELLs)  and  their  needs.  Preq  Admission  to  the 
professional  level. 
ED  EL  481  Directed  Teaching  in  the  Elemen- 
tary School  12(1,33)  Supervised  observation  and 
teaching  experiences  in  cooperation  with  selected 
elementary  schools.  Restricted  to  seniors  or  gradu- 
ates vv  ho  have  completed  prerequisite  courses.  Preq 
ED  EL  321,  401,  451.  4^2.  4S7.  488,  READ  461; 
admission  to  the  professional  level,  consent  of  area 
committee  chair. 
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ED  EL  4*7  Elementary  Methods  in  Social  studies 
Ic.k  lung  >(2,3)  Introduction  to  mi  thod  materi 
il  ,  tndtei  hniques  ni  i  lit    in 

the  elementary  choola  fteq  HlsT  101,  102,  172,  or 
173;  GEOG  h  I  "i  103;  concurrent  enrollment  in 

ED  El  401. 451, 452, 488  (foi  I  lementary  majors) 

and  READ  461;  admission  to  the  professional  level; 

i . .ii  .nt  of  instrt 

ED  EL  4KN   Elementary    Methods   in    language 

Arts  leaching  5(2, 5i  Introduction  foi  pre-aervice 
teachers  to  thi    kills  of  the  b  ts<  thei  than 

leading  and  tin-  metli.  d  ,  materials,  and  techniques 

needed    to   tc.u  Ii    these  skills   1. 1     tU  [i  it      in    the 

elementary  si  hool.  Preq   ENGL  3 

enrollment  in  ED  EL  401,  451,  452,  487,  R]  AD 
4<d   (foi    El  i.lmission  60  the 

isional  level  or  consent  of  instructor, 
ENGINEERING 

Professor:  M.M.  Cooper,  (  hi  ur.  Associate  Professor.  W.J.Park; 
AssistantPro/essors.-LC. Benson, /."s  lla:.m.(  i  I1  Potvin, 
K.C.  Madav.it i,  |.  M.  rrenor,SeruorLecturerj:J.C.Mini  it, 
E.  A.  Stephan;  Lecturers:  D.  R.  Bowman, 
S.  C.  Brandon 

ENGR  101  Introduction  to  Engineering  1  < 0 . 2 » 
Introduction  to  the  engineering  profession  and 
neering  disciplines  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
students  in  their  selection  of  an  engineering  major. 
Professional  ethics,  technical  communications, 
word  processing,  and  electronic  comnutni 
are  taught.  Credit  toward  a  degree  w  ill  be  given  for 
only  one  of  ENGR  101  or  CES  101. 

ENGR  110  Engineering  Problems  Workshop  1(0,2) 
Workshop  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  solution 

ngineering-oriented  problems.  Repn 
tive  problems  taken  from  the  different  fields  of 
engineering  are  used  to  illustrate  such  analytical 

and  problem-soh  ing  te<  hniques  as  estimatii  >n  auA 

approximation,  numerical  aids  to  computation, 
and  solutions  by  graphical  methods. 

ENGR  120,  Hi 20  Engineering  Problem  Solving 
and  Design  3(1,4)  Methodology  and  practice  of 
engineering  problem  solving  and  engineering 
de-ign.  Selected  computer  tools,  teamwork,  and 
communication  modes  are  employed.  Ethics, 
safety,  economics,  and  environmental  concerns 
are  considered  Preq:  ENGR  101,  MTHSC  106. 
Coreq.-PHYS  122 

ENGR  130  Engineering  Fundamentals  2(  1,2)  Stu- 
dents formulate  and  solve  engineering  problems 
using  advanced  spreadsheet  applications,  dimen- 
sional analysis,  graphical  representation  oi  various 
physical  phenomena,  mathematical  models  and 
statistics  various  tonus  ot  technical  communica- 
tion are  emphasized.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will 

be  given  tor  only  one  of  ENGR  130  or  141.  Preq: 
C  1  MTHSC  106  or  107. 

ENGR  141,  H 141  Programming  and  Problem  Solv- 
ing 3(2,2)  Students  formulate  and  solve  engineering 
problems  using  MATI  \B;  estimate  answers  tor 
Comparison  to  computed  Solutions;  read,  interpret 
.\nd  write  programs,  instructions  .\nd  output;  iter 
aluafc  conditional  statements;  and  debug. 

Various  forms  of  technical  communicati 

emphasized.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given 
for  only  one  of  ENGR  1  V  or  141.  Preq 
Coreq:  MTHSC  106  or  107.  Coreq  for  donors  students: 
MTHSC  108. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


ENGR  150  Introduction  to  Materials  1(1,0)  Intro- 
duction to  materials  used  in  modern  technology. 
Different  materials  (metals,  ceramics,  and  polymers) 
and  different  forms  (bulk,  fillers,  gels,  thin  films, 
etc.)  are  discussed  in  the  context  of  their  applica- 
tion to  consumer  products,  structural  composites, 
refractories,  biomedical  implants,  and  electronic 
and  optical  materials.  Preq:  Enrollment  in  General 
Engineering  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGR  180  Computers  in  Engineering  3(2,3) 
Introduction  to  the  use  of  computers  in  engi- 
neering analysis,  design,  and  communications. 
A  high-level  programming  language  and  other 
software  are  used  on  microcomputers.  Preq:  Engi- 
neering major;  knowledge  of  a  computer  language. 
Coreq:  MTHSC  106. 

ENGR  190,  H 190  Special  Projects  in  Engineering  I 
1-3(1-3,0)  Individual  or  group  projects  in  engineer- 
ing. Projects  may  he  interdisciplinary  in  nature  and 
may  involve  analysis,  design,  and/or  implementa- 
tion. Instruction  in  use  of  necessary  tools  and  rest 
equipment  is  included  when  appropriate.  May 
be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

ENGR  290,  H290  Special  Projects  in  Engineering  II 
1-3(1-3,0)  Individual  or  group  projects  in  engineer- 
ing. Projects  maybe  interdisciplinary  in  nature  and 
may  involve  analysis,  design,  and/or  implementa- 
tion. Instruction  in  use  of  necessary  tools  and  test 
equipment  is  included  when  appropriate.  May  be 
repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Sopho- 
more standing  and  consent  oi  instructor. 

ENGR  390,  H390  Special  Projects  in  Engineer- 
ing III  1-3(1-3,0)  Individual  or  group  projects  in 
engineering.  Projects  may  be  interdisciplinary  in 
nature  and  may  involve  analysis,  design,  and/or 
implementation.  Instruction  in  use  of  necessary 
tools  and  test  equipment  is  included  when  appropri- 
ate. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGR  490,  H490  Special  Projects  in  Engineer- 
ing IV  1-3(1-3,0)  Individual  or  group  projects  in 
engineering.  Projects  may  be  interdisciplinary  in 
nature  and  may  involve  analysis,  design,  and/or 
implementation.  Instruction  in  use  of  necessary 
tools  and  test  equipment  is  included  when  appropri- 
ate. May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  and  consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGINEERING  GRAPHICS 

Lecturer:  N.  Yasmin 

E  G  208,  H208  Engineering  Graphics  and  Machine 
Design  2(1,2)  Introduction  to  engineering  graphics 
and  machine  design.  Sketching  and  CAD  tools  are 
used  to  visualize,  communicate,  rapid  prototype 
and  analyze  engineering  problems.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  E  G  208,  209, 
or  210.  Coreq:  ENGR  141;  for  honors  students, 
MTHSC  108  also. 

E  G  209  Introduction  to  Engineering/Computer 
Graphics  2(  1,3)  Introduction  to  engineering  graph- 
ics principles.  Sketching  and  CAD  tools  are  used 
to  visualize,  communicate,  and  perform  graphical 
analysis  of  engineering  problems.  Credit  toward  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  E  G  208,  209, 
or  210.  Coreq:  ENGR  130  or  141. 


E  G  210,  H210  Computer-Aided  Design  and  En- 
gineering Applications  2(1,2)  Introduction  to 
graphics  applications  tot  engineering  and  related 
professions.  2-D  and  3-D  drawings  are  used  to  vi- 
sualize, communicate,  rapid  prototype  and  analyze 
engineering  problems.  Engineering  applications 
include  site  plans,  contour  plots,  grading,  and 
architectural,  transportation  and  hydrology  draw- 
ings. Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only 
one  oi  E  G  208,  209,  or  210.  Coreq:  ENGR  130; 
tor  honors  students,  MTHSC  108  also. 

E  G  412,  612  Interactive  Computer  Graphics 
3(3,0)  Graphics  hardware  and  display  technology; 
reduction  and  presentation  ot  engineering  data; 
techniques  of  geometrical  transformations,  perspec- 
tive, and  model  manipulation;  methodology  of 
computer-aided  design;  application  ot  higher-level 
software  to  engineering  problems.  Preq:  E  G  208 
and  MTHSC  208  or  consent  of  instructor. 

E  G  490,  690  Special  Topics  in  Engineering  and 
Computer  Graphics  1-3(1-3,0)  Comprehensive 
study  of  any  computer-aided  topic  in  engineer- 
ing graphics  nor  covered  in  other  courses. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGINEERING  MECHANICS 

Professors:  N.  M.  Aziz,  S.  D.  Schiff;  Assistant  Professors: 
N.  B.  Kaye,  B.  G.  Nielson,  W.  Pang,  F.  Y.  Testik; 
Lecturer  M.  Sternhagen 

E  M  202,  H202  Engineering  Mechanics:  Dynam- 
ics 3(3,0)  Continuation  ot  E  M  201.  Principal 
topics  are  kinematics  and  kinetics  of  particles 
and  rigid  bodies  ot  finite  size.  Techniques  ot 
vector  mathematics  are  employed.  Preq:  C  E  201, 
MTHSC  206. 

ENGLISH 

Professors:  R.  E.  Barfield,  A.  Bennett,  W.  K.  Chapman, 
S.  J.  Hilligoss,  T.  W.  Howard,  M.J.  Jacobi,  S.  B.  Katz, 
G.  W.  Koon,  L.  J.  Morrissey,  Chair;  R.  B.  Palmer, 
V.  J.  Vitanza,  D.  H.  Winchell,  M.  R.  Winchell, 
A.  P.  Young;  Associate  Professors:  S.  M.  Ashton, 
C.  A.  Hayes,  M.  H.  Martin,  K.  L.  Morns,  C.  E.  Paul, 
E.  K.  Sparks,  S.  S.  Taylor,  S.  D.  Williams;  Assistant 
Professors:  C.  F.  Bushnell,  H.  Ding,  J.  B.  Field, 
T  A.  Fishman,  J.  R.  Holmevik,  M.  L.  LeMahieu, 
K.  S.  Manganelli,  B.  M.  McGrath,  E.  J.  Rivlin, 
J.  C.  Sample,  A.  Skrodzka-Bates;  Visiting  Professor: 
S.  Eisiminger;  Visiting  Assistant  Professors:  J.  R.  Smith, 
R.  R.  Thomas;  Lecturers:  S.  T.  Allred,  C.  A.  Benson, 
C.  W.  Boswell,  M.  P.  Boyer,  L.  R.  Brown-Pressly, 
L.  Childress,  J.  L.  Collins,  N.  P.  Conway, 
A.  S.  Cowden.J.  Dinolfb.T.  W.  Fillippo,  D.  P.  Calvin, 
L.  A.  Garren,  M.  S.  Geren,  W.  H.  Heath,  A.  Heaton, 
K.  Keith,  M.  W.  King,  L  R.  Knight,  A.  P.  Kudera, 
A.  N.  Monaghan,  M.  D.  Neal,  E.  M.  Pope,  B.  J.  Ramirez, 
P.  D.  Randall,  D.  Reiss,  A.  M.  Rogers, 
M.  R.  Santamaria,  M.  Smart,  K.  L.  Sol,  M.J.  Standley, 
E.  A.  Stansell,  W.  A.  Stanton,  A.  N.  Swords,  J .  D.  Warner, 
G.  R.  Watkins,  C.  J.  Wrenn 

ENGL  101,  H101  Composition  I  3(3,0)  Training  in 
correct  and  effective  expression  in  brief  expository 
essays;  review  of  the  fundamentals  ot  grammar  and 
punctuation;  instruction  in  common  expository 
methods. 


ENGL  102,  H 102  Composition  II  3(3,0)  Continued 
emphasis  on  correct  and  effective  expression;  train- 
ing in  the  organization  and  writing  of  the  research 
report.  Preq:  ENGL  101. 

ENGL  103,  H103  Accelerated  Composition  3(3,1) 
Training  in  composing  correct  and  effective  exposi- 
tory and  argumentative  essays,  including  writing 
documented  essays.  Students  placed  in  ENGL 
103  receive  credit  for  ENGL  101  after  completing 
ENGL  103  with  a  C  or  better.  Students  who  have 
received  credit  tor  ENGL  102  will  not  be  allowed  to 
enroll  in  or  receive  credit  for  ENGL  103.  Preq:  Satis- 
t.urory  score  on  departmental  placement  exam. 

ENGL  111  English  as  a  Second  Language  3(3,2) 
Special  course  for  students  learning  English  as 
a  second  language.  Intensive  study  and  drill  in 
American  English  pronunciation  and  listening 
comprehension.  Required  ot  all  foreign  students 
who  do  not  make  a  satisfactory  grade  on  screening 
examination  in  oral  English.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Carries  no  credit  tor  graduation. 

ENGL  190  Introduction  to  the  English  Major  2(2,0) 
Orientation  to  the  English  major  as  a  discipline  and 
as  a  preparation  for  a  range  of  careers.  Introduction 
to  the  digital  portfolio  as  a  place  to  collect,  synthe- 
size, and  reflect  on  learning.  Required  of  English 
majors,  recommended  tor  minors. 

ENGL  202,  H202  The  Major  Forms  of  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  ot  the  basic  structures  and  elements  of 
fiction,  poetry,  and  drama,  including  literary  and 
critical  theory,  with  readings  in  American,  British, 
and  world  literature.  Proficiency  in  composition 
must  be  demonstrated.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  H210  Introduction  to  Literary  Study  3(3,0) 
Literature  and  composition  course  for  honors 
students  who  have  exempted  ENGL  101  and 
102.  Readings  in  American,  English,  and  world 
literature  and  advanced  training  in  writing  and 
research.  Preq:  Exemption  from  ENGL  101  and 
102  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGL  211  Introduction  to  the  Writing  and  Publica- 
tion Studies  Major  3(3,0)  Introduces  the  Writing 
and  Publication  Studies  major  and  provides  an 
overview  ot  courses,  possible  writing  interests 
within  the  major,  and  career  possibilities.  Students 
gain  an  understanding  ot  the  importance  of  theory, 
close  reading,  textual  analysis,  and  research  meth- 
odologies. Faculty  representing  various  writing 
specialties  present  to  students.  Preq:  ENGL  102. 

ENGL  212,  H212  World  Literature  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  selected  works  in  continental  European 
literature  in  translation  from  Homer  to  the  modern 
era,  together  with  some  Asian  classics,  with  empha- 
sis on  major  authors.  Preq:  ENGL  102  or  103. 

ENGL  213,  H213  British  Literature  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  selected  authors  and  major  periods  ot  the 
British  literary  tradition,  from  the  Middle  Ages  to 
World  War  II,  with  attention  to  poetry,  fiction,  and 
drama.  Preq:  ENGL  102  or  103. 

ENGL  214,  H214  American  Literature  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  selected  authors  and  major  periods  of 
the  American  literary  tradition  from  1620  to  1945.- 
Preq:  ENGL  102  or  103. 
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ENGL  215,  H2IS  Literature  in  20'-  and  21"- 
Century  Contexts  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  majoi 
contemporary  cultural  movements  via  selected 
authors  in  20*-  and  21"-<  entury  literature,  primai 
1 1  v  American  and  British,  with  attention  to  poetry, 
tut  ion,  .ii ul  drama  since  World  War  II  Preq  EN<  il 
L02  or  103. 

ENGL 217  Vocabulary  Building  3(3,0)  Development 
ot  a  useful  discriminating  vocabulary  tor  writing, 
speaking,  and  reading.  Student  notebooks  and 
proficiency  quizzes.  Preq  l-NGI    103. 

ENGL  251  Introduction  to  Journalism  5(3,0)  In 
■auction  and  practice  in  writing  tor  mass  media; 
editorial  responsibilities  Preq  ENG1    103. 

ENGL  265  Introduction  to  Editing  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  practice  of  editing  texts.  Includes 
Instruction  in  the  principles  and  symbols  oi  copy 
editing  and  proof-reading  as  well  as  work  with 
electronic  editing  tools.  Also  addresses  editor's  role 
in  different  types  oi  editing,  in<  Luding  ( opy  editing, 
comprehensive  editing,  and  developmental  editing 
tor  paper  and  electronic  publication. 

ENGL  (G  W)  301,  H301  Great  Books  of  the  West- 
ern World  3(3,0)  See  GW  301. 

ENGL  304  Business  Writing  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
audience,  context,  purpose,  and  writing  strategies 
tor  texts  common  in  professional  business  set- 
tings: memoranda,  letters,  reports,  and  proposals. 
Includes  individual  and  team  projects.  Preq1:  Junior 
standing. 

ENGL  310  Critical  Writing  About  Literature  3(3,0) 
Terms  and  techniques  tor  literary  analysis,  includ- 
ing close  reading,  vocabulary  for  analysis,  research 
and  writing  skills,  casebook  study  ot  critical  ap- 
proaches. Discussion  of  poetry  and  genres  preferred. 
Preq:  Sophomore  literature  (or  concurrent  enroll- 
ment) or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  312  Advanced  Composition  3(3,0)  Work- 
shop in  practical  writing  focusing  on  principles 
and  style.  Prcq.  Sophomore  literature  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

ENGL  314,  H314  Technical  Writing  3(3,0)  Inten- 
sive, project-based  application  of  principles  of 
audience,  context,  purpose,  and  writing  strategies 
pi  technical  writing:  proposals,  reports,  communi- 
cation deliverables.  Individual  and  team  projects. 
Prci/:  lunior  standing. 

ENGL  315  Scientific  Writing  and  Communication 
3(3,0)  Study  and  practice  ot  rhetorii  al  conventions 
in  professional  scientific  communication  through 
the  analysis  and  writing  ot  major  genres.  Focuses 
on  principles,  strategies,  -in^  styles  of  scientific 
argumentation  and  audience  adaptation  in  writ- 
ten, oral,  and  \  isual  media.  Intended  tor  students 
majoring  in  the  sciences.  Pteq  ENGL  103;  BIOL 
103  and  104,  or  110  and  HI;  Junior  standing,  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGL  316  Writing  and  International  Trade  3(3,0) 
Students  complete  projects  demanding  a  variety  of 
communications  -.kill-  that  professionals  in  interna- 
tional trade  need;  sensitivity  to  foreign  audiences 
and  cultures  in  oral  and  wrirten  communication, 
electronic  and  graphic  communication,  collabora 
rive  writing  and  management.  IV. |  Sophomore 
literature. 


ENG1   332  Visual  Communication  1(3,0)  Hand 
survey  of  visual  communii  ttion  theories  and  prai 
rices  used  by  ti  i  hnii  d  t ommunit  ators  in  I  ■• 
and  industry  environments  <■  lass  mi  i  ts  regul  irly  in 
computet  i  lass  too  ms  iv  q  Sophomore  literati 
l-'Nl  il    'II  oi  i  onsent  oi  instrui  t<  n 

ENG1.    »33   Reporting  tor  the  News  Media    515,01 

Practical  experience  in  gathering  and  writing  news 
and  feature  1 1  ipy  tor  the  medi  t,  conci  nti  it 
prinl  journalism;  examination  ol  the  role  ot  the 
modem  journalist;  laws  governing  thi  profession; 

journalistic  ethics.  Preq  ENG1   231  or  co to! 

instrui  tot 

ENGL  334  Feature  Writing  3(3,0)  Practical  experi 
ence  in  writing  feature  articles  tor  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  free  lance  markets.  IV,/.  ENGL  231 
Ol  (  onsent  ot  instructor. 

ENGL  335  Editing  for  Newspapers  3(3,0)  Exami- 
nation of  the  editing  process  ol  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Practical  experience  in  article  selection, 
copy  editing,  headline  writing,  and  page  design. 
I'i<\ i  INi.il  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  345  The  Structure  of  Fiction  5(3,0)  Intro 
duction  to  the  creative  writing  and  critical  study 
of  prose  fiction.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  346  The  Structure  of  Poetry  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  creative  writing  and  critical  study  of 
poetry.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (THEA)  347  The  Structure  of  Drama  31 3,0) 
SeeTHEA347. 

ENGL  348  The  Structure  of  the  Screenplay  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and  critical 
study  of  the  screenplay.  Screenplays  van  from 
semester  to  semester.  May  be  repeated  once  for 
credit  with  consent  of  instructor.  Preq:  ENGL  310 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 

F.NGL  349  Technology  and  the  Popular  Imagina- 
tion 3(3,0)  Examines  relationship  between  tech- 
nology and  fiction  and  creative  nontiction.il  texts, 
including  print,  film,  and  electronic  media.  Preq: 
Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  350  Mythology  3(3,0)  Stud)  ol  the  great 
myths  of  the  world  emphasizing  their  applications 
to  literature.  IV.)  Sophomore  literature  or  consent 
ol  instructor. 

ENGL  353  Ethnic  American  Literature  5(5,0) 
Critical  examination  of  essays,  poetry,  ticrion, 
and  drama  written  by  members  ol  a  variety  of 
American  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  such  as  Native 
Americans,  African  Americans,  Chicano  Mexican 
Americans,  Asian  Americans,  Italian  Americans, 
and  American  Jews.  Preij:  Sophomore  literature  or 
consent  of  instrut  tor. 

ENGL  355  Popular  Culture  3(3,0)  Examination  ol 
the  nature,  functions,  history,  .^nA  impact  upon 
American  soc  i<  ty  ol  best  sellers,  popular  magazines, 
television,  movies,  and  other  like  phenomena.  Preq: 
Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  356  Science  Fiction  3(3,0)  Readings  m  sci 
ence  fiction  from  the  17'"  century  to  the  present, 
with  special  emphasis  on  writers  since  Verne  and 
Wells.  Preq  Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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I  NG1  *57  film  3(2,3)  I  xa  i  ii  1 1 1. it  ion  o(  the  film  me 
diiim  i  in  art  f  rat  its  hist  iry,  how  films  are  m  id<  . 
why  i  of  films  (v 

ml  how  i  ritii  al  theories 
provide  standard 

literature  or  consent  ot  n 

ENG1   5  5v  Spei  ial  topics  in  I  anguage,  I  iterature, 

Rhetoric,  or  Culture  3(3,0)  Studies  in    i 

topii    in  the  fields  of  English  languag 

cultun    ind  communii  itii  >n.  Spe<  itii  titles  and 

course  description    treat 

ter.  Mav  be  repeated  foi  a  maximum  ol  >ix  i  redits 

with  i onsent  ot  department  chair.  /Vi|:  Sophomore 
literature  i  n  i  onsent  of  ii 

ENGL  M  5(>7  Speiial  lopus  f,,r  Honors  Students 
3(3,0)  Varied  topics  ol  general  interest  in  litera- 
ture, language,  rhetorii,  or  culture  tor  all  honors 

students  Spe<  ifit  topics  ini need  each  semester. 

May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  nine  credits. 
Preq:  Sophomore  liti  ;  awnr  of  instruc- 

tor. 
ENGL  380  British  and  American  Women  Writers 

3(3,0)  Poetrv.  drama,  fiction,  and  prose  by  estab- 
lished and  little-known  women  writers  in  Britain 
and  America.  Particular  attention  to  works  treating 
themes  and  issues  concerning  women's  lives.  Read- 
ings on  such  topics  as  women  and  work,  edu 
religion,  creativity.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  385  Children's  Literature  5(  3,0)  Reading 
and  analysis  in  a  wide  range  of  authors,  illu 
adA  genres  appropriate  tor  <  hildren  from  preschool 
through  eighth  grade,  classic  as  well  as  modern. 
Critical  approaches  include  historical,  thematic, 
and  social.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  386  Adolescent  Literature  3(3,0)  Readme 
and  analysis  of  literature  written  for  readers  age 
12-18.  Emphasis  is  on  historical  context,  chief 
themes  and  motifs,  and  censorship  issues,  as  well 
as  connections  with  classic  literature.  Preq1:  Sopho- 
more literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  387  Book  Historv  3(3,0)  I  xat  lines  the  mate- 
rial and  theoretical  constructions  of  the  bo.  - 
ers  both  historical  and  contemporary  dimensions 
semination,  reception,  artistry,  and  influence 
of  books.  Preq:  ENGL  103. 

ENGL  390  Electronic  Portfolio  Studio  1(1.0    5l 
dio  course  tor  English  majors  to  complete  their 
portfolios.  Pro/.  ENGL  190,   M0  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 

ENGL  396  British  Literature  Survey  I  J(3,0 
amines  key  texts  in  British  literature  to  1789.  Preq. 
Sophomore  literature  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  597  British  Literature  Survey  II  H  < 
amines  key  texts  of  British  literature  from 
the  present.  Pre,/  Sophomore  literature  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  398  American  Literature  Survey  I  I  3,0 
Examines  kev  texts  of  American  literature  from 
beginnings  ol  European  settlement  to  the  Civil  War 
in  historical  con'  >  iphomore  literature  or 

consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL    399  American   literature  Survey    II    I    3,0 

1  xamines  kev  texts  o(  American  literature  from  the 

Civil  War  ro  the  present  in  historical  context.  Preq 

homore  literature  or  consent  ot  instructor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


ENGL  400,  600  The  English  Language  3(3,0)  Stud- 
ies in  English  usage  and  histotical  development 
of  the  language.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  401,  601  Grammar  Survey  3(3,0)  Survey  oi 
modern  grammars  with  a  focus  on  exploring  the 
impact  structural  grammar  has  had  on  traditional 
grammar.  Recommended  tor  English  teachers.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  403  The  Classics  in  Translation  3(3,0)  Exami- 
nation of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Virgil's  Aeneid, 
and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.  A  few  shorter  works  hy 
other  Greek  and  Roman  writers  may  also  be  read. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  407,  607  The  Medieval  Period  3(3,0)  Se- 
lected works  of  Old  and  Middle  English  literature, 
exclusive  of  Chaucer.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  408,  608  Chaucer  3(3,0)  Selected  readings 
in  Middle  English  from  The  Canterbury  Tales  and 
other  works  by  Chaucer.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  410,  610  Drama  of  English  Renaissance 
3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  non-Shakespearean 
dramatic  literature  of  the  16'h  and  17th  centuries. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  411,611  Shakespeare  3(3,0)  Study  of  selected 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  history  plays  of  Shake- 
speare. Required  of  all  English  majors.  Preq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  414,  614  Milton  3(3,0)  Development  of 
Milton's  art  and  thought  from  the  minor  poems 
and  selected  prose  through  Paradise  Lost,  Paradise 
Regained,  and  Samson  Agomstes,  set  against  the 
background  ot  the  late  Renaissance.  Preq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  415,  615  The  Restoration  and  Eighteenth 
Century  3(3,0)  Readings  in  Dryden,  Swift,  Pope, 
and  Dr.  Johnson.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  416,  616  The  Romantic  Period  3(3,0)  Read- 
ings from  the  poetry  and  critical  prose  of  Blake, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats, 
and  other  representative  figures.  Preq:  ENGL  310 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  417,  617  The  Victorian  Period  3(3,0)  Reading 
from  the  poetry  and  nontiction  prose  of  selected 
Victorian  authors,  including  works  of  Carlyle,  Ten- 
nyson, Browning,  Arnold,  and  other  representative 
figures.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  insttuctor. 

ENGL  418,  618  The  English  Novel  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  English  novel  from  its  18'11  century  beginnings 
through  the  Victorian  Period.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  419,  619  Post-Colonial  Studies  3(3,0)  Selected 
readings  in  post-colonial  literature  and  theoty, 
focusing  on  issues  of  nationalism,  migration,  resis- 
tance, race,  language,  and  master  narratives.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  420  American  Literature  to  1799  3(3,0) 
Focused  study  of  authors,  movements,  themes,  criti- 
cal approaches,  and  genres  in  literature  of  colonial 
and  early  national  Ametica  from  early  European 
explorations  of  the  continent  to  1799.  Preq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ENGL  421  American  Literature  from  1800  to 
1899  3(3,0)  Focused  study  of  authors,  movements, 
themes,  critical  approaches,  and  genres  in  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  major  American  authors  and 
litetaty  movements  from  the  nineteenth  century. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  425,  625  The  American  Novel  3(3,0)  Sur- 
vey of  the  most  significant  forms  and  themes  of 
the  American  novel  from  its  beginnings  to  1900. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  426,  626  Southern  Literature  3(3,0)  Intel- 
lectual and  literary  achievement  of  the  South  from 
1607  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  writers 
of  the  19'h  century.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  427,  627  Agrarianism  and  the  Humanistic 
Tradition  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  importance  of  ag- 
riculture and  rural  life  to  the  humanistic  tradition 
ot  Western  Civilization  from  antiquity  through  the 
early  years  of  the  American  republic.  Preq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  428,  628  Contemporary  Literature  3(3,0) 
Focuses  on  American,  British,  and  other  fiction, 
poetry,  and  drama  from  Post-World  War  II  to  the 
present.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  429,  629  Dramatic  Literature  1  3(3,0)  Se- 
lected reading  in  the  dramatic  literature  from  the 
classical  era  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  Renais- 
sance. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (THEA)  430,  630  Dramatic  Literature  II 
3(3,0)  Principles  and  progress  of  drama  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  present;  analysis  of  representa- 
tive plays;  critical  reports;  discussion  of  trends  in 
dramatic  litetature.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  431,  631  Modern  Poetry  3(3,0)  The  mod- 
ern tradition  in  English  and  American  poetry 
from  Yeats  to  the  present;  relevant  critical  essays. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  432,  632  Modern  Fiction  3(3,0)  American 
and  British  novels  and  short  stories  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  433,  633  The  Anglo-Irish  Literary  Tradition 
3(3,0)  Explotation  of  the  unique  literary  heritage 
and  achievement  ot  English-language  Irish  writers 
in  the  19'h  and  20th  centuries.  Major  figures  of  the 
Irish  tradition:  W.  B.  Yeats,  James  Joyce,  Samuel 
Beckett,  and  other  writers;  consideration  of  the 
specifically  Irish  aspects  ot  their  works.  Preq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  434,  634  Environmental  Literature  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  literature  that  examines  the  relationship 
between  human  beings  and  the  natural  world,  in- 
cluding analysis  of  environmental  themes  in  myths 
and  legends  and  in  selected  poetry  and  prose  of 
19th-  and  20th-cenrury  England  and  America.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  435,  635  Literary  Criticism  3(3,0)  Major 
critical  approaches  to  literature.  Preq:  ENGL  310 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (W  S)  436,  636  Feminist  Literary  Criticism 
3(3,0)  Introduces  the  germinal  works  of  feminist 
litetary  theory  and  criticism.  Outlines  the  develop- 
ment ot  modern  literary  criticism  by  studying  femi- 
nist versions  of  the  major  critical  methodologies. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ENGL  437,  637  Directed  Studies  1-3(1-3,0)  Class 
and  tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  inter- 
ests or  projects  in  American,  British,  or  European 
literature  outside  the  scope  of  existing  courses. 
Applications  must  be  approved  during  the  registra- 
tion  period  of  the  semester  preceding  the  one  in 
which  directed  studies  will  occur.  May  be  repeated 
by  arrangement  with  the  department.  Preq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  H438  Departmental  Honors  Research  3(3,0) 
Research  for  the  preparation  of  an  honors  project. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  H439  Departmental  Honors  Project  3(3,0) 
Preparation  of  an  honors  project.  Preq:  ENGL  310 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  440,  640  Literary  Theory  3(3,0)  Examination 
ot  how  approaches  such  as  Marxism,  Psychoanaly- 
sis, Feminism,  Deconstruction,  New  Histoticism, 
Post-Colonialism,  Cultural  Studies,  and  Queer 
Theory  answer  the  question,  "What  is  literature?" 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  441  Literary  Editing  3(3,0)  Examination  of 
how  the  theories  and  practices  of  editing  construct 
texts,  stressing  the  problems  and  objectives  of  edit- 
ing and  providing  practical  expetience  with  literary 
editing.  Preq:  Sophomore  literatute. 

ENGL  442, 642  Cultural  Studies  3(3,0)  Investigation 
of  the  similarities  and  connections  between  a  wide 
variety  of  cultural  products,  events,  and  practices— 
from  fast  food  to  opera  to  online  shopping— using 
theories  ranging  from  Marxism  to  hybridity.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  444,  644  Renaissance  Literature  3(3,0) 
Selected  readings  in  non-Shakespearean  British 
litetature  from  1500-1660.  Includes  drama, 
poetry,  and  prose.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
insttuctor. 

ENGL  445,  645  Fiction  Workshop  3(3,0)  Work- 
shop in  the  creative  writing  of  prose  fiction.  May 
be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  ENGL  345  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  446,  646  Poetry  Workshop  3(3,0)  Workshop 
in  the  creative  writing  of  poetry.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit.  Preq:  ENGL  346  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  (THEA)  447,  647  Playwriting  Workshop 
3(0,3)  See  THEA  447. 

ENGL  448,  648  Screenwriting  Workshop  3(3,0) 
Workshop  in  the  creative  writing  of  screenplays. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  ENGL  348 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  449,  649  Creative  Non-Fiction  3(3,0)  Ad- 
vanced workshop  in  writing  non-fiction  prose  for 
magazine  and  free-lance  markets.  Preq:  ENGL  312 
or  334  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  450, 650  Film  Genres  3(2,3)  Advanced  study 
of  films  that  have  similar  subjects,  themes,  and 
techniques,  including  such  genres  as  the  Western, 
horror,  gangster,  science  fiction,  musical,  and/or 
screwball  comedy.  Also  considers  nontraditional 
genres,  screen  irony,  genre  theory,  and  historical^, 
evolution  of  genres.  Topics  vary.  Preq:  ENGL  357 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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ENGL  (L'OMM)  451,  6S1  Film  Theory  and  Criti- 
cism Ml,})  Advanced  study  into  the  theory  ol  film, 
video  making  emphasizing  understanding  a  variety 
oi  i  ritual  methods  to  approa<  h  .1  film.  Examines  the 
history  of  film  theory  and  defines  the  many  schools 
of  r  1 1 111  criticism,  including  realism,  formalism, 
feminism,  semioti<  s,  Marxism,  and  expressionism. 
Preq:  ENGL  $57  or  consent  ol  instructor. 

ENGL  452,  652  Great  Directors  3(2,3)  Intensive 
study  nt  one  to  three  film  directors  emphasizing 
understanding  the  entire  canon  ol  each  directOT. 
Students  study  similarities  in  techniques,  shifts  in 
thematic  emphasis,  and  critical  methodologies  fol 
approaching  the  works  of  each  director.  I  opus  vary. 
Preq:  ENGL  357  or  consent  oi  instructor. 

ENGL  453,  653  Sexuality  and  the  Cinema  3(2,3) 
Examination  ot  male  female  sexual  roles  and  their 
evolution  in  American  genre  films,  avant-garde 
cinema,  and  international  films.  Includes  the 
study  of  movies  in  relation  to  cultural  values  and 
social  stereotypes,  introduction  to  feminist  film 
theory,  and  consideration  of  film  pornography. 
Preq:  ENGL  357  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (LANG)  454  Selected  Topics  in  International 
Film  3(2,3)  See  LANG  454. 

ENGL  455,  655  American  Humor  3(3,0)  Native 
American  humor  of  the  19,h  and  20,h  centuries. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (HUM)  456,  656  Literature  and  Arts  of  the 
Holocaust  3(  J,0)  Addresses  the  Holocaust  through 
literature,  art,  architecture,  music,  and  film.  Begin- 
ning with  historical,  political,  and  economic  forces 
that  contributed  to  the  Holocaust,  course  then 
focuses  on  highly  diverse  creative  responses  to  this 
event— responses  that  often  reflect  the  difficulties 
and  politics  ot  these  commemorative  gestures.  Preq: 
ENGL  MO  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGL  459,  659  Advanced  Special  Topics  in  Lan- 
guage, Literature,  or  Culture  3(3,0)  Advanced 
studies  in  topics  not  central  to  other  English  cours- 
es, such  as  certain  authors,  works,  genres,  themes, 
or  areas  ot  knowledge  and  culture.  Specific  topics 
are  announced  when  offered.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit  with  department  chair's  consent. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGL  460  Issues  in  Writing  Technologies  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  writing  technologies  from  different 
historical  periods.  Investigates  how  writing  is  under 
stood,  circulated,  legislated,  and  protected  in  terms 
ot  its  production  technology.  Preq:  Sophomore 
literature;  ENGL  211  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

ENGL  463,  663  Topics  in  Literature  to  1699 
3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  literature  from  antiq- 
uity through  the  17'h  century  for  focused  study  of 
authors,  movements,  themes,  critical  approaches, 
and  genres.  Topics  vary  and  are  constructed  by 
individual  faculty.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum 
of  SIX  credits,  but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor 

ENGL  464,  664  Topics  in  Literature  from  1700 
to  1899  3(3,0)  Selected  readings  in  18'h-  and  19,h- 
century  literature  for  focused  study  ot  authors, 
movements,  themes,  critical  approaches,  and 
genres.  Special  topics  vary  and  are  constructed  b\ 
individual  faculty.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum 
of  six  credits,  but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 


ENGL  46S,  665  Topics  in  Literature  from  1900 
M  >,0)  Selei  ted  n  iding  ir  \C  md  '.]  a  ntury 
literature  foi  fo<  used  study  of  authors,  movements, 

themes,  (  i  it u  ,il  appro, u  lies,  and  ••.  in.        I,  i] 

and  are  constructed  by  individual  faculty.  May  be 
repeated  foi  a  maximum  of  six  1  redits,  but  only  it 
different  topics  are  covered  Preq  ENG1  HO  01 
i  onsent  of  instrut  ti  >r. 

ENGL  475,  675  Writing  tor  Electronic  Media 
(I  },0)  Workshop  in  new  tonus  of  writing  and  by- 
pertextu.il  design  foi  interactive  electronii  media, 

including  social  networks,  online  and  videi 

muniries.  May  be  Tepi  ited  ono  foi  credit  at  thi 
undergraduate  level,  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENGL  478,  678  Digital  Literacy  J(3,0)  Examines 
how  technology    has  expanded    idea-.   .'I    lit!  i  tl  il 

and  texts.  Includes  reading,  studying  and  analyzing 

print  and  digital  texts  to  determine  how  digital 
techniques  change  patterns  of  reading  and  how- 
readers  make  sense  of  electronic  texts  (\eq:  ENGL 
310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  482,  682  African-American  Fiction  and 
Nonfiction  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  and  genres  of  African-American  prose 
including  the  novel,  short  fiction,  autobiography, 
nonfiction,  and  oratory  with  some  attention  to 
emerging  theories  about  African-American  culture 
and  its  impact  on  American  cultural  lite  in  general. 
Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  483,  683  African-American  Poetry,  Drama, 
and  Film  3(3,0)  Studies  m  the  various  forms, 
themes,  and  genres  of  African-American  poetry, 
drama,  and  film  with  some  attention  to  emerging 
theories  about  African-American  culture  and  its 
impact  on  American  cultural  lite  in  general.  Preq: 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  485,  685  Composition  for  Teachers  3(5,0) 
Practical  training  in  teaching  composition:  finding 
workable  topics,  organizing  and  developing  obser- 
vations  and  ideas,  evaluating  themes,  and  creative 
writing.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  488,  688  Genre  and  Activity  Theory 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  forms  that  texts  take, 
of  the  print  and  digital  media  in  which  they  .ire 
composed,  and  ot  the  way-  they  circulate  among 
experts,  in  the  public,  and  around  the  world. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 

ENGL  489,  689  Special  Topics  in  Writing  and 
Publication  Studies  3(3,0)  Selected  readings 
from  topics  in  writing  and  publication  studies, 
emphasizing  areas  such  as  major  theories,  practices, 
research,  and  critical  approaches.  May  be  repe.it>  d 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  it  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ENGL  490,  690  Advanced  Technical  and  Busi- 
ness Writing  51  3,0 >  Advanced  work  in  writing 
proposals,  manuals,  reports  and  publishable 
articles.  Client-based  and  collaborative  writing. 
ENGL  304  or  314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENGL  (COMM)  491,  691  Classical  Rhetoric  )!  3,0' 
Traces  the  development  ot  rhetoric  from  Protago- 
ras through  (socrates,  Plato,  \ristotle,  Cicero  and 
Quintillian  and  considers  questions  essential  to 
understanding  persuasive  theory  and  practices. 
ENGL  310  or  consent  of  instru(  6  1 


IM.I  (COMM) 492, 692 Modern Rhetoru  K3.0) 

Examines  the  "new  rlu  ti  iri<  s"  1  1  thi 

win.  1 1  rounded  in  classical  rheti  irii  but  int  lude 

findings  fr< >m  I  1  hology,  linguist 

anthr  i|  ology,  am  1   list  ipline 

$10  or  consent  ■  n 

ENGL  4^4,  694  Writing   \bou\  Science   $(3,0) 

Advanced  work  in  scientific  writing  md  edii 

for  peei    ind  lay  audiences.  Preq    ENGI    M0  or 
nt  of  iii-.ii  1 
ENGL  495,  695  [echnical  Editing  $(3,0)  Practical 

expel  leiu  .     m    .  .  1 1 1 1 1 1  ■     ml    pre]     nn-    tci  lnm  al 

( leneral  mtr,-  i 
to  tlu  fun  tion  of  the  ti  i  hni<  al  edits  n 
314  or  consent  of  instrui  tor. 

ENGI.  4V6  Senior  Seminar   >'  i.Oi  I 

n  quiring  pai  I  ti  ipai  ii 

allow  ing  graduating  I  nglish  majors  ti 
work  closely  with  fat  ulty  and  othi  i  English  • 
on  a  spec  i.il  topic  in  the  advanced  study  of  liter. i 
ture,  rhetoru  .writing  iblication  studies, 

Preq:  ENGL  310,  Senior  standi]  lish,  nr 

consenr  of  instra 

ENGL  498,  698  Studio  Composition  and  Com- 
munication ((3,0)  Preparation  tor  students  to 
work  in  the  Class  of  1941  Studio  tor  Student 
Communication.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing  or 
consent  of  instrui  ti  n 

ENGL  499  Practicum  in  Writing  3l  3,0 >  Students 
apply  their  knowledge  of  concepts  and  principles 
to  a  substantive  project  involving  their  internship 
experiences  and  or  writing  and  publishing  inter- 
ests ],.  be  taken  Pass  I  ill  onlv.  Preq:  Sophomore 
literature,  Junior  standing  in  English. 

ENTOMOLOGY 

Professors:  P.  H.  Adler,  R.  G.  Bellinger,  E.  P.  Ben 
J. D.Culin, W.M.Hood, J- C. Morse, P  -\  Zui 

Interim  Chair;  Assistant  Professor:  M.  W.  Turnbull 

ENT  200  Six-Legged  Science  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
insects,  their  various  relationships  with  humans, 
other  animals,  and  plants.  The  general  nature  of 
this  course  make-  it  benefit  i.il  to  all  students 
less  of  specialty.  Not  open  to  students  who  have 
received  credit  tor  ENT  301  or  equivalent. 

ENT  201  Selected  Topics  1(1,0)  Discussion  course- 
covering  topics  dealing  with  insects  and  related 
arthropods.  Subjects  are  chosen  to  reflect  issue-  of 
current  interest  as  well  as  those  l>  I  ficance 

in  human  history.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum 
ot  three  credits. 

ENT  $00  Environmental  Entomology  $1  $,0)  I  xpk> 
n  of  diversity  -m-.\  roles  of  insects  m  natural 
and  affected  environments,  impact  of  ins< 
ides  on  environmental  quality,  and  di-> 
of  environmental  ethics  m  entomological  science. 
Preq.  Any  biological  or  physical  S(  iei 

l\r(B10SO  301  Insect  Biology  and  Diversity 
41  3.3)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  insect-,  with 
emphasis  on  their  structure,  function,  ecology,  and 
behavior.  Identification  of  commonly  encountered 
specie-  is  highlighted.  Relationships  between  insect 
and  human  populations  are  discussed.  Control 
technologies  are  introduced,  with  emph 
environmentally  responsible  tactics.  Offered  tall 
semester  only. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


ENT  308  Apiculture  3(2,3)  Detailed  study  of  the 
honey  bee  and  its  economic  importance  in  pol- 
lination and  honey  production.  Attention  is  given 
to  bee  behavior,  colony  management,  equipment, 
honey-plant  identification,  and  honey  production 
and  processing.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  400,  H400,  600  Insect  Morphol- 
ogy 4(3,3)  Study  of  insect  structure  in  relation  to 
function  and  of  the  variation  of  form  in  insects. 
Preq:  ENT  301. 

ENT  401,  H401,  601  Insect  Pests  of  Ornamental 
Plants  and  Shade  Trees  3(2,3)  Recognition,  biol- 
ogy, damage,  and  control  of  insect  pests  of  woody 
and  other  ornamental  plants  and  shade  trees.  Preq: 
ENT  301. 

ENT  404,  H404,  604  Urban  Entomology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  pests  common  to  the  urban  environment 
with  emphasis  on  arthropod  pest  biology,  pest 
importance,  and  management  strategies.  Students 
learn  both  theoretical  and  practical  aspects  of  urban 
pest  management.  Preq:  BIOL  103  and  104,  or  110 
and  111,  or  ENT  301,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  (PL  PA)  406,  606  Diseases  and  Insects  of 
Turfgrasses  2(2,0)  See  PL  PA  406. 

ENT  407,  607  Applied  Agricultural  Entomology 
4(3,3)  Topics  include  recognition,  biology,  damage, 
and  control  of  economically  important  insects  and 
mites  found  on  major  Southeastern  field,  fruit, 
nut,  and  vegetable  crops.  Principles  and  practices 
of  crop  protection,  including  pesticide  application, 
economic  basis  for  decision  making,  and  develop- 
ment of  scouting  programs  are  introduced.  Preq: 
ENT  301  or  equivalent. 

ENT  (PL  PA)  408  Diseases  and  Insects  of  Turf- 
grasses Laboratory  1(0,3)  See  PL  PA  408. 

ENT  409,  H409,  609  Urban  Entomology  Labora- 
tory 1(0,3)  Identification  of  household  and  struc- 
tural pests  common  to  the  urban  environment. 
Students  also  gain  hands-on  experience  in  termite 
and  general  pest  control.  Preq:  BIOL  103  and  104, 
or  1 10  and  1 1 1 ,  or  ENT  301 ,  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor; concurrent  enrollment  in  ENT  404. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  415,  615  Insect  Taxonomy  3(1,6) 
Identification  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
major  orders  of  adult  insects.  Laboratory  work 
consists  of  intensive  practice  of  such  identification. 
Lecture  material  deals  with  theoretical  discussion 
of  taxonomic  features  observed  in  the  laboratory. 
Preq:  ENT  (BIOSC)  400  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  (ENTOX)  430,  630  Toxicology  3(3,0)  See 
ENTOX  430. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  436,  636  Insect  Behavior  3(2,3)  Fun- 
damentals of  insect  behavior  in  an  evolutionary  and 
ecological  perspective.  Laboratory  emphasizes  gen- 
eration and  testing  of  hypotheses  and  observation, 
description,  and  quantification  of  insect  behavior. 
Preq:  ENT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  (BIOSC)  455,  H455,  655  Medical  and  Veteri- 
nary Entomology  3(2,3)  Insects  and  their  arthro- 
pod relatives  which  are  of  economic  importance  in 
their  effect  on  man  and  animals.  Preq:  ENT  301  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


ENT  461  Directed  Research  in  Entomology 
1-3(0,3-9)  Development  of  a  senior  thesis  based  on 
a  research  problem  in  a  selected  entomological  area. 
Emphasis  is  on  integrating  the  knowledge  gained  in 
the  student's  program  with  the  results  of  the  research 
project.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing,  consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  (BIOSC,  WFB)  469,  H469,  669  Aquatic  In- 
sects 3(1,6)  Identification,  life  history,  habitats,  and 
interrelationships  of  aquatic  insects;  techniques 
of  qualitative  field  collecting;  important  literature 
and  research  workers.  Preq:  ENT  301  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

ENT  490  Practicum  1-4  Supen  ised  entomological 
learning  opportunity  providing  highly  individual- 
ized experiences  to  complement  other  programs 
and  courses.  Must  be  prearranged  at  least  two 
months  in  advance.  Students  must  file  written 
reports  midway  during  enrollment  period  and  at 
its  conclusion  and  must  appear  for  oral  evaluation 
at  the  end  of  the  period.  Preq:  Junior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENT  (GEN)  495,  695  Insect  Biotechnology  3(3,0) 
Considers  many  unique  genetic  features  exhibited 
by  insects  and  describes  the  applications  of  biotech- 
nology to  enhance  useful  products  from  insects  and 
to  affect  the  control  of  destructive  insects.  Preq: 
ENT  301,  GEN  302. 

ENT  (SSCS)  496  Selected  Topics  in  Creative  Inquiry 
1-2(1-2,0)  See  SSCS  496. 

ENT  (SSCS)  497  Selected  Topics  in  Creative  Inquiry 
Laboratory  1-2(0,3-6)  See  SSCS  497. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Professors:  G.  W.  Eidson,  M.  Espey,  J.  D.  Lanham, 
P.  A.  Layton,  V.  B.  Shelburne;  Associate  Professors: 
A.  Johnson,  C.  J.  Post,  S.  R.  Templeton;  Assistant 
Professor:  B.  L.  Brown 

E  N  R  101  Introduction  to  Environmental  and 
Natural  Resources  I  1(1,0)  Informative  overview 
of  environmental  and  natural  resources  and  their 
impact  on  society.  Education  and  career  opportuni- 
ties are  emphasized. 

E  N  R  102  Introduction  to  Environmental  and 
Natural  Resources  II  1(1,0)  Continuation  of 
E  N  R  101  with  continuing  emphasis  on  education 
and  career  opportunities.  Current  issues  and  basic 
science  related  to  the  natural  resources  professions 
are  introduced. 

E  N  R  302  Natural  Resources  Measurements  3(2,3) 
Introduction  to  measurements  of  natural  resources 
including  land,  vegetation,  animal  habitat,  water 
quality  and  quantity,  climate,  and  recreation.  Re- 
mote sensing  techniques  are  also  introduced.  May 
not  be  taken  for  credit  by  Forest  Resource  Manage- 
ment majors.  Coreq:  EX  ST  301. 

E  N  R  312  Environmental  Risks  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  perception,  analysis  and  management 
of  natural  and  technological  risks  in  modern  society, 
such  as  how  society  responds  to  natural  or  human- 
caused  disasters  and  global  environmental  challenges; 
and  the  roles  of  experts,  the  government  and  the 
general  public.  Case  studies  foster  debate  and  critical 
analysis  of  controversial  issues.  Preq:  Junior  standing 
and  completion  of  the  General  Education  mathemat- 
ics requirement,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


E  N  R  (BIOSC)  413,  613  Restoration  Ecology  3(3,0) 
Applies  ecological  principles  to  the  restoration  of  dis- 
turbed terrestrial,  wetland,  and  aquatic  ecosystems. 
Includes  the  restoration  of  soils  and  waterways,  of 
flora  and  fauna,  and  of  natural  ecological  processes 
such  as  plant  succession  and  nutrient  cycling.  Preq: 
Introductory  course  in  ecology  or  conservation 
biology,  consent  of  instructor. 

E  N  R  (FOR)  416,  616  Forest  Policy  and  Administra- 
tion 3(3,0)  See  FOR  416. 

E  N  R  429,  629  Environmental  Law  and  Policy 
3(3,0)  Develops  an  understanding  of  the  three 
branches  of  government  that  affect  and  dictate 
use  and  protection  of  natural  resources.  Attention 
is  given  to  major  federal  environmental  statutes. 
Includes  examination  of  how  policy  is  developed, 
implemented,  and  evaluated  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

E  N  R  (FOR)  434,  634  Geographic  Information 
Systems  for  Landscape  Planning  3(2,3)  See  FOR 
434. 

E  N  R  450,  650  Conservation  Issues  3(3,0)  Interac- 
tive study  and  discussion  of  issues  related  to  the 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  emphasizing  cur- 
rent issues  in  the  conservation  of  biodiversity,  iden- 
tification of  conflicting  issues  between  consumptive 
and  nonconsumptive  resource  management,  and 
development  of  viable  solutions  for  conservation 
of  natural  resources.  Preq:  WFB  (BIOSC)  313  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
ENGINEERING  AND  SCIENCE 

Professors:  T  A.  DeVol,  A.  W.  Elzerman,  R.  W.  Falta  Jr., 
R.  A.  Fjeld,  D.  L.  Freedman,  T.  Karanfil,  C.  M.  Lee, 
L.  C.  Murdoch,  T  J.  Overcamp;  Associate  Professors: 
E.  R.  Carraway,  M.  A.  Schlautman;  Assistant  Professors: 
T  A.  Kendall,  S.  A.  Miller,  S.  M.  Moysey,  Y.  Yang; 
Lecturer:  M.  L.  Thompson 

EE&S  201  Environmental  Engineering  Fundamen- 
tals I  3(3,0)  Overview  of  topics  and  engineering 
application  areas  that  comprise  the  environmental 
engineering  profession.  Significant  emphasis  is 
given  to  development  of  oral  and  written  com- 
munication skills  needed  by  the  engineering 
professional  and  application  of  engineering  funda- 
mentals to  environmental  systems.  Preq:  MTHSC 
108;  CH  102. 

EE&.S  202  Environmental  Engineering  Fundamen- 
tals II  4(3,3)  Overview  of  fundamentals  related 
to  environmental  engineering  processes,  includ- 
ing water  treatment,  wastewater  treatment,  solid 
and  hazardous  waste  management,  air  pollution 
control,  risk  assessment,  and  pollutions  preven- 
tion strategies.  Laboratories  cover  measurement 
techniques  and  applications  to  process  engineering. 
Preq:  EE&S  201. 

EE&.S  401,  601  Environmental  Engineering 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  field  of  environmen- 
tal engineering.  Topics  include  environmen- 
tal phenomena,  impact  of  pollutants  in  the 
aquatic  environment,  solid-waste  management, 
air  pollution  control,  radiological  health,  and 
simple  water  and  wastewater  treatment  systems. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  in  engineering  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Coreq:  C  E  341,  CH  E  311,  M  E  308,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
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EE&S  402, 602  Water  and  Waste  [reatment  Systems 
3(3,0)  Study  of  fundamental  principles,  rational 
design  considerations,  and  operational  procedun 
of  the  unit  operations  and  processes  employed  in 
watei  and  waste  treatment  Both  physiochemical 
and  biological  treatment  techniques  are  discussed 
Introduces  the  integration  of  unit  operations  and 
processes  into  watei  and  wasti  treatment  systems, 
Preq:  EE&S  401;  and  CE  341,  CHE  Ml.  Ml  Vs, 
or  equivalent;  ot  consent  of  instructor 

EE&S  410,  610  Environmental  Radiation  Protec- 
tion I  3(  3,0)  Fundamental  principles  ol  radiological 
health  and  radiation  safety,  topics  include  radiation 
fundamentals,  basi<  concepts  oi  environmental  ra- 
diation protection,  internal  and  external  dosimetry, 
environmental  dose  calculations  and  radiation  pro- 
tection standards.  Preq  i  lonsent  ol  instructor. 

EE&S  411,  611  [onizing  Radiation  Detection  and 
Measurement  3(2,3)  Laboratory  exercises  in  ion 
izing  radiation  detection  and  measurements.  lopu  s 
include  nuclear  electronics;  counting  statistics; 
radiation  interactions;  basic  gas,  scintillation,  and 
semiconductor  detectors;  gamma-rax  spectros- 
copy; health  physics  survey  instrumentation;  and 
thermoluminescent  dosimetry,  /'ret/.-  EE&S  410  or 
consent  of  instrut  ti  a 

EE&S  430,  630  Air  Pollution  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Introductory  course  in  air  pollution  and  its  con- 
trol. Topics  include  air  pollutants  and  effects, 
sources,  dispersion  models,  engineering  controls, 
and  air-quality  legislation.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in 
engineering  or  physical  sciences. 

EE&S  450  Professional  Seminar  1(1,0)  Covers 
various  topics  related  to  skills  and  techniques  tor 
evaluating  career  opportunities,  seeking  and  obtain- 
ing environmental  engineering  employment,  career 
development,  professional  registration,  professional 
ethics,  and  other  (actors  necessary  tor  achieving 
success  in  a  professional  career.  Course  enables 
students  tii  make  decisions  that  will  help  them  suc- 
ceed in  their  careers    Preq:  Senior  standing. 

EE&S  (B  E,  FOR)  451,  H451, 651  Newman  Seminar 
and  Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Resources  Engineer- 
ing 1(0,2)  See  BE  451. 

EE&S  475  Capstone  Design  Project  3(1,6)  Students 
apply  creativity  and  their  engineering  knowledge  to 
solve  open-ended  envitonmeiit.il  engineering  prob- 
lems. Problems  are  formulated  and  solutions  are 
evaluated  by  faculty  and  practicing  engineers.  Oral 
and  written  communication  skills  are  developed 
through  presentations,  correspondence  and  project 
reports.  Preq:  Senior  standing. 

EE&S  480,  680  Environmental  Risk  Assessment 
3(3,0)  Quantitative  estimation  ot  human  health 
risk  posed  by  the  telease  of  a  contaminant  to  the 
environment  Topics  include  methods  for  analyzing 
emission  rate,  environmental  transport,  exposure. 
and  health  effects;  methods  of  uncertainty  analysis; 
and  the  role  of  risk  assessment  in  environmental 
regulation  and  environmental  decision  making. 
Preq:  EE&S  401  or  consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  (B  E)  484,  684  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Management  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  prob- 
lems, regulations,  collection,  handling,  recycling, 
and  disposal  of  municipal  solid  wastes  in  the 
urban  and  rural  sectors.  Emphasizes  an  integrated 
waste-management  system  with  resource  recovery, 
Composting,  incineration,  landfill  disposals,  and 
their  costs.  Preq  Senior  standing  in  engineering 
or  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 


I  I  os  S  485,  685  Hazardous  Waste  Management 
3(  3,0)  Inn, idui  'i  problems,  i 

treatment,  and  ultimate  dispi  i  la]  of  hazard nd 

toxi<  ni.m  i  ill .  Spill  >  leanup,  gt  lundwati  i  trar 
port,  land  disposal,  in  in  i  ition   and  treatment 
technologies  are  discussed.  Preq   EN  sl'  -\Y    a 
EE&S  401  or  consent  of  instructor;  two  jenv   tei 
■Mi  il  chemistry. 

EE&S  486,  686  Pollution  Prevention  and  Industrial 
Ecology  3(  3,0)  fopu  s  iiK  hide  pollution  pre-. 

technology,  the  role  of  pollution  prevention  within 
a  corporation,  source  reduction  and  recycling  a 
sessments,  treatment  to  reduce  disposal,  lif 

assessment,  design  tor  environment,  and  i ndu  trial 
ecology.  Emphasizes  case  studies.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing in  College  of  I  ngineering  and  Science. 

EE&S  490,  H490,  690  Special  Projects  1-3(1-3,0) 
Studies  or  laboratory  investigations  on  special  tj  >p 
us  in  the  einironment.il  engineering  and  science 
field.  Arranged  on  a  project  basis  with  a  maximum 
ot  individual  student  effort  and  a  minimum  of  staff 
guidance.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

EE&S  491  Selected  Topics  in  Environmental 
Engineering  1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of  the  dynamit  role 
ot  environmental  engineering  in  maintaining 
environmental  quality.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
any  phase  of  environmental  engineering.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit,  but  only  it  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SCIENCE 
AND  POLICY 

Professors:  A.  W.  Elzerman,  Coordinator;  R.  H.  Becker, 
P.  A.  Layton,  J.  B.  London,  J.  R.  Wagner;  Associate 
Professors:  R.  D.  Bixler,  L.  D.  Fredendall 

EN  SP  200  Introduction  to  Environmental  Sci- 
ence 3(3,0)  Basic  principles  of  environmental 
science,  including  ecology,  energy,  resources,  waste 
management;  and  air,  water,  and  soil  pollution. 
Consideration  of  issues,  specific  cases,  investigative 
approaches,  and  remedial  actions.  Preq:  Sophomore 
standing  and  two  semesters  of  freshman  chemistry 
or  biology. 

EN  SP  (AGRIC)  315,  H315  Environment  and 
Agriculture  3(3,0)  See  AGRIC  315. 

EN  SP  400  Studies  in  Environmental  Science 
3(3,0)  Study  ot  historical  perspectives,  attitudes, 
and  government  policy  within  the  framework  of 
environmental  case  studies  to  illustrate  the  inter- 
action between  human  and  natural  factors  as  they 
mutually  affect  the  environment  and  man's  ability 
to  deal  with  that  environment.  Preq:  EN  SP  200  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

EN  SP  472, 672  Environmental  Planning  and  Control 
2(2,0)  Application  of  planning  and  control  to  effec- 
tive environmental  quality  improvement.  Considers 
water  supply  .\nA  treatment,  wastewater  treatment 
and  disposal,  solid  waste  disposal,  air  pollution  abate- 
ment, and  land  use  and  zoning  from  the  standpoint 
of  control.  Not  intended  tor  graduate  students  in 
engineering.  Preq  Consent  ot  instructor. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  T(  )\K  ( )L( X .V 

Professors: W.V.Baird,  D.E.I  rum     •   '.'.   I 

V.S  I  iallicchio   ^..ILJohi 

I  >,  V.  Maurice,  [.  (       '  V.  L,  Qui 

CD.  Rice, J.  1 1  Hod  • 

fessor\  \Y  W  Bowerman,  l  iy,J.W.< 

M.A  an;  Assistant  Professor',  \X'  I    Bauerle, 

D.  G  naghim,  P.  van  den  1  lurk, 

V.  Yai 

ENTOX400,  H400, 600  Wildlife  [bxicologi  )(3,0) 
ment  ofin 

!  wildlife 
at  ufe  and  chrom  iltural  (  henucals, 

ides,  hazardous  waste,  industrial 

Oil   releases   are  diSCUSSed.   Preq:  BIOCH    305  or 

inic  chemistry,  one  sear  of  general  biology. 
W  F  B  350  or  consent  of  instn 
ENTOX  421,  H421,  621  Chemical  Sources  and  Fate 

in  Environmental  Systems  1(3,0)1  licmical 

cy<  les  in  the  environment  on  global  and  microcosm 
scales.  Examines  the  dependence  ot  fate  processes  on 
physical  and  chemical  properties  and  environmental 
conditions.  Addesses  breakdown,  movement,  and 
transport  of  selected  toxicants  to  illustrate  the  mecha- 
nisms that  govern  chemical  tare  Pi  |  Organic  and 
analytical  chemistry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENTOX  (ENT)  430,  630  Toxicology  3(3,0)  Basic 
principles  of  toxicology  including  quantitation 
of  toxicity,  toxicokinetics,  biochemical  action  of 
poisons,  and  environmental  toxicology  are  studied. 
Acute  and  chronic  effects  of  various  classes  ot  . 
sons  (e.g.,  pesticides,  drugs,  metals,  and  industrial 
pollutants)  are  discussed  in  relation  to  typical  routes 
of  exposure  and  regulatory  testing  methods.  Preq: 
Organic  Chemistry,  one  year  of  general  biology,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

ENTOX  437,  637  Ecotoxicology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
effects  of  stressors  on  the  ecosystem.  Explores  the 
integrative  relationships  that  comprise  the  field  of 
ecotoxicology  in  a  hierarchical  format  that  focuses 
on  the  various  levels  of  ecological  organization. 
Preq:  ENTOX  430  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENTOX  446  Soil  and  Water  Quality:  Fundamentals 
3(3,0)  Studies  those  aspects  of  water  quality  that  are 
influenced  by  soil  systems.  Many  water  qualil 
cerns  arise  from  land-applied  chemicaLs,  natural  or 
manufactured.  Basic  soil  and  water  chemistry  prin- 
ciples including  sorption,  solution  chemistry,  and 
soil  chemical  transport  are  studied.  Preq:  CSENV 
475  and  CH  224,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENTOX  447  Soil  and  Water  Quality!  Applications 
3(3,0)  Potential  tor  water  quality  concerns  arising 
from  land  application  of  natural  or  manufactured 
chemicals  is  varied.  Case  studies  of  potential  watei 
quality  concerns  related  to  fertilizers,  pesticides. 
biosolids,  manures,  and  other  sources  are  pre- 
sented. Practices  that  can  improve  water  qualm 
are  also  studied  and  evaluated.  Preq:  CH  224  and 
CSLNY  47  Y  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ENTOX  (CSENV,  GEOI  485,685  Environmental 
Soil  Chemistry   )l  ),0)  N  e  (  SEW  485. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


EXECUTIVE  LEADERSHIP  AND 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 

Professors:  D.  L.  Bodde,  W.  B.  Gartner,  C.  H.  St.  John; 
Associate  Professor:  W.  H.  Stewart;  Assistant  Professor: 
S.  A.  Jones;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor:  M.  R.  Gevaert; 
Lecturers:  M.  G.  Mino,  J.  R.  Wilken,  D.  Wyman 

E  L  E  301  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepreneur- 
ship  1  3(3,0)  Cross-disciplinary  course  which  seeks 
to  create  an  appreciation  of  the  opportunities  and 
uncertainties  in  an  entrepreneur's  life  through 
extensive  readings  and  interactions  with  entrepre- 
neurs. Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

E  L  E  (MKT)  314  New  Venture  Creation  I  3(3,0) 
See  MKT  314. 

E  L  E  (MGT)  315  New  Venture  Creation  11  3(3,0) 
SeeMGT  315. 

E  L  E  (ECON)  321  Economics  of  Innovation  3(3,0) 
SeeECON  321. 

E  L  E  (PO  SC,  PSYCH,  SOC)  356  Social  Science  of 
Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  See  SOC  356. 

E  L  E  400,  600  Technology  Entrepreneurship  3(  3,0) 
Introduction  to  technology  entrepreneurship  em- 
phasizing ideation,  opportunity  assessment,  market 
and  technology  forecasting,  intellecru.il  property 
protection,  financial  modeling  and  business  valu- 
ation, project  management,  and  cross-tnnithui.il 
team  building.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  science  or 
engineering. 

E  L  E  401  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepreneur- 
ship  II  3(3,0)  Continuation  ot  E  L  E  301  with  exten- 
sive use  ot  a  computer-simulated  business  start-up. 
Preq:  E  L  E  301. 

E  L  E  499  Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepreneur- 
ship  111  3-6(1-3,6-12)  Continuation  of  E  L  E  301 
and  401.  Directed  practical  study  of  entrepreneur- 
ship  and  leadership.  Students  work  closely  with 
external  infant  firms  to  develop  new  products  and 
bring  existing  products  to  market  successfully. 
Preq:  E  L  E  401. 

EXPERIMENTAL  STATISTICS 

Professors:  W.  C.  Bridges,  Jr.,  P.  D.  Gerard,  H.  S.  Hill  Jr., 
Chair;  J.  R.  Rieck;  Assistant  Professors:  J.  Luo,  J.  Sharp; 
Senior  Lecturer:  R.  Martinez-Dawson;  Lecturer: 
R.  S.  Dubsky 

EX  ST  222  Statistics  in  Everyday  Life  3(3,0)  Focuses 
on  the  role  ot  statistics  in  a  variety  of  areas  including 
politics,  medicine,  environmental  issues,  advertis- 
ing, and  sports.  Students  explore  common  statisti- 
cal misconceptions  and  develop  an  understanding 
of  how  principles  of  probability  and  statistics  affect 
many  aspects  of  everyday  life.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  received  credit  for  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC 
301,  302,  or  309.  Preq:  Satisfactory  score  on  the 
Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  consent 
of  department. 

EX  ST  301,  H301  Introductory  Statistics  3(2,2) 
Basic  concepts  and  methods  of  statistical  inference; 
organization  and  presentation  of  data,  elementary- 
probability,  measures  of  central  tendency  and  varia- 
tion, tests  of  significance,  sampling,  simple  linear 
regression  and  correlation.  Stresses  the  role  of 
statistics  in  interpreting  research  and  the  general 
application  of  the  methods.  Credit  toward  a  degree 
will  be  given  for  only  one  of  EX  ST  301,  MTHSC 
301,302,309. 


EX  ST  311  Introductory  Statistics  II  3(2,2)  Intro- 
duction to  simple  linear  and  multiple  regression, 
principles  of  experimental  design,  and  analysis 
of  data  using  parametric  and  nonparametric 
techniques.  Analysis  ot  data  is  conducted  using 
SAS.  Examples  come  primarily  from  agriculture, 
food,  life  and  health  sciences,  forestry,  and  natural 
resources.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for 
only  one  of  EX  ST  311  or  MGT  310.  Preq:  EX  ST 
301  or  equivalent  with  a  C  or  better. 

EX  ST  402,  602  Introduction  to  Statistical  Comput- 
ing 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  statistical  computing 
packages.  Topics  include  data  importation,  basic 
desciiptive  statistic  computation,  basic  graphic- 
preparation,  and  statistical  analysis  methods  and 
procedures.  Preq:  EX  ST  301. 

EX  ST  411,  611  Statistical  Methods  for  Process 
Development  and  Control  3(3,0)  Experimental 
design  techniques  tor  use  in  process  development, 
application  of  screening  experiments  and  response 
surface  experiments,  techniques  for  process  control 
with  implications  tor  product  quality  control.  In- 
cludes discussions  of  the  use  of  statistical  computer 
analyses  and  interpretations  including  computer- 
generated  graphics.  Preq:  MTHSC  206  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

EX  ST  462  Statistics  Applied  to  Economics  3(3,0) 
Continuation  ot  EX  ST  301  emphasizing  statistical 
methods  used  in  the  collection,  analysis,  presenta- 
tion, and  interpretation  ot  economic  data.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  time-series  analysis,  the  con- 
struction ot  index  numbers,  and  the  designing 
of  samples  for  surveys  in  the  social  science  fields. 
Preq:  EX  ST  301. 

FINANCE 

Professors:}.  C.Alexander  Jr.,  M.  F.  Spivey,T  M.  Springer, 
N.  G.  Waller;  Associate  Professors:  J.  M.  Harris  Jr., 
A.  G.  Morgan,  J.  G.  Wolf;  Assistant  Professors:  B.N.  Cline, 
T  Tang,  J.  Wiley;  Lecturer:  K.  D.  McMillan 

FIN  301  Personal  Finance  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the 
preparations  of  personal  financial  plans.  Topics 
include  savings  and  budgeting,  personal  taxes, 
housing  and  automobile  decisions,  loans,  insurance 
needs,  investments,  and  retirement  needs.  May  not 
be  counted  toward  a  major  or  minor  in  Financial 
Management. 

FIN  304  Risk  and  Insurance  3(3,0)  Studies  the 
nature  of  risk  and  the  role  of  insurance  in  risk 
management  from  individual  and  business  view- 
points. Topics  include  probability,  theory  of  the 
firm  under  uncertainty,  insurance  carriers  and 
contracts,  underwriting,  and  regulation.  Preq:  FIN 
306  or  311. 

FIN  305  Investment  Analysis  3(3,0)  Study  of 
techniques  useful  in  analyzing  alternative  invest- 
ment opportunities  with  emphasis  on  corporate 
securities.  Investment  planning  and  portfolio 
management  are  considered.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  311 
with  a  C  or  better. 


FIN  306  Corporation  Finance  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  financial  management  of  nonfinancial  firms. 
Includes  such  topics  as  analysis  of  financial  state- 
ments, financial  forecasting,  capital  budgeting, 
working  capital  management,  and  long-term  financ- 
ing decisions.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both 
FIN  306  and  311.  Preq:  ACCT  201;  and  MTHSC 
301  or  309  or  EX  ST  301. 

FIN  307  Principles  of  Real  Estate  3(3,0)  Acquaints 
students  with  the  theories,  practices,  and  principles 
that  govern  real  estate  markets.  Major  emphasis  is 
on  specifics  of  real  estate  brokerage,  property  rights, 
and  ownership;  making  real  estate  investment  deci- 
sions; and  financing  real  estate  investments.  Preq: 
FIN  306  or  311  with  a  C  or  better. 

FIN  308  Financial  Institutions  and  Markets  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  various  types  of  financial  institutions 
and  of  topics  critical  to  the  financial  institutions 
practitioner.  Topics  include  financial  regulations, 
financial  security  types  and  their  yields,  interest  rate 
risk  management,  foreign  currency  risks  manage- 
ment, and  stock  index  futures.  Preq:  FIN  306  or 
311  with  a  C  or  better. 

FIN  311,  H  311  Financial  Management  I  3(3,0)  First  in 
a  two-course  sequence  to  provide  in-depth  exposure 
to  the  theory  and  practice  of  corporate  financial 
management  and  to  demonstrate  how  financial 
management  techniques  are  applied  in  decision 
making.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  FIN 
306  and  311.  Preq:  ACCT  201  and  204  each  with  a 
C  or  better;  and  MTHSC  309  or  EX  ST  301. 

FIN  312,  H312  Financial  Management  II  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  the  two-course  sequence  that 
begins  with  FIN  311.  Preq:  FIN  306  or  311  with 
a  C  or  better. 

FIN  398  Creative  Inquiry— Finance  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits. 

FIN  399  Finance  Internship  1-3(1-3,0)  Pre-planned, 
preapproved,  faculty-supervised  internships  to 
give  students  on-the-job  learning  in  support  of 
classroom  education.  Internships  must  be  no  fewer 
than  six  full-time,  consecutive  weeks  with  the  same 
internship  provider.  Restricted  to  students  with  a 
major  or  minor  in  Financial  Management.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

FIN  402,  H402,  602  Advanced  Corporate  Finance 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  decision  process  and  analytical 
techniques  used  in  evaluating  corporate  investment 
and  financing  decisions.  Topics  include  capital  bud- 
geting, capital  structure  and  bankruptcy,  valuation, 
corporate  governance,  executive  compensation, 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  and  restructuring.  Preq: 
FIN  312  with  a  C  or  better. 

FIN  404,  H404  Financial  Modeling  3(3,0)  Helps 
students  develop  the  practical  skills  that  combine 
theory,  business  planning,  and  forecasting  needed 
to  make  financial  decisions.  Emphasizes  the  use  of 
spreadsheet  software  used  to  set  up  and  solve  these 
models.  Topics  include  financial  statement  analysis, 
valuation,  and  cost  of  capital.  Preq:  FIN  312  with  a 
C  or  better;  CP  SC  220  or  MGT  218. 
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■  In  miction 


FIN  405,  H405  Portfolio  Management  and  Theory 
5(5,0)  Introduction  to  portfolio  management.  In 
eludes  tlu-  underlying  theory,  managing  the  equity 
ami  the  fixed-income  portfolios,  portfolio  evalua- 
tion, options-pricing  theory,  futures  markets  and 
instruments.  Preq  FIN  J05  with  a  ( .'  or  bettor. 

FIN  406,  H406,  606  Analysis  and  Use  of  Deriva- 
tive-. 5(5,0)  Consideration  ot  the  option  pricing 
theory  and  strategy  techniques  most  commonly 
used  in  the  market  tor  options.  Also  considers  an 

Overview  of  the  futures  markets.  Speei.d  emphasis 
is  given  to  interest  rate  futures,  stock-index  futures, 
and  foreign-exchange  futures.  Preq:  FIN  }05  with 

a  Coi  hotter. 
FIN  40S  Management  of  Financial  Institutions 
3(3,0)  Detailed  study  ol  the  operational,  market- 
ing, and  regulatory  aspects  oi  the  management 

ot  depository  financial  institutions.  Emphasizes 
decision  making  through  the  extensive  use  of  cases. 
Preq:  FIN  508  with  a  Cor  better. 

FIN  409  Professional  Financial  Planning  5(3,01 
Concepts  and  practical  implementation  of  profes- 
sional financial  planning  focusing  on  essentials 
oi  budgeting  and  saving,  risk  management,  tax 
planning,  investment  planning,  and  retirement 
and  estate  planning.  Emphasizes  integrating  these 
elements  into  a  comprehensive  personal  financial 
plan.  Preq:  ACCT  404,  408,  FIN  304,  305. 

FIN  410,  H410  Research  in  Finance  1-3  Directed  re- 
search tor  students  interested  in  careers  in  finance. 
Research  topic  is  selected  by  student  and  approved 
by  instructor.  A  formal  research  paper  is  required. 
Preq:  FIN  306  or  512,  consent  ot  instructor. 

FIN  411  International  Financial  Management 
3(3,0)  Extension  of  the  principles  of  finance  to  the 
international  context.  Focuses  on  implications  of 
the  existence  ot  multiple  currencies  and  the  opera- 
tions across  borders  ot  sovereign  nation-States  for 
the  multinational  corporation.  Preq:  FIN  306  or 
312  with  a  C  or  better. 

FIN  415,  615  Real  Estate  Investment  3(3,0)  Focuses 
on  the  structure  and  analysis  of  real  estate  invest- 
ment emphasizing  financial  theory  and  analysis 
technique.  Case  study  and  project-oriented  home- 
work assignments  facilitate  the  understanding  of 
real  estate  investments.  Preq:  FIN  307  with  a  C 
ot  better. 

FIN  416, 616  Real  Estate  Valuation  3(3,0)  Advanced 
course  in  commercial  real  estate  valuation.  Topics 
include  income  capitalization,  cash  equivalency, 
highest  and  best  use  analysis,  the  cost  approach, 
the  direct  s.des  comparison  approach,  and  DCF 
analysis  Preq   FIN  307  with  a  C  or  better. 

FIN  417,  617  Real  Estate  Finance  3(3,0)  Advanced 
course  applying  financial  analysis  and  theory  to 
real  estate.  Emphasizes  mortgage  credit  analysis  and 
current  financing  techniques  tor  residential  and 
commercial  properties.  Topics  include  financial 
institutions,  syndications,  and  construction  financ- 
ing. Preq:  FIN  307  with  a  C  or  better. 

FIN  498  Creative  Inquiry-Finance  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
ot  a  t.iculr\  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  Mav  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 
six  credits 


FOOD  SCIENCE 

Professors.  F.  II.  Barron,  K  I  .  (  ason,  P  I  Dawson, 
R.  D.  Galyean,  A  K  Grei  n<  .  M.  E.  Kunkel, 
I  i    Mi l  iregi  >r,A.l    Pi  imetti  'III.  >fuson 

F.  Chen,   M.   D,  Condrasky,  A.  M.   I 
V.J.  1  Ialey-Zidin,X. Jiang,  |.K.Northcutt;Senioi  / 
R.  M.  Haliena;  /  a  tun  i  -V  1 ),  (  bffee;  Adjunct  Pr 
J.  C.  Acton,  C.  R.  Barmore,  R.  J.  Vandei  Zanden; 
.•Vl/uru  t  AvviMiint  PTc>/«5ors:G.G.  Pearl,  E.J.  Rhodehamel, 
P  Wan;  Adjunct  Instructors:  R.  R.  Perdue,  I  .  f.  Pfahl, 
K.  G.  Schwartz 

FD  SC   101   Epochs  in  Man's  Struggle  tor  Food 
1(1,0)  Stud)  of  significant  developments  in 
preservation  methods  and  the  impac  t  eat  h  has  had 
on  man's  struggle  foi  food. 

FD  SC  102  Perspectives  in  Food  and  Nutrition 
Sciences  1(1,0)  Discussion  course  covering  topii 
related  to  tood  science  and  human  nutrition  Nib 
jects  include  topics  of  current  interest  and  involve 
familiarization  with  scientific  literature  in  nutrition 
and  food  sciences.  Preq  Food  Science  maji  a 

FD  SC  201  Man  and  His  Food  2(2,0)  Study  of  fi  i<    I 

and  tood  products  emphasizing  nutrients,  nutri- 
ent needs,  and  the  relationship  between  nutrient 
intake  and  health.  Also  discusses  food  additives, 
nutritional  awareness  (including  nutrition  labeling), 
tood  protection,  and  the  influence  of  processing  on 
nutritional  quality  of  food. 

FD  SC  214  Food  Resources  and  Society  3(3,0)  In- 
troduces the  basics  of  food  science  (food  ( hemistry, 
food  microbiology,  and  food  processing  principles) 
and  relates  how  advances  in  food  science  have 
paralleled  societal  advances  and  created  social 
controversy. 

FD  SC  215  Culinary  Fundamentals  2(1,3)  Empha- 
sizes the  sate  handling  of  food  utilizing  recognized 
procedures  in  equipment  safety  and  sanitation. 
Cooking  methods  are  investigated,  along  with 
ingredient  functionality  and  flavor  development. 
Organizational  skills  utilized  in  a  real-world  envi- 
ronment assist  students  in  preparing,  presenting 
and  evaluating  their  finished  products.  Pri~q:  Food 
Science  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  216  Fundamentals  of  Baking  Science  2(1,3) 
Emphasizes  the  science  of  baking,  ingredient  func- 
tionality, formulas  and  Bakers  Percentages,  and 
various  mixing  methods  used  to  produce  an  array  of 
baked  products.  Organizational  skills,  utilized  m  a 
real  world  environment,  assist  students  in  preparing, 
presenting  and  evaluating  their  finished  products. 
Preq.  Food  Science  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FDSC  250  Culinary  Science  Internship  0  Students 
experience  the  science  and  art  of  food  prepara- 
tion, with  the  ultimate  object  ot  improving  the 
ease  of  manufacture  as  well  as  the  overall  qualm 
and  nutrition  of  the  tood  produced.  Students  are 
able  to  observe,  interact,  and  practice  principles 
of  culinary  sciences.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  FDSC  215. 

FD  SC  301  Food  Regulation  and  Policy  1(1,0) 

Identities  the  role  ot  the  FDA  and  FS1S  in  tood 
regulations,  regulator)  compliance  and  enforce- 
ment. Other  agencies  involved  in  peripheral 
decisions  are  also  discussed  (U.S.  Custom* 
USDA-AMS,  USDA-APHIS,  etc.)  lntrodu< 
safety  concepts,  such  ,i-  HACCP.  CM IV  SSOPs. 
and  food  defense  security. 


FD  H     104  Evaluation  ol   I  >.iir\    Products  2(1,2) 

Emph  valuation  >>t  dairy,  products, 

if  organi  ileptii  evalua 

t fundamental  rules  tor  scoring  and  grading 

d.nr.  I  dairy 

produi  a  I  tablished  I  score 

lids. 

FD  S(    106  lood  Service  Operations   >j  »,0) 
Principles  oi  management  of  resources  it 
service  systems    Emphasizes  menu  planning, 
-  .t  delivery   tystems,  prin  |uantit) 

t. n..l  produi  tii  m,  techniqu  i  il  and 

i  oik  epts  ot  t. iod  scii  t)    Preq: 

FD  SC  214  i  ii  i  quh  al  tnu  tor 

Core./  FD  S(    404,  407. 

FD  SC  307  Restaurant  food  Service  Management 

)(3,0)  Essentials  of  successful  opi  i  iti  m  of 
rant     including  menu  design  and  prii 
niL',  customei  satisfaction,  purchasing,  I 
open i     ind  employment  relationships. 

FD  SC  350  Food  Science  Internship  0  Summi  t 
Internship  offered  b)  Food  v>  i<  ru  e  and  Human 
Nutrition  Department  and  the  *  Kin. on  Micro- 
Creamery  and  Food  Manufacturing  Industries. 
Students  are  able  to  observe,  interact,  and  practice 
principles  of  f  I  ii  nee  within  the  food  industry. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  FD  SC  214  or 
consent  of  insti  u 

FD  SC  401,  H401,  601  Food  Chemistry  I  4(3,3) 
Basic  composition,  structure,  and  proper' 
food  and  the  chemistry  of  changes  occurring  dur- 
ing processing  utilization.  Preq:  BIOCH   305  or 
consent  of  instru 

FD  SC  402,  H402,  602  Food  Chemistry  II  4(3,3) 
Application  of  theory  and  procedures  tor  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative  analysis  ol  food  ingredients 
and  tood  products.  Methods  tor  protein,  moisture, 
lipid,  carbohydrate,  ash,  fiber,  rancidity,  color,  and 
vitamin  analyses  and  u  srs  tor  functional  pr.  iperties 
of  ingredients  are  examined.  Preq:  BIOCH  305  or 
consent  of  instrui  D  > 

FD  SC  404,  604  Food  Preservation  and  Processing 
3(3,0)  Principles  ol  food  preservation  applied  to 
flow  processes,  ingredient  functions,  and  impor- 
tance of  composition  and  physical  characteristics 
i  if  foods  related  t<  i  then  pr.  icessing;  product  recalls 
and  product  development  concepts.  Ptoj:  Ph\sics 
and  organic  chemistry  or  biochemist 

FD  SC  406,  606  Food  Preservation  and  Process- 
ing Laboratory  I  1(0,3)  Laboratory  exercu 

preservation   methods,   equipment   utilized,  and 

processes  followed  in  food  manufacture.  Coreq: 
FD  SC  404. 

FD  SC  407,  607  Quantity  Food  Production  2(1,3) 
Principles  of  the  prodw  rion  ol  food  in  quantity  tor 
use  in  tood  service  systems.  Emphasizes  functions 
of  components  ol  foods  and  of  ingredients  in  food, 
and  focuses  on  the  quality  oi  the  final  product, 
on  sate  production  of  food,  and  on  proper  u- 
equipment.  Coreq    1  I  )  S<     106,  404. 

FD  SC  408,  608  Food  Process  Engineering  4(3,3) 
Study  of  bask  engineering  principles  and  their  ap- 
plication in  food  processing  operations.  Emphasizes 
the  relation  between  engineering  principles  and 
fundamentals  of  tood  processing.  Preq:  CH  102, 
5< :  214,  MTHSC  106.  Pm  -  200  or 

122  or  consent  ot  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


FD  SC  (PKGSC)  409  Total  Quality  Management 
for  the  Food  and  Packaging  Industries  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  principles  of  modern  quality 
management  emphasizing  quality  standards  and  is- 
sues and  the  practices  necessary  tor  food  processing 
and  packaging  companies  to  survive  in  a  customer- 
driven  marketplace. 

FD  SC  410,  610  Food  Product  Development  4(3,3) 
A  sttategic  and  systems  approach  to  integrated 
product  development  practices  tor  developing  new 
food  products  within  a  team  setting.  Focuses  on 
the  Stage-Gate  process  for  moving  from  product 
idea  to  launch  and  application  of  sensory  analysis 
techniques. 

FD  SC  417  Seminar  1(1,0)  Literatute  research  and 
oral  presentation  of  a  current  food  science  topic. 

FD  SC  418  Seminar  1(1,0)  Litetature  research  and 
oral  presentation  of  a  current  food  science  topic. 

FD  SC  420,  H420  Special  Topics  in  Food  Science 
l-3(  1-3,0)  Special  topics  in  food  science  not  coveted 
in  other  courses.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
12  credits,  but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  421,  H421  Special  Problems  in  Food  Science 
1-4(0,3-12)  Independent  research  investigation  in 
food  science  areas  not  conducted  in  other  courses. 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  12  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

FD  SC  430,  630  Dairy  Processing  and  Sanitation 
3(2,3)  Processing,  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
fluid,  frozen,  cultured  and  other  dairy  products.  Em- 
phasizes sanitation  in  a  commercial  food  processing 
plant  environment,  chemical  and  microbiological  as- 
pects, processing  procedures,  equipment  opetation, 
ingtedient  applications,  formulation  and  functional 
properties.  Prcq:  BIOL  104/106,  CH  102. 

FD  SC  450  Creative  Inquiry— Food  Science 
1-6(1-6,0)  Individual  or  small  team  tesearch  experi- 
ence in  close  collaboration  with  a  faculty  member. 
Expands  undergraduate  learning  by  application  of 
the  scientific  method.  Research  is  selected  by  the 
student  with  approval  of  faculty.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  ten  credits. 

FD  SC  491  Practicum  1-4  Supervised  experiential 
opportunities  in  the  food  industry.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  12  credits.  Prcq:  Juniot  standing 
and  consent  of  department  chair. 

FORESTRY 

Professors:  W.  H.  Conner,  J.  W.  Foltz,  J.  D.  Lanham, 
P.  A.  Layton,  Chair;  A.  W.  Lee,  J  .H.  Rodgers  Jr., 
V.  B.  Shelburne,  T.  J.  Straka,  G.  K.  Yarrow;  Associate 
Professors:  W.  R.  English,  L.  R.  Gering,  A.  R.  Johnson, 
C.J.  Post,  G.  G.  Wang;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  F.  Baldwin, 
T.  dishing,  E.  Mikhailova,  R.  B.  Powell; 
Extension  Associate:  R.  Polomski 

FOR  101  Introduction  to  Forestry  1(1,0)  Informative 
sketch  of  forestry,  forests,  and  forestry  tasks  of  the 
nation.  Includes  education  and  career  opportuni- 
ties for  foresters.  Offered  fall  semestet  only. 


FOR  205  Dendrology  2(1,3)  Classification,  nomen- 
clature, and  identification  of  the  principal  forest 
trees  of  the  United  States,  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution, ecological  requirements,  and  economic- 
importance.  Includes  field  identification  ot  na- 
tive trees  and  commonly  planted  exotics  of  the 
Southeast.  Preq:  BIOL  103/105.  Coreq:  FOR  221 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 

FOR  206  Forestry  Ecology  3(2,3)  Study  ot  the  nature 
ot  forests  and  forest  trees,  how  they  gtow,  repro- 
duce, and  their  relationships  to  the  physical  and 
biological  environment.  Ottered  spring  semester 
only.  Preq:  BIOL  103/105,  CSENV  202,  FOR  205 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 

FOR  221  Forest  Biology  3(3,0)  Study  of  woody 
plant  form  and  function,  wood  properties,  general 
physiology  and  forest  biomes  of  North  America. 
Presented  as  a  companion  course  to  dendrology  lab. 
Preq:  BIOL  103/105.  Cored:  FOR  205  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

FOR  227  Arboricultural  Field  Techniques  1(0,3) 
Skills  and  techniques  required  to  safely  climb  trees 
for  tree  maintenance.  Emphasizes  safety,  proper 
equipment,  and  basic  tree  maintenance  treatments. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

FOR  251  Forest  Communities  2(0,6)  Study  of  forest 
plant  species  and  their  successful  sratus  and  habitat 
requirements  with  respect  to  landtorm,  soil  type, 
and  other  appropriate  aspects  ot  site  classification. 
Preq:  FOR  205  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

FOR  252  Forest  Operations  1(0,3)  Introduction 
and  tour  ot  torest  operations  activities  throughout 
South  Carolina.  Includes  timber  harvesting,  site 
preparation,  and  applied  silvicultutal  ptocesses. 
Prcq:  Junior  standing  ot  consent  ot  instructor. 

FOR  253  Forest  Mensuration  4(0,12)  Introduc- 
tion to  measurements  of  land,  individual  trees, 
torest  stands,  torest  products,  and  the  application 
of  mensurational  techniques  to  the  statistical 
and  physical  design  ot  torest  sampling  methods, 
including  measurement  techniques  of  non-timber 
components  of  forest  resources.  Preq:  FOR  205  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  254  Forest  Products  (Summer  Camp)  1(0,3) 
Tour  of  the  forest  products  industry  of  South 
Carolina  emphasizing  those  products  and  processes 
of  some  distinction  ot  special  interest.  Preq:  FOR 
205  or  consent  of  insttuctor. 

FOR  300  Christmas  Tree  Production  2(2,0)  Theory 
and  practice  of  establishing,  managing,  and  market- 
ing  trees  emphasizing  Christmas  tree  production  in 
the  South.  Prcq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  302  Forest  Biometrics  2(1,3)  Application  of  sta- 
tistical methods  to  forestry  problems,  including  sam- 
pling theory  and  methods,  growth  measurements 
and  prediction,  and  application  of  microcomputing 
to  analysis  of  forestty  data.  Prcq:  FOR  253.  Coreq: 
EX  ST  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  304  Forest  Resource  Economics  3(3,0)  Eco- 
nomic problems  and  principles  involved  in  the 
utilization  of  forest  resources  and  distribution  of 
forest  products.  Includes  analysis  of  integrated 
forest  operations.  Preq:  ECON  200  or  consent  of 
instructor. 


FOR  305  Woodland  Management  3(2,2)  Compen- 
dium of  forestry  subjects  providing  a  broad  view 
of  the  forest  environment  as  it  relates  to  ecology, 
management,  and  utilization  of  forests,  especially 
those  of  S.C.  Field  and  Laboratory  exercises  in  the 
fundamentals  of  totest-land  management.  Not  open 
to  Forest  Resource  Management  majors.  Prcq:  BIOL 
103/105  ot  consent  of  insttuctor. 

FOR  308  Remote  Sensing  in  Forestry  2(1,3) 
Introduction  to  temote  sensing,  aerial  photo 
interpretation,  computer  mapping,  aetial  photo 
timber  estimating,  and  geogtaphical  information 
systems.  Prcq:  Forestry  summer  camp  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

FOR  314  Harvesting  and  Forest  Products  4(3,3) 
Harvesting  ot  torest  products,  structute  and 
ptopetties  ot  economically  important  timbets, 
and  production  and  ptoperties  of  primary  forest 
products.  Prcq:  Forestry  Summer  Camp  or  consent 
ot  insttuctor. 

FOR  315  Woodland  Ecology  3(3,0)  Ovetview  of 
the  forest  emphasizing  living  and  nonliving  com- 
ponents ot  the  woodland  habitat.  Undetstanding 
man's  use  of  the  forest  and  intetpreting  the  signs 
of  plants,  wildlife,  and  landscapes. 

FOR  341  Wood  Procurement  Practices  in  the  For- 
est Industry  3(3,0)  Study  of  wood  taw  material 
procurement  ptactices  currently  employed  by  the 
forest  products  industry,  including  pulp,  paper, 
and  related  areas.  Preq:  Forestty  Slimmer  Camp  or 
consent  ot  insttuctor. 

FOR  400,  600  Public  Relations  in  Natural 
Resources  3(3,0)  Identifying  relevant  policies, 
their  characteristics  and  acceptance  to  nat- 
ural  resource  management,  and  techniques 
of  maintaining  appropriate  public  relations 
Preq:  Senior  standing. 

FOR  406  Forested  Watershed  Management  2(1,3) 
Lectures  and  discussions  on  measurements  and 
ptocesses  affecting  water  quality  and  quantity  within 
watersheds.  Introduction  to  hydrologic  principles, 
geomorphology,  and  watet  quality  assessment.  Dis- 
cusses best  management  ptactices  for  silviculture  and 
development  of  a  watershed  management  plan.  Preq: 
FOR  315  or  consent  of  instructor 

FOR  408,  608  Wood  and  Paper  Product*  3(3,0) 
Study  of  wood  structures  and  identification;  physi- 
cal and  mechanical  ptoperties  ot  wood  products; 
Standard  testing  procedures;  manufacture  ot  lum- 
ber, plywood,  oriented  strand  board;  drying,  pres- 
ervation, grading,  and  use  ot  wood  products.  Also 
discusses  common  grades  ot  paper  and  paperboard; 
fiber  sources;  pulping  and  paper-making  equip- 
ment and  ptocesses;  chemical  tecovety  process; 
and  environmental  issues.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  410,  610  Harvesting  Processes  4(3,3)  Study  of 
forest  harvesting  processes  with  detailed  analysis 
of  production,  cost,  environmental  impacts, 
safety,  transportation,  and  business  considerations. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  insttuctor. 

FOR  413,  613  Integrated  Forest  Pest  Management 
4(3,3)  Nature  and  control  of  pests  of  forest  trees 
and  products.  Focuses  on  the  relation  of  pests  to 
silviculture,  management,  and  natural  forest  eco- 
systems. Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Forest  Resource 
Management. 
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FOR  415,  dis  Forest  Wildlife  Management  J(2,3) 
Print  iples,  practices,  and  problems  of  wildlif 
agemeni  emphasizing  upland  forest  game  species 
Habitat  ni.uuinil.iiHin  through  use  of  appropriate 
Mlvkiiltur.il  practices  in  association  with  other 
techniques  is  evaluated.  Preq  FOR  460  01  consent 
of  instrui  ti  11 

FOR(E  N  R)  416, 616  Forest  Policy  and  Administra- 
tion 5i  5,0)  Introducrion  to  the  development,  prin- 
ciples, and  legal  provisions  of  forest  policy  in  the 
I  Inited  States  and  an  examination  of  administrative 
and  executive  management  in  forestry 

FOR  417.  617  forest  Resource  Management  and 
Regulation  5(  5,0)  Fundamental  principles  and 
analytical  techniques  in  planning,  management, 
and  optimization  of  forest  operations,  Preq  FOR 
$02,  $08,418,465. 

FOR  41S,  61S  Forest  Resource  Valuation  )(3,0) 
Analysis  of  capital  investment  tools  and  their 
application  to  decision  making  among  forestry 
investment  alternatives;  valuation  of  land,  tim- 
ber, and  other  resources  associated  with  for- 
estry,  including  the  impact  of  inflation  and  taxes. 
Preq   FOR  $04  01  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  4 11'  Senior  Problems  1-5(1-5,0)  Problems 
chosen  with  faculty  approval  in  selected  areas  of 
forestry.  With  department  ^  hair's  approval,  maybe 
repeated  once  tor  credit   Preq  Senior  standing. 

FOR  42  5,  d2  5  Current  Issues  in  Natural  Resources 
2 1 2.01 1  ei  ru  res  in  various  fields  of  forestry  delivered 
K  selected  representatives  from  forest  industries, 
consultants,  agencies,  associations,  and  other 
forestry  operations.  Will  not  he  taught  when  enroll- 
ment is  less  than  15.  To  he  taken  Pass/Fail  onh  Preq 
Junior  Standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  42 5  Forest  Resource  Management  l'lans 
2(1,5)  Development  of  multiple  resource  torest 
management  plans.  Economic  and  environmen- 
tal impacts  of  implementing  management  plans. 
Pic, 1    1  OR  417  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  426,  H426  Forest  Resource  Management 
Plans  Seminar  l(  1,0)  In-depth  exploration  of  topics 
and  problems  presented  in  FOR  425.  To  earn  hon- 
ors credit,  students  must  be  enrolled  in  corequisite 
FOR  425  and  earn  a  li  or  better  in  both  courses. 
Preq  Senior  standing,  approval  of  Department  of 
I  01  est  Resources.  ^  oreq:  FOR  425. 

FOR  (HORT)  427.  627  Urban  Free  Care  3(3,0) 
Principles,  practices,  MtA  problems  of  protecting 
and  maintaining  trees  in  urban  and  recreational 
areas.  Examines  em  ironmental  and  biological  fac- 
tors  affecting  trees  in  high  use  areas,  their  manage- 
ment and  cultural  requirements,  and  the  practices 
net  cs^u\  tor  tlu  11  protection  and  *  .ire  is  valuabli 
assets  m  the  landscape.  Preq:  |unior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  4  51,  6  51  Recreation  Resource  Planning  in  For- 
est Management  2(  1, 5i  Analysis  of  1.  iresi  re< 
as  .1  component  of  multiple-use  torest  management; 
techniques  of  planning;  physical  and  biological  ef- 
fects on  torest  environments;  and  toresr  sire,  user, 
and  facility  management 


FOR  455.  655  GPS  Applications  512,1'  I 
competence  in  global  positioning  system  (GPS) 
m  ilogy,  mi  luding  thei iry,  n  ind  ap- 

plicatii 'ii  to  natural  mapping    P  ipit  5 

iiu  ludc  basil  1 1  a  1.  <  pts  of  ^  IPS;  projection  systems; 
types  of  data,  1  n  1  sM,. n  planning;  and  data  capture, 
1 1  'i  ret  tii  m,  and  expi  11 :  phii  al  infl  u  man.  in 

systems  (GIS)  Preq  S 1    tandingoi  ent  of 

instrui  tot 

H"i\{  if;  N  R)  454,  654  Geographic  Information 
Systems  tor  Landscape  Planning  J(2,  $)  I  develops 
competence  in  geographic   information  systems 
(GIS)  technology  and  its  application  to  various 
spatial  analysis  problems  m  landscape  planning 
I.  ipii  5  iiu  lude  data  development  and  m 
spatial  analysis  techniques,  critical  review  of' 
plications,  needs  analysis  and  institutional 
t.  ilS  hardware  and  software,  hands-on  applic  ation 
(  1  edit  may  be  received  for  only  one  of  CRP  434, 
FOR  (EN  R)434. 

FOR  441,  641  Properties  ot  Wood  Products  $1  $,0) 
Basil  propei  ties  of  wood,  including  the  hygroso  ipic, 
thermal,  electi  ical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  prop- 
erties; standard  testing  procedures  tor  wood.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  01  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  442,  642  Manufacture  of  Wood  Products 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  manufacture  of  lumber,  ply- 
wood, poles,  (ales,  drying,  preservation,  ■_■> 
and  uses  of  wood  prod  tuts  i.  lonsiders  the  manufai 
ture  of  particleboard,  flakeboard,  oriented 
board,  fiberboard,  and  paper  products.  Includes 
physical,  mechanical,  and  chemical  propei  tics  and 
their  applications.  Preq  (  onsent  of  instructor. 

FOR  444,  644  Forest  Products  Marketing  and  In- 
ternational Trade  $1 5,0'  Study  of  marketing  and 
international  trade  practices  currently  employed 
by  the  torest  products  industry  and  the  application 
of  basic  marketing  principles  and  global  tra 
cepts  in  the  industry's  current  and  future  em  iron 
ment.  Preq:  FOR  442  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FOR  447  Special  Problems  in  Forest  Products 
1-3(0,3-9)  Laboratory,  library,  or  field  study  of 
problems  in  selected  areas  of  forest  products.  I  m 
phasi:es  the  planning  and  execution  of  1 
and  the  reporting  of  results.  Research  must  be 
conducted  under  the  guidance  of  a  Forest  Products 
faculty  member.  May  be  repealed  t.  1 .1  maximum  of 
three  credits,  but  onk  it  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq  Senioi  standing  and  consent  of  instructor 
supervising  the  study. 

FOR450,650WoodyPIantStressPhysiology  $1  $,0) 
Structure,  function,  and  physiology  of  tree  shoot 
and  crown  growth,  wood  formation,  diameter 
growth,  root  growth,  and  reproduction,  es] 
as  related  to  stress  fac  tors.  Preq  BIOSC  401  or  FOR 
460  or  consent  of  instTUt 

FOR(B  E,  EEexSl  451.  H451,  651  Newman  Seminar 
and  Lecture  Series  in  Natural  Resources  Engineer- 
ing 1(0,2)  See  B  1  451. 

FOR  H461  Silviculture  Honors  Seminar  1  1(1,0) 
In-depth  exploration  ot  topics  and  problems 
presented  in  FOR  465.  Io  earn  honors  credit, 
students  must  be  enrolled  in  FOR  465  and  earn  a 
B  or  better  in  both  courses.  Pro;  Junior  standing 
and  approval  of  Department  of  Forest  Resources, 
eq  FOR  465. 


FOR  11465  Silviculture  Honors  Seminar  II  ll  i.o 
In-depth  exploratii  in  of  to|  I  pn  iblems 

in  FOR  465    P  i  o.i r 1 1  Ik  mi  n  *  >  redit, 

students  must  be  enrolled  in  F(  >K  465  an  I 

B  or  better  in  both  o  |  Junior  standing 

and  appn  irtment  of  Forest  Ri 

• 
FOR  465,  66S  Sirvu  ulture  4f  5,  li  I  )is<  ussion  of  the 
theory  and  |  :  manipulating  t> ma-  to  meet 

the  needs  .md  values  of  landowners  and 
111  accordanci   with  I  iological,  ecological,  and 

206  and  i 

Summer  (  amp  or  o  inst  nt  ot  instrui  t.  i 
I  OR  480  Selected    ropics  in  I  rban  Forestry 

1-K  1-5,01  Study  ot  jelei  ted  and  varied  • 

i lis  1  issues  in  urban  forestry  and  arboriculture 
through  readings,  class  discussion,  and  individual 
I  -roup  projects.  Preq  F(  »R  (MORI)  4 

FOR  4l>  5  Selected  Topics  in  Forest  Resources  1-lSi  1- 

15,2-30)  Spi  i  ializi  d  i  red  in  other 

loiirses  that  explore  current  art 

nt  in  torest  resources  in  a  format  ot  lei 
ture,  lab,  or  both.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum 
of  15  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  ate  covered. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  nt  of  instructor. 

FOR  498  Senior  Portfolio  1(1,0)  (  ollection  ot 
Web-based  materials  representing  the  creative  and 

scientific  papers,  presi  md  resumes  writ- 

ten by  students  to  s.u^tv  i  urriculum  requirements. 
Students  are  informed  in  F  N  R  102  and  regularly 
thereafter  regarding  the  torm.it  and  content  of  their 
portfolios.  Preq  Senior  standing  in  Forest  Resource 
Managemi  nt. )  FOR  425. 

FORESTRY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

FNR  102  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources  Fresh- 
man Portfolio  I!  1,0)  Informative  sketch  ot  forestry. 
wildlife  biology,  and  natural  resources;  education 
and  career  opportunities  tor  natural  resource 
professionals.  Students  initiate  their  web-based 
student  portfolios,  which  showcase  rheir  skills 

and  experiences  (e.g.,  resumes,  accomplishments, 

and  work  samples*  during  rheir  undergraduate 
degree.  lb  be  taken  Pass  Fail  only.  Restricted  to 
Environmental  and  Natural  Resources,  Forest 
Resource  Management,  Forestry  and  N 
Resources-Undeclared,  and  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Bioloi.'y  m 
FNR  204  Soil  Information  s-iun-  4  5,5)  Includes 
input,  storage,  analysis,  and  output  of  soil  informa- 
tion through  the  use  of  global  positioning  systems, 
direct  remote  sensing,  geographic  information 

systems,  and  web  soil  survey.  Provides  fundamental 

knowledge  of  the  role  of  soils  in  forest  and  wildlife 
management.  Preq  General  chemistry  sequence. 

F  N  R  466,  6d(i  stream  Ecology    $(2,3  .  rs  the 

ecology  ot  flowing  water  system-.  Topics  include 
geomorphology,  physical  and  chemical  factors  ot 
streams,  1  i  stream-dwelling  organisms, 

trophic  relationships,  competition,  colonization, 
dritt,  community  structure,  disturbance,  and  hu- 
man impacts.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  ot 
department  chair. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


F  N  R  470  Creative  Inquiry  l-3(  1-3,0)  Multi-semester 
commitment  to  participate  in  forestry  and  natural 
resources  research  with  a  group  of  peers,  mentored 
by  a  faculty  member  or  advanced  graduate  student. 
Students  learn  to  collect,  analyze,  evaluate,  and 
present  information.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

F  N  R  490  Field  Training  in  Natural  Resources 
3(0,9)  Four  to  eight  week  internship  in  which 
students  work  in  natural  resources.  Students  have 
supervised  management  responsibility.  Total  of 
1 35  hours  required.  Must  be  arranged  at  least  two 
months  in  advance.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Environmental  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  Forestry,  or  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Biology,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

F  N  R  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  1  3(3,0)  Indi- 
vidual research  for  students  in  the  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources  Honors  Program.  Focuses  on 
developing  a  plan  of  research  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  advisory  committee.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing, membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College,  and 
approval  of  Department  of  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources. 

F  N  R  H492  Senior  Honors  Thesis  II  3(3,0)  Indi- 
vidual natural  resources  research  for  students  in  the 
Forestry  and  Natural  Resources  Honors  Program. 
Focuses  on  data  collection,  analysis,  report  writing, 
and  oral  presentation.  Preq:  F  N  R  H491. 

F  N  R  499  Natural  Resources  Seminar  1(1,0)  Explo- 
ration of  current  literature  and  research  in  natural 
resources.  Students  participate  in  the  analysis  of 
research  findings,  utilizing  skills  acquired  in  their 
undergraduate  programs.  May  be  repeated  for 
maximum  of  two  credits. 

FRENCH 

Professors:  C.  K.  Nakuma,  Associate  Dean;  K.  M.  Szmurlo; 
Assistant  Professors:}.  H.  Mai,  K.  D.  Peebles,  E.  R.  Touya; 
Lecturers:  S.  D.  Clay,  C.  Haight,  H.  G.  Newton, 
A.  Sawyer 

FR  101  Elementary  French  4(3,1)  Multimedia 
course  for  beginners  that  combines  video,  audio, 
and  print  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  the  French 
language  and  culture.  Emphasizes  communicative 
proficiency  (listening  comptehension,  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing). 

FR  102  Elementary  French  4(3,1)  Continuation  of 
FR  101;  three  hours  a  week  of  classroom  instruction 
and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  language  laboratory. 

FR  104  Basic  French  4(3,1)  Intensive  one-semester 
program  combining  FR  101  and  102  for  students 
who  have  pteviously  studied  French.  Includes  funda- 
mentals of  grammar  and  vocabulary  as  a  foundation 
for  building  written  and  oral  proficiency. 

FR  151  French  for  Graduate  Students  3(3,0)  Inten- 
sive program  only  for  graduate  students  preparing 
for  the  reading  examination  in  French.  A  minimum 
grade  of  B  on  a  final  examination  will  satisfy  gradu- 
ate school  foreign  language  requirement.  May  be 
repeated  once  for  credit.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Graduate  standing. 

FR  201,  H201  Intermediate  French  3(3,1)  Brief 
review  of  FR  101  and  102,  with  conversation,  com- 
position, and  dictation,  and  the  beginning  of  more 
serious  reading  of  French  prose.  Includes  literary 
and  cultural  perspectives.  Preq:  FR  102. 


FR  202,  H202  Intermediate  French  3(3,1)  Em- 
phasizes reading  nontechnical  French  prose  more 
rapidly.  Writing,  speaking,  and  listening  skills 
continue  to  be  developed.  Includes  literary  and 
cultural  perspectives.  Preq:  FR  201. 

FR  297  Creative  Inquiry-French  1-4(1-4,0)  In 
consultation  with  and  under  the  ditection  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activi- 
ties individually  or  in  teams.  Arrangements  with 
faculty  members  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration. 

FR  299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Participation  in  foreign  drama  productions.  No 
formal  class  meetings,  but  an  average  of  three  hours 
per  week  in  a  foreign  language  drama  workshop 
for  production.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor  direct- 
ing the  play. 

FR  300  Survey  of  French  Literature  3(3,0)  Study 
of  selected  masterpieces  of  French  literature  in 
their  artistic,  cultural,  and  historical  context.  May 
include  theme  and  genre  studies.  Preq:  FR  202  or 
consent  ot  department  chair. 

FR  304  French  Short  Story  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
the  study  of  French  narrative  literature  and  the  ele- 
ments of  critical  analysis  through  the  examination 
of  short  stories  spanning  the  medieval  era  to  the 
present  from  both  France  and  Francophone  coun- 
tries. Preq:  FR  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FR  305  Intermediate  French  Conversation  and 
Composition  I  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  lan- 
guage stressing  vocabulary  building,  pronunciation, 
intonation,  and  comprehension.  Requires  written 
work  to  increase  accuracy  and  assignments  in  the 
language  laboratory.  Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

FR  307  French  Civilization  3(3,0)  Study  of  signifi- 
cant aspects  of  French  culture  from  its  origins  to  the 
present.  Preq:  FR  305  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

FR  308  French  Linguistics  I:  Phonetics,  Phonology, 
and  Morphology  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  fundamental 
sound  patterns,  melodic  structure,  and  work- 
formation  processes  of  modern  standard  French. 
Preq:  FR  304  or  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FR  309  French  Linguistics  II:  Syntax  and  Seman- 
tics 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  fundamental  structures  of 
French  syntax  and  semantics.  Preq:  FR  304  or  305 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

FR  310  CLIP  Summer  Immersion  Program  6(6,0) 
Conducted  entirely  in  French  for  eight  hours  daily, 
this  summer  immersion  program  consists  of  activi- 
ties that  combine  interrelating  cultural  topics  with 
language  skill  practice.  Frequent  opportunities  to 
converse  with  native  speakets  during  meals  and  on 
excursions.  Students  receive  six  credits,  three  of  which 
may  be  taken  in  lieu  of  FR  202.  Preq:  FR  201. 

FR  312  Writing  in  French  I  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
vocabulary,  syntax,  and  stylistics  in  short  composi- 
tions and  creative  papers  in  French,  on  both  fiction 
and  non-fiction  topics.  Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 


FR  316  French  for  International  Trade  I  3(3,0) 
Spoken  and  written  French  common  to  the 
French-speaking  world  of  business  and  industry, 
emphasizing  business  practices  and  writing  and 
translating  business  letters  and  professional  reports. 
Cross-cultural  references  provide  opportunity  for 
comparative  and  contrastive  analyses  of  American 
and  French  cultural  patterns  in  a  business  setting. 
Preq:  FR  202,  305  (or  concurrent  enrollment);  or 
consent  ot  depattment  chair. 

FR  317  Contemporary  French  Civilization  3(3,0) 
Study  ot  significant  aspects  ot  France  today;  the 
country,  its  economy,  government,  and  society. 
Taught  in  French.  Preq:  FR  305  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

FR  320  Studies  in  French  Theatre  3(3,0)  Explores  a 
variety  of  genres  (medieval  farce,  classical  comedy 
and  tragedy,  romantic  melodrama,  arid  the  Nouveau 
Theatre)  with  emphasis  on  staging.  Class  matetials 
consist  of  scripts,  videotaped  performances,  and 
theoretical  readings  on  issues  pertaining  to  spec- 
tacle in  social,  political,  and  artistic  terms.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  FR  202 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  357  Selected  Topics  in  the  Culture  of  Paris  3(3,0) 
On-site  study  of  Paris  and  its  relationship  to  France 
and  Europe  through  readings,  lectures,  field  trips, 
small  student-group  explorations,  and  reporting 
sessions.  All  activities  are  conducted  in  French. 
Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FR  363  French  and  Francophone  Poetry  3(3,0) 
Study  of  traditions  and  major  works  of  French  and/ 
or  Francophone  poetry  in  their  historical,  cultural, 
and  aesthetic  contexts.  Topics  may  include  genres, 
periods,  traditions  (romanticism,  symbolism,  cub- 
ism, surrealism),  or  themes.  Preq:  FR  305. 

FR  (PO  SO  383  French-Language  News  1(1,0)  See 
POSC383. 

FR  H391  Survey  of  French  Literature  1(1,0)  One- 
hour  independent  study  to  allow  honors  students 
to  pursue  supervised  research  on  a  topic  relating 
to  the  literary,  cultural,  and  artistic  movement  in 
France.  Coreq:  FR  300,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

FR  397  Creative  Inquiry— French  l-4(  1-4,0)  Students 
focus  on  a  special  research  area  under  the  guidance 
of  a  faculty  member.  After  acquiring  the  requisite 
background,  students  formulate  hypotheses  for  a 
group  project,  develop  a  critical  framework,  and 
initiate  research  on  a  specific  topic. 

FR  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed  study 
of  selected  topics  in  French  literature,  language, 
and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  400  Modern  French  Literature  3(3,0)  Study  of 
selected  works  of  20'h-century  French  literature 
in  their  artistic,  cultural,  and  historical  context. 
Preq:  FR  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  409  Writing  in  French  II  3(3,0)  Intensive  study 
of  syntax  and  stylistics  through  composition  and 
translations.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

FR  410  Francophone  Literature  3(3,0)  Study  of  se- 
lected works  of  francophone  literature  emphasizing 
Africa  and  the  Caribbean  in  their  artistic,  cultural, 
historical,  and  political  contexts.  Preq:  FR  300  or 
consent  of  department  chair. 
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FR  411  Advanced  French  Conversation  and  Com- 
position $(3,0)  Continuation  ol  FR  $05  empha 
sizing  greater  fluency  and  sophistication  in  oral 
and  written  expression,  Pre<j  IK  $05  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

FR  412  French  and  Francophone  Cinema  $(2,$) 
Examination  of  cinematic  practice  as  .i  discourse 
and  the  role  it  plays  ui  the  representation  of  si  k  ial 
relations,  particularly  race,  ethnicity,  class,  power, 
sex,  and  gender  in  the  French-speaking  world.  May 
include  a  study  of  majoi  directors,  genres,  and 
movements.  Taught  in  French.  Films  with  English 
subtitles.  Pre<):  FR  $05  or  consent  of  instructor. 

FR  415  Translation  Seminar  $($,0)  Methods  and 
theory  ot  translation  and  a  comparison  ot  Freni  li 
and  English  structures.  Practical  exercises  in 
translating  trom  French  to  English  and  vice  versa 
in  a  variety  ot  texts.  Preq:  FR  $05  or  consent  ot 
instructor. 

FR  416  French  for  International  Trade  II  3(3,0) 
Study  ot  language  and  cultural  environment  ot 
the  French-speaking  markets  ot  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  linguistic  and  cultural  idioms  that  support 
global  marketing  in  general  and  the  inrernation.il 
marketing  ot  textiles,  agricultural  products,  and 
tourism  in  particular.  Praj:  FR  316. 

FR  420  French  Enlightenment,  Revolution  and 
Romanticism  3(3,0)  Cultural  and  literary  studies 
ot  the  century  and  a  halt  (1715-1851)  in  which 
France  occupied  the  center  stage  tit  world  history 
and  its  modern  institutions  came  into  being.  Em- 
phasizes  the  tree  intellectual  inquiry  championed 
by  philosophers  and  the  romantic  melancholy  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  Revolution.  Pre*j:  FR  305  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

FR  H438  French  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  Individual 
honors  research  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
1  anguage  Department  faculty.  May  not  be  used 
to  satisfy  requirements  tor  the  major  in  Modern 
[languages-French  or  Language  and  Interna- 
tional Trade  or  the  minor  in  Modern  Languages. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  and  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

FR  H439  French  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Individual 
honors  research  conducted  and  thesis  completed 
under  the  direction  ot  Language  Department 
faculty  member.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  require- 
ments for  the  major  in  Modern  Languages- French 
or  Language  and  International  Trade  or  the  minor 
in  Modern  Languages.  Preq:  Junior  standing, 
FR  H438,  membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  Col- 
lege. 

FR  475  Advanced  French  Seminar  $(3,0)  Concen- 
trated research  and  discussion  on  an  advanced 
topic  in  French  literature,  film,  drama,  music,  or 
philosophy.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  FR  $04  or  305,  Senior  standing;  or  consent 
ot  insrructor. 

FR  476  Advanced  Seminar  on  French  Thought 
3(3,0)  Research  and  discussion  ot  an  advanced 
topic,  text,  or  group  of  texts  with  a  particular  focus 
on  French  theory  and  philosophy  but  including 
works  ot  French  literature.  Conducted  in  English 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  six  credits,  but 
only  it  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  or  consent  ot  instructor. 


FR  477  Advanced  Seminar  on  the  French  and 
Francophone  Novel    $($,01   I  x.iniin.itii  >n  ol   th( 

French  novel  and  oj  nat rativepro*   '     !|  ing-on 
a  theme,  genre,  oi  period,  May  be  repeated  fbi  a 
maximum  ol  six  i  redits,  but  only  it  different 
are  covered.  Preq:  FR  $04  or  $05,  Senioi  standing; 
or  i  onsent  ol  instrui  tot 

FR  H491  Modern  French  Literature  1(1,0)  Inde- 
pendent study  tO  allow  honors  students  to  pursue 
in  depth  an  author,  work,  movement,  oi  genre 
related  to  contemporary  I  tench  culture,  art,  oi 
literature.  C<mq:  FR  400,  membership  in  ( Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

FR  H492  The  French  Corporation  1(1,0)  Inde 
pendent  study  to  allow  honors  students  to  pursue 
an  in-depth  study  oi  the  organization,  structure, 
functions,  and  economic  role  ot  a  French  business 
enterprise.  Coreq:  FR417,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

FR  497  Creative  Inquiry-French  1-4(1-4,0) 
Continuation  ot  research  initiated  in  FR  397. 
Students  complete  their  projects  and  disseminate 
their  research  results.  Preq:  FR  397  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

FR498  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed  study 
of  a  selected  topic  in  French  literature,  language, 
or  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

FR  499,  699  Selected  Topics  in  French  Literature 
3(3,0)  Selected  topics  that  have  characterized 
French  literature,  language,  and  culture.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  department  (  hair. 

GENETICS 

Professors:  A.  G.  Abbott,  W.  R.  Marcotte,  K.  Murphy, 
Chair;  Associate  Professors:  W.  Cao,  J.  Frugoli,  H.  Luo.J 
Morris,  K.  S.  Smith;  Assistant  Professors:  C.  F.  Chen,  L. 
Clark,  F.  A.  Feltus,  H.  Kurtz,  A.  Lawton-Rauh,  H.  Liang, 

B.  Moore,   M.  Sehorn,   L.  J.   Wang;   Lecturers: 

C.  Ingram-Smith,  M.  T  Morris 

GEN  103  Careers  in  Biochemistry  and  Genetics 

1(1,0)  Introduction  to  biochemistry  and  genetics 
career  paths,  professional  organizations,  ethical 
issues,  and  requirements  tor  advanced  study.  Also 
gives  students  training  in  design  ot  a  professional 
portfolio.  Students  may  not  receive  credit  tor  both 
BIOCH  103  and  GEN  103.  Preq:  Freshman  or 
sophomore  standing  in  Biochemistry  or  Genetics 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  300  Fundamental  Genetics  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tory course  covering  fundamental  principles  of 
genetics  in  prokaryotes  and  eukaryotes.  Emphasizes 
Mendelian  genetics,  physical  and  chemical  basis 
ot  hetediry,  and  population  genetics.  Praj:  BIOL 
104/106  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  301  Fundamental  Genetics  Laboratory 
Ii0,$l  Experimental  and  observational  ap] 
addressing  the  concepts  presented  in  GEN  500 
Inheritance  patterns  in  a  w  ide  variety  of  euk.irvotu 
and  prokaryotic  organisms  are  covered.  Prcij:  GEN 
300  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 


i  .1  \  $02.  II  kY2  Molecular  and  General  Genetia 
ii  $,0>  Rapidly-pa     I  i  ourse  covering  Mendelian 
and  in.  il  ■  ill  it   '.  netics,  with  inhn 
ot  quantit  itiVi   mi  I  po|  id  u 
the  mole;  ul.it  basis  of  heredity  ai 
m  pn  J  i  I  eukaryi  •'■  s  and  mi 

to  In.  i  l$K  )L  111  or  consent  of  in  I 

i  .1  \  103  Molecular  and  General  Genetics  Labora- 
tory 2(0,4'  I  tborat  iry  exercises  introducing  fun- 
damental prim  iples  ol  inheritance  in  prol 
and  eul  |:  GEN  3(  urrent 

enrollment 

GEN  (BIOSC)  405,  H405.605  Moleculai  Genetia 
of  Eukaryotes  $(  $,0i  Molecular  genetii  analyses  of 

eukaryot elati  !  i        it  ti 

i  I  •  phem     i  hemic al  pathways,  short-  and 

long-term  regulatii  m  of  gem  expression  ind  evolu- 
tion. Pn  [:GEN3(  I  or  equivalent  and  one  semester 
.  it  I  ii  k  hemisd  \  oro  insent  of  il 

GEN  410,  H410,  610  Fundamentals  ol  Genetics 

1   $($,0)  Classical  and  comput  netics 

,   including   Mendelian  vs.   lion  Mendelian 

inheritance,  genetic  variation,  evoluti 

seiv.it ion,  coal*  ..  molecular  evolution, 

quantitative  trait  locus,  and  association  mapping 

in  the  framework  ot  population  and  quantitative 

genetics.  Preq:  EX  ST  $01,  CLN  302,  or  consent 
of  instrui  i 
GEN  411,  611  Fundamentals  ot  Genetics  I  Labora- 
tory 2(0,4)  Crosses  are  performed  using  eul 

organisms  with  appropriate  marker-,  and  molecular 

markers   in  !.  sequenced,  and  analyzed. 

Collected  data  are  used  to  test  hypotheses  regard- 
ing possible  modes  of  inheritance  and  tor  patterns 
of  molecular  evolution.  Population  and  molecular 
evolutionary  genetics  concepts  are  also  examined. 
Preq:  GEN  410  or  concurrent  enrollment,  or  consent 
of  instrui  b  n 

GEN  (BIOSC)  416,  616  Recombinant  DNA3 
Familiarizes  students  with  the  most  current  tacts 
and  concepts  of  mole<  ul.ir  genetics.  Lectures  t, 
on  gene  organization,  structure,  and  expression  in 
prokaryotes  and  eukaryotes,  highlighting  current 
technologies' and  research  in  thes<  m  is 
302  or  equivalent  and  one  semester  ot  biochemistry 
or  consent  i>t  insti  velopmental  biology 

course  i-  also  -trough  recommended. 

GEN  (BIOSC,  MICRO)  418,  618  Biotechnology 
1:  Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  Bisk  train- 
ing in  the  manipulation  ol  genetic  information 
using  recombinant  DNA  technology.  Includes 
techniques  in  molecular  cloning.  Southern  and 
Northern  analyses,  clone  library  construction. 
Precj:  BIOCH  VI  or  J05,  Ml(  RO  J05oi 
of  instructor. 

GEN  420.  H420.  620  1  undamentals  of  Genetics  II 
3(3,0)  Molecular  genetics,  including  repl: 
transcription  and  translation,  gene  expression, 
recombinant  DNA  technology,  developmental, 
human,  cancer,  and  behavioral  genetics.   P 
BIOCH  $01  or  concurrent  enrollment 
istructor. 

GEN  421  Fundamentals  ot  Genetics  II  Labora- 
torv  2(0,4)  I  xplores  molecular  genetics  techniques 
msformation,  cloning.  I\  R,  gel  electrophoresis. 
Southern  Blotting,  reporter  gene-,  gene  mapping) 
using  prokaryotic  and  eukaryotic  organisms.  P 
GEN  420  or  concurrent  enrollment,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


GEN  (BIOCH)  440,  H440,  640  Bioinformatics 

3(3,0)  Theory  and  application  of  computational 
technology  to  analysis  of  the  genome,  transcrip- 
tome,  and  proteome.  Preq:  CP  SC  120  (or  equiva- 
lent), GEN  302,  410,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  450,  H450,  650  Comparative  Genetics  3(3,0) 
Outlines  the  genome  structure,  function,  and 
evolution  based  on  available  complete  genome  se- 
quences. Topics  include  the  evolution  of  multigene 
families,  origin  of  eukaryotic  organelles,  molecular 
phylogeny,  gene  duplication,  domain  shuffling, 
transposition,  and  horizontal  gene  transfer. 
Preq:  GEN  420,  440  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  (BIOSC,  HORT)  465,  665  Plant  Molecular 
Biology  3(3,0)  See  HORT  465. 

GEN  470,  670  Human  Genetics  3(3,0)  Basic  prin- 
ciples of  inheritance;  population,  molecular  and 
biochemical  genetics;  cytogenetics;  immunogenet- 
ics;  complex  traits;  cancer  genetics;  treatment  of 
genetic  disorders;  genetic  screening  and  counseling; 
and  the  Human  Genome  Project.  Preq:  GEN  302 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  490  Selected  Topics  in  Genetics  14(04,0-9) 
Comprehensive  study  of  selected  topics  not  covered 
in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEN  491,  H491  Directed  Research  in  Genetics 
1-8(0,3-24)  Orientation  in  genetic  research  (i.e. 
experimental  planning,  execution,  and  report- 
ing). May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight 
credits.  Preq:  GEN  410,  411,  420,  421  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GEN  493,  H493  Senior  Seminar  2(2,0)  Analysis  and 
discussion  of  papers  from  the  primary  literature  in 
the  life  sciences  particularly  in  genetics.  Students 
find  pertinent  articles  in  the  primary  literature  and 
present  and  analyze  the  selected  reading. 

GEN  (ENT)  495,  695  Insect  Biotechnology  3(3,0) 
SeeENT495. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Associate  Professors:  J .  A.  Miller,  C.  A.  Smith;  Lecturer: 
L.-F.  Howard 

GEOG  101  Introduction  to  Geography  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  the  nature  of  geography  emphasizing 
the  discipline's  organizing  themes  of  earth  science, 
relations  between  people  and  their  environments, 
interrelations  between  places,  locational  analysis, 
and  area  studies. 

GEOG  103  World  Regional  Geography  3(3,0)  Sys- 
tematic and  descriptive  survey  of  the  major  regions 
of  the  world,  including  their  physical  and  cultural 
features.  Provides  a  global  context  for  courses  in 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 

GEOG  106  Geography  of  the  Physical  Environment 
4(3,3)  Examines  the  condition  of  the  physical 
environment,  especially  the  earth's  surface  and 
the  processes  that  act  on  it.  Topics  range  from 
earth-sun  relations  to  the  evolution  of  landscapes; 
human  habitats  and  human  alteration  of  the 
environment. 

GEOG  301  Political  Geography  3(3,0)  Geographic 
basis  of  states:  sovereignty,  territory,  power  within 
states,  relations  between  states.  The  geography  of 
international  affairs.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103  or 
consent  of  instructor. 


GEOG  302  Economic  Geography  3(3,0)  Spatial 
analysis  of  economic  activity  emphasizing  regional 
economics  and  development.  Topics  include  world 
population;  technology  and  economic  develop- 
ment; principles  of  spatial  interaction;  and 
geography  of  agriculture,  energy  manufacturing, 
and  tertiary  activities.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  303  Urban  Geography  3(3,0)  Historical  and 
contemporary  survey  of  the  urban  world,  with  par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  the  relationship  between 
people  and  urban  places.  Topics  include  the  rise  of 
cities,  urban  hierarchies,  urban  land  use,  and  the 
social  geography  of  cities.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  305  Cultural  Geography  3(3,0)  Broad  exami- 
nation of  the  basic  cultural  variables  in  the  human 
occupation  of  the  earth  using  ecological,  spatial, 
regional,  and  historical  approaches.  Topics  vary 
but  may  include  cultural  areas  and  distributions, 
cultural  change,  cultural  landscape,  and  cultural 
ecology.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

GEOG  306  Historical  Geography  3(3,0)  Exploration 
of  geographical  change  and  the  varied  patterns  of 
past  human  activities  and  people's  relationships 
with  the  physical  environment.  Case  studies  from 
around  the  world  are  used  to  emphasize  key  themes 
in  historical  geography.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  330  Geography  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  3(3,0)  Thematic  survey  of  a  world 
region  extending  from  Morocco  to  Afghanistan. 
Emphasizes  climate,  environment,  social  geography, 
historical  development  of  the  regional  culture  of 
Islam,  and  common  problems  facing  the  area  today. 
Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  340  Geography  of  Latin  America  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  physical,  economic,  political,  and 
human/cultural  geography  of  Latin  America.  Spe- 
cial focus  is  on  regional  unity  and  diversity  and  the 
historical  interaction  of  man  and  environment. 

GEOG  360  Geography  of  Africa  3(3,0)  Study  of 
how  tropical,  or  sub-Saharan,  Africa  functions  in 
the  modern  world.  Africa's  physical  environments, 
peoples  and  cultures,  colonial  and  post-colonial 
history,  and  ideologies  of  economic  development. 
Five  basic  themes  are  covered:  population,  natural 
resources,  environmental  quality,  political  organiza- 
tion, economic  development.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or 
103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  399  Creative  Inquiry— Geography  1-4(1- 
4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
nine  credits.  Preq:  GEOG  101,  103,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GEOG  401,  601  Studies  in  Geography  3(3,0)  In- 
tensive study  of  the  geography  of  a  selected  world 
region,  such  as  North  America,  Europe,  or  the 
Middle  East,  or  the  geography  of  a  topic,  such  as 
the  geography  of  oil  or  the  geography  of  underde- 
velopment. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with 
departmental  consent.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
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GEOG  410,  610  Geography  of  the  American  South 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  geography  of  the  American 
South  in  its  changing  complexities  across  almost 
400  years  of  development.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  420,  620  Historical  Geography  of  the  United 
States  3(3,0)  Survey  that  places  the  spatial  concepts 
of  geography  into  a  time  sequence  with  special 
emphasis  upon  the  United  States.  Preq:  GEOG  101 
or  103  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOG  (PRTM)  430,  630  World  Geography  of 
Parks  and  Equivalent  Reserves  3(3,0)  See  PRTM 
430. 

GEOG  440,  640  Geography  of  Historic  Preserva- 
tion 3(3,0)  Aspects  of  historic  preservation  empha- 
sizing sites  and  structures  in  their  geographical, 
historical,  and  socioeconomic  contexts.  Examples 
are  drawn  from  American  architectural  styles  and 
settlement  forms.  Preq:  GEOG  101  or  103  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

GEOG  499  Independent  Study  in  Geography 
3(3,0)  Study  of  selected  topics  in  geography  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  member  chosen  by  the 
student.  Student  and  faculty  member  develop  a 
course  of  study  designed  for  the  individual  student 
and  approved  by  the  department  chair  prior  to 
registration. 

GEOLOGY 

Professors:  J.  W.  Castle,  A.  W.  Elzerman,  R.  W.  Falta  Jr., 
C.  M.  Lee,  L.  C.  Murdoch,  J.  R.  Wagner,  R.  D.  Warner; 
Associate  Professors:  E.  R.  Carraway,  M.  A.  Schlaut- 
man;  Assistant  Professors:  T  A.  Kendall,  S.  M.  Moysey; 
Lecturers:  W.  G.  Dean,  L.  B.  Krause 

GEOL  100  Current  Topics  in  Geology  1(1,0)  Lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  covering  topics  of  current 
interest  in  the  different  fields  of  geology.  Recent 
research  developments  and  career  opportunities  in 
the  geosciences  are  emphasized. 

GEOL  101,  H101  Physical  Geology  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  minerals  and  rocks  that  compose  earth's  crust, 
their  origins  and  transformations.  Emphasizes 
geological  processes,  both  internal  and  external,  by 
which  changes  are  produced  on  or  in  the  earth. 

GEOL  102,  H102  Earth  History  4(3,3)  Survey 
of  the  earth's  geologic  history  emphasizing  how 
the  continents  and  ocean  basins  have  evolved 
through  geologic  time.  Evolution  of  life  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fossil  record  through  the  pres- 
ent; identification  of  fossil  plants  and  animals 
and  interpretation  of  earth's  past  through  study 
of  geologic  maps.  Field  trips  illustrate  principles. 
Preq:  GEOL  101,  103. 

GEOL  103,  H103  Physical  Geology  Laboratory 
1(0,2)  Laboratory  to  accompany  GEOL  101.  Pre* 
vides  instruction  in  the  identification  of  minerals 
and  rocks  and  in  the  interpretation  of  geologic 
processes  through  study  of  topographic  maps.  Field 
trips  provide  direct  observation  of  processes  and 
results.  Coreq:  GEOL  101. 

GEOL  112  Earth  Resources  3(3,0)  Survey  of  earth's, 
mineral,  energy,  water,  and  land  resources  and  envi- 
ronmental and  societal  impacts  associated  with  the 
use  of  these  resources.  Preq:  GEOL  101. 
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GEOL  114  Earth  Resources  Laboratory  1(0,21 
Laboratory  to  accompany  CEO]  112.  Provides 
instruction  in  the  identification  ol  ore  and  gem 
minerals  and  of  other  earth  materials  oi  economii 
importance.  I  and  and  watei  resources  are  explored 
through  the  use  oi  topographic  maps,  aerial  pho 
tographs,  remotely  sensed  images,  and  field  trips. 
Preq:  GEOL  103.  Coreq:  GEOL  112. 

GEOL  205  Mineralogy  and  Introductory  Petrology 
3(3,0)  Includes  crystal  symmetry  and  introdui  tion 
to  x-ray  crystallography,  composition  and  stability  oi 
minerals,  survey  oi  common  rock-forming  minerals, 
penological  classification  oi  rocks  and  introdui 
tion  to  rock  associations.  Preq:  GEOL  101,  L03,OI 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  207  Mineralogy  and  Introductory  Petrology 
Laboratory  1(0,5)  Identification  oi  rock-forming 

minerals  and  important  ore  minerals  based  on  tbeir 
physical  properties.  Includes  hand  specimen  petrol- 
ogy of  igneous,  sedimentary,  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  tor  only- 
one  of  GEOL  207  or  208.  Coreq:  GEOL  205. 

GEOL  208  Mineralogy  and  Petrography  Laboratory 
2(0,6)  Identification  ot  rock-forming  minerals  and 
important  ore  minerals  based  on  their  physical 
and  optical  properties.  Hand  specimen  petrology 
and  petrography  of  igneous,  sedimentary,  and 
metamorphic  rocks.  Study  of  minerals  in  thin  sec- 
tion using  polarizing  microscope.  Credit  toward  a 
degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  GEOL  207  or 
208.  Coreq:  GEOL  205. 

GEOL  210  Geology  of  the  National  Parks  3(3,0) 
Survey  ot  selected  national  parks  and  monuments 
emphasizing  the  dynamic  geological  processes  that 
have  shaped  the  landscapes  of  these  areas.  Special 
attention  is  focused  on  parks  exhibiting  recent 
geological  activity  related  to  volcanoes,  earthquakes, 
and  glaciers.  Slides  and  films  are  used  to  highlight 
specific  geological  features 

GEOL  211  Geoanalysis  I  4(3,3)  Students  develop  a 
working  knowledge  of  statistical  methods  used  to 
formulate  and  solve  problems  in  the  earth  sciences. 
Emphasis  is  on  sampling  methods  and  experimental 
design  for  geologic  settings  and  on  formulating  and 
evaluating  hypotheses  using  statistical  inference  of 
data  sets.  Preq:  MTHSC  108. 

GEOL  212  Geoanalysis  II  4(3,3)  Students  develop 
a  working  knowledge  of  deterministic  methods 
used  to  formulate  and  solve  problems  in  the  earth 
sciences.  Emphasis  is  cm  developing  conceptual 
models  from  geologic  field  observations,  formulat- 
ing idealized  problems,  and  analyzing  and  interpret- 
ing solutions.  Special  focus  is  on  using  computer 
software  to  support  analyses.  Preq:  GEOL  211, 
MTHSC  108. 

GEOL  (ASTR)  220  Planetary  Science  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  the  formation  and  evolution  of  planetary  bodies. 
Emphasizes  the  origin  ot  planetary  material  and 
comparative  study  of  the  primary  processes  opera- 
tive on  planetary  surfaces.  Describes  major  features 
of  the  planets  and  moons  in  our  solar  system,  as 
revealed  by  recent  space  missions. 


GEOL  270  Experiences  in  Sustainable  Develop- 
ment! Water  1(3,0)  Integrate  iplinary 
perspe<  tives  on  sustainability  through  activi 
pai  ti«  ipatii  in  in  n  al  w  irld  dew  Ii  ipmi  nt  pi 
Focuses  on  identifying  and  o  i  [environmen- 
tal, to  hnii  il  nomii 
barriers  to  the  sustainability  of  water  resources 
I  mphasizes  small  s<  ale  international  watei  resoun  es 
development, 

GEOL  21>1  Introduction  to  Research  I  1(1,0) 
Required  group  learning  and  research  expi 
f  'i  (  leology  iii.ii'  >i  (open  to  i  ithers  w  nli  ■ 
ol  instructor)  Introduction  to  problem  solving 
through  case  studies  and  interdisciplinary,  team 
approaches.  Focus  is  on,  hut  not  limited  CO,  teseart  h 
ipproachi  in  ;eolog*,  Social  ind  ethical  contexts, 
communication  skills,  and  professional  develop- 
ment arc  mi  01  porated. 

GEOL  292  Introduction  to  Research  II  1(1,0) 
Required  group  learning  and  research  experience 
for  Geology  majors  (open  to  others  with  consent 
ot  instructor).  Introduction  to  problem  solving 
through  case  studies  and  interdisciplinary  team 
approaches.  Focus  is  on,  but  not  limited  to,  re- 
search approaches  in  geolog\  Social  and  ethical 
contexts,  communication  skills,  and  professional 
development  are  incorporated.  Preq:  GEOL  291  or 
consent  ot  instrui  toi 

GEOL  300,  H300  Environmental  Geology  )l  >,0) 
Discussion-oriented  introduction  to  relationships 
of  man  to  his  physical  surroundings  and  problems 
resulting  from  upsetting  the  established  equilibria 
of  geologic  systems;  man's  role  as  a  geologic  agent, 
environmental  conservation  and  management. 
Preq:  GEOL  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  302,  H302  Structural  Geology  4(3,3)  Diverse 
geological  structures  of  the  earth,  their  descnptu  in, 
origin,  and  field  recognition.  Practical  problems 
in  interpreting  geologic  structures  are  utilized, 
in  addition  to  theoretical  considerations  of  the 
mechanics  and  causes  of  tectonism.  Preq:  GEOL 
102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  313  Sedimentology  and  Stratigraphy  4(3,3) 
Topics  include  origin,  composition,  and  texture' 
of  sediments  and  sedimentary  rocks;  sedimenta- 
tion processes,  depositional  environments,  facies 
relationships,  and  diagenesis;  introduction  to 
srratigTaphic  methods  and  geochronology.  Labora- 
tory involves  description  and  classification  of  hand 
specimens  and  thin  sections  and  analytical  methods. 
Preq:  GEOL  206  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  314,  H314  Sedimentary  Petrology  1(2,3) 
Origin,  composition,  and  texture  of  sediments 
and  sedimentary  rocks,  including  both  siliciclastic 
and  chemical  varieties.  Interpretation  of  tt 
settings,  depositional  systems,  facies  relationships, 
and  diagenesis.  Laboratory  involves  description 
and  classification  of  hand  specimens  and  thin  sec- 
tions and  analytical  methods.  Preq:  GEOL  206  or 
consent  ot  instructor, 

GEOL  316,  H316  Igneous  and  Metamorphic  Petrol- 
ogy 3(2,3)  Classification,  occurrence,  and  origin 
oi  igneous  and  metamorphic  rocks.  Discussion 
of  the  chemical  and  physical  processes  involved 
in  magmatic  crystallization  and  metamorphism. 
"Laboratory  study  ot  igneous  and  metamorphic 
rocks  in  hand  specimen  and  thin  section.  Preq: 
GEOI    206,  21o  or  consent  oi  instri! 


idol    118  Introduction  to  Geochemistry   K3,0) 

in  the 
mantle,  and  i  mst  .  •  ntrol  ol 

ils  and 

ii  nts  Weathering;  soil  and  regolith  t*  irmation; 

sediment  interrelations;  solubility,  mobility 

and  bioavailability  in  relation  to  redox,  pH  and 

i hemii al  cycle 
elements. Preq: GEOL  101  and(  UK 
of  ii 
GEOL  370  Western  I  nited  States  Field  Study  KM) 

the  western 

U.S.  Students  spend  one  week  visiting  sites  where 
the  stratigraphy  and  structure  are  well  exposed, 
studying  a  \  iriety  ol  landforms  and  the  geologic 
ible  tor  their  formation.  Pre- and 
post-trip  sessions  are  held  Additional 

ire  required.  Preq:  GEOL  101  or  consent  of 

GEOL  375,  H375  Bahamian  Field  Studv  »(1,4) 
Students  develop  an  understanding  of  Bahamian 
geology,  culture,  and  social  structure  (including 
the  influences  of  historical  context  and  natural 
environments).  Students  stay  one  week  on  Andros 
Island  in  the  Bahamas,  trawling  by  van  and  boat 
to  various  sites.  Additional  fees  are  required. 
Preq:  GEOL  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  391  Research  Methods  I  2(2,0)  Required 
group  learning  and  research  experience  for  Geology 
majors  (open  to  others  with  consent  of  instructor). 
Introduction  to  problem  solving  through  case  stud- 
ies and  interdisciplinary  team  approaches.  Focus  is 
on,  but  not  limited  Bo,  research  methods  in  geology. 
Social  and  ethical  contexts,  communication  skills, 
and  professional  development  are  incorporated. 
Preq:  GEOL  292  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  392  Research  Methods  II  2(2,0)  Required 
>  learning  and  research  experience  for  Geology- 
majors  (open  to  others  with  consent  ot  instructor) 
Introduction  to  problem  solving  through  case  stud- 
ies and  interdisciplinary  team  approaches.  Focus  is 
on,  but  not  limited  to,  research  methods  in  geology. 
Social  and  ethical  contexts,  communication  skills, 
and  professional  development  are  incorporated. 
Preq:  GEOL  391  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  403,  603  Invertebrate  Paleontology  v:,5i 
Study  of  life  of  past  geologic  ages  as  shown 
silized  remains  of  ancient  animals,  with  emphasis 
on  the  invertebrates.  Preq:  GEOL  101  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GEOL  405,  605  Surficial  Geology  M  U>  Study  of 

surface  features  ot  the  earth  and  the  processes 
that  produce  them.  Analysis  of  landforms  includ- 
ing their  form,  nature,  origin,  development,  and 
rates  and  patterns  of  change.  Laboratory  studies 
emphasize  terrain  analysis  and  the  mechanics  of 
surficialgeologic.il;  vcq:  GEOL  102,  300, 

or  consent  ot  uistru 

GEOL  H408. 608  Geohydrology  J(3,0)  Study  of  the 
hydrologic  cycle,  aquifer  characteristics,  theot 
groundwater  movement,  mechanics  ot  well  flow, 
experimental  methods,  and  subsurface  mapping. 
Preq:  GEOL  101.102. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


GEOL  409  Subsurface  Methods  4(3,3)  Students 
develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles  and 
methods  used  to  acquire,  analyze,  and  interpret 
subsurface  geological  data.  Emphasizes  borehole 
measurements;  seismic  gravimetric,  magnetic,  and 
electrical  methods;  and  their  applications  to  hydro- 
geology',  remediation,  and  oil  and  gas  exploration. 
Preq:  GEOL  313. 

GEOL  411,  H411  Research  Problems  1-3(0,3-9) 
Field,  laboratory,  or  library  study  of  an  approved 
topic  in  geology.  Topic  would  be  one  not  normally 
covered  in  formal  courses,  but  may  be  an  extension 
of  a  course.  Taught  either  semester.  May  be  repeated 
tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  413,  613  Stratigraphy  3(2,2)  Analysis  of  strati- 
tied  rocks  as  the  repository  of  earth  history  and  the 
conceptual  framework  used  to  synthesize  the  world 
geologic  record  as  a  coherent  whole.  Emphasizes  not 
only  traditional  lithostratigraphy  but  also  modern 
seismic  stratigraphy,  biostratigraphy,  magnetostratig- 
raphy,  and  current  stratigraphic  issues.  Preq:  GEOL 
314  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  415  Analysis  of  Geological  Processes  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  methods  for  analyzing  geological 
processes.  Mathematical  methods  are  introduced  to 
solve  problems  related  to  stream  flow,  reaction  kinet- 
ics, radioactive  decay,  heat  flow,  diffusion,  fluid  flow 
through  geologic  media  and  related  processes.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  MTHSC  206  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

GEOL  421,  621  G1S  Applications  in  Geology 
3(1,4)  Introduction  to  geographic  information 
systems  with  applications  to  current  geological  and 
hydrological  problems.  Topics  include  the  use  of 
global  positioning  systems,  spatial  analysis,  and 
image  analysis.  Hands-on  training  with  geographic 
mtormation  systems  software  and  techniques 
is  covered  in  lab.  Preq:  Senior  standing,  strong 
computer  skills. 

GEOL  451,  651  Selected  Topics  in  Hydrogeology 

1-4(1-3,0-3)  Selected  topics  in  hydrogeology  em- 
phasizing new  developments  in  the  field.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  GEOL  300  or 
408,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  459,  659  Biogeochemistry  3(3,0)  Examines 
how  biology  directs  mass  and  energy  transfer 
between  the  lithosphere,  biosphere,  hydrosphere, 
and  atmosphere.  Scale  of  examination  ranges 
from  molecular  to  global.  Topics  include  element 
cycling,  the  mineral-microbe/plant  interface,  biom- 
ineralization,  and  biogeochemical  applications  to 
bioremediation,  ecology,  environmental  toxicology, 
and  biotechnology.  Preq:  CH  102  or  GEOL  318  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GEOL  475  Summer  Geology  Field  Camp  6(4,6)  In- 
troduction to  field  techniques  emphasizing  methods 
applied  to  hydrogeology.  Includes  description  and 
mapping  of  hydrogeologic  units  and  structures  using 
outcrop  data  and  lithologic  and  geophysical  well 
logs.  Also  covers  construction  of  potentiometric 
maps  from  water  level  data,  performance  of  pump- 
ing tests  on  mapped  aquifers,  and  analysis  of  data  to 
determine  aquifer  characteristics.  Preq:  GEOL  205 
and  302,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


GEOL  (CSENV,  ENTOX)  485,  685  Environmental 
Soil  Chemistry  3(3,0)  See  CSENV  485. 

GEOL  491  Research  Synthesis  I  3(2,3)  Required 
capstone  group  learning  and  research  experience 
for  Geology  majors  (open  to  others  with  consent 
of  instructor).  Involves  synthesis  of  applied  geology 
and  other  approaches  tor  problem  solving  through 
collaborative  teams.  Course  is  the  culmination  of 
a  sequence  of  case  studies  incorporating  social  and 
ethical  contexts,  communication  skills,  and  profes- 
sional development.  Preq:  GEOL  392  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GEOL  492  Research  Synthesis  11  3(2,3)  Required 
capstone  group  learning  and  research  experience 
for  Geology  majors  (open  to  others  with  consent 
of  instructor).  Involves  synthesis  of  applied  geology 
and  other  approaches  tor  problem  solving  through 
collaborative  teams.  Course  is  the  culmination  of 
a  sequence  of  case  studies  incorporating  social  and 
ethical  contexts,  communication  skills,  and  profes- 
sional development.  Preq:  GEOL  491  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GERMAN 

Associate  Professors:  G.  J.  Love,  J.  Schmidt;  Assis- 
tant Professor:  S.  Fredrick;  Lecturers:  L.  J.  Ferrell, 
J.  T  Littlejohn 

GER  101  Elementary  German  4(3,1)  Course  for 
beginners  in  which,  through  conversation,  com- 
position, and  dictation,  the  fundamentals  of  the 
language  are  taught  and  a  foundation  is  provided 
for  further  study  and  the  eventual  ability  to  read 
and  speak  the  language.  Three  hours  a  week  of 
classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the 
language  laboratory. 

GER  102  Elementary  German  4(3,1)  Continua- 
tion of  GER  101;  three  hours  a  week  of  classroom 
instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the  language 
laboratory. 

GER  104  Basic  German  4(3,1)  Intensive  one- 
semester  program  combining  GER  101  and  102 
for  students  who  have  previously  studied  German. 
Includes  fundamentals  ot  grammar  and  vocabulary 
as  a  foundation  for  written  and  oral  proficiency. 

GER  151  German  for  Graduate  Students  3(3,0) 
Intensive  program  only  for  graduate  students  pre- 
paring tor  the  reading  examination  in  German.  A 
minimum  grade  of  B  on  a  final  examination  will 
satisfy  graduate  school  foreign  language  require- 
ment. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  To  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Graduate  standing. 

GER  201,  H201  Intermediate  German  3(3,1)  Brief 
review  of  GER  101  and  102,  with  conversation, 
composition,  and  dictation,  and  the  reading  of 
more  serious  German  prose  in  short  stories  and 
plays.  Includes  literary  and  cultural  perspectives. 
Preq:  GER  102. 

GER  202,  H202  Intermediate  German  3(3,1) 
Emphasizes  reading  nontechnical  German  prose 
more  rapidly.  Writing,  speaking,  and  listening  skills 
continue  to  be  developed.  Includes  literary  and 
cultural  perspectives.  Preq:  GER  201  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

GER  260  Selected  Topics  in  German  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  significant  aspects  of  German 
literature.  Conducted  in  English. 


GER  297  Creative  Inquiry— German  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  Arrangements 
with  faculty  members  must  be  established  prior 
to  registration. 

GER  299  Foreign  Language  Drama  Laboratory 
1(0,3)  Participation  in  foreign  language  drama 
productions.  No  formal  class  meetings,  but  an 
average  of  three  hours  per  week  in  a  foreign 
language  drama  workshop  for  production.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor  directing  the  play. 

GER  305  German  Conversation  and  Composition 
3(3,0)  Training  in  spoken  and  written  German  em- 
phasizing vocabulary  acquisition,  oral  and  written 
communication  strategies,  appropriate  linguistic 
formulations  for  specific  cultural  contexts,  and 
stylistics.  Preq:  GER  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  306  The  German  Short  Story  3(3,0)  Examines 
the  Austrian,  German,  and  Swiss  short  story  as  a 
distinct  literary  genre  that  flourished  particularly 
after  1945.  Provides  ample  conversation  and  com- 
position practice,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to 
principles  of  literary  prose  analysis.  Preq:  GER  202 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  310  Summer  Immersion  Program  6(6,0) 
Conducted  entirely  in  German  for  eight  hours 
daily.  Program  consists  of  activities  that  combine 
interrelating  cultural  topics  with  language  skill 
practice.  Frequent  opportunities  to  converse  with 
native  speakers  during  meals  and  on  excursions. 
Students  receive  six  credits,  three  of  which  may  be 
taken  in  lieu  of  GER  202.  Preq:  GER  201. 

GER  316  German  for  International  Trade  I  3(3,0) 
Spoken  and  written  German  common  to  the 
German-speaking  world  of  business  and  industry 
emphasizing  business  practices  and  writing  and 
translating  business  letters  and  professional  reports. 
Cross-cultural  references  provide  opportunity  for 
comparative  and  contrastive  analysis  of  American 
and  German  cultural  patterns  in  a  business  setting. 
Preq:  GER  202  and  305  (or  concurrent  enrollment); 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

GER  340  German  Culture  3(3,0)  Examines  the 
cultures  of  German-speaking  nations  from  their 
origins  to  the  present.  Emphasizes  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  both  before  and  after  the 
German  unification  of  1990.  Preq:  GER  202  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

GER  360  German  Literature  to  1832  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines selected  topics  in  German  literature  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  1832.  Readings  may  include  works 
by  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the  Romantics. 
Preq:  GER  305  or  306  (or  concurrent  enrollment) 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  361  German  Literature  from  1832  to  Modern- 
ism 3(3,0)  Examines  drama,  poetry,  and  prose  from 
the  Biedermeier  period  through  naturalism  and 
realism  to  the  advent  of  modernism.  Preq:  GER 
305  or  306  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  369  Special  Topics  in  German  Literature 
3(3,0)  Study  of  a  significant  aspect  of  German 
literature.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  GER  305  or  306  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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GER  $97  Creative  Inquiry-German  1-4(1-4,0) 
Students  foe  us  on  a  spec  ial  researc  h  area  undei  the 
guidance  of  a  (acuity  membei  \fter  acquiring  the 
requisite  background,  students  formulate  hypoth- 
eses tor  a  group  project, develop  .1  critical  framework, 
and  initiate  research  on  a  spec  ific  topic 

GER  J98  Directed  Reading  1-31  1-3,0)  Directed  stud) 
of  selected  topics  in  German  literature,  language, 
and  culture.  May  be  repeated  tor  .1  maximum  of  six 
credits,  Preq  Consent  of  department  chair, 

GER  405  Advanced  Contemporary  German 
Language  )(3,0)  Advanced  stud)  of  spoken  and 
written  contemporary  German  based  on  modern 
autobiographical  texts,  eyew  itness  accounts  of  recent 
I1ist0r1c.1l  events,  and  media  coverage  of  current 
events,  Employs  Internet,  print  and  audio  texts, 
TV  programs,  and  photo  series.  Preq  One  JOO-level 
German  course  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  4ld  German  for  International  Trade  II  }(  },0) 
Stud)  oi  language  and  cultural  environment  01  the 
German-speaking  markets  oi  the  world,  including 
linguistic  and  cultural  idioms  that  support  global 
marketing  in  general  and  the  international  market- 
ing of  textiles,  agricultural  products,  and  tourism  in 
particular.  Prof   GER  316. 

GER  417  Topics  in  German  for  International  Trade 
)!  J,0)  [Examination  and  analysis  of  selected  topics 
related  to  the  business  culture  and  econoim  of 
Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  the  European 
Union,  or  the  European  Free  Trade  Association. 
Topics  may  include  the  reconstruction  of  East- 
ern Germain's  economy,  the  expansion  ot  the 
European  Union,  or  current  events  of  economic 
importance.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered. 
I'rcij  One  $00-level  German  course  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

GER  450  Advanced  Studies  in  German  Drama 
$(3,0)  Extensive  Study  of  a  major  theme  or  aspect 
ot  German  drama.  May  include  recorded  live  per- 
formances, Stage  design,  theatre  architecture,  and 
the  music  and  art  of  the  theatre.  Pre,/:  GER  305  or 
$0(i  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  455  German  Film  3(2,3)  Overview  of  German 
cinema  including  the  expressionist  classics  of  the 
Weimar  Republic,  entertainment  and  documentary 
movies  of  the  Nazi  era,  classics  oi  the  postwar  New- 
German  Wave  (West  Germany),  distinctive  1  1st 
German  films,  and  vanguard  contemporary  films. 
Pin/  GER  305  or  306  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  460  Modernism  in  German  Literature  $1  }.0i 
Stud)  of  major  works  of  German  literature  and  cul- 
ture in  the  modernist  era  ( 1888- 19  3  3).  May  include 
drama,  music,  philosophy,  and  the  plastic  arts  fteq 
GER  305  or  $06  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  461  German  Literature  Since  1933  3(3,0) 
Study  of  selected  authors,  texts,  or  genres  in  con- 
temporary German  literature.  Pre;.  GER  305  or 
306  or  consent  of  instructor. 

GER  47 5  Advanced  German  Seminar  $(  $,0)  ( Concen- 
trated research  .md  discussion  on  advanced  topics, 
works,  or  texts  m  German  literature,  film,  art,  drama, 
music,  or  philosophy.  Conducted  in  German.  May- 
be repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only- 
it  different  topics  are  covered,  FVeq:  One  400-level 
German  course  or  consent  of  instructor. 


GER  47d  Advanced  Seminar  111  German  Thoughl 

$(1,0)  Concentrated  research  and  discussion  on 
advanced  topics,  works  or  texts  in(  ierman  literature, 

film,  art.  drama,  music  or  philosophy.  I  ondiu  ted  in 

English  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  six  credits, 
but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq  Senioi 
standing  or  consent  of  instruc  tor 
GER  497  Creative  Inquiry— German  1-4(1-4,0) 
Continuation  of  research  initiated  in  GER  397. 
Students  complete  their  project  and  disseminate 
their  research  results.  Preq:  GER  397  or  consent 

of  instructor. 
GER  498,  698  Independent  Study   1-3(1-3,0) 
Supervised  stud)  of  selected  topics  in  German 
literature,  language,  01  culture.  May  be  repeated 

tor  a  maximum  ot  six  credits.  Pteq:  Consent  of 

department  i  hair. 

GRAPHIC  COMMUNICATIONS 

Professors:  S.  T.  Ingram,  Chair;  J.  M.  Leininger; 
Associate  Professors:  J.  B.  Simmons,  E.  M.  Weisenmiller; 
Assistant  Professors:  L.  H.  O'Hara,  N.  L.  Woolbright; 
Research  Assistant  Professor:  C.  E.  Tonkin;  Senior 
Lecturers:  N.  W.  Leininger,  P.  G.  Rose;  Lecturers. 
K.  T.  Cox,  C.  D.  Jones,  R.  N.  Marsoun,  J.  K.  Sperry, 
M.  H.  Wayne,  D.  N.  Woolbright;  Visiting  Professors: 
J.  P.  Crouch,  F.  T.  Simon,  W.  E.  West;  Adjunct 
Professors:  S.  Edlein,  L.  W.  Evans;  Visiting  LectUT- 
ers:  R.  S.  Edlein,  K.  K.  Osborne;  Adjunct  Lecturer: 
F.  C.  Porcher 

G  C  101  Orientation  to  Graphic  Communications 

1(1,0)  Introduction  to  the  curriculum  and  the 
industry,  including  its  processes,  products,  and 
careers.  Emphasizes  the  attributes  most  desirable 
tor  successful  entry  and  advancement  up  a  variety 
ot  career  ladders. 

G  C  102  Computer  Art  and  CAD  Foundations 
4(2,6)  Graphic  Communications  industries  make 
extensive  use  of  software  and  best  practices  from 
concept  through  production.  This  course  prov  ides 
a  solid  foundation  in  drawing,  imaging  and  layout 
software;  packaging  structure  and  3-D  CAD;  design 
principles  and  problem  solving  relative  to  audi- 
ence, need,  typography,  color,  materials,  printing 
and  end  use. 

G  C  103  Graphic  Communications  1  for  Packaging 
Science  4(2,6)  Emphasizes  the  interrelationships  of 
packaging  and  graphic  arts.  Topics  include  theory 
and  practice  in  packaging  requirements  relative  to 
basic  graphic  arts  concepts,  principles,  and  prac- 
tices; layout;  design;  electronic  copy  preparation; 
the  printing  processes  of  offset  lithography;  screen 
printing;  gravure;  and  flexography.  Includes  digital 
and  specialty  printing  processes,  environmental, 
health,  and  safety  concerns. 

G  C  104,  H104  Graphic  Communications  I  4(2,6) 
Emphasizes  basic  graphic  arts  industrial  con- 
cepts, principles,  and  practices,  with  laboratory 
applications  in  photography,  layout  and  design, 
conventional  and  electronic  copy  preparation, 
reproduction  photography,  offset  lithography, 
screen  printing,  and  finishing  operations.  Covers 
flexography,  gravure,  letterpress,  and  specialt)  print- 
ing processes,  along  with  environmental,  health, 
and  safer)  concerns. 


(<  (_  199  Creative  lnquir)  Graphic  Community 
tions  I  1-3(1-3,0)  Under  the  din  faculty 

member,  students  pursue  approved  SchoUrl)  .Ktivi 

ties  individually  or  in  teams  rhese  creative  inquiry 

is  111. i\  be  interdisc iplinai 
with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  1 
tion.  M.iv  be  repeated  fi  n  a  maximum  of  six  credits, 
Freshman  standing. 
G  C  207,  H207  Graphic  Communications  II  4|2.di 
initiation  ot  G  C  104.  I nfet mediate  COUTM  tor 

graphic  communications  and  graphic  irr 
ists  which  broadens  skills  and  tec  hnic  al  knowledge 
in  areas  of  lay  'in,  copy  preparation,  reproduction 
photography,  film  assembly,  Bcreen  printing, 

lithographic  presswork,  and  finishing.  Pred: 
GC  101,  102,  104,  typewriter/ compir 
ing  skills  of  20  net  words  per  minute. 

G  C  215,  H215  Photographic  and  Digital  Imaging 
Techniques  3(  1,6)  Emphasizes  application  ot  black 
and  white  and  color  imaging  bv  photographic  and 
digital  technologies.  I  ■  Kperiencc 

confidence  in  the  use  of  photographic  and  digital 
techniques  for  creating  and  enhancing  original  im- 
ages for  graphic  reproduction  and  distribution 

G  C  299  Creative  Inquiry— Graphic  Communica- 
tions II  1-3(1-3,0)  Under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 

member,  students  pursue  approved  Scholarl 
ties  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry 
projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements 
with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  reuisrr.i 
tion.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Sophomore  standing 

G  C  310,  H310  Applied  Principles  of  Electronic 
Workflow  4(2,6)  Promotes  the  refining  of  skills 
learned  in  G  C  104  and  207,  with  an  in-depth  Study 
and  application  of  computerized  prepress 
and  methodologies.  Serves  as  .1  transition  course  to 
the  advanced  graphic  classes  teaching  offset  lithog- 
raphy, flexography,  screen  printing,  and  gravure. 
Preq:  G  C  207,  215,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

G  C  340  Digital  Imaging  and  eMedia  4<2,fv 
centers  around  digital  camera  capture  and  control, 
and  provides  students  with  experience,  techniques 
and  pi  iptions  tor  creating  interactive,  in- 

tegrated eMedia.  Coursework  includes  commercial 
photography,  color  profiling,  digital  asset  manage- 
ment, personalized  cross-media  campaigns,  Web 
design  and  podcasts.  Preq:  G  C  102  and  104. 

G  C  350  Graphic  Communications  Intern- 
ship I  1(0,3)  Full-time  supervised  employment 
in  an  industrial  in-plant  setting  tor 
sion  of  experience  with  materials  and  pro- 
cesses, production  people,  and  organizations. 
Restricted  to  Graphic  Communications  majors. 
rVoj  G  C  104  or  equivalent,  consent  of  instructor. 
Coreq:  CO-OP  101. 

G  C  399  Creative  Inquiry— Graphic  Communica- 
tions 111  Mi  1-3,0)  Under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
member,  students  pursue  approved  scholarl  | 
tu-s  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry 
ts  m.iv  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements 
with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  CO  I 
tion.  M.n  be  repeated  tor  .1  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


G  C  406,  H406,  606  Package  and  Specialty  Printing 
4(2,6)  In  depth  study  of  the  problems  and  processes 
for  printing  and  converting  in  package  label  and 
specialty  printing  industries.  Flexographic  prepara- 
tion, printing,  die  making,  diecutting,  printing 
screen,  container  printing,  pad  printing  and  bar 
code  production  are  covered.  New  developments 
and  trends  are  discussed.  Laboratory  in  techniques 
includes  printing  and  converting.  Preq:  G  C  310  or 
340;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  407,  607  Advanced  Flexographic  Methods 
4(2,6)  In-depth  study  of  the  methods  used  in 
flexographic  printing  and  converting  of  porous 
and  nonporous  substrates.  Theory  and  laboratory 
applications  include  setting  standards  for  process 
color,  preparation  of  plate  systems,  ink  mixing  and 
color  matching,  testing  of  films  and  foils,  analysis 
of  recent  developments,  and  prediction  of  future 
markets.  Preq:  G  C  406  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

G  C  440,  H440,  640  Commercial  Printing  4(2,6) 
Advances  skills  learned  in  previous  graphic  com- 
munications courses  and  applies  the  knowledge  to 
large  format  presses.  Students  work  from  the  design 
conception  stage  through  all  aspects  ot  preparation, 
production,  and  finishing.  Emphasizes  understand- 
ing and  incorporating  emerging  technologies  into 
the  production  workflow.  Preq:  G  C  310  and  550 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 

G  C  444,  H444,  644  Current  Developments  and 
Trends  in  Graphic  Communications  4(2,6) 
Advanced  course  for  Graphic  Communications 
majors.  Emphasizes  the  theory  and  technical 
developments  that  affect  process  and  equipment 
selection.  Topics  include  color  theory  and  applica- 
tion, electronic  color  scanning,  electronic  prepress 
and  communications,  gravure  color  quality  control 
and  analysis.  Preq:  G  C  405,  406,  440. 

G  C  445,  645  Advanced  Screen  Printing  Methods 
3(2,3)  In-depth  study  ot  the  systems  and  materials 
used  with  the  screen  printing  process.  Emphasizes 
techniques  of  control  and  procedures  for  establish- 
ing screen  printing  methods  and  standards.  Preq: 
G  C  207  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  446,  646  Ink  and  Substrates  3(2,3)  Covers 
components,  manufacturing,  process  use  as  well  as 
end  use  of  ink  and  substrates  used  in  lithography, 
tlexography,  gravure,  and  screen  printing.  Examines 
the  interrelationship  between  inks,  substrates,  and 
the  printing  process.  Through  controlled  testing 
and  examination,  optimum  conditions  for  im- 
proved printability  are  determined.  Preq:  G  C  405; 
406  or  440;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  448,  H448,  648  Planning  and  Controlling 
Printing  Functions  3(2,3)  Study  of  systems  for 
setting  printing  production  standards,  estimating, 
scheduling,  job  planning,  and  the  selection  of  new 
hardware  and  technologies.  Preq:  G  C  350,  405, 
406,  440,  450  or  consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  450  Graphic  Communications  Internship  II 
1(0,3)  Continuation  of  G  C  350.  Preq:  G  C  350, 
405;  406  or  440;  consent  of  instructor.  Coreq: 
CO-OP  102. 


G  C  451,  H451  Special  Projects  in  Graphic  Commu- 
nications 1-6(0,3-18)  Advanced  projects  covering 
theory  and/or  practices  going  beyond  the  scope 
ot  regular  coursework.  Written  project  approval  is 
required  before  registering.  May  be  repeated  with 
advisor's  approval.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  comple- 
tion of  three  graphic  communications  courses,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

G  C  455  Advanced  Graphic  Communications 
Internship  1(0,3)  Full-time  employment  in  an 
industry  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  printing. 
Work  site  and  job  must  be  approved  in  advance. 
Preq:  G  C  350. 

G  C  480  Senior  Seminar  in  Graphic  Communica- 
tions 2(2,0)  Study  ot  current  trends  and  issues  in 
the  graphic  communications  industry.  Class  centers 
around  group  discussions  dealing  with  relevant 
topics  facing  the  graphic  communications  manager 
today.  Students  draw  upon  academic  experiences, 
internship  experiences,  and  library  research  to  fa- 
cilitate discussion.  Must  be  taken  during  student's 
last  semester  on  campus.  Precj:  G  C  450. 

G  C  490,  690  Graphic  Communications  Selected 
Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Subjects  not  coveted  in  other 
graphic  communications  courses;  organized  ac- 
cording to  industry  trends  and  student  needs. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  18  credits,  but 
only  it  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

G  C  499  Creative  Inquiry— Graphic  Communica- 
tions IV  1-3(1-3,0)  Under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
member,  students  pursue  approved  scholarly  activi- 
ties individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry 
projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements 
with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registra- 
tion. May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  ot  six  credits. 
Preq:  Senior  standing. 

GREAT  WORKS 

G  W  (ENGL)  301,  H301  Great  Books  of  the  West- 
ern World  3(3,0)  Introduces  Great  Works  minor. 
Includes  readings  about  the  Great  Books  concept, 
as  well  as  various  great  books  from  the  humanities, 
arts,  and  natural  and  social  sciences.  Preq:  Sopho- 
more literature. 

G  W  402,  H402  Great  Works  of  Science  3(3,0) 
Understanding  of  science  in  terms  of  its  history 
and  its  approach  to  problem-solving  through  study 
of  selected  great  works.  Emphasis  is  on  develop- 
ing students'  abilities  to  reflect  on  the  problems 
and  methodologies  encountered  in  the  scientific 
method. 

G  W  403,  H403  Special  Topics  in  Continental 
Literature  3(3,0)  Important  primary  texts  written 
in  modern  European  languages  are  taught  in  Eng- 
lish. Content  varies  according  to  instructor.  Preq: 
Sophomore  literature. 

G  W  405,  H405  The  Darwinian  Revolution  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  Charles  Darwin's  The  Origin  of  Spe- 
cies and  its  cultural  impact  from  his  time  to  ours. 
Topics  include  the  contemporaneous  reception  of 
Darwin's  work,  the  Scopes  Monkey  Trial,  and  more 
recent  controversies  over  Creationism  and  Intel- 
ligent Design.  Preq:  Sophomore  literature. 


HEALTH 

Professors:  L.  A.  Crandall,  Chair;  C.J.  Dye,  D.  B.  Jackson, 
J.  B.  Kingree;  Research  Professor:  M.  P.  Thompson; 
Associate  Professors:  G.  E.  Costello,  K.  A.  Kemper, 
R.  M.  Mayo,  W.  W.  Sherrill,  H.  D.  Spitler; 
Assistant  Professors:  G.  Breeeden,  D.  A.  Falta, 
S.  F.  Griffin,  K.  D.  Truong,  J.  E.  Williams;  Senior 
Lecturer:  K.  M.  Meyer,  Lecturers:  C.  S.  Chambers, 
R.  S.  Welsh;  Adjunct  Professors:  G.  L.  Adams, 
B.  F.  Campbell,  V.  S.  Gallicchio,  W.  J.  Jones, 
M.  C.  Riordan,  S.  Verderber;  Adjunct  Lecturer: 
D.  M.  Charles 

HLTH  202  Introduction  to  Public  Health  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  forces  that  have  influenced 
current  health  delivery  systems,  health  practices, 
and  trends.  General  systems  theory  is  introduced. 
Health  majors  and  minors  will  be  given  enroll- 
ment priority. 

HLTH  203  Overview  of  Health  Care  Systems  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  health  care  delivery  system  in- 
cluding public  health  and  health  care  components. 
Examines  and  discusses  individual  and  public  ex- 
pectations of  need  and  demand  for  health  care  and 
delivery  of  public  health  and  health  care  services. 

HLTH  240  Determinants  of  Health  Behavior 
3(3,0)  Analysis  of  health  behaviors  based  on 
psychological,  social,  cultural,  and  environmen- 
tal factors.  Inttoduces  health  behavior  theories. 
Preq:  Health  Science  major,  HLTH  202  or  298. 

HLTH  250  Health  and  Fitness  3(3,0)  Study  of 
interrelationship  between  health  and  fitness. 
Emphasizes  the  cardiovascular  system  and  benefits 
of  exercise. 

HLTH  298  Human  Health  and  Disease  3(3,0)  Study 
of  good  health  practices  emphasizing  lifestyles  and 
measures  of  health.  Health  majors  and  minors  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority. 

HLTH  303  Public  Health  Communication  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  use  ot  health  and  communica- 
tion theory  and  social  marketing  strategies  to  create 
effective,  evidence-based,  culturally  appropriate 
health  communication  messages  and  campaigns. 
Preq:  HLTH  240,  298. 

HLTH  305  Body  Response  to  Health  Behaviors 
3(3,0)  Positive  benefits  and  the  negative  impact 
of  certain  behaviors  at  cellular,  organ,  and  body- 
system  levels  are  examined.  The  pathways  of 
selected  injury  and  disease  are  explored.  Expected 
physiological  changes  are  applied  in  identifying 
strategies  for  promoting  health  in  the  presence  (or 
absence)  of  disease.  Health  majors  and  minors  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority.  Coreq:  BIOSC  22  3  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  310  Women's  Health  Issues  3(3,0)  Explora- 
tion of  specific  health  needs  of  women,  with  em- 
phasis on  understanding  and  preventing  problems 
of  women's  health.  Health  majors  and  minors  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  Two-semester 
sequence  in  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  315  Social  Epidemiology  3(3,0)  Exploration 
of  the  current  problems  and  issues  associated  with 
the  health  of  population  groups.  The  interrela- 
tionships of  biological,  sociocultural,  behavioral, 
environmental,  political,  and  economic  risk  fac- 
tors and  the  health  and  illness  patterns  of  those 
in  population  groups  are  examined.  Preq:  HLTH 
298,  380  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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HLTH  520  Health  Maintenance  tor  Men  II  1,0) 
Exploration  of  specific  health  maintenance  needs 
nt  nun,  with  emphasis  on  understanding  and 
preventing  problems  of  men's  health.  I  lealth  ma- 
jors and  minors  will  be  given  enrollment  priority 
Preq  Fwosemestei  sequenc  e  in  science  or  consent 
of  instruc  toi 

HLTH  540  Health  Promotion  Program  Plan 
ning  5(5,0)  Students  develop  -^kilU  to  conduct 
community  health  needs  assessments  and  to 
plan  and  evaluate  theoretically  grounded  health 
promotion  intervention  programs  tor  diverse 
populations.  Best  practices  tor  specific  health 
behavioi  change  interventions  arc  identified. 
IV.,  III  III  240,298. 

Hl.'IH  ISO  Medical  Terminology  and  Com- 
munication 5(5,0)  Skills  in  building,  analyzing, 
defining,  pronouncing,  and  spelling  medical 
terms  related  to  the  human  body  are  developed 
and  applied  through  electronic  communication 
Preq  |unioi  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  (AP  EC,  C  R  D)  561  Introduction  to  Health 
Care  Economics  )(3,0)SeeC  R  D  $61. 

HLTH  580  Epidemiology  5(5,0)  Introduces  epide- 
miological principles  and  methods  used  in  the  study 
oi  the  origin,  distribution,  and  control  61  disease. 
Health  majors  and  minors  will  be  given  enrollment 
priority,  i  foreq:  Approved  statistics  course. 

HLTH  H395  Honors  Research  Seminar  5(  5,0)  Stu- 
dents review  bask  steps  m  the  development  of  an 
honors  research  proposal  and  develop  a  draft  oi  the 
proposal  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  mentor. 
Students  are  also  required  to  attend  research  pre- 
sentations of  senior  departmental  honors  students. 
Free}:  HLTH  580,  Junior  standing,  statistics  course, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  598  Health  Appraisal  Skills  1(0,5)  Utilizes 
laboratory  experiences  to  incisure  health  risk,  in- 
terpret laboratory  health  data,  and  design  pcison.il 
health  programs.  Restricted  to  1  lealth  Science 
majors.  Pro;:  HLTH  298. 

HLTH  400,  (t00  Selected  Topics  in  Health  1-6(0, 5- 18) 
Topics  selected  to  meet  special  and  individualized 

interest  of  students  in  health.  May  be  repeated  for 

.i  maximum  of  nine  credits,  but  only  it  at  least  two 
different  topics  are  covered.  Pteq  |unioi  standing, 
consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  401,  601  Health  Consumerism  i(3,0)  1  K 
ploration  of  consumer  decisions  regarding  health 
products  and  services  emphasizing  strategies  tor 
decision  making.  Health  majors  and  minors  will 
be  given  enrollment  priority.  Freq  two-semester 
sequence  in  science  oi  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  402  Principles  OI  Health  Fitness  41  5,1) 
Students  apply  i  u  1  re nt  theories  concerning  physi 
ological  effects  of  exercise  to  select  populations; 
understand  the  relationship  between  exercise  .\n^\ 
various  chronic  diseases;  and  design,  execute,  and 
evaluate  exercise  programs  in  terms  of  s.itetv  and 
effectiveness.  Precj  HLTH  J98,  CPR certification. 
q  BIOS(    223. 

HLTH  410.  610  Maternal  and  Child  Health  5,  5.0) 
Fo<  uses  on  kev  issues  concerning  the  health  status 
and  needs  of  mothers  and  children.  Popics  include 
primary  health  care,  measurement  and  indicators  of 
health  status,  health  of  minorities,  role  of  families, 
and  m  tjor  programmatic  interventions  towards  the 
health  needs  ot  these  two  groups 


HI.IH   411    Health    Needs  ot    High    Risk  C  hildren 

5(  5,0)  Analysis  and  evaluation  of  health  needs  of 

high  risk  families  and  s(m  ul  needs  children  11 

the  prenatal  period  to  age  six  Emphasizes  health 
maintenance  and  early  intervention  strategies, 
Preq  HLTH  410 

HLTH  415, 615  Public  1  lealth  Issues  in  ( Jbesity  mu\ 
Earing  Disorders  i(  5,0)  In-depth  review  of  preva 
lence,  risk  factors,  c  onsequences,  andtn  itn 
obesity  and  othet  eating  disorders  Foe  uses  on  the 
public  health  importance  of  cultural  nouns,  preven 
tion,  and  early  intervention  related  to  obesity  and 
eating  disorders.  Preq  lunioi  standing  in  Health 
Sc  ienc  e  01  c<  insent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  4N  Health  Science  Internship  Preparation 
Seminar  1(1,0)  Preparation  foi  internship  experi 
ence.  Includes  topics  such  as  resumi  development, 
interviewing  skills,  internship  agency  selection, 
and  responsibilities  of  student,  department,  and 
agency.  Preq  |unior  standing  in  Health  Science, 
ENG1   504  or  514. 

HLTH  420,  620  Health  Science  Internship 
1*6(0,3-18)  Undei  supervision  in  an  approved 
agency,  students  have  an  opportunity  tor  on-the-job 
expei  iences.  Students  are  placed  in  an  agency  and 
develop  personal/  professional  goals  and  objec 
tives  appropriate  to  the  setting,  population,  and 
health  issues.  Students  <  reate  a  comprehensive  exit 
pot  tfolio  in  a  digital  format.  May  be  repeated  fi  11  1 
maximum  of  si\  1  redits,  Pre'/:  HLTH  419,  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  Z.0,  |uniot  standing  in  I  lealth 
Science,  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  430,  6  50  Health  Promotion  of  the  Aged 
5(  5,0)  Foe  uses  on  analysis  and  evaluation  of  health 

issues  and  health  problems  of  the  aged.  Emphasises 

concepts  of  positive  health  behax  iors,  Health  majors 
and  minors  will  be  given  enrollment  priority.  Preq 
Developmental  psychology,  two-semester  sequence 
in  science,  or  consent  of  instruc  tor. 

HLTH  431  Public  and  Environmental  Health  Jl  i,0) 
Principles  of  environmental  health  emphasizing  un- 
derstanding various  health  concerns  created  by  the 
interactions  of  people  with  their  environment.  Stu- 
dents evaluate  the  tmp.u  t  of  env  ironmental  fac  tors 
on  public  health  policy  decisions.  Meets  specific 
area  of  need  in  environmental  health  issues. 

HLTH  440  Managing  Health  Service  Organizations 
5(5,0)  Provides  the  conceptual  and  theoretical 
foundation  of  management  and  organizational 
theory  of  health  service  organizations.  Focuses  on 
the  role  of  health  services  managers  ,\n^\  how  they 
modify  and  maintain  organizations. 

HLTH  450,  650  Applied  Health  Strategies  5(5,0) 
Students  plan,  implement,  and  evaluate  strategies 
to  promote  health  through  individual  behavior 
changes.  Both  healthful  and  unhealrhtul  beh.iv  iors 
are  included  1  xamples  include  smoking  ces 
weight  management,  and  stu-ss  management. 
Preq  111  III  480,  Health  Science  major. 

HLTH  460  Health  Information  Sv  stems  5(5,0) 
Fb<  uses  on  the  application  of  information  sv  stems 
to  patient  care  and  management  support  systems 
Provides  .1  general  understanding  of  how  the 
information  needs  of  health  professionals  and 
health  service  organizations  can  be  met  through 
"the  proper  acquisition,  storage,  analysis,  retrieval, 
and  presentation  of  data 


III   I  II    470    International    Health     (I  (,( 
students'    know  1  lobal    health    and    how 

public  health  work  is  conducted  internationally. 

n  to  assessmc  ntof  intetnation.il  health 

1    end  designing,  implementing,  managing,  and 
public  I"  alth  pn  grama  in  intern  11 
settings.  Preq  III  III 

till  II  475  Principles  of  Health  s  at  i  Operations 
Management  and  Research   5<  5,0)  Provides  a 
l.ition  in  concepts,  structure,  and  analysis 
1I1 11 1  nables  an  understanding  of  the  ii 
produ  ns  management  within  health 

can  organizations  and  systems.  Includes  training 
in  operations  research  methods  and  objectives. 
Pre,   1 1  I.I  11  490. 

HLTH  478  Health  Policy  Ethics  and  law  >(3,0) 
Critical  exan 1  1  hical  dimen- 

sions ot  public  health  polk  v  formation  and  change 
and  how  legal,  ethii  J,  in  I  ] 
influence  health  services  administration  and 
delivery.  Health  majors  and  minors  will  be  given 
enrollment  priority.  Free}:  HLTH  202,  240,  298, 
nsc  m  of  instruc  1 

HLIH  479  Financial  Management  and  Budgeting 
tor  Health  Service  C  >rganizations  5(  5.0)  (  Hterviev, 
ii  l  asic  principles  of  budgeting  and  financial 
management  and  analysis  t'  it  health  sen  u  1 
nizarions.  techniques  tor  financial  management 
are  provided  with  an  emphasis  on  health  services 
environments    Preq    HLTH  440. 

HLTH  480  Community   Health  Promotion   5i  5.0' 

I  K  uses  on  the  partic  ipatory  approach  in  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  ot  community  health 
programs.  Emphasizes  professional  ethics,  needs 
assessment,  coalition  building,  proposal  writing, 
and  implementation  of  special  events  in  the 
community.  Preq  III  III  103,  540,  380,  Health 
Se  ience  major. 

HLTH  490  Research  and  1  valuation  Strategies  tor 

Public  Health  5(5,0)  Discussion  of  research  in 
health.  Focuses  on  analysis  ot  reported  research. 

Ethical,  moral,  and  legal  issues  are  discussed.  Preq: 
EX  ST  301.  MI  Hm    203 or  301. 

HLTH  H495  Honors  Thesis  scmm.ir  H  >,0 
honors  thesis  seminar  in  public  health  sciences. 
Independent  research  is  conducted  under  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of  a  faculty  mentor  tor 
students  enrolled  in  departmental  honors  pi 
in  support  of  an  honors  thesis  service  learning 
research  project  Pn./  HLTH  H395,  Senior 
ing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  H496  Honors  Research  Colloquium  I  1,0 
Students  enrolled  in  departmental  honors  pres- 
ent independent  research  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  a  faculty  member  in  a  public  research 
forum  to  other  honors  students  and  public  health 

isionals  and   or  submit  a  paper  or  pn 
tion  based  on  this  research  tor  publication.  Pre). 

Ill  III  H495,  Senioi  standing. 
HLTH  4l>7  Creative  Inquiry— Public  Health 
1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue 
scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These 
creative  inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary. 
Arrangements  with  mentors  must  be  established 
prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maxi- 
mum of  12  credits. 
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HLTH  498, 698  Improving  Population  Health  3(3,0) 
Critical  examination  of  current  and  emerging  issues 
in  improving  public  health  practice  and  population 
health.  Covers  examples  in  empirical  and  applied 
research,  revealing  future  trends  in  population 
health.  Health  Science  majors  and  minors  will  he 
given  enrollment  priority.  Preq:  HLTH  240,  298, 
380,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HLTH  499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Study  of 
selected  problems  in  health  under  the  direction 
of  faculty  member  chosen  by  the  student.  Student 
and  faculty  member  develop  a  course  of  study- 
designed  tor  the  individual  student  and  approved 
by  the  department  chair  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HEALTH,  EDUCATION  AND 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 

HEHD  199  Creative  Inquiry  I  1-3(1-3,0)  In 
consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  a  first  phase 
of  scholarly  activities  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  discipline-specific  or 
interdisciplinary  in  nature.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

HEHD  299  Creative  Inquiry  II  1-3(1-3,0)  In 
consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  a  second  phase 
of  scholarly  activities  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  discipline-specific  or 
interdisciplinary  in  nature.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Sophomore  standing,  consent  of  instructor. 

HEHD  399  Creative  Inquiry  III  1-3(1-3,0)  In 
consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  a  third  phase 
of  scholarly  activities  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  discipline-specific  or 
interdisciplinary  in  nature.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Junior  standing,  consent  of  instructor. 

HEHD  400  Introduction  to  Leadership  Theories 
and  Concepts  3(2,1)  Interdisciplinary  course 
introduces  students  to  the  nature  of  leadership. 
Students  gain  a  broad  understanding  of  the  history 
and  origins  of  leadership,  theoretical  approaches 
to  leadership,  and  the  essence  of  contemporary 
leadership.  Students  are  encouraged  to  test  their 
ability  to  apply  these  concepts  to  life  experiences. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HEHD  410  Leadership  Behavior  and  Civic  Engage- 
ment 3(2,1)  Students  couple  concepts  of  social 
justice  and  civic  engagement  with  theoretical 
foundations  from  HEHD  400  to  complete  a  com- 
prehensive theory  to  practice  project.  Students  are 
introduced  to  a  comprehensive  leadership  skill  set 
to  become  active  change  agents  for  the  common 
good.  Preq:  HEHD  400. 


HEHD  420  Leadership  Application  and  Experi- 
ence 3(2,3)  Students  are  immersed  in  a  practical 
leadership  experience  utilizing  knowledge  and  skills 
gained  in  HEHD  400  and  410.  Students  identify 
an  issue  or  problem  and  practice  leadership  by  de- 
veloping and  implementing  a  community  project. 
Students  are  challenged  to  commit  themselves  to 
long-term  engagement  as  agents  of  change.  Preq: 
HEHD  410. 

HEHD  499  Creative  Inquiry  IV  1-3(1-3,0)  In 
consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  a  fourth  phase 
of  scholarly  activities  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  discipline-specific  or 
interdisciplinary  in  nature.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Senior  standing,  consent  of  instructor. 

HISTORIC  PRESERVATION 

Professor:  J.  Burden 

H  P  410,  610  History  and  Theory  of  Historic  Pres- 
ervation 3(3,0)  Survey  history  of  preservation  that 
explores  a  variety  of  theoretical  issues  that  impact 
the  discipline.  Provides  a  basis  for  critical  evalua- 
tion of  historic  preservation.  PTeq:  Three  semesters 
of  Art  and  Architectural  History  or  equivalent  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

H  P  411,  611  Archival  Research  and  Oral  History 
in  Historic  Preservation  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  his- 
toric buildings  and  landscapes  research.  Emphasizes 
researching  the  physical  and  social  history  of  build- 
ings and  places.  Charleston  and  its  environs  pn  ivide 
case  study  projects  for  archival  research. 

H  P  412,  612  Materials  and  Methods  of  Historic 
Construction  3(3,0)  Survey  of  traditional  materials 
and  methods  of  construction  in  America  from  the 
18'1'  through  the  early  20'h  century.  Scientific  exami- 
nation of  historic  construction  provides  case  stud- 
io. Preq:  Three  semesters  of  Art  and  Architectural 
History  or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HISTORY 

Professors:  S.  L.  Barczewski,  E.  D.  Carney,  H.  R.  Grant, 
T  J.  Kuehn,  Chair;  S.  G.  Marks,  D.  M.  McKale, 
E.  E.  Moise,  R.  L.  Saunders,  Jr;  Associate  Professors: 
A.  A.  Bartley,  P.  C.  Anderson,  J.  R.  Andrew  Jr., 
J.  M.  Burns,  C.  A.  Grubb,  P.  E.  Mack, 
M.  N.  Taylor-Shockley;  Assistant  Professors:  A.  Bein, 
R.  A. Chico,  C.  S.  Dunn,  J.  L.  Grisinger,  J.  D.  Hamblin, 
M.  S.  Silvestri;  Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  J.  B.  Jeffries 

HIST  100  Higher  Education  and  Clemson  1(1,0) 
Introduction  to  higher  education,  its  background 
and  development  in  the  western  world,  emphasiz- 
ing land-grant  institutions  and  Clemson  University 
in  particular. 

HIST  101,  H 101  History  of  the  United  States  3(3,0) 
Political,  economic,  and  social  development  of  the 
American  people  from  the  period  of  discovery  to 
the  end  of  Reconstruction. 

HIST  102,  H 102  History  of  the  United  States  3(3,0) 
Political,  economic,  and  social  development  of  the 
American  people  from  the  end  of  Reconstruction 
to  the  present. 


HIST  122,  H122  History,  Technology,  and  Society 

3(3,0)  Topics  in  the  history  of  technology  with 
emphasis  on  how  technology  affects  society  and 
how  society  shapes  technology.  Emphasis  is  on  19th 
and  20th  century  America,  but  some  material  from 
other  periods  of  Western  Civilization  and  other 
world  regions  may  be  discussed. 

HIST  124,  HI 24  Environmental  History  Survey 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  environmental  history,  in 
the  United  States  and  globally,  with  emphasis  on 
changing  attitudes  toward  the  environment  and  the 
interaction  between  science  and  public  policy. 

HIST  172,  H172  The  West  and  the  World  I  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  history  of  the  West  from  early  times 
until  the  16  century.  After  a  comparative  evalu- 
ation of  the  emergence  of  civilization  around  the 
globe,  course  concentrates  on  the  history  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe  up  to  the  age  of  European 
exploration  and  overseas  expansion. 

HIST  173,  H173  The  West  and  the  World  II  3(3,0) 
Surveys  the  history  of  the  West  in  modem  times,  from 
the  late  1 5'h  century  to  the  present.  Particular  empha- 
sis is  placed  on  Europe's  interaction  with  non-western 
societies.  Through  cross-cultural  comparisons,  Euro- 
pean history  is  placed  in  global  context. 

HIST  193  Modern  World  History  3(3,0)  Political, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  history  of  the  mod- 
ern world  from  the  19,h  century  to  the  present. 

HIST  198  Current  History  1(1,0)  Examination  of 
major  events  and  problem  areas  in  the  news  empha- 
sizing their  historical  context  and  possible  long-range 
significance.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits.  Does  not  count  toward  the  requirements  of 
the  major  or  minor  in  History. 

HIST  200  Fort  Hill  Internship  1-3  Provides  practical 
experience  in  public  history  museum  work  and/or 
historical  preservation  in  the  setting  of  Fort  Hill. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  of  intern- 
ship committee. 

HIST  201  Prelaw  Internship  1-3  Faculty-supervised 
internship  in  a  law  firm  or  other  legal  setting. 
Introduces  students  to  the  workings  of  the  legal 
system.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  History 
major  and  sophomore  standing. 

HIST  202  Internship  1-3(0,3-9)  Exposes  History 
majors  to  hands-on  experience  in  research,  analysis, 
and  public  presentation  of  historical  scholarship. 
May  include  working  with  faculty  on  research 
projects,  in  museums  or  historical  organizations, 
or  at  sites.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

HIST  289  Creative  Inquiry-History  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
nine  credits. 

HIST  299  Seminar:  The  Historian's  Craft  4(3,2)  I 
Writing  and  speaking  intensive  course  to  introduce 
History  majors  to  study  of  what  history  is  and  what 
a  historian  does,  including  historiography,  research 
techniques,  ethics  of  the  historical  profession,  and 
forms  of  presentation.  Pieq:  History  major. 
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urses  of  Insti 


HIST  300  History  of  Colonial  America  14  J,0)  I  V 

wlopiiR'nt  ot  American  institutions  and  customs 
in  the  period  before  I77d.  i  Considerable  emphasis 

is  placed  on  the  impert.il  relations  between  I  (real 
Britain  and  her  colonies  and  upon  the  movement 
towards  and  the  philosophy  ot  the  American 

Revolution. 
HIST  301  American  Resolution  and  the  New  Na- 
tion 5(3,0)  Study  ot  the  various  historical  explana 
dons  leading  to  an  understanding  of  the  Amei  ican 

Revolution,  the  establishment  ot  the  nation  under 
the  Constitution,  and  the  tiist  decade  of  the  new 
nation.  Special  emphasis  is  on  developing  an  under- 
standing o!  individual  motivation  and  ideological 
development  present  during  the  last  tout  decades 
ot  the  18th  century. 

HIST  302  Age  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Calhoun 
3(3,0)  Formation  and  growing  pains  ot  the  new  na- 
tion through  the  federal  and  Middle  periods  of  its 
history  emphasizing  economic  and  political  develop- 
ment, the  westward  movement,  and  the  conflicting 
forces  ot  nationalism  and  sectionalism. 

HIST  303  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  3(3,0) 
Study  ot  the  political,  military,  and  social  aspec  ts 
of  the  sectional  conflict  and  of  the  era  ot  Recon- 
struction. Some  emphasis  is  plac  ed  on  the  historical 
controversies  inspired  by  the  period. 

HIST  304  Industrialism  and  the  Progressive  Era 
3(3,0)  Study  of  American  society  in  the  period 
between  the  1880s  and  19  30s.  Emphasizes  the  et- 
fects  ot  industrialization  and  urbanization  on  the 
American  people. 

HIST  305  The  United  States  in  the  Jazz  Age,  De- 
pression, and  War:  1918-1945  3(3,0)  Starting  at 
Armistice  Day,  1918,  course  analyzes  the  dawn  of 
the  ages  ot  mass  consumption  and  mass  communi- 
cation, the  Crash  of  1929,  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal,  the  gathering  war  clouds  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  the  Great  Crusade  ot  World  War  II. 
Pretj:  Sophomore  standing. 

HIST  306  The  United  States  in  the  Postwar 
World:  1945-1975  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the 
American  experience  trom  the  end  of  World.  War 
II  through  the  period  of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars,  the  Cold  War,  the  Civil  Rights  movement, 
the  counter-culture  of  the  1960s,  assassinations, 
and  Watergate. 

HIST  308  The  United  States  in  the  Age  of  Reagan 
and  Clinton:  1975-Present  3(3,0)  The  United 
States  and  the  world  in  the  recent  era  of  economic 
and  political  upheaval,  the  end  of  the  Cold  War, 
the  rise  of  the  global  economy  and  terrorism,  s<  Mil 
and  cultural  change,  and  deepening  political  and 
social  divisions.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

HIST  311  African  Americans  to  1877  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  African- American  experience  in  the  United 
States  from  the  African  past  through  slavery  to 
1877. 

HIST  312  African  American  History  from  1877 
to  the  Present  3(3,0)  Study  ot  African  American 
experience  in  the  United  States  trom  1877  to  the 
present. 

HIST  313,  H313  History  of  South  Carolina  3(3,0) 
Political,  economic,  and  social  development  ot 
South  Carolina  from  1670  to  the  present. 


HIS  I    M4  History  ot  the  South  to  1865  1(  1,0)  (  hri 

gins  and  development  of  political,  social,  economic, 

i,     miIiiii.iI  institutions  ot  tin  South  from  the 

i  blonial  period  to  the  end  of  the  (  ivil  Wai  indthi 

role  ot  the  South  in  the  nation's  developmi  ni 

HIST  316  American  Social  History    H  1,0)  Study  i  ■! 

American  society,  including  th(  relationship  among 

e  lasses,  ethnic  groups,  regions,  and  sexes,  from  tin 

(  blonial  pei i< id  t> i  tin  present 
HIST  318  History  of  American  Women    1(  5,0) 

Survey  i on isc  ot  tin-  history  ot  American  women 

emphasizing  the  changing  role  of  women  in  Ameri 

can  culture  and  so<  iety. 
HIS  I    519  Cender  and  Law  in  United  States  History 

3(3,0)  Siuvev  ot  how  law  has  reflected  and  a 

distinctions  on  the  basis  ot  gender  and  sexuality 
throughout  United  States  history.  Emphasizes  the 
relationship  between  Ural  rules  and  social  Condi 
t ions  .unl  the  way,  in  which  groups  have  challenged 
these  legal  categories  ovet  tune. 

HIST  321  History  of  Science  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the 
development  of  science  in  the  Western  world, 
emphasizing  the  period  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present. 

HIST  322  History  of  Technology  3(  3,0)  History  of 
the  major  developments  in  Western  technology  and 
their  relationships  to  the  societies  and  cultures  in 
which  they  flourished. 

HIST  323  History  of  American  Technology  3(3,0) 
History  ot  developments  in  technology  and  their 
role  in  American  life  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  American  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  20th 
century. 

HIST  324  History  of  the  South,  1865  to  the  Present 
3(3,0)  Development  of  political,  social,  and  cultural 
institutions  of  the  South  from  the  end  ot  the  <  h  il 
W  u  t<  i  the  present  and  the  Smith's  relationship  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

HIST  325  American  Economic  Development 
3(3,0)  Economic  development  of  the  United  States 
from  Colonial  to  recent  times,  emphasizing  the 
institutional  development  of  agriculture,  banking, 
business  and  labor,  and  government  regulations 
and  policy. 

HIST  326  History  of  American  Transportation 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  principal  forms  of  transpor- 
tation in  the  United  States  from  colonial  times  to 
the  present,  including  water,  road,  canal,  railroad. 
internal  combustion,  and  air.  Emphasizes  techno- 
logical developments  and  economic,  geographic. 
and  social  impact  of  specific  transport  torms. 

HIST  327  American  Business  History  3(  3,0)  Survey 
of  the  history,  of  American  business  using  a  case- 
study  approach.  Focuses  on  the  effects  that  policies 
and  institutions  have  on  individual  businesses. 

HIST  328  United  States  Legal  History  to  1890 
5(3,0)  S(lr\ev  ot  the  American  legal  ^wem  in 
its  historical  perspective  from  Colonial  times  to 
1890.  Emphasizes  the  relationship  between  law 
and  society,  the  wa\  in  which  the  practice  of  law 
changed  American  ^e^le■r^,  and  the  way  in  which 
social  development  affected  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  law . 

HIST  329  United  States  Legal  History  Since  1890 
3(3,0)  Examination  ot  the  social,  cultural,  intellec 
tual,  economic,  and  political  tore  e ^  thai  have  helped 
shape  the  law  in  the  U.S.  since  1890. 
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Ills  |  tsollisiorv  of  Modern  China  X  1,0)1  rrowth 

in  I  di  vi  li  -I  im<  in  oi  4  him   ■   civili  :a<  ii  >n  trom 

i ni  ' to  dv  i  i'  'Hi    I  1 1 1 1  hasis  is  on  20'1, 

,  .mm  -vi  Lin  1. 1  me  ill  ni',  iii.  ■  tl,.  ii  .  to  power 
of  tin  i  muni  '  i 

HIST  3  5  5  History  of  Modern  Japan    (I  1,0) 

and  development  oi  lapanese civilization  with  pai 
tii  nl. ii  emphasis  on  modern  |apan  trom  mid-1911 
,  e  nlury  t. .  the   pn  tent 

HIM  134  Premodem  East  Aria  1(3,0)  Inn  duction 

to  In  i  Inn. i  and  fapan,  fr<  im  antiquity  to 

approximately  1850.  Political,  religiou     irti 

other  aspee  !■-  e,t  premodi  I  I  e  d 

and  compared  in  order  to  gain  significant  insights 

i.  larding  th<  pn  mi  i  I 

dynamic  and  impi  irtani  nat s 

HIST  337  Historv  of  south  Africa  H  J,0)  Examines 
the  important  trends  in  the  histOl 
Africa  from  earliest  times  to  th(   present    Topics 
include  nature  ol  precolonial  society,  Eui 
immigration,  rise  ot  industrial  capitalism 
of  Apartheid,  and  the  liberation  stru 

HIST  338  African  Historv  to  1K75  31  3,0)  Si 
sub-Saharan  Atrna  trom  antiquity   r< >  European 
i.il  rule.  expl<  'in  t  Stone 

Age  cultures;  agricultural  and  | 

nt  civilizations;  political,  ec  inomic,and  social 
systems;  gradual  shift  of  initiativi  nterior 

to  the  coast;  and  various  slave  trades. 

HIST  339  Modern  Africa,  1875  to  the  Present 
3(3,0)  Study  of  sub-Saharan  Africa  trom  1875  to 
the  present,  with  focus  on  the  development  and 
decline  of  European  imperialism,  dilemmas  of 
African  independence,  and  ethnic  struggles  in 
Southern  Africa. 

HIST  340  Latin  America:  From  Conquest  to  Inde- 
pendence 3(3,0)  Examination  ot  the  encounters, 
collaborations,  and  clashes  that  characterized  the 
conquest  period  and  beyond  in  Latin  America. 
Readings  are  assigned  regarding  the  spiritual, 
biological,  social,  and  political  consequences  of 
the  meeting  of  Indians,  Africans,  and  Europeans. 
Historical  sources  include  images,  artwork,  letters, 
and  memoirs. 

HIST  341  Modern  Mexico  3(3,0)  Introduction  ro 
the  geography  of  the  region;  origins  and  progress  of 
the  Independence  movements;  political,  economic, 
and  social  developments  atter  1825;  and  current 
domestic  and  international  problems. 

HIST  342  South  America  Since  1800  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  g<  origins  and 
progress  of  the  Independence  movements;  political, 
economic,  and  social  developments  atter  1825;  and 
current  domestic  and  international  problems. 

HIST  351  Ancient  Near  East  3(3,0)  History  of  the 
peoples  and  civilizations  of  the  \'e  ir  1  isl  trom  the 
rians  to  the  establishment  of  Roman  power 
in  this  region.  Includes  geography,  mythology, 
religious,  and  economic  currents  ,b  well  a>  the 
methods  and  discoveries  ot  archaeol 

HIST  352  Egypt  in  the  Days  of  the  Pharaohs 

dan  civilization  trom  its  beginning  until  the 
period  ot  Roman  conquest.  Includes  a  sur 
political  hi^te>ry  but  also  deals  with  daily  life,  mak- 
ing much  us.-  e>t  archaeological  evidence. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


HIST  353  Women  in  Antiquity  3(3,0)  Focuses  on 
women  in  the  ancient  period  in  Mesopotamia, 
Israel,  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  in  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church.  Formation  of  gender  roles  and  issues 
related  to  ancient  sexuality  also  receive  attention. 

HIST  354  The  Greek  World  3(3,0)  Study  of  Greek 
civilization  from  its  beginning  until  the  time  of 
the  Roman  conquest,  concentrating  on  the  social 
institutions  of  the  Greek  city-states. 

HIST  355  The  Roman  World  3(3,0)  Considers  the 
rise  of  Rome  to  world  empire  and  the  international 
civilization  it  dominated.  Concentrates  on  the 
nature  of  the  political  change  from  Republic  to 
monarchy  with  particular  emphasis  on  city  life  and 
the  causes  of  its  decline. 

HIST  361  History  of  England  to  1688  3(3,0)  Evolution 
of  English  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
institutions  to  the  17'h  century.  (Study  Abroad) 

HIST  363  Britain  Since  1688  3(3,0)  Study  of  politi- 
cal, cultural,  social,  economic,  and  imperial  issues 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Isles  from  the  late  17rh 
century  to  the  present. 

HIST  365  British  Cultural  History  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  topics  in  British  cultural  history  from  the 
17*  century  to  the  present.  Emphasizes  the  19'h 
and  20th  centuries. 

HIST  367  Modern  Irish  History  3(3,0)  Examines 
Irish  history  over  the  past  four  centuries,  with 
particular  attention  to  the  19'h  and  20th  centuries. 
Irish  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  his- 
tory, Anglo-Irish  relations,  and  the  Irish  diaspora 
are  considered. 

HIST  370  Medieval  History  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the 
period  from  the  eclipse  of  Rome  to  the  advent  of 
the  Renaissance,  emphasizing  human  migrations, 
feudalism,  rise  of  towns,  and  cultural  life. 

HIST  372  The  Renaissance  3(3,0)  Examination  of 
the  transitional  period  of  European  civilization  (ca. 
1300-1500)  emphasizing  institutional,  cultural, 
and  intellectual  developments. 

HIST  373  Age  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  3(3,0) 
Evolution  of  Modern  Europe  (ca.  1500-1660),  as 
affected  by  the  Reformation,  wars  of  religion,  and 
growth  of  nation-states.  Study  includes  intellectual 
advances  and  the  beginnings  of  European  expan- 
sion overseas. 

HIST  374  Europe  in  the  Age  of  Reason  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  quest  for  order  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
European  state  system  between  1660  and  1789  with 
emphasis  on  the  idea  of  absolutism,  the  question 
of  French  hegemony,  and  the  synthesis  of  the  18th- 
cenrury  Enlightenment. 

HIST  375  Revolutionary  Europe  3(3,0)  History  of 
Europe  from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution 
through  the  Revolutions  of  1848  emphasizing  the 
conflict  between  the  forces  of  change  and  those 
of  conservatism,  within  the  states  and  in  Europe 
in  general. 

HIST  377  Europe,  1914-1945  3(3,0)  Focuses  on 
Europe  during  two  major  wars  and  the  peacetime 
adjustments  Europeans  made,  or  failed  to  make,  dur- 
ing the  twenty-year  interim  between  those  wars. 

HIST  378  Europe  Since  1945  3(3,0)  Focuses  on  how 
World  War  II  completed  the  destruction  of  Euro- 
pean global  hegemony,  creating  a  bipolar  continent 
with  the  west  dominated  by  the  United  States  and 
the  east  by  Soviet  Russia,  and  how  Europe  adjusted 
to  this  situation. 


HIST  380  Imperial  Germany  3(3,0)  German  his- 
tory from  the  beginning  of  the  German  Empire, 
1870-71,  through  World  War  I.  Emphasizes  the 
influence  of  militarism,  nationalism,  anti-Semi- 
tism, and  xenophobia  on  the  German  culture  and 
political  process. 

HIST  381  Germany  Since  1918  3(3,0)  German  history 
from  the  time  of  Germany's  defeat  in  World  War  I, 
through  the  Nazi  period  and  World  War  II.  Culmi- 
nates with  the  study  of  a  divided  Germany. 

HIST  384  History  of  Modern  France  3(3,0)  French 
history  from  mid-19'1'  century  to  the  present  with 
particular  emphasis  on  France  since  1900. 

HIST  385  History  of  Imperial  Russia  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  the  formative  years  of  the  Russian  Empire  from 
the  time  of  accession  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the 
time  of  the  Russian  Revolution.  Social,  political, 
diplomatic,  and  intellectual  developments  are  given 
equal  treatment. 

HIST  386  History  of  the  Soviet  Union  3(3,0)  Soviet 
history  from  the  revolution  to  the  present.  Surveys 
the  creation  and  subsequent  development  of  the 
communist  political  and  social  system,  with  atten- 
tion given  to  culture  and  diplomacy. 

HIST  387  The  Russian  Revolution  3(3,0)  History 
of  one  of  the  most  formative  series  of  events  of  the 
20'h  century.  Follows  the  crisis  of  Imperial  Russia, 
its  downfall  during  World  War  I,  and  subsequent 
revolutionary  upheaval  leading  to  the  formation 
of  the  USSR. 

HIST  389  Creative  Inquiry-History  14(14,0)  In 
consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  proj- 
ects may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine  credits. 

HIST  390  Modern  Military  History  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  the  development  of  modern  warfare  and  the 
influence  of  technological  change  on  warfare. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  major  conflicts 
of  the  20'h  century. 

HIST  391  Post  World  War  H  World  3(3,0)  Examines 
the  world  in  the  age  of  the  Cold  War;  the  break- 
down of  the  colonial  empires;  and  racial,  religious, 
ethnic,  national,  and  social  tensions.  The  United 
States  provides  the  central  core  to  the  class. 

HIST  392  History  of  the  Environment  of  the 
United  States  3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  attitudes,  institutions,  laws, 
people,  and  consequences  that  have  affected 
the  environment  of  the  United  States  from  pre- 
Columbian  days  until  the  present.  Emphasizes 
the  interaction  of  human  beings  within  and  with 
the  environment. 

HIST  393  Sports  in  the  Modern  World  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  the  global  evolution  and  diffusion  of 
sports  in  the  industrial  age  emphasizing  the  linkage 
of  sports  structure  and  performance  to  the  larger 
social  context. 

HIST  394  Non-Western  History  3(3,0)  Examines  the 
important  trends  in  world  history  since  1500— in- 
cluding capitalism,  industrialization,  nationalism, 
migration,  and  imperialism— with  a  focus  on  non- 
Western  regions.  Preq:  HIST  173. 
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HIST  395  Civil  Rights  History  3(3,0)  Examines 
the  development  of  American  civil  rights  from  the 
creation  of  the  Constitution  through  the  present. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  legal  struggle  of  African  Ameri- 
cans for  civil  rights,  but  how  other  groups  fought 
for  rights  in  the  courts  is  also  considered. 

HIST  396  The  Middle  East  to  1800  3(3,0)  Examines 
the  histories,  cultures,  and  societies  of  the  Middle 
East  from  the  rise  of  Islam  in  the  seventh  century 
to  the  eve  of  European  colonial  penetration. 

HIST  397  Modern  Middle  East  3(3,0)  Examines 
the  histories,  cultures,  and  societies  of  the  Middle 
East  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present  day  with 
particular  emphasis  on  contemporary  issues. 

HIST  400,  600  Studies  in  United  States  History 
3(3,0)  Topics  and  problems  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Colonial  era  to  the  present. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmental 
consent. 

HIST  409  Kennedy  Assassination  and  Watergate 
3(3,0)  Journey  into  the  underbelly  that  examines 
the  diverse  elements  of  national  security,  divisive 
politics,  the  Cold  War  and  Cuba,  FBI,  CIA, 
the  mob,  fanaticism,  anomie,  and  threats  to  the 
stability  of  the  republic  that  seem  to  have  come 
together  in  Dallas  in  1963  and  in  Watergate. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 

HIST  420,  620  History  and  Film  3(2,3)  Analyzes 
the  role  of  the  cinema  in  the  construction  and 
dissemination  of  history.  May  be  repeated  once 
for  credit  with  departmental  consent. 

HIST  424,  624  Topics  in  History  of  Medicine  and 
Health  3(3,0)  Selected  topics  in  the  development  of 
medicine  and  health  care  including  public  attitudes 
towards  health  and  medicine. 

HIST  436,  636  The  Vietnam  Wars  3(3,0)  Wars  in 
Vietnam  are  seen  in  two  phases.  The  First  Indo- 
china War,  1946-54,  is  covered  briefly.  Main  body 
of  the  course  covers  the  Second  Indochina  War, 
which  began  as  a  guerrilla  conflict  in  1959-60  and 
ended  as  a  mostly  conventional  war  in  the  Com- 
munist victory  of  1975. 

HIST  438,  638  Problems  in  African  Historiography 
and  Methodology  3(3,0)  Concentrates  on  major 
issues  in  the  field  of  African  history  with  an  ad- 
ditional focus  on  methodological  concerns.  May 
be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmental 
consent. 

HIST  440,  640  Studies  in  Latin  American  History 
3(3,0)  Consideration  of  selected  and  varied  topics 
in  Latin  American  history  through  readings,  dis- 
cussions, and  individual  or  group  projects.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  an  inquiry  or  problem- 
solving  method  of  historical  analysis  and  to  the  culti- 
vation of  a  comparative  perspective.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit  with  departmental  consent. 

HIST  450,  650  Studies  in  Ancient  History  3(3,0) 
Selected  topics  in  ancient  history  ranging  from 
pre-Biblical  times  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmental 
consent. 

HIST  451,  651  Alexander  the  Great  3(3,0)  Focuses" 
on  the  career  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  deals 
with  the  history  and  archaeology  of  ancient 
Macedonia. 


HIST  460,  H460,  660  Studies  in  British  History 

3(5,0)  Examination  ot  selected  themes,  topics,  01 

periods  hi  British  history  trom  Anglo-Saxon  times 
to  the  present  May  be  repeated  on<  e  for  <  redii  with 
departmental  consent. 
HIS T  470,  670  Studies  in  Early  European  History 

5(5,0)  Study  ot  selected  topics  or  themes  in  Euro- 
pean history  trom  the  tall  ot  the  Roman  rim  pi  re  to 
the  age  ot  industrialization.  May  be  repeated  once 
for  credit  with  departmental  consent. 

HIST  471,  H471,  671  Studies  in  Modern  European 
History  3(3,0)  Study  ot  selected  topics  or  prohlems 
in  European  history  from  the  end  of  the  Old 
Regime  to  the  present.  May  he  repeated  once  for 
credit  with  departmental  consent. 

HIST  490  Senior  Seminar  3(3,0)  Seminar  in 
current  research  themes  in  history.  Students 
conduct  directed  research  on  a  particular  topic 
and  learn  research,  writing,  and  oral  presenta- 
tion techniques.  Seminar  topics  vary  from  sec- 
tion to  section  and  trom  semester  to  semester. 
Preq:  History  major,  Senior  Standing,  and  HIST 
299  with  a  C  or  hetter. 

HIST  491,  H491,  691  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Science  and  Technology  3(3,0)  Selected  topics 
in  the  development  of  science  and  technology 
emphasizing  their  social,  political,  and  economic 
effects.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  de- 
partmental consent. 

HIST  492,  692  Studies  in  Diplomatic  History  3(3,0) 
Selected  topics  and  problems  in  international 
conflict  and  conflict  resolution  among  nations. 
Concentration  is  usually  in  20'h  century  history. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmental 
consent. 

HIST  493,  693  Studies  in  Social  History  3(3,0)  Stud- 
ies in  the  ways  people  have  earned  their  livings  and 
lived  their  lives,  individually  and  as  communities,  in 
the  confines  of  different  societies.  May  be  repeated 
once  for  credit  with  departmental  consent. 

HIST  494,  694  Studies  in  Comparative  History 
3(3,0)  Selected  topics  in  comparative  history,  con- 
trasting and  comparing  similar  historic  develop- 
ments in  different  nations,  geographic  areas,  or 
civilizations.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with 
departmental  consent. 

HIST  495,  695  Studies  in  the  History  of  Ideas  3(3,0) 
Selected  topics  and  themes  in  the  development  of 
ideas  that  have  had  an  impact  on  the  behavior  of 
individuals  and  civilizations.  May  be  repeated  once 
for  credit  with  departmental  consent. 

HIST  496,  696  Studies  in  Legal  History  3(3,0) 
Study  of  selected  problems  in  the  development  of 
law  and  the  system  of  criminal  and  civil  justice. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmental 
consent. 

HIST  H497  Senior  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  Re- 
search for  the  preparation  of  senior  honors  thesis. 
Pu\j:  Senior  standing,  completion  of  a  400-level 
history  course,  approval  of  the  History  Department. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmental 
consent. 

HIST  H498  Senior  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Writing 
ot  the  senior  honors  thesis.  May  be  repeated  once 
for  credit  with  departmental  consent  Piaj:  HIST 
H4^>7. 


HIS  I    499   Independent   Studs    1-3(1-3,0)  Study   oi 

sclci  ted  problems  in  history  under  thedirecti 
faculty  membei  chosen  by  th<   itudeni  Student  and 

fat  ulty  member  develop  a  co I   tudy    Ii 

foi  the  1 1 id i\k In. il  student  and  approved  bythi    lepan 
tnent  chair  prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated  once 

for  credit  with  departmental  consent 

HONORS 

HON  H190  Freshman  Colloquium:  Arts  and 
Humanities  (Literature)  5(5,0)  Intellectually 
intensive  seminal  that  engages  freshman  honors 

students  in  dialogm  about  the  "idea  of  the  Uni- 
versity." Explores  key  literary  works  that  enhance 
understanding  oi  historical  eras,  intellectual  and 

artistic  movements,  or  cultures,  [bpics  vary,  Preq: 
Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College, 

HON  H191  Freshman  Colloquium:  Arts  and 
Humanities  (Non-Literature)  3(3,0)  Intellectu- 
ally intensive  seminar  that  engages  freshman 
honors  students  in  dialogue  about  the  "idea  of  the 
University."  Explores  historical  eras,  intelleitu.il 
and  artistic  movements,  or  cultures  emphasizing 
multiple  tools  ot  analysis,  including  literature,  art, 
music,  and  film.  Topics  vary.  Preq:  Membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College. 

HON  H 192  Freshman  Colloquium:  Social  Science 
3(3,0)  Intellectually  intensive  seminar  that  engages 
freshman  honors  students  in  dialogue  about  the 
"idea  of  the  University."  Explores  foundations  and 
consequences  of  human  thought  and  behavior  at 
the  individual  and  societal  levels,  with  emphasis  on 
concepts  and  tools  that  organize  scholarly  inquiry 
across  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  Topics  vary. 
Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

HON  H193  Freshman  Colloquium:  Cross-Cultural 
Awareness  3(3,0)  Intellectually  intensive  seminar 
that  engages  freshman  honors  students  in  dialogue 
about  the  "idea  of  the  University."  Explores  tradi- 
tions, customs,  and  value  systems  of  peoples  and 
cultures.  Examines  concepts  and  tools  that  organize 
scholarly  inquiry  into  world  cultures  emphasizing 
non-Western  societies.  Topics  vary.  Preq:  Member- 
ship in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

HON  H194  Freshman  Colloquium:  Science  and 
Technology  in  Society  3(3,0)  Intellectually  intensive 
seminar  that  engages  honors  students  in  dialogue 
about  the  "idea  of  the  University."  Explores  interac- 
tions of  the  sciences  and  technology  with  society. 
Examines  how  science  and  technology  are  social  en- 
terprises and  the  impact  of  science  and  technology 
on  attitudes,  behaviors,  and  choices.  Topics  vary. 
Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

HON  H201  Structures  and  Society  3(3,0)  Interdis- 
ciplinary honors  seminar  that  examines  selected 
structures  regarded  as  monuments  to  artistic  cre- 
ativity and  technological  genius  and  the  ways  that 
structures  affect  and  are  affected  by  the  societies 
that  produce  them.  Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

HON  H202  Science,  Culture,  and  Human  Values 
3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  honors  seminar  that  unities 
natural  scientific,  social  scientific,  and  humanistic 
disciplines  into  a  holistic  ^  ie»  ol  the  modern  world 
and  its  future.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered 
Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 
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HON  HAM  Society,  Art,  and  Humanities  >(3,0) 
ind  method  m  the 

■  i.i:  irts,  ind  hum  ii 

inn  in  In i.  ,n  Lip  among tb    luciplini     tnd  theii 

I 
i  maximum  oi  iix  credits,  but  only  it  different 
1.  ipii  red.  Preq  Mi  dhoun 

I  Ii  an  .i   (  '  illege. 
HON  H204  Honors  Study  Travel  1(0,3) 
travel  i  iqjei  iem  i  related  6 1  a  threi  i  redil  (  alhoun 
I  Ion.  .I    Seminar.  May  be  repeati  Ifoi  i  maximum 
of  threi   i  redits,  but  onk 

red,  Preq    Membership  in  Calhoun  H 

l    i  illege. 

HON  H205  Methods  of  Interpretation  1 1  1 ,0)  Semi- 
Dii  in  teach  students  how  t  iments, 

works  ot  art,  Structures,  and  scholarly  materials 
related  to  a  three-credit  Calhoun  Honors  Seminar. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered,  Prcq   Mem- 
bership in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

HON  H206  Controversies  in  Science  and  Tech- 
nology 3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  honors  seminar 
that  examines  social  issues  related  to  science  and 
technology,  using  perspectives  from  Bcien 
social  sciences,  and  humanities.  May  be  ri 
for  a  maximum  six  credits,  but  only  if  dii 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

HON  H207  Reasoning,  Critical  Thinking,  and 
Problem  Solving  3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  honors 
seminar  that  teaches  a  particular  set  of  tools  for 
thinking  and  analysis,  showing  how  these  tools  can 
be  applied  to  different  kinds  of  problems  in  differ- 
ent disciplines.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

HON  H209  Border  Crossings:  Experiences  in 
World  Cultures  1-3(1-3,0)  Readings  and  studies 
that  heighten  understanding  of  world  cultures  and 
societies.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  international 
educational  experiences  approved  by  Calhoun 
Honors  College.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits,  with  a  maximum  of  three  credit  hours 
per  study  abroad  experience.  Preq:  Membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College. 

HON  H210  Experiencing  the  Arts  3(2,5)  Interdis- 
ciplinary exploration  ot  the  arts  through  seminar 
discussions  and  attendance  at  performing  and 
visual  arts  events  on  campus.  Exploration  ot  arts 
and  aesthetics  leading  to  performance  previews, 
reviews,  and  experiences  ot  Brooks  Center  and  Lee 
Gallery  events.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  nine  credits.  Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

HON  H220  Studies  in  Social  Science  3(  5,0)  Dis- 
cipline specific  social  science  seminar  including 
a  disciplinary  introduction  (anthropology 
nomics,  history,  political  -  rychology  or 

sociology)  and  a  detailed  examinatjoi 
theories  and  methods  within  that  disciplil 
be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  onk  it 
different  disc  iplines  are  covered.  Prcq:  Membership 
is  Calhoun  Honors  Colli 

HON  H221  Studies  in  Literature  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  selected  authors  and  literary  works 
focused  around  a  specific  topic.  May  be  repeated 
tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  it  different 
-  are  covered.  Prcq:  Membership  in  Calhoun 
I  lonors  ColL  e 


Courses  of  Instruction 


HON  H222  Studies  in  Arts  and  Humanities  3(3,0) 
Exploration  of  music,  literature,  film,  philosophy 
or  another  area  in  humanities  by  examining  a  dis- 
cipline specific  topic.  Focus  may  be  on  a  particular 
scholar,  era  or  culture  idea  or  concept  specific  to 
a  particular  arts/humanities  discipline.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  disciplines  are  covered.  Preq:  Membership 
in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

HON  H400  Honors  Contract  0  Advanced  study 
and  research  taken  in  conjunction  with  any 
300-400-level  course.  Contract  requires  prior  ap- 
proval by  instructor  and  Honors  Director.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  May  be  repeated  once,  but 
only  if  in  conjunction  with  a  different  course.  Preq: 
Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

HON  H499  Honors  Research  12(0-3,3-36)  Honors 
directed  research  in  an  academic  discipline.  Topics 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  literature  review, 
research  design  and  execution,  and  reporting  of  re- 
sults. Maybe  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  12  credits. 
Preq:  Membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

HORTICULTURE 

Professors:  H.  Liu,  L.  B.  McCarty,  T.  Whitwell;  Associate 
Professors:  J.  W.  Adelberg,  J.  E.  Faust,  Chair;  D.  R.  Layne, 
C.  E.  Wells;  Assistant  Professor:  D.  G.  Bielenberg 

HORT  101  Horticulture  3(3,0)  Environmental  fac- 
tors and  horticultural  practices  affecting  optimum 
production  of  floral,  fruit,  ornamental,  and  veg- 
etable crops.  Includes  a  survey  of  the  various  areas 
of  horticulture  and  their  importance  to  society. 

HORT  102  Experience  Horticulture  1(0,2)  Students 
experience  the  art,  science,  business,  and  diver- 
sity of  horticulture  through  visits  to  greenhouses, 
nurseries,  botanical  gardens,  athletic  fields,  golf 
courses,  orchards,  farms,  and  research  fields  and 
laboratories.  Students  learn  about  horticulture 
from  a  cross  section  of  professionals  sharing  their 
work  experiences.  Preq:  Freshman  or  sophomore 
standing  in  Horticulture  or  Turfgrass. 

HORT  202  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Introduction 
to  developing  trends,  concepts  or  technologies  in 
horticulture  and/or  turfgrass.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  three  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  208  Landscape  Appreciation  3(3,0)  Deepens 
students'  appreciation  of  natural  and  built  environ- 
ments through  a  study  of  landscape  elements,  styles, 
and  professions.  Landscapes  ranging  in  scale  from 
residential  to  regional  are  critiqued,  and  design 
principles  and  landscape  ethics  are  discussed. 

HORT  212  Introduction  to  Turfgrass  Culture 
3(3,0)  Studies  of  the  introductory  principles  associ- 
ated with  the  art  and  science  of  turfgrass  culture. 
Develops  an  understanding  of  the  history  and  evo- 
lution of  turfgrasses  and  turfgrass  culture.  Explores 
career  potentials  in  turfgrass  management.  Explains 
the  basic  scientific  principles  and  techniques  associ- 
ated with  the  propagation  and  establishment  of  fine 
turfgrasses.  Preq:  BIOSC  205,  206. 

HORT  213  Turfgrass  Culture  Laboratory  1(0,2) 
Provides  hands-on  activities  and  understanding  of 
basic  principles  and  techniques  in  turfgrass  culture. 
Students  learn  all  phases  of  turfgrass  management 
including  identification,  turfgrass  culture,  com- 
mon turfgrass  pest  identification  and  control. 
Coreq:  HORT  212. 


HORT  271  Internship  1-6(0,2-12)  Preplanned, 

practical,  supervised  work  experience  to  give 
beginning  students  on-the-job  learning  op- 
portunities that  support  classroom  experience. 
Students  submit  monthly  reports  and  present 
a  departmental  internship  seminar.  Under- 
graduates may  accumulate  a  maximum  of  six 
credits  for  participation  in  HORT  271  and/or  471. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  303  Landscape  Plants  3(2,3)  Woody,  orna- 
mental plants  and  their  aesthetic  and  functional 
uses  in  landscape  developments.  Study  covers  habit 
of  growth,  ultimate  size,  texture  effect,  period  of 
bloom,  color,  and  cultural  requirements. 

HORT  304  Annuals  and  Perennials  3(2,3)  Annual 
and  perennial  flowers'  aesthetic  appeal  and  func- 
tional uses  and  needs.  Color,  texture,  bloom  time, 
form,  size,  and  growth  requirements  as  they  relate 
to  designing,  planting,  and  maintaining  colorful 
landscapes.  Preq:  HORT  208,  303,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

HORT  305  Plant  Propagation  3(2,3)  All  phases 
of  plant  propagation  from  seeds,  bulbs,  divisions, 
layers,  cuttings,  budding,  and  other  types  of  graft- 
ing are  comprehensively  treated.  Timing,  manner, 
and  material  for  making  cuttings;  temperature  and 
media  requirements  and  propagation  structures 
for  rooting  cuttings  of  ornamental  and  fruit  tTees, 
shrubs,  and  indoor  plants  are  studied 

HORT  306  Plant  Propagation  Techniques  Labora- 
tory 1(0,3)  Techniques  of  plant  propagation  includ- 
ing sexual  methods:  germination,  scarification,  and 
stratification.  Asexual  methods  including  grafting, 
budding,  cuttings,  layering,  tissue  culture  divisions, 
and  separations.  Local  nurseries  are  visited.  Coreq: 
HORT  305. 

HORT  308  Landscape  Design  4(3,3)  Landscape 
planning  of  residential  and  public  properties  in 
order  to  achieve  best  use  and  most  enjoyment  from 
a  given  piece  of  ground.  Offered  fall  semester  only. 
Preq:  HORT  208,  303,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  310  Growing  Landscape  Plants  3(2,3)  Prin- 
ciples, technologies,  and  techniques  of  landscape 
plant  production  and  growth  including  environ- 
mental control  and  manipulation,  water,  nutrient 
and  pest  management,  scheduling,  propagation, 
and  plant  problem  diagnostics.  Emphasizes  herba- 
ceous ornamentals  along  with  significant  woody 
landscape  plants.  Preq:  HORT  101  or  equivalent. 

HORT  400  Selected  Topics  1-6(1-6,0)  Advanced 
study  of  any  aspect  of  horticulture  and/or  turfgrass 
not  addressed  in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

HORT  406,  606  Nursery  Technology  3(2,3)  Prin- 
ciples and  techniques  in  handling  nursery  crops. 
Preq:  HORT  303,  305. 

HORT  408  Horticulture  Discovery  and  Inquiry 
1-3(1-3,0)  Students  learn  about  horticulnire  through 
research,  service  learning,  and/or  creative  inquiry 
projects.  They  explore  a  topic  of  interest  with  faculty, 
organize  a  quality  proposal,  complete  the  project,  and 
report  results  to  appropriate  professional  audiences. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine  credits.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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HORT  409  Seminar  1(1,0)  Recent  research  work 
on  various  phases  of  horticulture,  methods  of  con- 
ducting investigations,  and  preparation  of  report 
of  investigations. 

HORT  412,  612  Advanced  Turfgrass  Management 
3(2,3)  Advanced  principles  and  practices  associated 
with  turfgrass  management  for  golf  courses,  sports 
fields,  sod  production,  and  commercial  lawn  care. 
Topics  include  mrfgrass  physiology,  plant  growth  and 
development,  construction,  turfgrass  nutrition,  irri- 
gation, drainage,  pesticide  use  and  fate,  and  develop- 
ment of  effective  management  systems.  Preq:  CSENV 
202,  HORT  212,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  420,  620  Applied  Turfgrass  Physiology 
3(3,0)  Advanced  course  in  turfgrass  science  and 
management.  Provides  the  current  status  and 
development  of  turfgrass  stress  physiology  and  re- 
search. Main  topics  include  temperature,  drought, 
traffic,  edaphic  stresses,  new  developments  in  the 
turf  industry  and  environmental  stewardship. 
Preq:  HORT  212,  213. 

HORT  (FOR)  427,  627  Urban  Tree  Care  3(3,0) 
See  FOR  427. 

HORT  (CSENV)  433,  633  Landscape  and  Turf 
Weed  Management  3(2,2)  Weed  management 
strategies  that  include  cultural,  biological,  and 
chemical  methods  are  studied  for  landscape  and 
turfgrass  areas.  Problem-solving  skills  and  herbicide 
characteristics  are  emphasized.  Preq:  HORT  212  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  455,  655  Just  Fruits  3(3,0)  Students  explore 
the  origins,  biology,  culture,  and  production  of 
major  temperate  zone  fruits— apples,  berries,  and 
cherries  to  pawpaws,  peaches,  and  pomegranates, 
the  familiar  to  the  forbidden.  They  discover  prin- 
ciples, practices,  and  technologies  employed  to  grow, 
protect,  and  harvest  the  fruits  that  feed  us  from 
commercial  orchards,  organic  farms,  and  backyards. 
Preq:  HORT  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  456,  656  Vegetable  Crops  3(3,0)  Principles 
and  practices  employed  in  commercial  growing 
and  marketing  of  vegetable  crops  with  emphasis  on 
plant  characteristics,  cultivars,  management  prac- 
tices, harvest,  quality  factors  and  grading,  storage, 
economic  importance,  and  areas  of  production. 

HORT  461,  H461,  661  Problems  in  Landscape  De- 
sign 4(3,3)  Landscape  planning  for  larger  residential 
properties,  schools,  industrial  plants,  real  estate 
developments;  detailed  finished  plans;  further  study 
of  materials  used;  original  problems;  field  study.  Preq: 
HORT  308  or  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  (BIOSC,  GEN)  465, 665  Plant  Molecular  Bi- 
ology 3(3,0)  Study  of  fundamental  plant  processes 
at  both  the  cellular  and  molecular  levels.  Topics 
include  genome  structure  and  organization  (both 
nuclear  and  organellar);  regulation  of  gene  expres- 
sion and  its  role  in  cellular  and  whole-plant  pro- 
cesses; transposable  genetic  elements;  applications 
for  biotechnology.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor;  BIOSC  304  or  305;  GEN  302. 
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HORT  471,  671  Advanced  Internship  1-6(0,2-12) 
Preplanned  work  experience  under  competent 
supervision  in  approved  agency  dealing  with 
horticultural  endeavors.  Gives  advanced  students 
on-the-job  learning  opportunities  to  apply  acquired 
knowledge  and  skills.  Monthly  reports  and  final 
departmental  seminar  required.  Undergraduates 
m. iv  accumulate  .1  maximum  of  six  credits  tor  par- 
ticipation in  HORT  271  and  or  471.  Preq  Junior 
standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

HORT  472,  672  Garden  Experiences  in  Youth 
Development  2(1,3)  Exploration  of  the  role  of 
gardening  and  related  outdoor  experiences  in 
enhancement  of  educational  development,  self 

esteem  and  pro-social  behavior  in  elementary 
school  children.  Preq  Senior  standing  and  consent 
0<  instructor. 

HUMANITIES 

Professor:  S.  K.  Eisiminger;  Associate  Professor: 
A.  Bennett 

HUM  501  Humanities  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  hu- 
manistic studies  focusing  on  relationships  among 
disciplines— painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  drama— beginning  with 
prehistory  and  continuing  to  the  Renaissance. 

HL'M  302  Humanities  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  hu- 
manistic studies  focusing  on  relationships  among 
disciplines— painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  music, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  drama— beginning  with 
the  17'1'  century  and  continuing  to  the  present. 

HUM  306  Creative  Genius  in  Western  Culture 
3(3,0)  Investigation  of  creativity  through  study  of 
great  innovators  in  art,  literature,  music,  and  ideas. 
May  be  repeated  once  tor  credit. 

HUM  309  Studies  in  Humanities  3(3,0)  Interdisci- 
plinary approach  to  the  humanities.  Special  subject 
matter  varies  according  to  the  instructor  and  as 
approved  by  the  chair  of  the  English  Department. 
M.i\  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

HUM  (ENGL)  456,  656  Literature  and  Arts  of  the 
Holocaust  3(3,0)  See  ENGL  456. 

INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  A.  K.  Gramopadhye,  Chair;  W.  G.  Ferrell 
Jr.,  S.  A.  Shappell;  Associate  Professors:  B.  R.  Cho, 
J.  S.  Greenstein,  M.  E.  Kurz,  B.  J.  Melloy;  Assistant 
Professors:  S.  K.  Garrett,  M.  E.  Mayorga,  K.  M.  Taatte; 
Research  Assistant  Professor:  P.  F.  Stringfellow 

I  E  200  Sophomore  Seminar  in  Industrial  En- 
gineering 1(1,0)  Addresses  the  industrial  en- 
gineering program,  best  student  practices,  and 
career  paths.  Invited  lecturers,  as  needed,  and 
faculty  provide  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
Preq:  CHS  101  or  102. 

I  E  201  System  Design  I  4(3,3)  Introduction  to  the 
design  ot  industrial  engineering  systems.  Design 
methodologies  are  introduced  in  the  context  ot 
a  design  process  that  includes  identifying  user 
needs;  developing  a  design  specification;  gener- 
ating, evaluating,  refining,  and  selecting  design 
concepts;  detail  design;  constructing,  testing,  and 
refining  proton  pes;  and  delivering  the  product  to 
the  customer.  Preq  CES  102,  ENGL  103. 

IE  210  Design  and  Analysis  of  Work  Systems  3(2,3) 
Work  methods  engineering,  human  factors  and 
ergonomics,  and  workplace  design  are  discussed. 


1 E  220  Design  ot  Information  Systems  in  Industrial 
Engineering  5(5,0)  Introduction  to  Visual  Basil 
and  objet  t  oriented  programming  print  iples,  data- 
bases, and  software  applications  of  I 

system  design. 

I  E  268,  H268  Creative  Inquiry  Seminar  in  Indus 

trial  Engineering  1(1,0)  Students  are  introduced 
to  i  reative  inquiry  methods,  resources,  and  current 
activities  in  a  seminar  format  lb  be  taken  Pass 
Fail  only 
I  E  280  Methods  of  Operational  Research  I   11  1,0) 

Introduction  to  operations  research  models,  includ- 
ing linear  programming,  integer  linear  program 
ming,  transport. in. mi  and  assignment  problems, 
and  network  flows.  Preq  MTHSC  106. 
I  E  H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  1(1,0)  Acquaints 
students  enrolled  in  the  Departmental  Honors  Pro 
gram  with  current  research  issues  in  the  profession. 
This  assists  students  in  preparing  a  research  pi 

for  the  senior  thesis.  Preq  Junior  standing,  admission 

to  Departmental  Honors  Program. 
I  E  360  Industrial  Applications  of  Probability  and 
Statistics  3(3,0)  Axioms  of  probability,  discrete  and 
continuous  distributions,  and  sampling  distribu- 
tions applied  to  industrial  engineering  applil  ations 
Engineering  applications  ot  statistical  estimation, 
hypothesis  testing,  and  confidence  intervals,  Preq 

MTHSC  206. 

I  E  361  Industrial  Quality  Control  3(3,0)  Quality 
engineering  techniques  focusing  on  process  control 
using  statistical  methods  including  control  charts 
and  acceptance  sampling.  Preq.  I  E  360. 

I  E  368  Professional  Practice  in  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing 1(1,0)  Seminar  to  orient  students  to  issues  of 
professional  development  and  professional  practice 
of  industrial  engineering. 

1  E  381  Methods  of  Operational  Research  II  3(3,0) 
Probabilistic  modeling  of  engineering  systems. 
Topics  include  calculus-based  probability,  decision 
analysis,  Markov  processes,  queueing,  and  reliabil- 
ity. Preq:  I  E  280,  360. 

I  E  384  Engineering  Economic  Analysis  3(3,0)  Basic 
principles  and  techniques  of  economic  analysis 
of  engineering  projects.  Consideration  of  time, 
value  i't  money,  short-  and  long-term  investments, 
replacement  analysis,  depreciation  methods.  ,n.i 
allocation,  and  measures  ot  cost  effectiveness 
Preq:  MTHSC  108. 

I  E  386  Production  Planning  and  Control  3(  3,0> 
Fundamentals  ot  forecasting  demand,  scheduling 
production,  and  controlling  the  movement  and 
storage  of  material  associated  with  production  are 
studied.  State-of-the-art  manufacturing  techniques 
are  discussed.  Preq:  I  E  280,  ENGR  141. 

I  E  H400,  600  Honors  Thesis  1-6(1-6,0)  Individual 
or  joint  research  project  performed  with  i  faculty 
mentor  or  committee  of  faculty.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  I  E  H268  and 
consent  ot  mentor. 

I  E402  Creative  Inquiry  Research  l-6(  1-6,01  Re-cm  h 
experience  promoting  reasoning,  critical  thinking, 
ethical  judgment,  communication  -kills,  and  an  un- 
derstanding ot  the  scientific  method  and  engineering 
design.  These  applied  bask  research  experiences  are 
usually  undertaken  with  a  team  under  the  mentor- 
ship  of  B  faculty  member  or  advanced  graduate 
Student.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq  Consent  of  mentor. 
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1   E  40*  Creative   Inquirv    Project    1-3(1-3,0)   Pi 

orient 

thinking,  ethical  judgment,  communication  skills, 

ii  1. 1  in  mi  I,  i  landing  of  the  icientifu  method  and 

engini  -n    I\pi>  al 

sign  pi 

i ,i  i .  .mp,  mi.  a.  undertaken v  ith  1 1  im,  under 
the  m  ■  I.  ulty  im  mix  i  .  ii  advanced 

mum  of 
thn  i  e  redits.  Preq:  I  E  268  and  o  n 
I  h  4is,  618  Human  Factors  \a  idem  Analysis  and 
Expert  testimony  1(3,0)  I  In- highly  interactive 
course  is  divided  into  two  components  Students 
gam  an  understanding  of  how  th<  principles  of 
human  fat  tors  engineering  an  used  in  < 
investigation  and  forensu  ai  I  then  learn 

the  skills  necessary  to  d<  fend  their  opinion 

expert  witness.  Preq:  COMM  150  or  250;  I  E  210. 
1  E  430,  630  Introduction  to  Healthcare  Systems 
I  ngineering  1(3,0)  Focuses  on  how  industrial  en- 
gineers can  partner  with  healthcare  professionals  b  i 

improve  the  qualm  and  efficiency  ot  health. 

hverv.  Students  learn  al  outthi  .  urrent  healthcare 
system,  how  healthcare  is  different  from  traditional 

indiistn.il  engini  ITS,  and  the  experiences 

ot  individuals  in  healthcare  from  engineering  and 
non-engineering  disciplines.  Preq;  I  I:  361  and  386; 
or  MGT  402  and  404. 

I  E440,  640  Decision  Support  Sv stems  in  Industrial 
Engineering  3(2,3)  Study  of  design  of  J> 
support  systems  tor  prodw  tion  and  service  Systems 
based  on  operati  h  models  Includes  use 

of  spreadsheets,  databases,  and  integrated  software 
development  environments  to  implement  decision 
support  systems.  Preq:  I  E  280,  ENGR  141. 

I  E  (MGT)  444  International  Perspectives  in  Indus- 
trial Management  1-6(1-6,0  I  444. 

I  E  452,  652  Reliability  Engineering  II  1,0)  Proba- 
bilistic approach  to  assessing  system  reliability. 
Methods  for  analyzing  serial,  parallel,  and  complex 
systems.  Reliability  life  testing  and  its  acceleration 
are  covered.  Essential  elements  of  maintainability 
are  identified  and  related  to  system  availability. 
Preq:  I  E  360. 

I  E  456,  656  Supply  Chain  Design  and  Control 
3(3,0)  Industrial  engineering  aspects  of  supply 
chains,  including  design  and  control  of  material 
and  information  systems.  Preq:  I  E  386. 

I  E  457, 657  Transportation  and  Logistics  Engineer- 
ing 3(3,0)  Introduces  transportation  and  logistics 
systems  analysis  from  both  analytical  and  practical 
perspectives  (  overs  methods  tor  identifying levetof- 
service  metrics  and  measuring  system  performance. 
Pih  usses  kc\  aspects  of  modeling,  simulation,  and 
other  techniques  tor  economic  and  quantitative 
analysis  of  transportation  and  lorries  planning 
issues  Preq  Senior  standing  in  engineering,  science, 
or  management  program;  MTHSC  102  i  r  106. 

I  E460,  660Qualitv  Improvement  Method-  I  1,0 
idy  of  modern  quality  improvement  techniques 
presented  in  Mt  integrated,  comprehensive  com 
|unior  standing. 

1  I  461,  661  Quality  Engineering  II  1,0)  Desigt 
peers  of  quality  and  the  engineer's  role  in  problems 
of  quality  in  production  systems.  Preq:  1  1    I 


Courses  of  Instruction 


1  E  462,  662  Six  Sigma  Quality  3(3,0)  Study  of 
DMAIC  (Define,  Measure,  Analyze,  Improve, 
and  Control)  elements  of  Six  Sigma,  project 
management,  process  analysis,  quality  function 
deployment,  hypothesis  testing,  gage  R&R,  data 
analysis,  multivari-analysis,  design  of  experiments, 
statistical  process  control,  and  process  capability 
analysis.  Preq:  EX  ST  301,  411,  I  E  360,  MTHSC 
301,  302,  or  309. 

I  E  463,  663  Quality  in  the  Capital  Projects  In- 
dustry 3(3,0)  Covers  topics  in  quality  and  lean 
principles  relevant  to  the  capital  projects  industry. 
Provides  a  broad  overview  on  quality  concepts  and 
philosophies,  quality  management  and  inspection 
tools  applicable  to  capital  projects,  Six  Sigma  Ap- 
proach, lean  concepts  and  value  stream  mapping. 
Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

1  E  465,  665  Facilities  Planning  and  Design  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  facility 
planning  and  design.  Discusses  economic  selection 
of  materials  handling  equipment  and  integration 
of  this  equipment  into  the  layout  plan  to  provide 
effective  product  flow  in  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  service  contexts.  Includes  quantitative 
techniques  for  evaluation  of  facility  design. 
Preq:  I  E  210,  280,  381. 

I  E  467  Systems  Design  II  3(2,3)  Provides  students 
with  the  challenge  of  integrating  and  synthesizing 
general  engineering  knowledge  into  creatively  solv- 
ing real-world,  open-ended  problems.  This  include', 
developing  the  problem  statement,  objectives,  and 
criteria;  data  collection;  technical  analysis;  develop- 
ing and  integrating  recommendations;  and  present- 
ing results.  Preq:  All  required  industrial  engineering 
courses  in  the  Industrial  Engineering  curriculum. 

1  E  469  Creative  Inquiry  Symposium  in  Indus- 
trial Engineering  1(1,0)  Provides  a  forum  for 
exchange  of  results  and  ideas  in  creative  inquiry 
student  projects.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq: 
I  E  368. 

I  E  482,  682  Systems  Modeling  4(3,2)  The  purpose, 
theory,  and  techniques  of  modeling  systems  with 
dynamic  events.  Students  learn  a  powerful  analyti- 
cal process  to  use  in  the  analysis  and  improvement 
of  systems  in  several  industries,  including  transpor- 
tation, logistics,  manufacturing  and  service  systems. 
Incorporates  professional  simulation  software  .is  n 
tool  in  evaluatjn"  jhe  system  performance.  Preq: 

I  E  485,  685  Industrial  Systems  Engineering 

3(3,0)  Modeling  and  analysis  of  multistage 
decision  processes,  recursive  optimization,  pro- 
cess and  system  design,  and  control  problems. 
Preq:  IE  280,  381. 

I  E  487,  687  Industrial  Safety  3(3,0)  Recognition 
and  prevention  of  hazards;  recognition  and  control 
of  hazardous  materials;  developing  and  managing 
a  safety  program;  designing  inherently  safe  equip- 
ment and  workplaces.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

I  E  488,  688  Human  Factors  Engineering  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  human  performance  and  limi- 
tations in  the  design  of  effective  and  efficient 
systems.  Covers  issues  related  to  changes  in 
technology,  impact  of  design  on  society,  ethical 
issues  in  design  of  systems,  and  the  cost  benefits 
from  designing  systems  and  environments  that 
often  challenge  perceived  notions  of  benefits. 
Preq:  Junior  standing;  MTHSC  102  or  106. 


I  E  489,  689  Industrial  Ergonomics  and  Automa- 
tion 3(2,3)  Physical  ergonomics  and  ergonomics 
in  industrial  settings,  including  work  physiology, 
rhe  physical  environment,  automated  systems, 
and  hybrid  work  systems.  Preq:  I  E  210  ot  Senior 
standing. 

I  E  491,  H491,  691-  Selected  Topics  in  Industrial 
Engineering  1-3(0-3,0-9)  Comprehensive  study  of 
any  timely  or  special  topic  in  industrial  engineering 
not  included  in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

INTEGRATED  PEST 
MANAGEMENT 

Processor:  R.  G.  Bellinger 

I  P  M  401,  601  Principles  of  Integrated  Pest  Man- 
agement 3(3,0)  Origins,  theory,  and  practice  of 
integrated  pes!  management.  Relationships  among 
crop  production  and  protection  practices  are 
explored.  Economics  of  various  control  strategies 
are  considered.  Integrated  pest  management  field 
projects  are  studied.  Conventional  and  integrated 
pest  management  approaches  are  compared.  Mul- 
tidisciplinary  plant  problem  analysis  is  introduced. 
Preq:  CSENV  407,  ENT  301,  PL  TA  M0,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 

I  S  101  Cross-Cultural  Awareness  International 
Experience  0  Study  of  cross-cultural  awareness  as 
part  ot  an  international/study  abroad  experience. 
Minimum  duration  of  the  study  abroad  experience 
is  four  weeks.  May  be  repeated.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only. 

I  S  210  Selected  Topics  in  International  Studies 
3(3,0)  Topics  in  cross-cultural  awareness  and 
interculrural  communications  are  studied  in  situ 
as  part  of  a  study  abroad  program.  Addresses  the 
impact  of  culture  on  behavior  in  intercultural  con- 
tact in  professional  and  personal  contexts.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered. 

ITALIAN 

Professor:  B.  M.  Zaczek;  Assistant  Professor:  L.  Barattoni; 
Ltcturms:  L.  Botgotallo,  J.  Sehmidt 

ITAL  101  Elementary  Italian  4(3,1)  Introductory 
course  stressing  grammar,  pronunciation,  oral 
practice,  and  reading  skills.  Attention  is  given  to 
practical  everyday  living  as  well  as  cultural  con- 
siderations. 

ITAL  102  Elementary  Italian  4(3,1)  Continua- 
tion of  ITAL  101.  Preq:  ITAL  101  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ITAL  201,  H201  Intermediate  Italian  3(3,1)  In- 
termediate course  to  build  on  the  foundation  of 
previous  language  courses,  with  practice  in  listen- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing.  Introduction 
to  cultural  perspectives  through  readings  of  literary 
prose  selections.  Preq:  ITAL  102. 

ITAL  202,  H202  Intermediate  Italian  3(3,1)  In- 
creasingly difficult  readings  in  Italian  literature, 
supplemented  with  classroom  discussions  and 
compositions.  Preq:  ITAL  201. 
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ITAL  297  Creative  Inquiry-Italian  1-4(1-4,0)  In 
consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activi- 
ties individually  or  in  teams.  Arrangements  with 
faculty  members  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration. 

ITAL  301  Introduction  to  Italian  Literature  3(3,0) 
Study  of  selected  texts  of  Italian  literature  in  their 
artistic,  cultural,  and  social  context.  May  include 
theme  and  genre  studies.  Preq:  ITAL  202  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

ITAL  302  Modern  Italian  Literature  3(3,0)  Study 
of  selected  works  from  major  19,h-  and  20,l,-century 
Italian  authors,  including  Manzoni,  Verga,  Svevo, 
Moravia,  Ginzburg.  Preq:  ITAL  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

ITAL  305  Intermediate  Italian  Conversation  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  written  and 
spoken  language  with  emphasis  on  vocabulary, 
pronunciation,  and  comprehension.  Preq:  ITAL 
202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

ITAL  307  Italian  Civilization  and  Culture  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  significant  aspects  of  Italian  civiliza- 
tion and  culture  through  analysis  of  literary  texts, 
paintings,  films,  and  magazine  articles.  Preq:  ITAL 
202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

ITAL  360  Italian  Literature  to  1600  3(3,0)  Exam- 
ines selected  topics  in  Italian  literature  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  1600.  Readings  include  works  by 
Dante,  Boccaccio,  Petrarca,  Franco,  Castiglione  and 
Machiavelli.  Preq:  ITAL  302  or  305  (or  concurrent 
enrollment  in  either)  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ITAL  397  Creative  Inquiry-Italian  1-4(1-4,0)  Stu- 
dents focus  on  a  special  research  area  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  After  acquiring  the 
requisite  background,  students  formulate  hypoth- 
eses for  a  group  project,  develop  a  critical  framework, 
and  initiate  research  on  a  specific  topic. 

ITAL  398  Directed  Reading  l-3(  1-3,0)  Directed  study 
of  selected  topics  in  Italian  literature,  language, 
and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

ITAL  400  Image  of  an  Italian  City  3(3,0)  Study  pi 
historical,  social,  and  architectural  images  of  Italian 
cities  through  analysis  of  literary  texts  and  films. 
Preq:  ITAL  202  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ITAL  405  Advanced  Italian  3(3,0)  Advanced 
language  study  emphasizing  fluency  in  oral  and 
written  expression  through  discussion  and  analysis 
of  contemporary  Italian  media.  Preq:  One  300-level 
Italian  course  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ITAL  455  Italian  Film  3(2,3)  Overview  of  Italian 
cinema.  Topics  may  include  history,  genres,  and 
major  directors.  Preq:  ITAL  305  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

ITAL 475  Advanced  Italian  Seminar  3(3,0)  Concen- 
trated research  and  discussion  on  advanced  topics 
in  Italian  literature,  film,  art,  or  drama.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  One 
400-level  Italian  course  or  consent  of  instructor. 

ITAL  497  Creative  Inquiry-Italian  1-4(1-4,0) 
Continuation  of  research  initiated  in  ITAL  397. 
Students  complete  their  project  and  disseminate 
their  research  results.  Preq:  ITAL  397  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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1TAL  498  Selected  Topics  )(3,0)  Study  of  selected 
topics  in  Italian  literature,  language,  and  culture. 
Taught  in  Italian.  May  be  repeated  tor  .1  maximum 
of  m\  credits,  but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq  Consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPANESE 

Associate  Professors   T.  Kishimoto,  E.  L  Williams; 
Lvtiovr  V.  Kihara 

JAPN  101  Klementarvjapaaese  4(5,1)  Course  tor 
beginners  in  which  fundamentals  are  taught  and 

a  foundation  is  pro\  ided  tor  further  study  and  the 
eventual  ability  to  read  and  speak  the  language.  The 
Japanese  writing  system  is  introduced.  Students 
learn  how  to  recognize  and  w  rite  the  two  alphabets 
Hiragana  and  Katakana.  Three  hours  a  week  ot 
classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in  the 
language  laboratory. 

JAPN  102  Elementary  Japanese  4(3,1)  Continua- 
tion ot  [APN  101.  Students  study  Kanji  characters. 
Preq:  JAPN  101. 

JAPN  201  lntermediatejapane.se  3(3,1)  Brief  review 
of  JAPN  101  and  102,  with  conversation,  compo- 
sition, and  beginning  of  more  serious  reading  of 
Japanese  in  short  stories.  Students  study  Kanji 
characters.  Preq:  JAPN  102. 

JAPN  202  lntermediatejapane.se  3(3,1)  Brief  review 
of  [APN  201,  with  conversation,  composition,  and 
dictation  based  on  more  difficult  Japanese  reading 
selections.  Includes  a  continuation  of  Kanji  char- 
acters. Preq:  JAPN  201. 

JAPN  297  Creative  Inquiry— Japanese  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  Arrangements 
with  faculty  members  must  be  established  prior 
to  registration. 

JAPN  303  Intensive  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion in  Japan  3(3,0)  Study  ot  Japanese  with  native 
instructors  at  a  university  in  Japan.  All  coursework 
conducted  in  Japanese.  May  be  repeated  tor  a 
maximum  of  six  credits.  Prec):  JAPN  202  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

JAPN  305  Japanese  Conversation  and  Composi- 
tion 3(3,0)  Practice  in  the  spoken  language  with 
emphasis  on  vocabulary,  Kanji,  pronunciation, 
and  comprehension;  learning  practical  language 
skilU  and  intercultural  communication  through 
various  topics.  Preq:  JAPN  202  or  consent  of  de- 
partment chair. 

JAPN  306  Japanese  Conversation  and  Composition 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  JAPN  $05.  More  practice 
in  the  spoken  language  emphasizing  vocabulary, 
Kanji,  pronunciation,  and  comprehension.  I  earn- 
ing practical  language  skills  and  intercultural  com- 
munication through  various  topics.  Pre<J:JAPN  305 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  307  Japanese  Civilization  I  3(3,0)  Smdy  of 
the  significant  aspects  of  the  culture  of  Japan. 
Pre.;.  JAPN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  308  Japanese  Civilization  11  3(3,0)  Study 
of  significant  aspects  of  the  culture  of  Japan. 
Pnq:  JATN  202  or  consent  of  department  chair. 


JAPN  M6  Japanese  tor  International  I  r.idi  I  1(3,0) 
Spoken   and   written    lapanese   COmn to   the 

lapanese  speaking  world  of  business  and  indu 
emphasizing  business  practices  and  writii 
translating  business  letters  and  professional  n 
Cross-cultural  references  provide  opportunity  foi 
comparative  and  contrastive  analysis  of  American 

and  |apanese  cultural  patterns  m  a  business  setting. 

Preq  IAPN  $06  or  consent  of  department  < 
JAPN  397  Creative  Inquiry— Japanese  1-4(1-4,0) 
Students  focus  on  a  spe<  ial  research  area  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  Alter  acquiring  thi 
requisite  background,  students  formulate  hypothe 
ses  for  a  group  project,  develop  a  critical  framework, 
and  initiate  research  on  a  spe<  iftC  topil 

JAPN  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed  study 

0<  selected  topics  in  Japanese  literature,  language, 
and  culture.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq  (  onsent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  401  Japanese  Literature  in  Translation  3(  3,0> 
Introduction  to  lapanese  literature  from  712  AD  to 
the  present.  Cultivates  an  appreciation  for  Japanese 
literature  and  culture.  All  readings  and  discussions 
are  in  English.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  general 
foreign  language  requirements. 

JAPN  403  Internship  in  Japan  3(3,0)  Minimum 
of  one  month  of  full-time  work  experience  in 
Japan.  All  work  activities  with  host  companies 
are  conducted  in  Japanese.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  JAPN  202  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

JAPN  404  Cultural  Studies  in  Japan  3(3,0)  Study  of 
Japanese  cultural  topics  on  site  in  Japan  through 
lectures,  field  trips,  small  student  group  reconnais- 
sance excursions,  and  reporting  sessions.  All  activi- 
ties are  conducted  in  Japanese.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  JAPN  202  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

JAPN  406  Introduction  to  Japanese  Literature 
3(3,0)  Students  read  contemporary  Japanese  nar- 
rative fiction,  poetry,  and  drama  in  their  historical 
and  social  context.  Preq:  300-level  Japanese  course 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  411  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Language  I  3(3,0) 
Advanced  training  in  the  spoken  and  written 
language  wirh  emphasis  on  formal  expressions. 
Preq:  JAPN  306  or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  412  Studies  in  the  Japanese  Language  II  3(3,0) 
In-depth  study  of  Kanji  characters.  Preq:  JAPN  41 1 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

JAPN  416  Japanese  for  International  Trade  II  31 3,0) 
Study  ot  language  and  cultural  environment  ot  the 
Japanese-speaking  market,  including  the  linguistic 
and  cultural  idioms  that  support  global  market- 
ing in  general  and  the  international  marketing 
of  textiles,  agricultural  products,  and  tourism  in 
particular.  Pre.;:  JAPN  316  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

JAPN  (ANTH)  417  Japanese  Culture  and  Society 
Jl  ),0)  Focuses  on  basic  theme-  in  lapanese  culture 
found  in  social  interaction  and  ritual  behavior. 
Japanese  social  organization,  including  marriage 
and  family  patterns,  neighborhood  and  i  ommunity 
organization,  and  gender  roles  receive  extensive  at- 
tention. All  readings  and  discussions  arc  in  1  nglish 
May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  general  foreign  language 
requirements. 
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I  \P\  490  c  lassica)  lapanese  H  >a(-  Exai 
and  an. ils  i   of  i  i'  mi  dern  lap  n  5pe<  ial 

emphasis  is  on  the  grammar  and  syntax  "i  th< 
vI.ism  divergence  from  and  influ- 

rn  idiom.  All  courseworl  is 
■ 
of  Instrui  l 
JAPN  4lM  Senior  Seminar  in  |apanes<  I  iti  rature 
H3,0)  <  lose  readings  of  various  work 

lese  literature.  Ill,  hides  studs 

ot  in,;  thors  and  t licit  representative  works 

in  proa  ind  p  :  Famili  irizes  students  with  the 
1 1 ili ui  1 1  ii id  linguistu  nuances  of  literature  in  the 
rial  language.  All  readings  and  a<  tivities  are  in 
lapanese  Preq  IAPN  306. 
JAPN  497  Creative  Inquiry— Japanese  1-4(1-4,0) 
Continuation  of  research  initiated  in  JAPN  397. 
Student    complete   theii  pi  minate 

their  research  results.  Preq:  JAPN  insent 

Instructor. 

JAPN  499  Selected  Topics  in  Japanese  t.  iiliure 
1(3,0)  ["opi  I  examination  of  fundamen- 

tal cultural  themes  in  premodem  and   modern 
Japan,  including,  but  not  limit*  I 
Japanese  drama,  poetry   pri  «e,  religious  traditions, 
cinema,  and  folklore/mythology   Maybi  i  . 
maximum  of  six  i  red  its,  but  only  if  d  ft 
ti  pii  s  are  covered,  [leadings  and  disc  ussions  are  in 
I  nglish.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  general  I 
language  requirements. 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

Professors:  F.  F.  Chamberlain,  D.  L.  Collin-, 
D.J.  Nadenicek,  Chair;  Associate  Professor:  S.  Burmil, 
U.  Yilmaz;  Assistant  Professor:  C.  L.  Goetcheus; 
Visiting  Assistant  Professor:  R.  R.  Hewitt;  Lecturers: 
R.  W.  Bainbridge,  C.  L.  K.  Marrin 

LARCH   116  History  of  Landscape  Architecture 
Jl  i.O)  Hi-torv  of  design  on  the  land  from  prehis- 
tory to  the  present.  Overview  of  the  inter 
aesthetics,  science,  technology,  and  natural  features 
that  influence  cultures  in  shaping  place-. 

LARCH  128  Technical  Graphics  J(2,2)  Introduc- 
tion to  rendering  technique-,  plan  graphics,  J-D 
projection  drawings,  drafting  skills,  perspective 
drawing,  and  overview  of  computer  graphics. 
Preq:  Landscape  Architecture  major. 

LARCH  151  Basic  Design  I  »(0,6)  Studio  introduc- 
tion to  design  fundamentals  through  2-D  and  3-D 
application  of  basic  systems  and  development  of 
attitudes  essential  to  the  creative  design  i  ' 
Prci):  Landscape  Architecture  major. 

LARCH  152  Basic  Design  II  K0.6)  I  urther  invest 
tions  into  design  fundamentals  through  2-D  and 
;  I  '  ipplit  nion  of  basic  systems  and  development 
of  attitude-  essential  to  the  cream e  design  j 
Pre,,:  LARCH   151. 

LARCH  199  Creative  Inquiry— Landscape  Vrchite< 

ture  I  l-4i  1-4.0)  In  consultation  with  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue 
scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  team-.  These 
creative  inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary. 
Arrangements  with  mentors  must  be  established 
prior  to  registration. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


LARCH  251  Landscape  Architecture  Design  Funda- 
mentals 6(1,10)  Compositional  skills  introduced  in 
LARCH  151  and  152  are  applied  to  design  in  the 
landscape.  Through  research,  design  assignments 
and  discussions,  students  derive  and  apply  design 
principles  to  place,  study  the  processes  of  design 
and  develop  an  understanding  of  how  design 
principles,  plant  materials  and  structures  are  used 
in  the  landscape.  Preq:  LARCH  152  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

LARCH  252  Site  Design  in  Landscape  Architecture 
6(1,10)  Students  apply  lessons  from  LARCH  251 
to  site  designs  considering  planting  design,  respon- 
sible land  management  strategies  and  appropriate 
use  of  materials.  Also  included  are  participatory 
and  social  behavioral  aspects  of  design.  Readings 
and  seminar  discussions  are  emphasized  as  integral 
to  the  design  and  decision  making  process.  Preq: 
LARCH  251  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

LARCH  262  Design  Implementation  I  3(1,3)  Basics 
of  landscape  architecture  construction  methods 
and  construction  documents,  including  site  infor- 
mation gathering  and  analysis,  basic  site  grading 
and  drainage,  cut  and  fill,  principles  of  stormwater 
management,  and  sustainable  land  management 
related  to  implementation.  Includes  explora- 
tions in  hand  and  computer  graphic  techniques 
used  in  construction  drawings.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instructor. 

LARCH  293  Field  Studies  Internship  1-3(0,3-9)  Skill- 
based  practical  work  experience  to  give  beginning 
students  on-the-job  learning  opportunities.  Re- 
quires a  minimum  of  five  weeks  ot  uninterrupted, 
supervised,  practical  experience  with  a  preapproved 
commercial  firm  or  public  agency  dealing  with 
landscape  architectural  site  issues.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  299  Creative  Inquiry— Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture II  1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member, 
students  pursue  scholarly  activities  individually 
or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  projects  may 
be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  men- 
tors must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
Preq:  LARCH  199. 

LARCH  351  Regional  Design  and  Ecology  6(1,10) 
Study  and  analysis  of  natural  and  cultural  landscapes 
at  the  regional  scale.  Introduction  of  landscape 
ecology'  as  an  informant  to  design.  Basic  overview  of 
geographic  information  systems.  Regional  and  eco- 
logical issues  are  applied  in  a  final  site  design.  Also 
includes  relevant  reading,  discussion,  and  writing. 
Preq:  LARCH  252  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  352  Urban  Design  Studio  6(1,10)  Land- 
scape architectural  design  in  the  urban  context. 
Students  study  urban  issues  and  offer  design 
and  sustainable  management  solutions  for  urban 
areas.  Includes  readings  and  theory  component 
as  well  as  an  opportunity  to  collaborate  with  ar- 
chitecture students.  Preq:  LARCH  351  or  consent 
of  instructor. 


LARCH  362  Design  Implementation  11  3(1,2) 
Advanced  landscape  architecture  construction 
methods  and  construction  documents,  including 
site  information  gathering,  analysis,  site  grading 
and  drainage,  cut  and  fill,  principles  of  stormwater 
management,  sustainable  land  management  related 
to  implementation,  materials  research  and  use, 
sustainable  planting  strategies,  site  demolition  and 
construction  management.  Includes  explorations 
in  appropriate  graphic  communication  techniques. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  399  Creative  Inquiry— Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture III  1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with 
and  under  the  ditection  ot  a  faculty  membet, 
students  pursue  scholarly  activities  individually 
or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  projects  may 
be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  men- 
tors must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
Preq:  LARCH  299. 

LARCH  405,  605  Urban  Genesis  and  Form  3(3,0) 
Exploration  of  urban  forms  and  developments 
within  their  historical  context  through  off-campus, 
on-site  lectures  and  exposure  to  historic  cities  and 
sites.  Students  visit  historic  and  contemporary  cities 
and  analyze  those  places  through  readings  and  direct 
observations.  Offered  Maymester  only.  Preq:  LARCH 
252  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  413  Professional  Development  3(2,2) 
Study  of  the  various  employment  opportunities 
in  the  profession  through  a  series  of  organized  and 
intensive  lab-based  workshops  with  professionals 
and  discussions  of  business  law  and  operating 
procedures.  In-depth  exploration  of  one  realm  of 
practice.  Preq:  Landscape  Architecture  major  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  418  Off-Campus  Study  Seminar  1(1,0) 
Students  study  various  cultural  and  environmental 
factors  to  inform  and  enhance  their  off-campus 
experiences  in  Istanbul,  Barcelona,  Genoa,  or 
Charleston.  Preq:  Landscape  Architecture  major 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  419  Off-Campus  Field  Study  3(3,0)  Inten- 
sive study  of  place  in  an  off-campus  setting  as  con- 
text for  design.  Numerous  class  trips  to  significant 
sites  in  the  area  of  the  off-campus  programs.  Bus 
trips  to  distant  sites  are  also  planned.  Preq:  LARCH 
451  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  421  Landscape  Architectural  Seminar 
3(3,0)  Lectures  and  seminars  dealing  with  pertinent 
topics  related  to  environmental,  technological,  and 
theoretical  issues  in  landscape  architecture,  land 
planning,  and  urban  design.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Senior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  423,  623  Environmental  Issues  in  Land- 
scape Architecture  3(3,0)  Overview  of  environ- 
mental and  ecological  issues  and  their  relationship 
to  landscape  architectute  practice  and  design.  Preq: 
LARCH  452  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  428  Landscape  Architecture  Computer- 
Aided  Design  3(2,2)  Introduces  students  to  the 
use  of  computer  technology  in  the  landscape 
architectural  design  process.  Covers  the  basics  of 
computer  applications  used  in  the  industry  for 
conceptualizing,  drafting,  modeling,  and  graphic 
communications.  Preq:  Landscape  Architecture 
major  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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LARCH  433,  633  Historic  Preservation  in 
Landscape  Architecture  3(3,0)  Study  of  historic 
landscape  preservation  in  a  number  of  contexts, 
including  gardens,  vernacular  landscapes,  parks, 
cemeteries,  and  battlefields.  Preq:  LARCH  452  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  438  Advanced  Computer-Aided  Design 
3(2,2)  Advanced  study  in  computer-aided  design 
for  students  wishing  to  develop  their  skills  beyond 
LARCH  428.  Students  develop  advanced  skills  in  il- 
lustrative drawings,  construction  drawings,  desktop 
publishing,  and  other  computer-based  applications. 
Preq:  LARCH  428  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  443,  643  Community  Issues  in  Landscape 
Architecture  3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  issues  rel- 
evant to  community  design.  Overview  of  physical 
design  and  related  social  issues.  Preq:  LARCH  452 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  451  Community  Design  Studio  6(1,10) 
Studio  focused  on  the  study  and  design  of  commu- 
nities and  public  spaces.  Students  explore  multicul- 
tural, historical  and  ecological  layers  of  community, 
as  well  as  the  role  of  landscape  management  and 
the  creative  design  process  to  add  new  dimensions 
of  meaning  to  these  places.  Preq:  LARCH  352  or 
consent  of  insttuctor. 

LARCH  452  Off-Campus  Studio  6(  1,10)  Off-campus 
landscape  architecture  studio  in  Istanbul,  Charles- 
ton, Genoa,  or  Barcelona.  Preq:  LARCH  451  or 
consent  of  instructor 

LARCH  453,  653  Key  Issues  in  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture 3(3,0)  Overview  of  research  in  landscape 
architecture  and  study  of  televant  research  methods. 
Students  write  proposals  for  their  own  projects  po- 
sitioned within  the  larger  context  of  research  in  the 
profession.  Preq:  Fifth-year  Landscape  Architecture 
student  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  462  Landscape  Architectural  Technology 
III  3(2,2)  Advanced  overview  of  construction  mate- 
tials  and  methods  used  in  project  implementation. 
Study  characteristics,  strengths,  nominal  sizes  and 
uses  of  materials  (asphalt,  brick,  concrete,  stone, 
wood).  Field  trips,  exercises,  and  preparation  of 
construction  documents  develop  undetstanding 
of  how  design  ideas  are  realized  in  built  fotm. 
Preq:  LARCH  362. 

LARCH  490  Directed  Studies  and  Projects  in 
Landscape  Architecture  1-5(1-5,0)  Comprehensive 
studies  and/or  research  of  special  topics  not  cov- 
ered in  other  landscape  architecture  courses.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  ten  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

LARCH  H491  Honors  Research  Methods  for 
Landscape  Architecture  l-3(  1-3,0)  Students  inves- 
tigate various  research  methodologies  in  landscape 
architectural  design  or  related  areas  and  apply  to 
student  generated  project(s).  Students  generate 
a  proposal  for  Landscape  Architecture  Honors 
Research.  Preq:  Junior  standing;  membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College,  consent  of  Department 
Honors  Program  Advisor. 


LARCH  49  5  Professional  Office  Internship 
1-3(0,  }-9)  Office  experience  t  <. » •  advanced  students. 
On-the-job  learning  requires  a  minimum  of  five  un 
interrupted  sequential  weeks  of  employment  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  .1  preapproved  registered 
landscape  architect,  architect,  urban  planner,  or 
civil  engineer.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 
six  credits.  To  he  taken  Pass  bail  only  I'm,/  1  ARCH 
352,  362,  consent  ot  instructor. 

LARCH  H494  Landscape  Architecture  Honors  Re- 
search 2-3(2-3,0)  Independent,  student-generated 
research  on  a  preapproved  topic  conducted  under 
the  supervision  and  weekly  guidance  of  a  faculty 
member.  Second  in  a  sequence  of  three  required 
courses  for  students  enrolled  in  Departmental 
Honors  Program.  Written  interim  report  and 
presentation  to  faculty  and  honors  students 
are  required  before  the  end  of  the  semester. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  ot  six  credits. 
Pre<j:  LARCH  H491,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

LARCH  H495  Landscape  Architecture  Honors 
Thesis  2-3(2-3,0)  Continuation  of  independent 
research,  conducted  under  the  supervision  and 
weekly  guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  Third  in  a 
sequence  of  three  required  courses  for  students 
enrolled  in  Departmental  Honors  Program.  Writ- 
ten thesis  is  submitted  and  presented  before  the 
end  of  the  semester  to  qualify  for  Departmental 
Honors.  Preq:  LARCH  H494. 

LARCH  499  Creative  Inquiry— Landscape  Ar- 
chitecture IV  1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member, 
students  pursue  scholarly  activities  individually 
or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  projects  ma\ 
be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  men- 
tors must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
Preq:  LARCH  399. 

LARCH  503  Landscape  Architecture  Portfolio 
3(3,0)  Presentation  of  the  concepts  ot  conventional 
portfolios,  as  well  as  electronic  portfolios,  both  of 
which  are  designed  to  record  and  communicate 
students'  academic  experiences  and  achievements. 
The  role  of  a  portfolio  within  the  landscape  archi- 
tecture profession  is  emphasized  through  lectures, 
demonstrations  and  presentations. 

LARCH  551  Landscape  Architecture  Design  V 
3(1,10)  Studio  work  and  adjunct  lectures  featur- 
ing complex  problem-solving  projects  involving 
regional  design  analysis  and  planning,  city  planning 
and  urban  design,  complex  building  relationships 
and  intense  site  utilization  in  an  urban  setting. 
Studio  may  be  taken  in  Charleston,  Genoa,  or 
Barcelona.  Preq:  LARCH  452. 

LARCH  552  Landscape  Architecture  Exit  Project 
6(0,12)  Studio  work  on  student-selected  professional 
level  exit  project  including  design-build  project  or 
substantive  research  project.  Exit  studio  synthesizes 
and  builds  on  skills  developed  throughout  the  Land- 
scape Architecture  program.  Also  provides  opportu- 
nities for  students  to  inquire  into  areas  of  interest 
not  otherwise  covered.  Preq:  LARCH  452. 

LARCH  562  Landscape  Architectural  Technology 
1\  2(0,4)  Studio  course  for  the  integration  of 
design  and  technology.  Preq:  LARCH  4o2,  profes- 
sional  standing.  Core*):  LARCH  552. 


LARCH  5,s|  Landscape  Architectural  Professional 
Practice  M  J,0)  1  u  tures  dealing  vt  ith 
siiKr.it u hi  ni  landscape  architectural  offici  proci 
dures   Study  oi  tin   professional  relationship    of 

the   landscape   architect   in  client   and   COntraCtOI 

including  problems  "t  ethics,  law.  and  business. 
Pro/   Professional  standing  01  consent  1  il  in  trui 

tor. 

LANGUAGE 

LANG  297  Creative  Inquiry— Language  1-4(1-4,0) 

In  coiisiili.ith.n  with  and  under  the  direction 
ot  a  faculty  member,  students  puisne  scholarly 
activities  individually  01  in  teams,  Arrangements 
with  faculty  members  must  be  established  prior 
to  registration. 

LANG  300  Introduction  to  Linguistics  and  foreign 
Language  Learning  3(  3,0)  Introduction  to  the  field 
of  linguistics,  including  the  study  of  phonetics, 
phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  and  semantics. 
Includes  discussion  of  issues  pertaining  to  foreign 
language  acquisition. 

LANG  303  Study  Abroad  Transfer  3-6(3-6,0)  Course 
for  credit  transfer  of  any  course  taken  abroad 
during  a  department-approved  study.  Requires  a 
minimum  of  two  contact  hours  per  week  for  at  least 
15  weeks  or  equivalent.  Students  may  take  a  course 
outside  their  concentration.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

LANG  340  Cosmopolis:  The  Myth  of  the  City 
3(3,0)  Cross-cultural  inquiry  into  the  idea  of  the 
city  through  literary,  political,  and  philosophical 
texts  as  well  as  film  and  architecture.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LANG  342  Sacred  and  Profane  Bodies  3(3,0)  Cross- 
cultural  inquiry  into  the  ambivalence  surrounding 
female  sexuality  implicit  in  images  of  women  and. 
in  particular,  the  division  of  women  into  "earthly" 
and  "divine"  categories.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor.  ^_ 

LANG  346  Walking  and  the  Road  3(3,01  C  tossh  ul- 
tural  inquiry  into  theepistemologic.il,  political,  and 
aesthetic  questions  generated  by  walkers  and  the 
roads  they  travel  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  film. 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LANG  348  The  Child  and  the  Adolescent  3(3,0) 
Cross-cultural  inquiry  into  important  theoretical 
questions  of  personal  and  political  identity  raised 
by  the  figure  of  the  child  and  the  adolescent  in 
literature  and  film.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

LANG  (PO  SO  350  Seminar  in  International  News 
3(3,0)  Review  of  current  news  of  significance  tor  the 
world  and  for  U.S.  foreign  policy  through  authen- 
tic sources  such  as  foreign  newspaper,  tele-, 
radio  broadcasts,  and  the  Internet.  Student-led 
discussions  in  the  target  language  groups  (i.e. 
French,  German,  Spanish)  are  supplemented  by 
joint  debates  in  English  from  global  perspectives. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq  FR  202,  GER  202,  SPAN  202.  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 


LANG  156  Faces  of  Evil  K3,0)(  ro  (-cultural  inquiry 
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LANG  (97  Creative  Inquiry— Language  1-4(1-4,0) 
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LANG  401  China  Study  Abroad  »(3,0)  - 

intensive  summer  course  on  Chinese  culture  of- 
fered in  China.  Main  topics  include  origin  and 
history  of  Chinese  language,  Chinese  nationalities, 
geography,  architecture,  art 
readings  and  discussions  are  in  English.  ! 
repeated  tot  ,1  maximum  of  six  credits. 

LANG  420,  H420  France  and  the  Francophone 
World  3(3,0)  Selected  masterpieces  of  Frer 
francophone  Culture  are  considered  within  their 
historical  and  cultural  context.  All  readings  and 
instruction  are  in  English.  No  knowledge  of  the 
foreign  language  is  required.  May  be  repeated  for  2 
maximum  ot  six  1  redits,  P  ,q:  Sophomore  standing 
or  consent  of  department  1 

LANG  450  Risk  and  Danger  3(3,0)  Cross-C 
inquirv  into  the  meanings  of  risk  and  danger 
are  articulated  in  various  literary  and  philosophi- 
cal texts  and  films  about  gambling,  duels, 
bullfights,  wilderness  adventure,  and  sr 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  o\  instructor. 

Li\NG  (ENGL)  454  Selected  Topics  in  International 
Film  3(2,3)  Presents  subtitled  films  of  specific 
yy ,  rid  cultures  and  basic  film  theory  and  discourse 
applicable  to  the  selected  areas.  Taught  in  English. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credit 
consent  of  department  chair.  Preq:  ENGL 
consent  of  instru 

LANG  455  Hispanic  Film:  Docunv 
Feature  3(3,0)  Overview  of  theory  :i: 
on  Hispanic  film.  Through  lectures,  ,; 
and  tilms,  students  become  acquaint 
.is  ,1  vehicle  tor  understanding  the  Hisi 
Taught  in  English.  Films  are  in  Spani 
lish  subtit'u  E   phomore standi]  . 

of  department  chair. 

LANG  460  Propaganda  and  the  Tot'.1"    r 
nation  ot  the  World  3(  3,0)  Cross-culrural  inquiry 
into  the  various  languages  (philosophical,  p-    1 
liter. irv.  and  filmic  among  others)  • 
,1  weapon  in  the  striving  tor  hci- 
desire  that  marks  the  modern  totalitarian  • 
Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


LANG  462  Borders  3(3,0)  Cross-cultural  inquiry 
into  representations  of  physical  and  non-physical 
borders.  Provides  a  theoretical  framework  in  which 
various  forms  of  borders,  limits,  and  boundar- 
ies can  be  studied  through  literature  and  other 
artistic  media.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

LANG  (PO  SO  485,  685  Global  Affairs  and  Gov- 
ernments 3(3,0)  See  PO  SC  485. 

LANG  497  Creative  Inquiry— Language  14(14,0) 
Continuation  of  research  initiated  in  LANG  397. 
Students  complete  their  project  and  disseminate 
their  research  results.  Preq:  L\NG  397  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

LANG  499  Language  Portfolio  2(2,0)  Students  cre- 
ate a  digital  portfolio  to  demonstrate  competencies 
in  reasoning,  critical  thinking,  problem  solving 
skills,  cross-cultural  awareness,  ethical  judgment, 
and  to  document  a  study  abroad  or  internship 
experience.  Course  also  serves  as  a  resource  tor 
academic  and  professional  development.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH 

L&IH  127  Introduction  to  Language  and  Interna- 
tional Health  1(1,0)  Survey  of  international  health 
and  related  career  opportunities,  focusing  on  the 
two  distinct  emphasis  areas  of  the  major:  commu- 
nity development  and  health  administration.  To 
be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

L&IH  297  Creative  Inquiry— Language  and  Interna- 
tional Health  1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students 
pursue  scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  teams. 
Arrangements  with  faculty  members  must  be  estab- 
lished prior  to  registration. 

L&IH  397  Creative  Inquiry— Language  and  Inter- 
national Health  14(14,0)  Students  focus  on  a 
special  research  area  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
member.  After  acquiring  the  requisite  background, 
students  formulate  hypotheses  for  a  group  project, 
develop  a  critical  framework,  and  initiate  research 
on  a  specific  topic. 

L&IH  400  Internship  Abroad  3(3,0)  One  semestet, 
full-time  internship  in  a  health  care  or  a  health 
administration  setting  abroad.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Preq:  Second  semester  Junior  standing 
or  approval  of  Language  and  International  Health 
director. 

L&IH  497  Creative  Inquiry— Language  and  Interna- 
tional Health  14(14,0)  Continuation  of  research 
initiated  in  L&IH  397.  Students  complete  their 
project  and  disseminate  their  research  results.  Preq: 
L&IH  397  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

LANGUAGE  AND 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Professors:  P.  R.  Heusinkveld,  Director,  C.  K.  Nakuma, 
Associate  Dean;  Associate  Professors:  T  Kishimoto, 
M.  M.  Rojas-Massei,  J.  Schmidt,  G.  E.  Tissera, 
Y.  Zhang;  Assistant  Professor:  E.  R.  Touya;  Lecturers: 
C.  S.  Edwards,  L.  J.  Ferrell 


L&IT  127  Introduction  to  Language  and  Interna- 
tional Trade  1(1,0)  Survey  of  the  nature  of  inter- 
national trade  and  related  career  opportunities. 
Information  and  applications  of  specific  relevance 
to  tourism,  agriculture,  and  textile  industries  are 
offered.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

L&.IT  297  Creative  Inquiry— Language  and  Inter- 
national Trade  14(14,0)  In  consultation  with  and 
under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students 
pursue  scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  teams. 
Arrangements  with  faculty  members  must  be  estab- 
lished prior  to  registration. 

L&IT  397  Creative  Inquiry— Language  and  In- 
ternational Trade  14(14,0)  Students  focus  on  a 
special  research  area  under  the  guidance  of  a  faculty 
member.  After  acquiring  the  requisite  background, 
students  formulate  hypotheses  for  a  group  project, 
develop  a  critical  framework,  and  initiate  research 
on  a  specific  topic. 

L&IT  400  Language  and  International  Trade 
Internship  1-3  Mandatory  internship  with  an 
international  company  in  the  U.S.  or  abroad.  May 
be  part-time  or  full-time  during  the  summer  or 
academic  semester  for  a  minimum  of  140  hours. 
After  completing  the  internship,  students  register 
for  three  credits  of  L&IT  400  and  write  a  research 
paper  in  the  target  language.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  CHIN  316,  FR  316,  GER  316,  JAP  316  or 
SPAN  316;  and  twelve  credit  hours  in  a  Language 
and  International  Trade  technical  option. 

L&IT  402  Language  and  International  Trade 
Directed  Study  3  Directed  snidy  of  an  individual 
project  in  language  and  international  trade.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

L&IT  497  Creative  Inquiry— Language  and  Inter- 
national Trade  14(  14,0)  Continuation  of  research 
initiated  in  L&IT  397.  Students  complete  their 
project  and  disseminate  their  research  results.  Preq: 
L&IT  397  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LATIN 

LATIN  101  Elementary  Latin  4(4,0)  Course  for 
beginners  designed  principally  to  teach  the  reading 
of  the  language. 

LATIN  102  Elementary  Latin  4(4,0)  Continuation 
of  LATIN  101. 

LATIN  201  Intermediate  Latin  3(3,0)  Review  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  grammar  in  conjunc- 
tion with  readings  from  the  Classical  period.  Preq: 
LATIN  102  or  equivalent. 

LATIN  202  Intermediate  Latin  3(3,0)  Continuation 
of  LATIN  201  with  the  introduction  of  writings 
from  the  late  Latin  and  Medieval  periods.  Preq: 
LATIN  201  or  equivalent. 

LAW 

Associate  Professors:  F.  L.  Edwards,  M.  E.  Mowrey; 
Lecturers:  J.  R.  Jahn,  V.  L.  S.  Ward-Vaughn 

LAW  322,  H322  Legal  Environment  of  Business 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  both  state  and  national 
regulation  of  business.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
constitution  and  limitations  of  power,  specific 
areas  in  which  governments  have  acted,  and  the 
regulations  that  have  been  imposed  in  these  areas. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 
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LAW  333  Real  Estate  Law  3(3,0)  The  nature  of  real 
property  and  means  of  acquiring  rights  therein: 
conveyance  of  ownership,  creation  and  execution 
of  deeds,  mortgages,  etc.,  landlord  and  tenant 
relationships,  shared  concepts,  and  government 
regulation. 

LAW  399  Internship  in  Legal  Studies  1-3  Faculty- 
supervised  legal  internship  to  give  students  learning 
opportunities  that  support  their  classroom  experi- 
ences. Requires  a  minimum  of  six  full-time  weeks. 
Course  enrollment  and  internship  must  occur  in 
the  same  semester.  Simultaneous  credit  cannot 
be  received  for  another  internship  offering.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three  credits.  To 
be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

LAW  405,  605  Construction  Law  3(3,0)  Provides  a 
practical  knowledge  of  legal  principles  applied  to 
the  construction  process  and  legal  problems  likely 
to  be  encountered  by  practicing  construction  profes- 
sionals. Topics  include  construction  contracting, 
liability,  claims  and  warranties,  documentation,  and 
responsibility  and  authority  of  contracting  parties. 
Preq:  LAW  322  or  consent  of  instructor. 

LAW  406  Sports  Law  3(3,0)  Provides  awareness  of 
sport-related  legal  issues.  Topics  include  contracts, 
torts,  arbitration,  mediation,  criminal  liability, 
intellectual  property,  gender  equity,  disabilities, 
drug  testing,  and  professional  and  amateur  organi- 
zations. Preq:  LAW  322,  Senior  standing. 

LAW  420,  620  International  Business  Law  3(3,0) 
Intensive  examination  of  the  historical  background 
of  modern  public  and  private  international  law; 
selected  issues  of  public  international  law— human 
rights,  law  of  war,  United  Nations'  system,  and 
international  litigation;  selected  issues  of  private 
international  law— international  sales,  international 
trade,  and  formation  and  operation  of  multina- 
tional businesses.  Preq:  LAW  322  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

LAW  499  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  In-depth  ex- 
amination of  timely  topics  in  legal  studies.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Senior  standing 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

LEISURE  SKILLS 

Lecturer:  D.  M.  Anderson 

LS  100  Selected  Topics  1(0,3)  Presentation  of  leisure 
skills  not  covered  in  other  courses.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  three  credits,  but  only  if  different 
topics  are  covered. 

L  S  101  Challenge  Recreation  Activities  1(1,0) 
Encourages  students  to  broaden  their  leisure  skills 
and  improve  self-image  through  challenge  activities. 
Classroom  instruction  stresses  how  to  get  started 
safely  in  flying,  scuba,  canoeing,  skiing,  windsurf- 
ing, mountaineering,  hang-gliding,  ballooning,  and 
other  challenge  activities. 

L  S  111  Lapidary  Arts  1(0,3)  Students  learn  the 
techniques  used  to  transform  raw  materials  such  as, 
gemstones,  minerals,  gold,  and  silver  into  objects 
of  art— primarily  jewelry. 

L  S  113  Wood  Carving  1(0,3)  Introduction  to  the 
art  of  wood  carving.  Students  learn  about  types  of 
wood,  tools,  carving,  and  shop  safety. 


I  Instruction 


LS  125  Budget  Travel  1(0,3)  Teaches  the  necessary 
skills  Co  travel  internationally  on  a  budget  Students 
learn  how  to  get  the  besl  airfares,  research  destina 
dons,  and  build  an  itinerary.  Packing,  security,  local 
transportation,  and  culture  reverse-culture  shock 
arc  also  discussed. 

LS  126  Group  Initiatives  1(0,2)  Students  learn  to 

lead  people  in  group  initiatives,  also  called  team 

building  exercises,  with  the  goal  oi  developing 
trust,  cooperation,  risk-taking,  and  leadei  ihip 

among  participants.  Students  learn  specific  Initia 
nves  to  lead,  as  well  as  how  to  bring  groups  to  their 
intended  goals. 

L  S  133  Women's  Shotgun  Shooting  1(0,3)  Intro- 
duces basic  shotgun  shooting  skills  and  firearm 
safety.  Topics  include  gun  fitting,  skeet  and  trap 
shooting,  and  gun  and  range  safery.  Course  is 
designed  to  provide  women  a  comfortable  envi- 
ronment in  which  to  learn  the  necessary  skills  to 
participate  in  shotgun  shooting. 

L  S  134  Women's  Hunting  Traditions  1(0,3) 
Students  receive  hands-on  instruction  in  shoot- 
ing sports  and  the  sport  of  hunting.  Students 
are  introduced  to  the  safe  and  responsible  use  of 
firearms  and  archery,  and  learn  how  to  participate 
safely  in  hunting. 

L  S  141  Top  Rope  Climbing  1(0,3)  Basic  rock 
climbing  skills,  including  philosophy,  safety,  knots, 
climbing  techniques,  site  and  supplies  selection,  and 
nature/conservation  issues  are  covered. 

LS  143  Mountain  Biking  1(0,3)  Introduces  the  sport 
of  mountain  biking;  guides  students  on  techniques 
and  procedures  to  plan  and  undertake  rides.  Covers 
both  on-trail  and  ott-trail  bike  mechanics  used  to 
keep  bikes  in  proper  working  order. 

L  S  144  Performance  Cycling  1(0,3)  Provides  aspir- 
ing cyclists  with  all  the  information  necessary  to  be 
safe  and  successful  cyclists.  Students  learn  how  to 
ride  safely  on  open  roadways,  group  riding  skills, 
bike  maintenance,  and  bike  mechanics. 

L  S  145  Camping  and  Backpacking  1(0,3)  Basic 
camping  and  backpacking  skills  including  map  and 
compass  reading,  outdoor  cooking,  camping  hazards 
and  safety,  site  selections,  and  trip  planning. 

L  S  147  Alpine  Skiing  1(0,3)  Basic  downhill  snow- 
skiing  instruction  including  equipment  selection. 
safety,  and  maintenance;  parallel  turns;  edging; 
carved  and  linked  turns;  wedeling;  and  safery 
and  etiquette.  There  is  an  additional  fee  for  this 
course.  Taught  during  Christmas  recess.  (Contact 
the  Department  ot  Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism 
Management  in  October.) 

L  S  149  Snowboarding  1(0,1)  Basic  snowboard- 
ing  instruction  including  equipment  selection; 
safety;  conditioning;  and  skills  such  as  stopping, 
techniques  for  turning,  and  riding  lifts.  There  is 
an  additional  fee  for  this  course.  Taught  during 
Christmas  recess.  (Contact  the  Department  of 
Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism  Management  in 
October.)  May  not  be  taken  concurrently  with 
L  S  147  or  347. 

L  S  156  Riflery  1(0,3)  Introduces  the  basics  of  rifle 
shooting  and  firearm  safety  Students  progress 
from  beginning  rifle  shooting  to  more  advanced 
topics  such  as  reloading,  external  ballistics,  and 
long-range  shooting. 


LS  157  Shotgun  Shooting  1(0,3)  Introduces  student! 
to  basi<  shotgun  shooting  skills  and  tire. inn  safety, 
topics  include  gun  fitting,  i  hokes,  gauges,  ammu- 
nition, m\A  different  shotgun  disciplines  such  as 

skeet,  trap  shooting,  and  sport  mil;  i  lays. 
LS  158  Archerv  1(0,3)  Introduces  students  to  the 
bask    principles  and  skills  ot  archery   and  helps 

them  develop  propei  shooting  form  and  marks 
manship. 

LS  159  Hunting  Traditions  1(0,3)  Bask  ,  b  i 

instruction  in  the  shooting  sports  (shotgun,  rifle, 
and  archery)  and  the  sport  ot  hunting.  Designed  to 

introduce  Students  D0  the  safe  and  responsible  use 
oi  firearms  and  archerv  equipment  and  sate  hunt- 
ing practices.  Students  are  required  to  complete  the 
South  c  larolina  Department  ot  Natural  Resources 
Hunter  Education  certification. 

L  S  161  Turkey  Hunting  1(0,3)  Exposes  students  to 
the  skills,  techniques,  and  history  ot  turkey  hunting. 
Students  learn  gun  and  hunting  safety;  shotgun, 
muzzleloading,  and  archery  hunting  techniques; 
tracking;  and  basic  calling  techniques. 

L  S  164  Whitewater  Kayaking  1(0,3)  Flat-water  and 
whitewater  skills,  techniques,  safety,  rescue,  equip- 
ment selection  and  maintenance,  and  selection 
of  routes/ trips  to  participate  in  basic  white-water 
kayaking.  Preq:  Basic  swimming  skills. 

LS  165  Inland  Kayak  Touring  1(0,3)  Introduction 
to  basic  skills  necessary  for  safe  enjoyment  of  flat- 
water  (non-tidal  waters:  lakes,  slow  moving  rivers) 
kayak  touring.  Students  learn  equipment  selection, 
strokes,  safety,  and  rescue  techniques.  Preq:  Dem- 
onstrated swimming  competence. 

L  S  167  Canoeing  1(0,3)  Basic  instruction  in  the 
nomenclature,  strokes,  and  safety  techniques  in 
canoeing.  Preq:  Basic  swimming  skills. 

L  S  169  Sailing  1(0,1)  Basic  instruction  in  the 
nomenclature,  safety  and  rescue  techniques,  and 
skills  required  to  skipper  sailing  craft.  Preq:  Basic 
swimming  skills. 

L  S  171  Windsurfing  1(0,3)  Basic  windsurfing 
instruction  including  rigging,  launching,  racking, 
jibbing,  rig  and  foot  steering,  safety,  maintenance, 
equipment  selection,  rulesof-the-road,  and  racing 
techniques  are  covered.  Offered  Fall  Break  and 
first  summer  session.  There  is  an  extra  fee  for  this 
course.  Preq:  Ability  to  swim  300  yards  and  tread 
water  tor  five  minutes. 

LS  173  Bass  Fishing  1(0,3)  Provides  basic  knowledge 
and  skills  necessary  to  participate  successfully  in 
bass  fishing. 

LS  175  Fly  Fishing  1(0,3)  Introductory  course  in  the 
techniques  ot  fly-fishing.  Students  learn  casting, 
fly-tying,  and  equipment  selection. 

L  S  176  Beginning  Fly  Tying  1(0,3)  The  art  of  fly 
tying.  Students  learn  basic  fly  tying  techniques 
and  gain  a  knowledge  of  materials  and  tools  used 
in  fly  tying. 

L  S  177  Saltwater  Fly  Tying  1(0,3)  Introduction  to 
tying  flies  for  saltwater  applications  of  fly  fishing. 

L  S  179  Scuba  I  1(0,3)  Teaches  basic  open  water 
diving  techniques;  prepares  students  CO  complete 
requirements  tor  the  open  water  diving  certifica- 
tion. Certifications  are  granted  by  an  internation- 
ally recognized  and  accepted  certifying  agency. 
Preq  Swim  test  required  by  certifying  agency. 
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I  S  183  Introduction  to  Rugby  1(0,3)  Introduces 

students  r,  i  ili<      port  ol   B 

the  game,  rule  ,  and  kills  iu<  h  a  •  it  king, 

l.i  ision  making 
LS  185  Howlmg  l<0, 1)  Ba  iii  in  tructii  mal  program 

l  bowling. 

L  S  187  Friabee  Sports  1(0, 3i  I  ■  h  uses  on  the  rules, 
history,  and  skills  ni  i  i  irticipating  in 

various  fri  bo     ports    Heavy  emphasis  is  placed 

on  1  ltim.it.  Frial ■<  e  and  Friabee  ( ii 'It 
LS  189 Tennis  1(0,3)  Fundament 
rules,  strokes,  and  strategy,  with  ample  opportunity 

ti  II  pr.u  tK  c 
LS  194  Racquetball  l«  skill-,  knowledge 

of  rules,  strategy,  and  I  .ok    strokes. 

LS  195  Intermediate  Racquetball  1(0,3)  Builds  on 
knowledge  gained  in  L  S  194.  Students  learn  ad- 
vanced swing  mechanics,  game  strategy,  and  other 
advanced  skills.  Preq:  L  S  194  or  equivalent  skill. 

LS  196  Introduction  to  Billiards  1(0,3)  Inrrodiu  torv 
course  in  the  history,  rules,  and  skill- 
participate  in  billiards    Students  learn  difl 
types  of  games,  proper  shot  techniques,  and  equip- 
ment selection. 

L  S  198  Golf  1(0,3)  Fundamental  course  stressing 
rules,  strategy,  and  basic  sti 

L  S  199  Intermediate  Golf  1(0,3)  Builds  on  the 
knowledge  gained  in  L  S  198.  Students  learn  to 
apply  rules  to  common  golf  situations,  improve  ball 
striking,  and  course  management.  The  skills  and 
strategies  taught  are  designed  to  improve  existing 
golf  scores.  Preq:  L  S  198  or  equivalent  skill. 

L  S  200  Traditional  Sports  1(0,3)  Introductory 
course  in  the  history,  rules,  and  skills  n< 
to  participate  in  traditional  sports.  Student 
about  and  participate  in  basketball,  volleyball, 
football,  and  softball. 

L  S  202  Field  Hockey  1(0,3)  Introduces  the  funda- 
mental skills,  history,  and  rules  ot  field  hockey. 

LS  203  Lacrosse  1(0,3)  Introduces  the  fundamental 
skills,  history,  and  rules  of  men's  and  women's 
lacrosse. 

L  S  204  Soccer  1(0,3)  Introduces  the  history',  rules, 
and  fundamental  skills  of  soccer. 

L  S  210  Learn  to  Dance  1(0,2)  Students  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  qualities  of  dance,  recognize 
the  importance  of  dance  as  a  leisure  pursuit,  and 
learn  to  dance  to  difference  types  of  music.  Dances 
include  shag,  wait:,  cha-cha,  foxtrot,  as  well  as  cur- 
rent dance  trends. 

LS  211  Introduction  to  Belly  Dance  1(0,2)  Inrroduc- 
es  students  to  the  Middle  Eastern  belly  dance.  In 
addition  to  learning  choreography  and  belly  dance 
skills,  students  are  introduced  to  the  traditions  and 
origins  of  Middle  Eastern  belly  dance. 

LS  214  Modern  Dance  1(0,3  I'  "  I  ICtion  to  mod- 
ern dance  techniques  with  emphasis  on  developing 
the  style  of  movement  and  understanding  the 
dun  e  art  form 

L  S  216  Contra  Dance  1(0,2)  Introduces  students 
to  the  social  dance  of  Contta  Students  learn  the 
origin  and  history  ot  Contra  along  with  the  basic 
dance  sreps  and  styles. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


L  S  218  Ballroom  Dance  1(0,2)  Students  develop  an 
understanding  of  advanced  dance  methods,  learn 
about  dance  at  social  and  competitive  levels,  and 
increase  knowledge  of  a  variety  of  both  smooth  and 
Latin  steps.  Dances  include  tango,  cha-cha,  waltz, 
foxtrot,  and  swing. 

L  S  219  Country  Western  Dance  1(0,2)  Introduces 
traditional  country  western  dance.  Students  learn 
traditional  couples  dances,  line  dances,  and  barn 
dances. 

L  S  220  Shag  1(0,2)  Develops  an  understanding  of 
the  South  Carolina  state  dance,  its  history  and 
impact  on  the  state.  Students  learn  more  advanced 
steps  in  shag,  including  bellyroll,  sugarfoot,  slide 
■step,  tiptoe  up  the  ladder,  pivot,  and  the  thirteen 
steps. 

L  S  221  Intermediate  Shag  Dance  1(0,2)  Builds 
on  skills  learned  in  L  S  220.  Students  improve 
their  ability  to  improvise,  add  style,  and  add 
many  different  moves  to  their  dance  vocabulary. 
Pre*  L  S  220. 

L  S  222  Advanced  Shag  1(0,2)  Exposes  students  to  a 
competition  level  of  shag.  Students  learn  to  break 
down  a  dance  routine  and  to  choreograph  short 
routines.  Preq:  L  S  221. 

L  S  227  Introduction  to  Swing  Dance  1(0,2)  In- 
troduction to  vintage  swing  dance  created  in  the 
1920s- 1950s,  including  Charleston,  Lindy  Hop, 
Jitterbug,  and  optional  acrobatic  moves  used  in 
performance  and  competition. 

L  S  228  Intermediate  Swing  Dance  1(0,2)  Builds 
on  skills  learned  in  L  S  227  by  improving  students' 
ability  to  improvise,  add  style,  musicality,  and  many 
additional  moves  to  add  to  their  dance  vocabulary. 
Preq:  L  S  227. 

L  S  229  Advanced  Swing  Dance  1(0,2)  Focuses  on 
competition  level  and  style  of  swing  dance.  Stu- 
dents learn  to  break  down  and  teach  a  routine  to 
beginners.  Students  also  learn  the  skills  necessary 
to  create  and  choreograph  a  short  routine.  Preq: 
L  S  228  or  consent  of  instructor. 

L  S  231  Bosu  1(0,3)  Introduces  the  group  aerobic 
style  of  Bosu,  which  concentrates  on  physical  stabil- 
ity, core  strength,  and  general  fitness. 

L  S  232  Core  Stability  Training  1(0,3)  Teaches 
fundamentals  of  cote  training.  Students  learn  basic 
anatomy,  proper  strength  training,  and  how  to 
design  a  program  to  fit  their  fitness  goals. 

L  S  233  Aerobic  Dance  1(0,3)  Instruction  in  the 
development  of  skills  for  the  safe  improvement  and 
maintenance  of  cardiovascular  fitness,  flexibility, 
and  muscle  tone  utilizing  dance  movements  and 
techniques. 

L  S  235  Basic  Yoga  1(0,3)  Develops  flexibility, 
strength,  sensitivity,  energy,  and  a  sense  of  relax- 
ation through  the  study  of  basic  yoga  postures, 
conscious  breathing,  and  meditation  techniques. 

L  S  236  Power/Ashtanga  Yoga  1(0,3)  Power/ 
Ashtanga  Yoga  is  a  comprehensive  workout  based 
on  the  Eastern  philosophy  of  K.  Pattabhi.  Students 
learn  the  eight  limbs  of  this  philosophy  and  the  rig- 
orous series  of  postures  that  produce  a  high  power, 
athletic  workout  with  the  purpose  of  detoxifying 
impurities  in  the  body. 


L  S  237  Kripalu  Yoga  1(0,3)  Great  emphasis  is  placed 
on  learning  breath  work  techniques  to  combine 
directly  with  the  various  kripalu  yoga  postures.  The 
goal  is  to  teach  individuals  the  physiological  reac- 
tions produced  by  this  type  of  yoga  in  developing 
and  restoring  health. 

L  S  238  Vinyasa  Fldw  Yoga  1(0,3)  Explores  the  en- 
ergetic, fluid  movement  of  Yoga  postures  in  sync 
with  conscious  breathing.  Students  study  creative 
sequences  using  classical  as  well  as  innovative  and 
advanced  Yoga  postures.  Preq:  L  S  235  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

L  S  242  Meditation  and  Relaxation  1(0,2)  Exposes 
students  to  the  benefits  of  relaxation  and  medita- 
tion techniques.  Students  learn  different  techniques 
used  to  relieve  stress  and  promote  relaxation. 

L  S  245  Pilates  1(0,3)  Study  of  the  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  fundamental  movement  concepts 
of  Pilates. 

L  S  251  Running  and  Jogging  1(0,3)  Introduces 
the  various  components  important  to  improving 
overall  fitness  level  through  a  running  or  jogging 
activity.  Topics  include  proper  stretching  exercises, 
nutrition,  workout  program  design,  and  proper 
running  techniques. 

L  S  258  Self  Defense  1(0,3)  Basic  physical  defense 
that  incorporates  risk  avoidance  and  awareness 
techniques  with  basic  physical  defense  options. 

L  S  264  Aikido  1(0,3)  Introduces  the  modern  Japa- 
nese martial  art  of  Aikido. 

L  S  266  Hapkido  1(0,3)  Introduces  the  fundamen- 
tal skills  and  techniques  of  the  self-defense  based 
Korean  martial  art  of  Hapkido. 

L  S  270  Sports  Officiating  1(0,3)  Practical  study  of 
officiating  for  various  sports.  Includes  studies  and 
practical  application  of  officiating  rules  and  me- 
chanics. Sports  studied  include  football,  basketball, 
softball,  soccer,  and  introductions  to  a  variety  of 
other  team  sports. 

L  S  275  Red  Cross  First  Aid/CPR  1(0,3)  Gives 
students  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to 
prevent,  recognize,  and  provide  basic  care  for 
infants,  children,  and  adults  with  injuries  and 
sudden  illness. 

L  S  276  First  Aid/CPR  for  the  Professional  1(0,2) 
This  American  Red  Cross  CPRAED  for  the  Profes- 
sional Rescuer  course  teaches  those  with  a  duty  to 
act  the  skills  needed  to  respond  appropriately  to 
breathing  cardiac  emergencies,  including  the  use 
of  an  Automated  External  Defibrillator  (AED)  to 
care  for  a  victim  of  cardiac  arrest. 

L  S  277  Lifeguarding  1  (0,3)  Students  gain  the  knowl- 
edge and  skills  to  prevent,  recognize  and  respond 
to  emergencies  and  to  provide  care  for  injuries 
and  sudden  illness.  Upon  course  completion, 
srudents  receive  a  lifeguarding  certification  from 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

L  S  278  Wilderness  First  Aid  1(0,2)  This  American 
Red  Cross  Wilderness  First  Aid  with  Adult  CPR 
course  provides  individuals  involved  with  wilder- 
ness activities  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  pre- 
vent, recognize  and  provide  basic  care  for  injuries 
and  sudden  illness  when  more  advanced  help  is 
not  immediately  available. 


L  S  291  Outdoor  Leadership  1(0,3)  Introduces  the 
skills  necessary  to  lead  others  in  a  backcountry 
environment.  Focus  is  on  wilderness  travel  skills, 
minimum  impact,  group  dynamics,  leadership 
skills  and  decision  making.  Course  also  includes 
certification  in  Wilderness  First  Aid. 

L  S  347  Advanced  Alpine  Skiing  1(0,3)  Advanced 
downhill  snow  skiing  instruction  in  such  tech- 
niques as  mogul  skiing,  check  turns,  free-style, 
and  racing.  There  is  an  additional  fee  for  course. 
Taught  over  Christmas  break.  Credit  is  awarded 
for  spring  semester.  (Contact  Department  of  Parks, 
Recreation  and  Tourism  Management  in  October.) 
Preq:  L  S  147  or  consent  of  instructor. 

L  S  389  Intermediate  Tennis  1(0,3)  Develops  skills 
necessary  to  play  at  a  competitive  level  of  tennis. 
Students  learn  mechanically  sound  tennis  skills, 
court  positioning,  court  movement,  proper  shot 
selection,  and  strategic  insight  into  the  game.  Preq: 
L  S  189  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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R.  D.  Wilmott 

LIB  100  Clemson  Connect  0  Introduction  to  the 
learning  environment  at  Clemson  University.  In- 
cludes instruction  in  information  technology  and 
information  skills.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

LIB  199  Creative  Inquiry— The  Libraries  l-4(  1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  proj- 
ects may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 

LIB  299  Creative  Inquiry— The  Libraries  l-4(  1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  proj- 
ects may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 

LIB  399  Creative  Inquiry-The  Libraries  14(14,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  proj- 
ects may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 

LIB  499  Creative  Inquiry— The  Libraries  14(14,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  proj-  - 
ects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 
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MANAGEMENT 

Professors:  N.  Ralakrishnan,  R.  S.  (.  '.unroll,  W.  B.  I  lartner, 
D.  W.  Grigsby,  V.  Grover,  R.  1 .  LaForge,  T.  1  .  I  eap, 
M.  A.  McKnew,  A.  V.  Roth,  P.  L.  Roth,  V  Sridharan, 
Chair;  Associate  Professors:  L.  D.  Fredendall,  R.  Klein, 
J.  Miller,  R.  L  Purvis,  T.  L  Robbins,  W,  1 1-  Stewari 
Jr.,  J.  R.  Thatcher;  Assistant  Professors:  S.  C.  Ellis, 
P. T.  Gianiodis,  K.  M.  Green,  R.  M.  Henry,  G.  Ozkan, 
R.  Raman,  K.  D.  Scott,  T.  J.  Zagenczyk;  Lecturers: 
K.  D.  Clark,  M.  Cole,  A.  Ellis,  S.  E.  Yoder 

MGT  201,  H201  Principles  of  Management  3(3,0) 
Management's  role  as  a  factor  of  economic  pro 
duction,  Functions  of  management,  principles  of 
organization,  and  behavior  in  organizations. 

MGT  218  Management  Personal  Computer  Ap- 
plications 3(0,6)  Personal  computer  applications 
that  support  managers.  Students  learn  from 
hands-on  work  rather  than  lecture.  To  he  taken 
Pass/Fail  only. 

MGT  297,  H297  Creative  Inquiry— Management 
1-3(1-3,0)  Students  plan,  develop,  and  execute  a 
research  project  related  to  the  field  ot  management 
and  present  their  findings.  The  development  of 
the  project  includes  lectures  about  research  design, 
conduct,  and  data  analysis.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits. 

MGT  305  Economics  of  Transportation  3(3,0)  Top- 
ics include  history  and  structure  of  transportation 
systems  in  the  United  States,  the  nature  of  trans- 
portation costs  and  rates,  transportation  systems  as 
factors  in  industrial  location,  transportation  policy, 
and  transportation's  role  in  national  security.  Preq: 
Junior  standing. 

MGT  (ECON)  306  Managerial  Economics  3(3,0) 
See  ECON  306. 

MGT  307,  H307  Human  Resource  Management 
3(3,0)  Ptinciples,  concepts,  and  techniques  con- 
cerned with  effective  and  efficient  utilization  of 
personnel.  Emphasizes  motivation,  leadership, 
and  human  heha\ior  related  to  employer-employee 
relations.  Topics  include  personnel  recruitment, 
classification,  selection,  training,  development, 
and  performance  evaluation.  Preq:  MTHSC  309 
or  equivalent. 

MGT  310,  H.310  Intermediate  Business  Statistics 
3(3,0)  Quantitative  methods  of  the  management 
scientist  with  applications  to  business  and  indus- 
trial problems.  Topics  include  regression  analysis, 
correlation  analysis,  analysis  of  variance,  sampling, 
and  nonparametric  methods.  Credit  toward  a  de- 
gree will  be  given  for  only  one  of  MGT  310  or  EX 
ST  311.  Preq:  MTHSC  309  or  equivalent. 

MGT  312,  H312  Decision  Models  for  Management 
3(3,0)  Exploration  ot  ways  in  which  management 
science  decision  models  can  help  in  making 
sound  managerial  decisions.  Problem  solving  is 
Excel-based.  Topics  include  linear  programming, 
project  scheduling,  and  simulation.  Preq:  MTHSC 
309  or  equivalent. 


MGT  (E  L  E)  315  New  Venture  Creation  II  II  >,0) 
Second  oi  a  two-part  series  examining  entrepn 
neurship.  Using  opportunity  analysis  developed 
in  MKT  (E  L  E)  314,  course  fix  Uses  on  d< 
and  managing  an  organization  capable  of  effec- 
tively pursuing  the  opportunity.  Ibpics  im  ludi 
organization  strategy  and  design,  startup  capital, 
operations  and  sourcing  issues,  leadership,  team 
building,  and  management  "t  rapid  growth. 
P.o./  MKT  (EL  E)  314. 

MGT  317  Logistics  Management  3(  3,0)  Management 
of  physical  distribution  and  supply  systems  with 
emphasis  on  design  concepts,  cost  determinants, 
and  control.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  318  Management  of  Information  Systems 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  information  systems  con- 
cepts and  applications  in  business.  Topics  include 
software,  hardware,  decision  support  and  knowl- 
edge based  systems,  database,  information  systems 
design  and  implementation,  and  the  management 
of  information  systems.  Preq:  MGT  201  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

MGT  390  Operations  Management  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amines the  role  of  operations  management  in 
both  manufacturing  and  service  organizations. 
Discusses  the  concepts,  tools,  and  techniques  for 
managing  the  operations  function.  Topics  include 
operations  strategy,  design,  planning,  and  control. 
Preq:  MTHSC  309  or  equivalent. 

MGT  398  Internship  in  Management  1-3  Faculty- 
supervised  management  internship  to  give  stu- 
dents learning  opportunities  that  support  their 
classroom  experiences.  Requires  at  least  1  SO 
hours  of  internship  work  per  credit  hour  received. 
Course  enrollment  and  internship  must  occur  in 
the  same  semester.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  three  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass  'Fail  only. 
Preq:  Junior  standing,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  400  Management  of  Organizational  Behav- 
ior 3(3,0)  Provides  management  students  with  a 
framework  for  understanding  how  behavior  within 
business  organizations  is  managed.  Patticular  em- 
phasis is  on  integrating  management  theory  with 
recent  developments  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
w-ith  distinct  management  applications.  Theory, 
research,  and  business  applications  are  considered. 
Preq:  MGT  201. 

MGT  402,  H402  Operations  Planning  and  Con- 
trol 3(3,0)  Managing,  planning,  and  controlling 
production  and  service  operations  emphasizing 
demand  forecasting,  aggregate  planning,  produc- 
tion scheduling,  and  inventory  management.  Preq: 
MGT  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  403  Special  Problems  l-3(  1-3,0)  Students  plan, 
develop,  and  execute  a  research  project  related  to 
the  field  of  management  and  defense  studies.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq 
Senior  standing  in  Industrial  Management  or 
Management,  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  404  Advanced  Statistical  Quality  Control 
3(3,0)  Statistical  quality  control  techniques  as 
applied  to  all  ateas  of  quality  control:  process 
control,  process  capability,  acceptance  sampling, 
and  economic  aspects  of  quality  decisions. 
Preq:  MGT  390. 
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\K  •  I  408  Leu  ( Operations  n  \,Q)  Examines  thi 
of  scientifu  methods  fbi  the  design  of  operating 
systems  fbi  both  manufacturing  and  lervio 

i  i.i  I  emphasis  is  on  the  development  of  the  [byota 
Production  System  fbi  continuous  improvement 
and  the  application  of  the  relevant  techniques 

t.i  the  design  .it  facilities,  jobs,  and  systems.  Pnq 
MGT  390. 
MGT  411  Project  Management  3(3,0)  Examination 

and  application  of  'In-  project  management  body 
of  knowledgi     rhis  consists  of  theory,  tools,  and 

techniques  to  Organize,  plan,  and  control  mdivulu- 

als,  teams,  quality,  and  operations  while  <.  onducting 

a  project.  Preq:  MTFISC  309  or  equivalent. 

MGT  412  Sourcing  and  Supplier  Management 
3(3,0)  Provides  an  understanding  of  the  key  issues 
in  selecting  and  developing  suppliers.  Provides  a 
conceptual  framework  to  understand  purchasing's 
function  within  the  firm  and  its  role  in  supply  chain 
management.  Preq:  MGT  390. 

MGT  414  Statistical  Analysis  3(3,0)  Application 
of  statistics  in  management  decision  making. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  proper  design,  analysis,  and 
interpretation  of  planned  expetiments.  Topics 
include  single  factor  through  fractional  factorial 
experiments.  Preq:  MGT  310  or  equivalent. 

MGT  415,  H415  Business  Strategy  3(3,0)  Capstone 
course  for  seniors.  Various  methods  are  used  in 
analyzing  complex  business  problems,  requiring 
students  to  integrate  their  knowledge  of  all  areas 
of  business.  Student  participation  and  written  and 
oral  communications  are  stressed.  Preq:  FIN  306  or 
311;  MGT  201;  MKT  301;  Senior  standing. 

MGT  416  Management  of  Human  Resources  3(3,0) 
Recent  developments  in  the  management  of  hu- 
man resources  with  emphasis  on  results  of  research 
into  the  motivation,  development  of  potential, 
and  full  utilization  of  the  human  resources.  Preq: 
MGT  307,  400. 

MGT  422  Small  Business  Management  3(3,0)  Study 
of  management  of  the  small  independently  owned 
and  operated  business.  Emphasizes  analyzing  new 
business  opportunities,  planning  and  establishing  a 
growing  concern,  and  managing  the  contemporary 
small  business.  Field  experience  in  consulting  with 
small  businesses  enhances  students'  understanding 
of  the  unique  opportunities  and  problems  of  small 
business  organizations.  Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent 
nt  instructor. 

MGT  423  International  Business  Management 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  theoretical  and  institutional 
complexities  of  international  business  operations. 
Topics  include  exporting,  importing,  foreign  invest- 
ment, multinational  corporations,  and  interna- 
tional pavment  system.  Preq  Junior  standing. 

MGT  424  Global  Supply  Chain  Management  3(3,0) 
Design,  planning,  control,  and  improvement  of 
supply  chains  tor  competing  effectively  in  the 
context  of  global  operations.  Topics  include  supply 
chain  structure  and  configuration,  approaches  to 
intraorganizational  and  inter-firm  integration,  and 
complexities  of  material,  information,  and  cash 
flows  across  international  borders.  Preq:  MGT  390 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


MGT  425  Compensation  Management  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  compensation  employees  seek 
in  exchange  for  their  efforts  and  contributions. 
Topics  include  government  and  union  influences; 
job  content  analysis,  description,  and  evaluation; 
developing  pay  structures;  measuring  and  paying 
for  performance;  employee  benefits;  administration 
of  the  compensation  plan;  executive,  managerial, 
professional,  and  sales.  Preq:  MGT  307,  400. 

MGT  426  Industrial  Traffic  Management  3(3,0) 
Surveys  the  responsibilities  and  functions  of  in- 
dustrial traffic  management  in  manufacturing  and 
distribution.  Emphasizes  the  role  of  the  industrial 
traffic  manager  in  optimizing  the  logistics  system 
of  the  firm  (i.e.,  the  materials  management  ot  its 
inbound  supplies  and  the  distribution  ot  its  fin- 
ished products).  Preq:  MGT  305  or  317. 

MGT  427  Managing  Continuous  Improvement 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  issues  related  to  continuous 
improvement,  including  a  systematic  approach  to 
selecting  improvement  areas,  determining  how  to 
improve,  plan,  and  manage  the  improvement  pro- 
cess. Topics  include  selecting  performance  measure- 
ments, using  teams  to  achieve  breakthrough  change, 
identifying  root  causes  of  problems,  and  developing 
and  implementing  solutions  to  problems.  Preq: 
MGT  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MGT  430  Senior  Seminar  in  Management  3(3,0) 
In-depth  study  of  current  business  topics;  allows 
senior  Management  students  to  relate  their  aca- 
demic studies  to  real-world  problems.  Senior  paper 
is  required.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Senior  standing. 

MGT 431  Employee  Diversity,  Rights,  and  Respon- 
sibilities 3(3,0)  Focuses  on  employee  and  organi- 
zational rights  and  responsibilities.  Topics  include 
various  types  of  discrimination  (race,  sex,  religious, 
national  origin,  age,  and  disability  status);  drug  and 
alcohol  testing;  AIDS  in  the  workplace;  employee 
discipline  and  termination  issues;  privacy  and  safety 
concerns;  and  union  organizing  campaigns.  Preq: 
MGT  307,  400. 

MGT  435  Personnel  Interviewing  3(3,0)  Helps 
students  understand  current  interviewing  theory, 
conduct  an  employment  interview,  and  advise 
their  future  employers  how  to  improve  interviewing 
programs.  Topics  include  job  analysis,  legal  issues, 
types  of  interviews,  and  evaluating  applicants. 
Preq:  MGT  307,  400. 

MGT  436  White-Collar  Crime  3(3,0)  White- 
collar  crime  and  corruption  are  examined  from  a 
managerial  perspective.  Topics  include  financial 
crimes,  crimes  against  consumers,  environmen- 
tal crimes,  acts  of  institutional  corruption,  the 
impact  of  organized  crime  on  legitimate  busi- 
nesses, and  computer  crime.  Preq:  Senior  standing; 
Coreq:  FIN  306. 

MGT  (I  E)  444  Internationa!  Perspectives  in 
Industrial  Management  1-6(1-6,0)  Provides  an 
international  perspective  to  industrial  management 
via  organized  plant  visits  to  businesses  in  a  foreign 
country  and  lectures  by  and  discussions  with  senior 
operations  managers.  Cultural  visits  and  lectures 
are  also  organized  to  provide  a  holistic  perspective 
to  cover  cultural  and  economic  environment  of  the 
host  country.  Students  are  responsible  for  travel 
costs.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


MGT  452  Systems  Analysis  and  Design  3(3,0) 
Follows  the  traditional  systems  development  life 
cycle  (SDLC),  although  alternative  methodologies 
are  also  discussed.  Focuses  on  earlier  phases  of  the 
SDLC,  from  IS  planning  through  specification  of 
structured  requirements  and  on  the  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  tools. used  to  determine  information 
requirements  and  their  unambiguous  documenta- 
tion. Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  454  Systems  Implementation  3(3,0)  Builds 
upon  skills  of  programming,  database,  and  systems 
analysis  and  design  by  involving  students  with  the 
later  phases  of  the  systems  development  life  cycle 
(SDLC).  Students  design  and  develop  a  system 
using  various  platforms.  Focus  is  on  the  logical 
and  physical  system  design.  Prt'ij:  CP  SC  462  or 
equivalent,  MGT  452. 

MGT  455  Emerging  Information  Technology 
Trends  in  Business  3(3,0)  In-depth  study,  through 
case  studies,  readings,  and  hands-on  experience, 
of  emerging  information  technologies  in  and 
across  business  organizations.  Focuses  on  un- 
derstanding, effective  deployment,  and  impact 
of  these  technologies  on  business  outcomes. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  456  Business  Information  Management 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study,  through  case  studies,  read- 
ings, and  hands-on  experience,  ot  decision  support 
systems  and  related  knowledge-based  technologies. 
Focus  is  on  organizational  decision  making  and  its 
data,  information,  and  knowledge-based  support 
systems.  Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MGT  490  Selected  Topics  in  Industrial  Manage- 
ment 3(3,0)  In-depth  examination  of  advanced 
topics  m  Industrial  Management.  Topics  may  vary 
in  keeping  with  developments  in  the  management 
profession  and  interests  of  faculty.  Emphasizes  the 
application  of  these  topics  to  the  production  and 
operations  management  environment.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only 
if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  MGT  402  or 
404  or  408. 

MGT  497,  H497  Creative  Inquiry— Management 
1-3(1-3,0)  Students  plan,  develop,  execute,  and 
direct  a  research  project  related  to  the  field  of  man- 
agement and  present  their  findings.  The  project 
includes  lectures  about  research  design,  conduct, 
and  data  analysis.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits. 

MARKETING 

Professors:  L.  C.  Carlson,  M.  J.  Dorsch,  C.  R.  Duke, 
S.  J.  Grove,  W.  E.  Kilbourne,  G.  M.  Pickett,  Chair; 
M.  A.  Raymond;  Associate  Professors:  T.  L.  Baker, 
R.  Gomes,  C.  D.  Hopkins,  P.  A.  Knowles, 
M.  C.  LaForge,  J.  D.  Mittelstaedt,  J.  N.  Moore;  As- 
sistant Professors:  S.  A.  Jones;  Lecturers:  J.  G.  Gaubert, 
J.  W.  Price 

MKT  298  Creative  Inquiry-Marketing  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  maybe  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits. 
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MKT  301,  H301  Principles  of  Marketing  3(3,0) 
Principles  and  concepts  involved  in  planning, 
pricing,  promoting,  and  distributing  of  goods  and 
services.  Preq;  ECON  200  or  21 1  or  212;  sophomore 
standing. 

MKT  302  Consumer  Behavior  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  selected  individual  and  group  behavioral 
science  concepts  and  their  application  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  consumer  decision  making.  Preq: 
MKT  301. 

MKT  (E  L  E)  314  New  Venture  Creation  I  3(3,0) 
First  in  a  two-part  series  that  continues  with  MGT 
(E  L  E)  315  assessing  entrepreneurial  opportuni- 
ties. Focuses  on  creativity,  idea  generation,  market 
opportunity  analysis,  strategy,  and  methods  of 
entry.  Opportunity  analysis  may  be  developed 
into  a  hill  new  venture  plan  in  MGT  (E  L  E)  315. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 

MKT  321  Sports  Marketing  3(3,0)  Exploration  of 
the  essentials  of  effective  sports  marketing.  Top- 
ics include  application  of  marketing  principles 
in  the  sports  area,  licensing  issues,  sponsorships 
and  endorsements,  stadium  and  arena  marketing, 
broadcasting  and  media  considerations,  public 
policy  and  sports,  and  unique  marketing  challenges 
for  sport  specific  products  (football,  basketball, 
baseball,  motorsports,  etc.)  Preq:  MKT  301  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MKTH390  Junior  Honors  Research  1(1,0)  Students 
select  and  complete  a  research  project  approved  by 
a  faculty  advisor,  in  conjunction  with  an  approved 
three-credit  marketing  course  (other  than  MKT 
301,  H  301,  or  431).  Students  are  expected  to  display 
a  command  of  marketing  theory  and  an  ability  to 
apply  theory  to  their  research.  Preq:  MKT  301  or 
H301,  membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College, 
consent  of  faculty  member  supervising  research. 

MKT  398  Creative  Inquiry-Marketing  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits. 

MKT  399  Marketing  Internship  3(0,9)  Pre-planned, 
preapproved,  faculty-supervised  marketing  intern- 
ships. Credit  will  only  be  given  for  internships  of  at 
least  ten  full-time,  consecutive  weeks  with  the  same 
internship  provider.  Restricted  to  students  with  a 
major  in  Marketing.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  MKT  301  and  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  420  Professional  Selling  3(3,0)  Current 
theories  about  the  selling  of  goods  and  services  to 
organizational  buyers  in  the  context  of  long-term 
relationships.  Role  playing,  video-taped  presenta- 
tions, and  other  techniques  are  generally  employed 
to  enhance  interpersonal  communication  skills. 
Preq:  Junior  standing,  MKT  301. 

MKT  423,  623  Promotional  Strategy  3(3,0)  Empha- 
sizes promotion  as  the  communication  function  of 
marketing.  Attention  is  given  to  communication- 
theory  and  promotion's  relation  to  mass  and 
interpersonal  communication.  Factors  affecting 
promotional  decision-making  process  are  explored, 
and  promotion  as  a  competitive  tool  is  examined. 
Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 


■  Instrut  tion 


MKT424  Sales  Management  3(  3,0)  i  omprehensive 
examination  of  the  planning,  implementation, 
.mil  control  ot  prott-sMon.il  sales  organizations 
/V(/:  MKT  301  and  420  or  consent  of  instructoi 

MKT  425  Retail  Management  3(  \,0)  Retailing  is 
studied  from  .\  decisionmaking  approach,  topics 
include  target  market  analysis,  location  analysis, 
merchandising,  human  resources,  pricing  and 
promotion.  /Vi/:  MKT  301  and  420,  or  consent 
of  instructor, 

MKT  426  Business-to-Business  Marketing  M  3,0) 
Study  and  analysis  ot  rho  unique  aspects  of 
marketing  goods  and  services  to  organizational 
buyers  rather  than  household  consumers  Em 
phasis  is  on  developing  strategic  responses  to 
market  opportunities  given  competitive  behavior. 

Pre,/:  MKT  )01  or  consent  ot  instructor, 

MKT  427,  627  International  Marketing  M  3,0) 
Study  of  marketing  from  the  international  point 
of  view.  Emphasis  is  on  the  necessary  modification 
ot  marketing  thinking  and  practice  tor  foreign  mar- 
kets due  to  individual  environmental  differences. 
Pro,:  MKT  301. 

MKT  428,  628  Services  Marketing  3(3,0)  Explore- 
tion  and  study  of  the  nature  of  service  organiza- 
tions and  the  principles  that  guide  the  marketing 
of  their  products.  Emphasis  is  on  a  marketing  mix 
that  is  fundamentally  different  than  that  found 
m  traditional  goods  marketing.  Preq:  MKT  301  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  429,  629  Public  and  Nonprofit  Marketing 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  role  and  application  of  mar- 
keting in  public  and  nonprofit  settings,  hocuses 
on  a  conceptual  understanding  ot  the  marketing 
discipline  and  marketing  processes  and  shows  how 
basic  concepts  and  principles  ot  marketing  are 
applicable  to  public  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Preq:  MKT  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  430,  630  Marketing  Product  Management 
3(3,0)  Management  of  the  firm's  product  or  sen  u  e 
offerings.  Topics  include  new  product  screening, 
evaluation,  and  development;  product  line  and  mix 
analysis,  abandonment  decisions,  brand  manager's 
role,  new  product  development  department,  and 
others.  Emphasis  is  on  decision  making.  Preq:  MGT 
310,  MKT  301;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MKT  431  Marketing  Research  3(3,0)  Research  used 
in  marketing  decision  making.  Emphasizes  methods 
and  techniques  used  in  planning,  collection,  pro- 
cessing,  and  utilizing  information.  Topics  include 
research  design,  sources  of  information,  question- 
naire design,  sampling,  data  collection,  and  data 
analysis.  Pro).  Marketing  major;  MGT  310;  MKT 
J01;MTHSC  309  or  equivalent 

MKT  433  Sport  Marketing  Strategy  3(3,0)  Pro 
\  ides  students  with  basic  knowledge  about  brand 
management  as  it  applies  to  sport.  Addresses  basic 
principles  and  guiding  precepts  ot  how  sport-based 
organizations  build  strong  brands.  Preq:  MKT  321 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


MKT  434  Sport  Promotion    l(  3,0l   I  mphasiztt  the 

ptoinotion.il  tun,  i i    port    b  ipit    in,  In di 

sponsorship, developing  median  lationships,end  n  i 
ments,  promotion  objective  setting  and  bud 
media  planning  and  scheduling,  and  utilizing  the 
tools  of  promotion  within  a  sport  context  Integrand 
Marketing  (  ommunication  pu  tvides  the  theoretu  al 
and  managerial  framework  for  how  these  factoi  an 
utilized  optimally  Preq  MKT  321,423. 

MKT  445  Advertising  Strategy  1(3,0)  \dverti  ing 
strategy  emphasizing  knowledge  of  target  audi 

ences,  along  with  the  messages  to  coram cati 

eit, ,  tively  with  them.  Foundation    ini  lude  know- 
ing, motivating,  and  changing  behaviot  of  target 
audience.  Issues  include  models  for  decision 
tor  promotion,  and  integrated  advertising  plans 
IV,,  Mkl  301. 

MK  1  445  Macromarketing  3(  3,0)  Examines  the  rela- 
tionship between  marketing  and  so,  iet\,  focusingon 
the  social  impi,  i  i a  marketing  practices,  topics  in- 
clude tec  hnologv,  ethics,  materialism,  globalization, 
environmental  sustainability,  and  the  political  and 
economic  philosophy  underlying  marketing.  (  bourse 
is  multidisciplinary  and  uses  a  variety  of  readings  to 
covei  each  topi<  ana   Preq:  MKT  "301  and  junior 

standing,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

MKT  450  Strategic  Marketing  Management  3(3,0) 
Application  of  marketing  constructs  in  analyzing  and 
solving  marketing  problems.  Emphasizes  informa- 
tion systems,  data  analysis,  and  critical-thinking  skills 
in  solving  marketing  problems  in  a  wide  range  of 
managerial  decision  areas,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  new  product  development,  pricing,  advertising, 
personal  selling,  (  hannels,  and  international  market- 
ing. Preq:  Marketing  major,  MKT  301,  six  credits  of 
400-Ievel  marketing  courses. 

MKT  H490  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Research  3(  3,0) 
Students,  in  consultation  with  a  Marketing  fac- 
ulty member,  choose  a  topic  tor  the  honors  thesis 
and  produce  a  research  proposal  that  unolves  an 
imaginative  approach  to  the  subject,  a  sufficient 
literature  review,  a  comprehensive  introduction 
to  the  research  topic,  and  a  detailed  research  plan. 
Preq:  MKT  H 390. 

MKT  H491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Writing  and 
Presentation  3(3,0)  Students  implement  their 
research  plans,  write  up  their  reports,  and  present 
m\^\  defend  theit  Senior  Honors  Theses  to  an 
audience  ot  Marketing  faculty,  Honors  students, 
and  invited  others.  Preq    MKT  H490. 

MKT  495,  695  Selected  Topics  3(3,0)  In-depth 
examination  of  timely  topics  in  marketing.  May  be 
repeated  tor  credit,  but  only  it  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq  MK  I~  301  or  consent  of  instrut  b  >i 

MKT  498  Creative  Inquiry-Marketing  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  ticiiltv  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
iiic|iurv  proicc  rs  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange 
ments  with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration,  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 

s|\  credits. 

MKT  499  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
readings  or  independent  research  in  selected  market- 
ing a  teas.  Topic  s  must  In-  selected  and  proposed  by 
student.  Proposals  must  be  approved  by  instructor. 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  three  credits. 
Preq:  MK!    501  and  consent  ot  instructor 
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MATERIALS SCIENC  BAND 
ENGINEERING 

MS&  I     101   Materials    leehnologviiilvervd.lv   lite 

li  3,0)  Inn,  >cliis  es  print  iplet  i  »f  materi  tl 
belied  rudenta  learn  how   to  make 

intelligent  (  hi  ii  veryday  n  tl 

devices  and  present  theii  informi  1  opinions 
through  class  discussii  involv- 

nil  h   ' 

In  lining,  and  n.u.ote  c  hnology. 

MS&  1-251  Materials  Science  and  Engineering  Port- 
folio I   1(1,0)  Introduces  sin  I,  hi    to  '1" 
of  self  pao  d  profea  tonal  li  w  lopment  throughout 
their  plana  of  study    I  ach  rtudeni  is  assigned  a 
t.H  ulty  member  to  act  as  mi  i  I  visor.  Preq 

(  onsent  of  instrui  I 

MS&E  324  Statistics  tor  Materials  Science  and 
Engineering  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  statistics  with 
particular  applil  Ition  to  the-  material  industry 
Covers   measures  ot   central  value    and   variation. 

prol  ability,  the  normal  cur  I  hypotheses, 

elementary  correlation,  and  re  gression.  Pro)  5 
more  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MS&E  450  Materials  Science  and  Engineering  Port- 
folio 2(2,0)  Students  working  in  groups  pre  - 

diSCUSS  pta<  tic  al.  ethical,  Safety,  and  busini  SS  topics 

in  the  polymer  and  textile-  industries.  Students  are 
required  to  complete  their  electrons  portf 

be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

MS&E  451   Materials  Science  and  Engineering 
Portfolio  II   1(1,0)  Student  continues  sell 
professional  development  throughout  the  re^r  of 
his/her  plan  of  study  by  working  with  the  faculty 
member  assigned  to  act  a  ind  advisor. 

Preq:  MS&E  251  and  e,  ■  tructor. 

MS&E  491  Undergraduate  Research  1-3(0,2-6) 
Investigation  of  a  typical  materials 
engineering  problem  under  the-  direct  supervision 
of  a  faculty  member.  After  completing  the  research. 
students  prepare  a  formal  written  and  oral  report 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCES 

Professors:  W.  P.  Adams,  J.  R.  Brannan,  N.  J.  Calkin, 

C.  L.  Cox,  V.  J.  Ervin,  X.  Gao,  R.  E.  Jamison. 
P.  C.  Kiessler,  K.  B.  Kulasekera.R.  B.  Lund, 
W.  F.  Moss   III,   D.   R.  Shier.R.   1  .  Tavlor.  Crui.r; 

D.  D.  Warner,  M  M  Wiecek;  Associate  Professors: 
C.  M.  Gallagher,  S.  L.  Ganter,  K.  L.  James, 

E.  W.  Jenkins,  T.  R.  Khan.  II  K  Lee,  H  Maharaj, 
G  I  . Matthews, C.  Park, J.  K.  Peterson, M.J  Saltzman, 
C.  I..  Williams;  Assistant  Professors    P    M    Ambrose. 

I  Brown,  E.  S.  Dimirrova,  B.  H.  Fralix,  I  A  II,  iffacker, 

II  Kenvin.M.  Mac.iule-v.il  R  M.uMillan.M  1  Vhmoll. 
H.  Maharaj,  I  Medlock,  L.  Rebholz,  S.  Sun.  "> 
F.X.Vera,H.Xue,J.R.Yoon;SeniorLectinen 
M.E.CawvKxI.TA.JohnseMi.^  A.Prevost,D  M.Simms; 
Lecturers:  J.  E.  Cottingham,  R.  E.  Davidson, 
C.A  Davis, E. Gallagher, A  \.Guest,M  LHannaJr., 
L  A.  Kinard,  M.  Z.  Krohn.J.  M  Lamb,  1  I.  M  I 

P  \  Moss.  |.  R.  Newton,  I  F.  Patron.  M  V  Reba. 
M.   Rie>s  Adams,   |      |     s,|lu^,  \V    |V  Staufel 

A.  K.  Stoddard,  I.  C.   Peitloff,  I    Van  Dyken, 

S.  E.  Walker;  Visiting  Professors:  J.  D.  Fultc  m,W.J  I 
Visiting  Associate  Pro/essor  P  M.  I  iirbairn;  V  isi  ting  Assis- 
tant Professors:  E.  H.  Breazel,  M.  1  Krohn.  I   B  I 
B   A  \ovick,  1.  Y.  Vikt 


Courses  of  Instruction 


MTHSC  101  Essential  Mathematics  for  the  In- 
formed Society  3(3,0)  Topics  include  logic  and 
computers,  probability  and  statistics,  and  financial 
mathematics.  Specific  topics  include  Boolean  al- 
gebra, digital  data  formats,  randomness,  graphical 
representation  of  data,  inference  and  estimation; 
interest,  annuities,  and  amortization.  Not  open  to 
students  who  have  received  credit  for  MTHSC  301, 
302,  309,  or  EX  ST  301.  Preq:  Satisfactory  score 
on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or 
consent  of  department. 

MTHSC  102  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Analy- 
sis 3(3,0)  Intuitive  approach  to  the  concepts  and 
applications  of  calculus.  Topics  include  functions 
and  graphing,  differentiation,  and  integration.  Ap- 
plications from  social,  biological,  and  management 
sciences  are  presented.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  received  credit  for  MTHSC  106.  Preq:  Satisfac- 
tory score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement 
Test  or  consent  of  department. 

MTHSC  103  Elementary  Functions  3(2,2)  Gateway 
course  for  MTHSC  106.  Comprehensive  treatment 
of  functions  and  analytic  geometry  with  applica- 
tions including  polynomial,  rational,  algebraic, 
exponential,  logarithmic,  and  trigonometric  func- 
tions. Not  open  to  students  who  have  teceived 
credit  for  MTHSC  105.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail 
only.  Preq:  MTHSC  104  or  satisfactory  score  on  the 
Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test. 

MTHSC  104  Precalculus  and  Introductory  Dif- 
ferential Calculus  4(4,0)  Relevant  precalculus  and 
algebra  review,  limits,  continuity  and  introduc- 
tion to  differential  calculus.  The  combination  of 
MTHSC  104  and  MTHSC  107  covers  the  same 
calculus  material  as  MTHSC  106.  MTHSC  104 
alone  cannot  be  substituted  for  any  calculus  course. 
To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  received  credit  for  MTHSC  106.  Preq: 
MTHSC  103,  105,  199,  or  satisfactory  score  on 
Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  consent 
of  department. 

MTHSC  105  Precalculus  5(4,2)  Extensive  treatment 
of  topics  chosen  to  prepare  students  for  the  study 
of  calculus.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  polynomial, 
rational,  exponential,  logarithmic,  and  trigonomet- 
ric functions  and  their  graphs,  as  well  as  basic  and 
analytic  trigonometry.  Students  who  have  received 
credit  for  any  other  mathematical  sciences  course 
will  not  be  allowed  to  enroll  in  or  receive  credit  tor 
MTHSC  105.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

MTHSC  106,  H106  Calculus  of  One  Variable  I 
4(4,0)  Topics  include  analytic  geometry,  introduc- 
tion to  derivatives,  computation  and  application 
of  derivatives,  integrals,  exponential  and  logarithm 
functions.  Preq:  MTHSC  103  or  105  or  satisfactory 
score  on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test 
or  consent  of  department. 

MTHSC  107  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
4(4,0)  Continuation  of  MTHSC  104.  Successful 
completion  of  MTHSC  104  and  MTHSC  107 
is  equivalent  to  the  completion  of  MTHSC  106. 
Continuation  of  differential  calculus  and  an  intro- 
duction to  integral  calculus.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  received  credit  for  MTHSC  106. Preq: 
MTHSC  104. 


MTHSC  108,  H108  Calculus  of  One  Variable  II 

4(4,0)  Topics  include  transcendental  functions, 
applications  of  integration,  integration  techniques, 
indeterminate  forms,  improper  integrals,  paramet- 
ric equations,  polar  coordinates,  and  infinite  series. 
Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  109  Co-Calculus  II  1(0,2)  Recitation  style 
course  to  accompany  MTHSC  108.  Reinforces 
precalculus  and  calculus  topics  covered  in  MTHSC 
108  and  provides  additional  instruction  and 
practice.  Recommendations  are  made  to  students 
based  on  their  scores  on  a  Calculus  Basic  Skills 
Quiz,  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 
Preq:  Concurrent  enrollment  in  MTHSC  108. 

MTHSC  111  Calculus  II  for  Biologists  4(4,0)  Se- 
lected topics  from  integral  calculus,  eigenvalues  and 
eigenvectors  of  matrices  and  differential  equations 
are  used  to  encourage  the  use  of  mathematics, 
computational  tool  and  biological  science  in  the 
study  of  relevant  biological  models.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  MTHSC  108 
and  MTHSC  111.  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  115  Contemporary  Mathematics  for 
Elementary  School  Teachers  1  3(3,0)  Coopera- 
tive learning  groups,  manipulatives,  and  concrete 
models  are  used  to  demonstrate  logical  reasoning, 
problem-solving  strategies,  sets  and  their  opera- 
tions, numeration  systems,  properties  and  opera- 
tions of  whole  numbers,  number  theory,  prime  and 
composite  numbers,  divisibility,  common  factors 
and  multiples.  Open  to  Elementary,  Early  Child- 
hood, and  Special  Education  majors  only.  Preq: 
MTHSC  104  or  satisfactory  score  on  the  Clemson 
Mathematics  Placement  Test. 

MTHSC  116  Contemporary  Mathematics  for  El- 
ementary School  Teachers  II  3(3,0)  Continuation 
of  MTHSC  115.  Manipulatives  and  concrete  models 
are  used  for  properties,  operations,  and  problem 
solving  for  integers,  elementary  fractions,  rational 
numbers,  and  real  numbers.  Selected  topics  in  statis- 
tics and  probability  are  introduced  with  a  hands-on 
approach  to  learning.  Restricted  to  Elementary,  Early 
Childhood,  and  Special  Education  majors.  Preq: 
MTHSC  115  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  1 17  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers  I  3(2,2)  Problem-solving  strategies, 
logic,  algebraic  thinking,  sets,  relations,  functions, 
numeration  systems,  whole  numbers,  integers, 
number  theory,  fractions,  decimals,  applications 
of  percent,  real  numbers  with  their  computa- 
tional algorithms  and  properties  are  explored. 
Content,  according  to  state  standards,  is  taught 
with  appropriate  methodology  for  teaching  K-6. 
Preq:  MTHSC  101. 

MTHSC  118  Mathematics  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers  II  3(2,2)  Simple  probability  and  de- 
scriptive statistics  are  reviewed.  Two-  and  three- 
dimensional  geometry  including  polygons, 
polyhedra  and  their  properties;  congruence, 
similarity,  and  constructions;  coordinate  sys- 
tem; standatd  measurement,  area,  surface  area, 
volume;  and  motion  geometry  are  explored. 
Content,  according  to  State  standards,  is  taught 
with  appropriate  methodology  for  teaching  K-6. 
Preq:  MTHSC  117. 


MTHSC  119  Introduction  to  Discrete  Methods 

3(3,0)  Topics  normally  include  elementary  logic 
and  methods  of  proof;  sets,  functions,  and  rela- 
tions; graphs  and  trees;  combinatorial  circuits  and 
Boolean  algebra.  Preq:  Satisfactory  score  on  the 
Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or  consent 
of  department. 

MTHSC  129  Problem  Solving  in  Discrete  Mathemat- 
ics 3(2,2)  Ptoblem-solving  approach  to  learning 
mathematics  is  applied  to  topics  in  modern  discrete 
mathematics.  Typical  selection  of  topics  includes 
logic  and  proof,  sets,  relations,  functions,  mathemati- 
cal induction,  graphs  and  trees,  counting  techniques, 
recurrence  equations.  For  Bachelor  of  Science  and 
Bachelor  of  Arts  majors  in  Mathematical  Sciences 
only.  Credit  may  not  be  received  for  both  MTHSC 
119  and  129.  Preq:  MTHSC  106. 

MTHSC  199  Problem  Solving  in  Mathematics  3(2,2) 
Functions  and  graphs,  mathematical  modeling,  and 
applications.  Applications  from  management  and 
life  and  social  sciences  are  presented.  Specific  topics 
include  linear,  quadratic,  polynomial,  exponential, 
and  logarithmic  functions  with  emphasis  on  prob- 
lem solving.  Students  who  have  received  credit  fot 
any  other  mathematical  sciences  course  will  not  be 
allowed  to  enroll  in  or  receive  credit  for  MTHSC 
199.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

MTHSC  203  Elementary  Statistical  Inference 
3(3,0)  Data-based  course  in  statistical  methodol- 
ogy: collecting  and  summarizing  data,  the  normal 
distribution,  one  and  two  sample  inference  on 
means  and  proportions,  simple  linear  regression, 
analysis  of  categorical  data.  May  not  be  taken  for 
credit  by  students  who  have  passed  MTHSC  301, 
302,  309,  or  EX  ST  301.  Preq:  Satisfactory  score 
on  the  Clemson  Mathematics  Placement  Test  or 
MTHSC  101  or  consent  of  department. 

MTHSC  206,  H206  Calculus  of  Several  Variables 
4(4,0)  Topics  include  real  valued  functions  of 
several  variables,  multiple  integration,  differential 
calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables,  vector 
field  theory.  Preq:  MTHSC  108. 

MTHSC  207  Multivariate  Calculus  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  the  calculus  of  several  variables, 
differential  calculus  and  optimization  of  several 
variables,  multiple  integrals.  Topics  from  the  man- 
agement sciences  are  used  to  illustrate  the  above 
concepts.  May  not  be  taken  by  students  who  have 
passed  MTHSC  206.  Preq:  MTHSC  102,  or  106 
with  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  208,  H208  Introduction  to  Ordinary 
Differential  Equations  4(4,0)  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  differential  equations  and  their  application 
to  physical  problems.  Topics  include  exact,  series, 
and  numerical  solutions;  solutions  by  means  of 
Laplace  transforms;  and  solutions  of  systems  of 
differential  equations.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  210  Applied  Matrix  Algebra  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  the  basic  principles  of  matrix  algebra 
with  applications  to  the  behaviotal  and  managerial 
sciences.  Major  areas  of  application  include  linear 
programming,  directed  graphs,  and  game  theory. - 
Preq:  MTHSC  101  and  102  or  106. 

MTHSC  216  Geometry  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers  3(3,0)  Informal  treatment  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  geometry.  Open  to  Elementary,  Early 
Childhood,  and  Special  Education  majors  only. 
Preq:  MTHSC  116  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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MTHSC  1 II  Mathematics  of  Life  Insurance  5<  »,0) 
Introduction  to  basic  mathematic  s  oi  finani  e  and 
life  insurance.  Topics  include  compound  interest, 
annuities  certain,  mortality  tables,  life  annuities, 
net  premiums,  net  level  reserves,  modified  reserves, 
nonforfeiture  values,  and  dividends, 

MTHSC  250  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences 1(1,0)  Introduction  to  areas  of  study,  degree 
options,  career  choices,  and  protessnMi.il  develop 
ment  in  mathematical  sciences.  ln<  ludes  guidelines 
and  requirements  tor  portfolio  development  and 
an  introdui  tion  to  ethic  al  issues, 

MTHSC  299  Creative  Inquiry— Mathematical  Sci- 
ences 1-3(1-3,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue 
scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These 
creative  inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary. 
Arrangements  with  mentors  must  be  established 
prior  to  registration,  Maybe  repeated  fora  maximum 
of  three  credits 

MTHSC  301,  H301  Statistical  Methods  1  3(3,0) 
Principal  topics  include  collecting  and  summariz- 
ing data,  probability  distributions,  inferences  about 
central  values  and  variation,  analysis  of  categorical 
data,  simple  linear  regression,  basis  experimental 
designs,  and  the  analysis  ot  variance.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  tor  only  one  of  MTHSC. 
501,  302,  309,  EX  ST  301.  Preq:  MTHSC  106  or 
207  or  210. 

MTHSC  302  Statistics  for  Science  and  Engineering 
3(3,0)  Methodology  tor  collecting,  organizing,  and 
interpreting  data.  Topics  include  understanding 
variability,  graphical  and  numerical  summariza- 
tion of  data,  introductory  probability,  normal  and 
related  distributions,  statistical  inference,  experi- 
mental design,  simple  linear  regression.  Statistical 
microcomputer  software  is  used.  Credit  toward  a 
degree  will  be  given  tor  only  one  of  EX  ST  301, 
MTHSC  301,  302,  309.  Preq:  MTHSC  20b. 

MTHSC  308  College  Geometry  5(3,0)  Theorems 
and  concepts  more  advanced  than  those  of  high 
school  geometry.  Treatment  of  the  various  proper- 
ties of  the  triangle,  including  the  notable  points, 
lines,  and  circles  associated  with  it.  Preq:  MTHSC 
106. 

MTHSC  309  Introductory  Business  Statistics  5(5,0) 
Introductory  probability  and  statistics  tor  business 
students,  particularly  those  who  will  take  MCT  510. 
Topics  include  descriptive  statistics,  probability, 
expectations,  binomial,  normal,  sampling  distribu- 
tions, one  and  two  sample  estimation  and  testing. 
Credit  toward  a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of 
EX  ST  301,  MTHSC  501,  302,  509.  Preq:  MTHSC 
106  or  207  or  210. 

MTHSC  511,  H3U  Linear  Algebra  3(3,0)  Intro 
duction  to  the  algebra  of  matrices,  vector  spaces, 
polynomials,  and  linear  transformations.  Preq: 
MTHSC  108  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  360  Intermediate  Mathematical  Com- 
puting 5(5,0)  Intermediate-level  introduction 
in  using  computers  to  solve  problems  in  the 
mathematical  sciences.  Fundamental  concepts  ,  >t 
procedural  programming  including  flow  control, 
modular  construction,  primitive  data  structures, 
recursion,  and  graphics  are  applied  to  problems 
in  applied  mathematics,  probability,  statistics, 
discrete  mathematics,  and  operations  research. 
Preq  MTHSC  108. 


MTHSC    165  Numerical  Methods  foi  Engineers 

(i  5,0)  Application  of  unde  rgi  iduat thi  matii  i 

and  bask  engineering  principles  with  empl 

numerical  methods,  computet  programmii 

the  use  ot  mathematical  soffwan  packages  in  the 

olutionofeng g  problems  Preq  ENGR 141 

oi  i oik  intent  enn illment;  M  1 1  lS( 

MTHSC    IMS:    Honors  Seminar    1(1,0)    Weekly 

seminal  to  prepare    students  in  Departmental 
I  lonors  Pn  igram  foi  inde|  i 
At  the  end  ot  the  second  semester,  each  student 
must  haw  identified  a  research  topic  and  a  fat  ulty 

advisor.   Ma\    be  repeated  toi   a   maximum  of  two 

credits  Preq  |uniot  standing  in  departmental 
honors  program 
MTHSC  599  Creative  Inquiry— Mathematical  Sci- 
ences 1-5(1-5,0)  lii  consultation  with  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue 
scholarly  activities  individually  01  in  teams.  These 
i  native  inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary. 

Arrangements  with  mentors  must  be  established 
prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum 
of  three  (  reditS 

MTHSC  400,  H400,  600  Theory  of  Probabil- 
ity 5(5,0)  Principal  topics  include  combinato- 
rial theory,  probability  axioms,  random  variables, 
expected  values;  special  discrete  and  continuous 

distributions,  jo'intiy  distributed  random  variables, 

correlation,  conditional  expectation,  law  of  large 
numbers,  central  limit  theorem.  Preq:  MT1  ISC  206 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

MTHSC  405,  H403,  603  Introduction  to  Statistical 
Theory  5(5,01  Principal  topics  include  sampling 
d  1st  1 1  bur  ions,  point  and  interval  estimation,  maxi- 
mum likelihood  estimators,  method  of  moments, 
least  squares  estimators,  tests  of  hypotheses,  likeli- 
hood ratio  methods,  regression  and  correlation 
analysis,  introduction  to  analysis  of  variance.  Preq: 
MTHSC  400  or  equivalent. 

MTHSC  405, 605  Statistical  Theory  and  Methods  II 
5(  5,0)  Principal  topics  include  simple  linear  regres 
sion,  multiple  regression  and  correlatiorTanalysis, 
one-way  analysis  of  variance,  multiple  comparison, 
multifactor  analysis  of  variance,  experimental 
design.  Computation  and  interpretation  of  results 
are  facilitated  through  use  of  statistical  computer 
packages.  Preq  MTHSC  VI. 

MTHSC  406,  606  Sampling  Theory  and  Methods 
5(5,0)  Probability-based  treatment  of  sampling 
methodology.  Theory  and  application  of  estim  itii  m 
techniques  are  treated  using  simple  and  stratified 
random  sampling,  i  lustei  sampling,  and  systematic 
sampling.  Preq:  MTHSC'  502  and  400.  or  consent 
of  instruct,  .i 

MTHSC  407,  607  Regression  and  Time-Series 
Analysis  3(3,0)  Theory  and  application  of  the 
regression  and  time  scries  Approaches  to  empiri- 
cal model  building  and  data  analysis  are  treated. 
i  omputation  .\nd  interpretation  of  results  .ire 
fac  ilitated  through  the  use  of  interactive  statistical 
packages  Preq:  MTHSC  502,  Jll,  401 
of  instructor. 

MTHSC  40S,  60S  Topics  in  Geometry  5(5,0)  In 
traduction  to  topics  in  special  geometries  which 
include  non-Euclidean  space  concepts  such  as 
projective  geometry,  finite  geometries,  and  intuitive 
elementary  topology.  Brief  introduction  to  vectoi 
geometry.  Preq  MTHSC  206 


Mlllst   410Numbei   Theory  1(3,0)  Introduction 

ti  i  the  'tv  ■  .i  integi  i    and  related  numl  •  i 
I    i  i      in.  lude  !.  i  mi  nt    prim  ipli 

of  m  itl n  m. ui>  al  induction     li\  i  il  ility,  primi 
retic  funi  tii  ins,  primitive 
|u.i  It  in  ph  intine  equa 

tion     Pn  ./Mill1 

MTHSC  412,  H412,  612  Introduction  to  Modern 
Vlgebra   *'  \,0)  Inrroduc  tion  to  the 

llgi  lii      I     |  i       ini  lu  I.    tl nl  ,i     ystl  m   and 

the  elet  and  fields. 

Preq  MTHS<    511. 
Ml  list.    419,  H419,  619  Discrete  Mathematical 
Structures  I  ){  5,0)  Applies  theoretic  d 

sets,  ti i in.  tions,  binary  relat 

itional  logi  ips,  groups, 

homomorphisms,  and  permutation  group- 1 

nd  design,  words  over  a  finite 

alphabet  ind  cot 

ither  communic  atii  in  orcc  imputi  i  pn 
Preq:  MTHSC  511. 
MTHSC  430  Actuarial  Science  Seminar  I  1(1,0) 

IV  I  lem-solving  seminar  to  ]  I  idents 

foi  the   v...  i.  ty  i  if   V  tuai  ii      I  xam  P  or  the  (  ■<■ 
sualtv    V  i  iety's  Exam  I  (Probability), 

M  1 1  ls>    400 oro  insent  of  instruc  b 

MTHSC  431  Theory  of  Interest   i    l,<  |  rehen- 

sive  treatment  of  the  theory  of  interest  including 
ti.  mi  a  calculus  1  tinuous  viewpi  lint  Tb| 

us  include  simple  and  compound  interest  and 
discount,  nominal  and  effective  rates,  t 
interest,  1  asii   at  uities,  yield  rates. 

amortization  and  sinking  hinds,  and  applica- 
tions to  bonds,  mortgages,  and  other  securities. 
Preq:  MTHSC  206. 
MTHSC  432  Actuarial  Science  Seminar  II  1(1,0) 

Problem-solving  seminar  to  prepare  students   tor 

the  Society  of  Actuaries'  Exam  FM  or  the  Casualty 
Actuarial  Society's  1  xam  1  (binani.ial  Mathemat- 
ics). Preq:  MTHSC  431. 
MTHSC  4  54,  654  Advanced  Engineering  Math 
ematics  5(5,0)  Fourier  series.  Laplace  and  Fourier 
form.  ^nK\  numerical  methods  tor  solving 
initial  value  and  boundary-value  problems  in  partial 

ditterenti.il  equations  are  developed    Appli 

to  diffusion   wave   and    Pinchelet   problems   are 

given.  Matrix  methods  and  special  functions  are 
utilized.  Preq:  MTHSC  208. 

MTHSC  4  55,  114  55,  M5  Complex  Variable  - 
Elementary  (unctions;  differentiation  and  mtegra- 
ilytic  functions;  Taylor  and  Laurent 
series,  contour  integration  and  residue  theory; 
conform  al  mapping;  Schwartz-Christoffel  ti 
mation.  Preq  MTHS 

MTlisc  440.  11440.  M0  linear  Programming 
5(  5,0)  Introduction  to  linear  programming  covering 
the  simplex  algorithm,  duality,  sensitivity  analysis, 
network  models,  formulation  of  models,  and  the 
use  of  simplex  codes  to  s,.|ve.  interpret,  and  analyze 
problems.  Pjeej  MTHS 
instructor. 

MTHSC  441.  H441,  641  Introduction  to  Sto- 
chastic Models  5i  5,oi  Introductory  treatment  of 
stochastic  processes,  finite-state  Markov  chains, 
queueing, dynamic  programming.  Markov  di 

ises,  reliability,  dec  ision  analysis,  and  simula- 
tion. Both  theory  and  applications  are  stressed 
Preq:MTHS<    4 
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MTHSC  450  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Models 

3(3,0)  Includes  a  study  of  the  modeling  process  and 
examples  of  existing  models  chosen  from  physi- 
cal, biological,  social,  and  management  sciences, 
depending  on  the  instructor.  Written  and  oral 
report  is  required  for  at  least  one  of  the  models 
studied.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Preq:  MTHSC  302,  360,  440,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

MTHSC  453,  H453, 653  Advanced  Calculus  1 3(3,0) 
Limits,  continuity,  and  differentiation  of  functions 
of  one  and  several  variables,  the  Riemann  integral, 
and  vector  analysis.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  454,  H454,  654  Advanced  Calculus  II 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  MTHSC  453.  Transforma- 
tions, multiple  integrals,  line  and  surface  integrals, 
infinite  sequences  and  series,  and  improper  inte- 
grals. Preq:  MTHSC  453. 

MTHSC  460,  660  Introduction  to  Numerical 
Analysis  I  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  problems 
of  numerical  analysis  emphasizing  computational 
procedures  and  application.  Topics  include  sources 
of  error  and  conditioning,  matrix  methods,  sys- 
tems of  linear  equations,  nonlinear  equations, 
interpolation  and  approximation  by  splines, 
polynominals,  and  trigonometric  functions. 
Preq:  MTHSC  206  or  207  and  360  or  equivalent. 

MTHSC  463,  H463,  663  Mathematical  Analysis 
I  3(3,0)  Basic  properties  of  the  real  number  sys- 
tem, sequences  and  limits;  continuous  functions, 
uniform  continuity  and  convergence.  Integration, 
differentiation,  functions  of  several  real  variables, 
implicit  function  theory.  Preq:  MTHSC  206. 

MTHSC  481  Seminar  in  Mathematics  1-3(1-3,0)  At- 
tention is  focused  on  mathematical  areas  in  which 
nonroutine  problems  can  be  posed  with  compara- 
tive ease.  Emphasis  is  on  independent  study  and 
student  use  of  previously  acquired  mathematical 
skills.  Open  to  students  by  invitation  only  for  a 
maximum  of  three  credits. 

MTHSC  482,  H482  Undergraduate  Research  3(3,0) 
Independent  research  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision and  guidance  of  a  faculty  member.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

MTHSC  491  Independent  Study  3(3,0)  Indepen- 
dent study  or  internship  in  mathematical  sciences 
under  faculty  supervision.  A  written  report  and 
oral  poster  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  in- 
dependent study  or  internship  are  required.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Mathematical  Sciences  major. 

MTHSC  492  Professional  Development  1(1,0) 
Issues  in  professional  development  in  the  Math- 
ematical Sciences.  Individual  portfolios  are  evalu- 
ated and  critiqued  for  continued  career  use.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

MTHSC  499  Creative  Inquiry— Mathematical  Sci- 
ences 1-3(1-3,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under 
the  direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue 
scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These 
creative  inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary. 
Arrangements  with  mentors  must  be  established 
prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professors:  D.  E.  Beasley,  Interim  Chair;  S.  B.  Biggers,  CM. 
Fadel,  R.S.  Figliola,  M.Grujicic,  I.  Haque.T.  R.  Kurfess, 
J.  H.  Leylek,  J.  M.  Ochterbeck,  J.  C.  Ziegert, 
D.  A.  Zumhrunnen;  Associate  Professors:  S.  Hung, 
N.  Jalili,  P.  F.  Joseph,  R.  S.  Miller,  J.  R.  Saylor, 
J .  D.  Summers,  L.  L.  Thompson,  C.  Tong,  P.  Venhovens, 
J.  R.  Wagner;  Assistant  Professors:  B.  Ayalew, 
M.  Daqaq,  Y.  Huang,  G.  Li,  L.  Ma,  M.  L.  Mears, 
G.  Mocko,  M.  A.  Omar,  P.  Pisu,  R.  G.  Prucka,  R.  Qiao, 
A.  Vahidi,  X.  Xuan;  Senior  Lecturer:  J.  M.  Delhaye; 
Lecturer:  N.  Coutris 

M  E  200  Sophomore  Seminar  1(1,0)  Seminars  ad- 
dress the  Mechanical  Engineering  program,  the 
profession,  best  student  practices,  and  career  paths. 
Invited  presenters  and  faculty  provide  lectures  and 
demonstrations.  Preq:  M  E  201  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 

M  E  201  Statics  and  Dynamics  for  Mechanical 
Engineers  5(3,4)  Vector  analysis  of  the  effects  ot 
forces,  couples,  and  force-systems  on  rigid  bodies. 
Conditions  of  static  equilibrium  for  simple  struc- 
tures, including  pulleys,  trusses,  beams,  frames. 
Kinematics  and  kinetics  of  general  rigid  body 
motion  in  2-D.  Applications  of  Newton's  laws, 
energy  methods,  and  impulse  momentum  meth- 
ods to  simple  machine  elements.  Preq:  MTHSC 
106,  108,  PHYS  122.  Coreq:  E  G  208,  ENGR  141, 
PHYS  124,  MTHSC  206. 

M  E  202  Foundations  of  Mechanical  Systems  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  basic  physical  elements  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  systems.  Problem  solving,  design, 
and  resourceful  application  of  mathematics  and 
general  principles  from  students'  science  courses 
are  emphasized  throughout.  Preq:  M  E  201  and  222 
(or  concurrent  enrollment). 

M  E  203  Foundations  of  Thermal  and  Fluid 
Systems  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  control  volumes, 
conservation  laws  of  mass,  momentum,  and  energy. 
Concepts  of  work  and  heat  are  introduced,  includ- 
ing rate  forms.  Properties  of  pure  substances.  Preq: 
MTHSC  206,  PHYS  221.  Coreq:  M  E  222. 

M  E  222  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  I  2(0,6) 
Discovery  of  mechanical  engineering  principles 
and  phenomena.  Introduction  to  laboratory  safety 
practices,  instrumentation,  calibration  techniques, 
data  analysis,  and  report  writing.  Introduction  to 
basic  manufacturing  processes.  Preq:  PHYS  122 
and  124. 

M  E  H300  Junior  Honors  Seminar  0  Acquaints 
students  enrolled  in  Departmental  Honors  Program 
with  current  research  activities  in  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering.  Faculty  provide  seminars 
in  which  research  interests  are  summarized.  These 
seminars  are  planned  to  prepare  students  in  choos- 
ing a  research  topic  for  the  senior  thesis.  Preq:  Junior 
standing  in  departmental  honors  program. 

M  E  302,  H302  Mechanics  of  Materials  3(3,0)  Re- 
lationships between  external  loads  on  solid  bodies 
or  members  and  the  resulting  internal  effects  and 
dimension  changes,  including  the  derivation  of 
rational  formulas  for  stresses  and  deformations  and 
the  identification  and  use  of  important  mechanical 
properties  of  engineering  materials.  Preq:  C  M  E 
210,  M  E  201,  MTHSC  206.  Coreq:  MTHSC  208. 
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M  E  303  Thermodynamics  3(3,0)  Study  of  the  sec- 
ond law  and  entropy.  Includes  applications  to  fixed 
mass  systems  and  control  volumes;  vapor  and  gas 
power  cycles;  mixtures  ot  gases;  vapor  psychromet- 
riiN  combustion  and  the  third  law.  Thermochemi- 
cal  equilibrium.  Preq:  M  E  203. 

M  E  304  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0)  Study  of  steady  and 
transient  heat  conduction,  free  and  forced  con- 
vection, radiation,  and  multi-mode  heat  transfer. 
Emphasizes  analytical  and  numerical  solutions  to 
engineering  heat  transfer  problems  with  a  design 
orientation.  Preq:  M  E  308,  MTHSC  208,  360. 

M  E  305  Modeling  and  Analysis  of  Dynamic  Sys- 
tems 3(3,0)  Presents  techniques  for  developing  and 
analyzing  models  ot  mechanical,  electrical,  electro- 
mechanical, fluid  and  thermal  systems.  Transient, 
steady-state  and  frequency  response  are  determined 
using  analytical  and  numerical  methods.  Covers 
tools  for  stability  analysis  and  state-space  represen- 
tation. Covers  linear  free-  and  forced-vibrations  in 
single-  and  multi-degree-of-freedom  systems  with 
lumped-parameters  representation,  methods  of 
vibration  absorption  and  isolations.  Preq:  E  C  E 
307,  MTHSC  208,  360.  Coreq:  M  E  202. 

M  E  306  Fundamentals  of  Machine  Design  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  failure  theory,  fatigue  analysis,  and 
energy  methods  for  deflection  analysis.  Integration 
ot  these  topics  with  selected  portions  of  mechanics  of 
materials  and  application  ot  them  to  the  design  and 
analysis  of  machine  elements.  Preq:  M  E  202,  302. 

M  E  308,  H308  Fluid  Mechanics  3(3,0)  Behavior  of 
fluids  at  rest  or  in  motion,  including  the  study  of 
fluid  properties.  Emphasizes  a  rational,  analytical 
approach  from  which  are  developed  basic  principles 
of  broad  applicability  to  all  fields  of  engineering. 
Preq:  M  E  201,  203,  MTHSC  208  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 

M  E  310  Thermodynamics  and  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  thermodynamics  and  heat  transfer 
for  nonmajors:  properties  of  liquids  and  gases,  first 
and  second  law  analysis,  introduction  to  cycles  for 
power  and  refrigeration,  heat  flow  by  conduction 
and  radiation,  and  convective  heat  flow  and  heat 
exchangers.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  an  engineer- 
ing curriculum. 

M  E  312  Manufacturing  Processes  and  Their  Ap- 
plication 3(3,0)  Fundamental  principles  associated 
with  production  processes  and  their  application 
to  the  manufacture  of  products  from  metals, 
polymers,  ceramics,  and  composites.  Emphasizes 
the  physical  and  quantitative  aspects  of  processing, 
the  selection  of  processes  to  create  products,  and 
the  identification  processes  used  to  manufacture 
existing  products.  Preq:  M  E  304  (or  concurrent 
enrollment),  306  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  333  < 
(or  concurrent  enrollment). 

M  E  333  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  II 
2(0,6)  Mechanical  engineering  principles  and 
phenomena  are  reinforced  through  student  con- 
ducted experiments.  Presentation  of  fundamentals 
of  instrumentation,  calibration  techniques,  data 
analysis,  and  report  writing  in  the  context  of. 
laboratory  experiments.  Preq:  MTHSC  208,  M  E 
203,  222. 


(  I 


M  E  400  Senior  Seminar  1(1,0)  Seminars  ad  In 
the  problems  encountered  b  ring  graduates 

in  professional  practice  Invited  lecturers  as  well  as 
t. milis  provide  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
Preq:  All  required  300-level  M  I  courses 

M  E  401  Mechanical  Engineering  Design   $(3,0) 
Project-oriented  course  in  mechanical  en 
ing  emphasizing  the  toll  o!  analysis,  synth   is, 
and  evaluation  in  design  and  on  w  ritten  reporting 

di  design  solutions.  Influi  i  » •  >m I 

optimization,  concurrent  development,  inti  gi  ttion 
ot  design  and  manufacturing,  and  system  <  reation 
are  utilized  for  engineering  design  dec  isions.  Preq: 
1  NGL  314;  ME  $03,  $04,  $05,  $06,  $12(Concui 
renl  enrollmenl  inom  of  these  i  ourses  is  pi  n 
with  departmental  approval.) 

M  E  402  Internship  in  Engineering  Design 
3(1,6)  Creative  application  of  general  engineer- 
ing knowledge  in  solving  an  open-ended  design 
problem  provided  by  a  sponsoi  typically  external 
to  rhc  University.  Progress  is  evaluated  by  a 
(acuity  jury.  Students  present  result-  to  the  imv 
and  sponsoi  through  written  reports  and  oral 
presentations  addressing  I  niversity  written/oral 
competency  goal-  Preq  All  required  JOO-level 
M  E  courses,  M  E  401. 

M  E  403  Control  and  Integration  of  Multidomain 
Dynamic  Systems  3O,0)  Introduction  oi  control 
theory  with  sensor,  actuator,  and  dynamic  plant 
integration  to  develop,  model,  control,  and  analyze 
mathematical  models  ot  dynamics  systems,  in- 
cluding mechanical,  electrical,  electromechanii  a! 
hydraulic  and  pneumatic  systems.  Transient  dynam- 
ics are  determined  using  analytical  and  numerical 
methods  with  feedback  control  systems  Strong 
emphasis  is  placed  ^n  system  design  using  computer 
simulation  tools   Preq   M  E  305. 

M  E  405  Kinematics  and  Dynamics  of  Machinery 
I  3(3,0)  Graphical,  analytical,  and  numerii  il 
techniques  are  used  in  the  dynamic  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  machines.  Emphasis  is  on  the  applica- 
tion of  these  analysis  techniques  to  planar  linkages. 
Preq:  M  E  202,  302. 

M  E  407,  607  Applied  Heat  Transfer  3(3,0)  Applk  a 
tion  oriented  extension  ot  M  H  304,  Considering 
topics  in  transient  conduction,  flow  of  fluids, 
energy  exchange  by  radiation,  and  mass  transfer. 
Applications  in  heat-exchanger  design  with  em- 
phasis on  economics  and  variation  of  operating 
conditions  from  the  design  point.  Preq:  M  E  304, 
consent  of  instrik  ti  >r 

M  E  41  5,  H415  Undergraduate  Research  1-3  Indi- 
vidual research  projects  conducted  under  the  direct 
supervision  and  guidance  of  a  faculty  membei  M  ly 
be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instruc  t<  >r. 

M  E  416,  616  Control  of  Mechanical  Systems 
3(3,0)  Physical  modeling  and  feedback  principles 
are  presented  tor  control  of  mechanical  systems. 
Transient  response,  root  locus,  and  frequency 

response  principles  are  applied  to  rhc  control  ot 

basic  mechanual  systems  such  as  electric  n 
fluid  tanks,  or  thermal  processes  PI  I )  control  laws 
are  emphasized.  Prep  M  h  105 


M  1  417.  (>I7  Mechatronics  System  Design  $(2,3) 
Met  ha  i  itrol,  sensi  u 

and  ci  imputi  i   tocreati  a  variety  ofelei  tn  im«  hani 

.  J  pri  dui  t    In.  In, |. 

at!  dynamic  system  modeling,  analysis,  sensors, 
ictuating  levio  ind  real  time  mi<  n  ipn  «  essoi 
interfai  ing  and  control  I  aboratory  experiments, 
imul  ttion,  and  design  pr<  >j<  1 1 5  an  used  t. .  exem- 
plify the  v  ourse  com  epts  Preq:  insent 
.  ij  instrui  D  n 

M  1   41*  Finite  Element  Analysis  in  Mechanical 

Engineering  Design   l<2,3>  Introduction  to  the 

element  method  and  si  ilii  I  mi  idi  ling,  finite 

element  modeling  and  analysis  using  commercial 

analysis  strategies  using  finite  elements; 

applications  to  heat  transfer,  thud  flow,  and 

tructures.  Preq:  M  1:  302,  304,  308,  or  consent 

i  if  instrui  ci  n 

M  1  420, 620  Energy  Sources  and  Their  Utilization 
$(3,0)  (  overs  availability  and  use  of  energy  sources 
sikh  as  fossil  fuels,  solar  (dueit  and  indirect),  and 
nui  lear;  addresses  energy  density  and  constraints 
to  use  (technical  and  e<  onomi< )  i  a  eai  h  s<  >ur<  e 
Preq  M  1-  J03,  $04. 

M  E  421,  621  Introduction  to  Compressible  Flow 
3(3,0)  Introductory  concepts  to  compressible  flow; 
methods  of  treating  one-dimensional  gas  dynamic  - 
iih  hiding  flow  in  nozzles  and  diffusers,  normal 
-hocks,  mo\  ing  and  oblique  shocks,  Prandtl-Meyer 
I  low,  Fanno  Row,  Rayleigh  Plow,  and  reaction 
propulsion  systems,  Preq:  M  E  303,  308. 

M  E  422,  622  Design  of  Gas  Turbines  3(3,0)  Guid- 
ing  principles  in  gas  turbine  cycles  are  reviewed. 
Turbim  ind  compressor  design  procedures  and 
performance  prediction  tor  both  axial  and  radial 
flow  machines  are  presented.  Method-  of  design  of 
rotary  heat-exchanger-  and  retrofitting  gas  turbine 
tor  regenerative  operation  are  presented.  Design 
projects  arc-  used  ro  illustrate  the  procedures. 
Preq:  M  E  308. 

M  E  42  3,  62  3  Introduction  to  Aerodynamics  3(3,0) 
Basic  theories  of  aerodynamics  are  presented  for  the 
purpose  of  accurately  predicting  the  aerodynamic 
forces  and  moments  which  act  on  a  vehicle  in  flight. 
Preq:  M  E  308. 

M  E  426  Nuclear  Energy  3(3,0)  Engineering  meth- 
ods and  science  principles  are  considered  tor  the 
design  of  components  to  nuclear  power  stations  A 
systems  level  understanding  is  emphasized.  Includes 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  and  regulatory  considerations. 
M  H  30  3.  304  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

M  1  429,  629  Thermal  Environmental  Control 
3(3,0)  Mechanical  vapor  compression  refrigera- 
tion cycles,  refrigerants,  rhermoelecrrical  cooling 
systems,  ci  thermodynamic  properties 

of  air.  psychometric  charts,  heating  and  cooling 
coil-,  -olar  radiation,  hearing  and  cooling  loads, 
insulation  systems.  Preq  M  E  303,  308. 

M  I:  4  30,  630  Mechanics  of  Composite  Materials 
$(3,0)  Develops  fundamental  relationships  foi 
predicting  the  mechanical  and  thermal  re-ponseof 
multi-layered  materials  and  structures.  Develops  mi- 
cromechanical  and  macromechanical  relationships 

tor  laminated   materials  emphasizing  Continuous 

filament  composites.  Discusses  the  unique  nanire 
of  composites  and  the  advantages  of  designing  with 
composites.  Preq  M  ! 


Ml    4  11    Applied  Fluids  I  ngim  i  ring   (I  1,0) 

•\ppli.  atii  industrial  fluids 

imariry  din  I  thi  anafysu 

liquid  and  gas  fli  w    P  ipit  -  im  lude  fri 
loss,  flow  piping  in  • 

ind  hydraulii 
ind  i  im  i m,  it ii  component    Preq  ME  $08,  3  3  3. 
M  E  412.  6  12  Advanced  Strength  of  Materials 
l<  $,0'  strength  of  material 

in  M    I      $(  .'      I  lireedimeiisiou.il  -Ire--  and   -train 

i  failure,  -hear 
i  ii  al  bending,  <  urved  beams,  am ! 
methi  '  ipics  siu  ha  ncentrations 

and  fat  are  treated  as  tune  permits. 

Preq:  M  PI  302. 
M  E  440  Materials  tor  Aggressive  Environment! 
3(3,0)  Emphasizes  the  engini 
ing  materials  for  applications  in  aggressive  environ- 
ments. Various  types  of  materials  degradatj 

:  -ed  as  are  methods  tor  wastage  prevention, 
including  especially  engineering  design  and  materi- 
als selection  approaches  Structural  metallic  alloys 
are-  emphasized;  however,  technically  important 
ceramics  and  polymers  are  also  discussed.  Preq: 
M  E  306. 

M  E  444  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory  111 
2(0,6)  Continuation  ot  M  E  3  3  3.  Mechanical 
engineering  principles  and  phenomena  are  rein- 
forced through  student-conducted  experiments. 
Presentation  of  fundamentals  of  insrrumeii' 
calibration  techniques,  data  analysis,  and  report 
writing  in  the  context  of  laboratory  experiments. 
Ptc'c]:  M  E  306  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  3  3  3, 
MTHSC  302  or  EX  ST  411. 

M  E  453,  653  Dynamic  Performance  of  Vehicles 
3(3,0)  Introduces  techniques  for  analyzing  the 
dynamic  behavior  of  vehicles.  Types  of  vehicles 
considered  are  chosen  troni  aircraft,  surface 
ships,  automobiles  and  trucks,  railway  vehicles,  and 
magnetically  levitated  vehicles.  Preq:  M  E  305,  or 
consent  of  nwi 

M  E  454,  654  Design  of  Machine  Elements  $(  3,0i 
Design  of  common  machine  elements  including 
clutches,  brakes,  bearings,  springs,  and  gears.  Op- 
timization  techniques  and  numerical  methods  are 
employed  as  appropriate.  Preq  M  E  $06  or  consent 
of  instructor 

M  E  455,  655  Design  for  Manufacturing  $  3.0 
Concepts  ot  product  and  process  design  I 
tomated  manufactui  insidered.  Topics 

include  product  design  for  automated  manufacrur- 
ing,  inspection  and  assembly,  using  automation. 
industrial  robots,  knowledge-based  systems  and 
concepts  of  flexible  product  manufacture. 
E  306,  312  (or  concurrent  enrollment),  or  consent 
of  instru  I 

M  I  I  t_'  E  I  4^6,  656  Fundamentals  e>t  Robotics 
I  $,0)  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  mechanics 
and  control  of  robots,  including  their  application  to 
advanced  automation.  Topics  include  robot  geometry, 
kinematics,  dynamics,  and  control.  Planar  machine 
structures  are  emphasized,  including  method-  using 
computer  analysis.  Application  considerations  in- 
clude the  design  and  operation  of  robot  syst 
manufacturing  and  teleroK>tics.  Pieq  SI: 
concurrent  enrollment),  ot  consent  of  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


M  E  471,  671  Computer- Aided  Engineering  Analysis 
and  Design  3(2,3)  Students  are  exposed  to  geomet- 
ric and  solid  modeling,  finite  elements,  optimiza- 
tion, and  rapid-prototyping.  Students  design  an 
artifact,  represent  it  on  the  computer,  analyze  it 
using  FEA,  then  optimize  before  prototyping  it. 
Emphasizes  the  use  of  computer-based  tools  for 
engineering  design.  Preq:  ENGR  141,  M  E  202,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

M  E  493,  693  Selected  Topics  in  Mechanical  En- 
gineering l-6(  1-6,0)  Study  of  topics  not  found  in 
other  courses.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MICROBIOLOGY 

Professors:  W.  Y.  Chen,  T.  A.  Hughes,  C.  D.  Rice, 
S.  W.  Scott;  Associate  Professor:  J.  M.  Henson;  Assistant 
Professors:  M.  Cao,  X.  Jiang,  H.  D.  Kurtz,  T.  L.  McNealy, 
K.  S.  Paul,  T.  R.  Tzeng;  Lecturers:  J.  G.  Abercromhie, 
P.  A.  Mickelsen,  K.  B.  Rudolph 

MICRO  101  Microbes  and  Human  Affairs  1(1,0) 
Introduces  Microbiology  majors  to  University 
career  and  library  services,  evaluation  of  computer 
program  proficiency,  Web  page  development, 
Microbiology  emphasis  areas,  and  Microbiology 
faculty.  Students  initiate  their  own  Web-based 
student  portfolios,  which  showcase  their  skills 
and  experiences  (e.g.,  resumes,  accomplishments, 
and  work  samples)  during  their  undergraduate 
programs.  Coreo:  BIOL  103/105  or  llOor consent 
of  course  coordinator. 

MICRO  205  Introductory  Microbiology  4(3,3) 
Basic  concepts  of  microbiology,  introdw  ed  through 
classroom  and  laboratory  experiences.  Emphasizes 
practical  applications  in  various  areas  of  importance 
to  man.  Recommended  for  students  not  majoring 
in  a  biological  science.  Not  open  to  Microbiology 
majors.  Preq:  CH  101,  102,  BIOL  103/105. 

MICRO  305  General  Microbiology  4(3,3)  Morphol- 
ogy, physiology,  classification,  distribution,  and 
cultivation  of  microorganisms.  Preq:  Introductory 
biology,  CH  101,  102. 

MICRO  394,  H394  Selected  Topics  in  Creative 
Inquiry  I  2-3(1,3-6)  Disciplinary  and  multidisci- 
plinary  group  research  projects  with  the  goal  of 
developing  the  students'  ability  to  discover,  analyze, 
and  evaluate  data.  Students  are  required  to  docu- 
ment their  research  activities  in  their  portfolios. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Honors  students  must  take  at  least  six  credits 
over  a  two-semester  period  with  the  same  research 
advisor  and  write  an  honors  thesis.  These  credits 
may  include  MICRO  394,  MICRO  494  or  both. 
Preq:  Consent  ot  instructor. 

MICRO  400,  H400,  600  Public  Health  Microbiol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Epidemiology  of  transmissible  diseases 
including  pathogenic  characteristics  of  the  infec- 
tious organism,  modes  of  transmission,  mechanism 
of  infection,  diagnostic  aids,  effective  treatments, 
immunizing  procedures,  and  methods  of  prevent- 
ing infection.  Preq:  MICRO  305. 


MICRO  401,  H401,  601  Microbial  Diversity 
and  Ecology  4(2,6)  In-depth  survey  of  microbial 
morphology,  ecology,  and  diversity.  Study  of  the 
interaction  and  adaptation  of  microbes  in  a  wide 
range  of  environmental  conditions,  including 
consideration  of  their  metabolism,  nutrition, 
growth  and  the  use  of  microbiological  assays. 
Preq:  CH  201  or  223,  227,  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  402,  602  Environmental  Microbiology 
3(3,0)  Discussion  of  microorganisms  in  air,  terres- 
tt ial,  and  aquatic  environments  and  how  they  are 
used  for  environmental  restoration  activities.  Top- 
ics include  the  nature  of  biofilms,  interactions  of 
microbes  with  inorganic  and  organic  constituents, 
processes  to  implement  biotemediation  in  surface/ 
subsurface  environments,  and  treatment  of  solid, 
liquid,  and  gaseous  waste  streams.  Preq:  MICRO 
305,  401,  one  semester  of  organic  chemistry,  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

MICRO  403,  603  Marine  Microbiology  3(2,3) 
Discussion  of  the  microbes  that  inhabit  the  ma- 
rine environment,  their  peculiar  physiological 
ttaits,  and  contributions  to  the  ecology  of  oceans. 
Preq:  MICRO  305,  organic  chemistry. 

MICRO  407,  H407,  607  Food  and  Dairy  Microbiol- 
ogy 4(3,3)  Physical-chemical  factors  limiting  survival 
and  growth  of  microorganisms  during  processing 
and  manufacturing  of  food  and  dairy  products. 
Standard  methods  for  enumerating  and  identifying 
indicator  bacteria,  yeasts,  molds,  and  microbes  pro- 
ducing food  and  food-borne  illness.  Starter  culnires, 
fungal  toxins,  microbial  cell  injury  and  standards  for 
food  and  dairy  products.  Preq:  BIOCH  305  or  CH 
201  or  223,  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  410,  H410,  610  Soil  Microbiology  3(2,3) 
Role  of  microorganisms  in  the  decomposition  of 
organic  substances,  transformation  of  nitrogen 
and  mineral  substances  in  the  soil;  interrelation- 
ships between  higher  plants  and  microorganisms; 
importance  of  microorganisms  in  soil  fertility.  Preq: 
MICRO  305. 

MICRO  411,  H411,  611  Pathogenic  Bacteriol- 
ogy 4(3,3)  Study  of  pathogenic  bacteria  and  their 
virulence  mechanisms.  Emphasizes  host-microbe 
interactions,  responses  to  infection  and  treatment, 
and  research  strategies  for  various  topics  of  bacterial 
pathogenesis.  Preq:  MICRO  305,  414. 

MICRO  412,  H412,  612  Bacterial  Physiology  4(3,3) 
Consideration  of  the  cytology,  physiology,  metabo- 
lism, and  genetics  of  bacteria.  Includes  studies  of 
growth  and  death,  reproduction  and  mutation, 
nutrition  and  metabolic  pathways,  regulatory 
mechanisms,  and  effects  of  environment.  Preq:  CH 
224,  MICRO  305,  one  semester  of  biochemistry, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  413,  H413,  613  Industrial  Microbiology 
3(2,3)  Microbial  aspects  of  large-scale  processes  for 
the  production  of  foods,  antibiotics,  enzymes,  fine 
chemicals,  and  beverages.  Topics  include  strain 
selection,  culture  maintenance,  biosynthetic  path- 
ways, continuous  cultivation  and  production  of 
single  cell  protein.  Preq:  MICRO  305. 

MICRO  (AVS,  BIOSC)  414,  H414,  614  Basic  Im- 
munology 4(3,3)  Consideration  of  the  nature, 
production,  and  function  of  basic  immune  re- 
sponses in  animals.  Procedures  and  mechanisms 
of  antigen-antibody  and  other  immune  reactions. 
Preq:  MICRO  305,  organic  chemistry. 


MICRO  415,  H415,  615  Microbial  Genetics  4(3,3) 
Investigates  the  molecular  basis  of  microbial  lives. 
Topics  include  essential  genes  involved  in  DNA, 
RNA  and  protein  metabolism;  mutations  and  ge- 
nome evolution;  global  gene  regulation;  and  genetic 
analysis,  using  both  forward  and  reverse  genetics. 
Preq:  BIOCH  301,  MICRO  305  and  412. 

MICRO  416,  H416,  616  Introductory  Virology  3(3,0) 
Inttoduction  to  the  field  of  virology,  including 
animal,  bacterial,  and  plant  viruses.  Topics  include 
nomenclature  and  classification,  biochemical  and 
biophysical  characteristics,  mechanisms  of  replica- 
tion, chemotherapy,  and  techniques  for  isolation, 
assay,  and  purification.  Preq:  BIOCH  301,  MICRO 
305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  417,  H417,  617  Molecular  Mechanisms  of 
Carcinogenesis  and  Aging  4(3,3)  Discusses  altera- 
tions that  occur  at  molecular,  cellular  and  tissue 
levels  during  cell  transformation  and  aging.  Topics 
include  the  cell  division  cycle,  signal  transduction 
pathways,  oncogenes  and  tumor  suppressors,  cell 
death  and  cell  aging.  Preq:  BIOCH  301  or  305, 
MICRO  305,  and  BIOSC  461,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

MICRO  (BIOSC,  GEN)  418,  618  Biotechnology  It 
Nucleic  Acids  Techniques  4(2,4)  See  GEN  418. 

MICRO  419,  619  Selected  Topics  in  Molecular 
Medicine  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  various  areas  of 
molecular  medicine.  Examines  the  latest  research 
and  developments  in  molecular  medicine.  De- 
signed for  students  interested  in  medicine  and 
biomedical  research.  Graduate  students  may  repeat 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  BIOCH  301, 
MICRO  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  (BIOSC)  456,  H456,  656  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Parasitology  3(3,0)  See  BIOSC  456. 

MICRO  (BIOSC)  457,  H457,  657  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Parasitology  Laboratory  2(1,2) 
See  BIOSC  457. 

MICRO  491,  H491  Undergraduate  Research  in 
Microbiology  1-4(0,3-12)  Individually  mentored 
research  problems  in  various  areas  of  microbiology 
that  introduce  undergraduate  students  to  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  research  experimentation 
and  the  presentation  of  research  findings.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits  with 
consent  of  instructor.  Honors  students  must  take 
at  least  six  hours  under  a  single  research  advisor 
over  two  semesters.  Honors  thesis  is  required. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MICRO  492  Internship  in  Microbiology 
1-4(0,3-12)  Preplanned  internship  at  an  advisor- 
approved  facility  to  give  students  learning  op- 
portunities beyond  their  classroom  experiences. 
Students  submit  a  Student  Internship  Contract 
and  a  two-page  study  plan  before  the  internship 
and  a  comprehensive  report  within  one  week  of 
the  end  of  the  internship.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  Consent  of  advisor. 
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In  rnu  til  'ii 


MICRO  493  Senior  Seminar  lil,0)  (.  'apstone  course 
engaging  students  in  analysis  and  discussion  of 
publications  from  the  technical  and  non-technical 
literature  in  biological  sciences  and  from  current 
topics  "i  biology  appearing  in  other  media,  sm 
dents  complete  their  undergraduate  on-line  distal 
portfolios.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  ethical  issues  that 
arise  as  a  result  ot  biological  research.  Pn\j  Senior 
standing;  t'OMM  150  or  ENGL  314;  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

MICRO  (BIOSC)  494,  H494  Selected  Topics  in 
Creative  Inquiry  II  2-3(1,3-6)  See  BIOSC  494. 

MICRO  495  Service  Learning  in  Biology 
24(1-2,3-9)  Combines  service  and  academic  learn- 
ing while  helping  pre-collcge  or  college  students 
learn  about  the  fundamental  aspects  of  science. 
Provides  lecture  and  laboratory  experiences  as 
students  learn  to  prepare  and  participate  in  super- 
vised laboratory  teaching  tor  pre-college  or  college 
students.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits.  Pre<j;  Consent  ot  instructor. 

MILITARY  LEADERSHIP 

Professor:  D.  M.  Bedard,  Chain  Assistant  Professors: 
M.  T.  Lee,  I.  J.  McKenna,  T.  S.  Meares,  S.  K.  Noel, 
T.  P.  Ormand,  C.  Tackett,  C.  A.  Wells;  Instructors: 
R.  C.  Hundley,  J.  H.  Warlick,  E.  D.  Worstell 

M  L  101  Leadership  Fundamentals  I  2(2,1)  Study 
ot  leadership  focused  at  the  individual  level.  Stu- 
dents learn  effective  communicating  skills,  ethical 
decision  making,  small  group  management,  and 
mental  and  physical  conditioning.  Skills  are  applied 
in  a  variety  ot  challenging  training  events  during 
laboratory,  including  rappelling,  water  survival, 
land  navigation,  and  team  athletics. 

M  L  102  Leadership  Fundamentals  II  2(2,1)  Con- 
tinued study  ot  leadership  focused  at  the  individual 
and  team  levels.  Topics  include  problem  solving, 
critical  thinking,  leadership  styles,  and  group  cohe- 
sion. Leadership  laboratory  training  includes  small 
tactics  and  weapons  tiring. 

M  L  103  Becoming  a  Leader  3(3,0)  Study  of  basic 
leadership,  covering  leadership  theory  and  skills, 
organizational  systems  to  support  leaders,  problem 
solving,  values  and  ethics,  and  communication 
skills.  Includes  lecture,  practical  exercises,  and 
guest  speakers. 

M  L  201  Leadership  Development  I  2(2,1)  Study 
ot  leadership  focused  at  the  team  level.  Students 
develop  leadership  skills  through  public  speaking, 
managing  small  groups,  and  mentoring  first-year 
students.  Skills  are  applied  in  a  variety  ot  challeng- 
ing framing  events  during  leadership  laboratory, 
including  rappelling,  water  survival,  land  naviga- 
tion, and  team-building  exercises. 

M  L  202  Leadership  Development  II  2(2,1)  Contin- 
ued study  ot  leadership  at  the  ream  and  small  group 
levels.  Focuses  on  moral  leadership,  officership, 
and  the  Armv  as  a  profession.  Leadership  labora- 
tory training  includes  small  unit  tactics,  airmobile 
operations,  and  weapons  firing.  Students  lead 
teams  throughout  the  semester. 


M  L  210  Leaders'  Training  Course  4(2,6)   1  iv, 

week  leadership  cam] iducted  >'ii   in  Army 

post.  Students  pay  and  expenses  are  provided 
by  the  U.S.  Army.  Environment  is  rigorous  and 
to,  used  on  leadership  development  No  military 
obligation  is  incurred,  (  ompletion  <>t  thi 
qualifies  students  tot  entry  into  the  Arinv  ROTC 
Advanced  t  'nurse. 

M  L  21 1  Cadet  Field  Leadership  Training  1-6  Eight 
week  program  of  instruction  co  ndut  ted  by  the  1  v 
Military  Academy  to  develop  leadership  skills  of 
sophomore  students.  Seven  weeks  ot  tin 
are  held  at  West  Point  with  one  week  at  I  ort  Knox, 
KY,  tor  Mounted  Maneuver  Training.  [*0  be  taken 
Pass/Fail  only.  Preq  M  L  202. 

M  L  301  Advanced  Leadership  I  3(2,2)  Study  of 
leadership  focused  on  decision  making,  plan- 
ning, communicating,  and  executing.  Addresses 
motivational  techniques,  the  role  of  a  leader,  and 
performance  assessment.  Provides  students  with 
leadership  management  tools  and  methodology. 
Students  are  responsible  for  training,  developing, 
and  mentoring  Basic  Course  students.  Students 
apply  learned  techniques  in  leadership  lab,  Tit,  n  \ 
Preq:  M  L  202  or  210. 

M  L  302  Advanced  Leadership  II  3(2,2)  Continu- 
ation of  leadership  study  focusing  on  collective 
skills  training,  tactics,  and  small  group  instruc- 
tion. Synthesizes  various  components  of  training, 
leadership,  and  team-building  learned  during  the 
Basic  Course  and  M  L  301.  Final  step  in  students' 
progression  prior  to  the  Leader's  Development  and 
Assessment  Course.  Preq:  M  L  301. 

M  L  401  Organizational  Leadership  I  3(2,2) 
Culmination  of  leadership  study  in  preparation 
for  commissioning  as  Army  officers.  Student-, 
continue  exercising  leadership  and  management 
skills  as  senior  cadet  leaders.  Leadership  instruction 
focuses  on  coordinating  activities  with  staffs,  com- 
municating effectively,  counseling  and  mentoring 
subordinates,  training  management  and  ethics. 
Preq:  M  L  302,  Leader's  Development  and  Assess- 
ment Course. 

M  L  402  Organizational  Leadership  II  3(2,2)  Con- 
tinuation ot  M  L  401.  Focuses  on  the  continued 
study  of  moral,  ethical,  and  legal  issues  faced  by 
leaders.  Includes  instruction  in  administrative 
and  logistical  management.  Requires  student  to 
apply  their  knowledge  individually  and  collectively 
to  solve  problems  and  improve  the  organization. 
Preq:M  L401. 

M  L  451  Organizational  Leadership  111  3(2,3) 
Transitional  leadership  development  and  train 
ing  for  completion  cadets  and  others  designed 
to  enhance  practical  experiences  in  managing 
organizational  training  programs,  develop  lead- 
ership skills  by  serving  in  cadet  staff  positions, 
develop  small  group  decision  making  and  conflict 
management  skills,  and  reinforce  physical  fit- 
ness  and  lifestyle  skills  required  of  leaders.  May 
be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  six  credits.  Preq: 
M  L  302. 


MUSIC 

rs:  K.  E,  ( >'  'odstein,  (  fiiiir,  I     U.  I 
D.  R.  R.i  h    \       i  ..•    Pro/      in:  P.  1  1  'run-. 

\    M    Hosier,  A    K    lev  in.l      II  i  Neiicl.M 

Assistant  Professors  II  \ltstatt,B  A  Whisler,  Lecturers 
M.  T  Anderson,  II.  D.  Bannister  Jr.,  J.  Bleuel, 
1  Bracchitta,  D  (  lonley,  M.  S.  Craig,  L.  F.  Klbler, 
I     Odom,  C.  Goodloe,  B.  Leonard,  K.  VX'   Moore. 

I-    Steven ,1      I    Warlkk.R.  I .  Wllley, 

R.  Williamson 

MUSIC  101  Beginning  Class  Piano  I  1(0,2)  Thor- 

hintroduct tobasii  I  kills  including 

and  ensemble  repertoire,  technique,  applied 
keyboard  theory,  and  performan  1  music 

fee  is  assessed  i1  tit  ol  iiutru 

MUSIC  102  Beginning  Class  Piano  II   1(0,2) 

tk  on  keyboard  skills,  applied 

keyboard  theory,  solo  and  ensemble  repertoire, 

and  performance.  Applied  must,  fee  is  assessed. 

Preq:  MUSIC  101  or  consent  of  instructor 

MUSIC  105  Music  Fundamentals  3(3,0)  Covers 
the  rudiments  of  music  theory  and  aural  skills. 
Includes  notation,  scales,  key  signatures,  intervals, 
and  chord  construction,  as  well  as  sight  singing 
and  ear  tr. lining. 

MUSIC  111  Beginning  Class  Guitar  I  1(0,2)  Intro- 
duction to  basic  guitar  skills,  including  finger-style 
technique,  Strumming,  and  song  accompaniment. 
Students  develop  skills  and  appreciation  of  the 
discipline  through  teacher-led  drills,  ensemble 
playing,  and  the  exploration  of  guitar  history,  style, 
and  the  impact  of  various  players  and  com; 
bn  the  medium.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  112  Beginning  Class  Guitar  II  1(0,2)  Con- 
tinued work  on  guitar  skills,  including  finger-Style, 
strumming,  pick  playing,  ensemble  playing,  and 
soloing.  Also  includes  music  theory  for  guitarists 
such  as  keys,  scales,  and  chord  building,  as  well 
as  discussions  of  the  impact  of  various  players 
and  composers  on  the  medium.  Applied  music 
fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  111  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

MUSIC  121  Beginning  Class  Voice  1(0,2)  Introduc- 
tion to  basic  vocal  skills,  including  breathing,  tone 
production,  diction,  intonation,  and  interpreta- 
tion. Includes  solo  and  ensemble  repertoire.  In-class 
group  and  individual  performances  are  required. 
Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  Consent  of 
instruct!  ir, 

MUSIC  131  Beginning  Instrumental  Class  1(0,2) 
Introduction  to  basi<  instrumental  skills  in  a  class 
setting,  including  propet  playing  position,  tone 
production,  intonation,  and  ensemble  playing. 
Includes  brief  history  and  usage  of  the  given 
instruments.  Different  instrumental  groups  .ire 
taught  as  separate  course  sections.  May  be  re- 
peated for  a  maximum  ot  six  credits,  hut  only  on 
other  instruments.  Applied  music  tee  is  assessed 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


MUSIC  151  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Individual  study 
in  performance  medium  (piano,  voice,  strings, 
woodwinds,  brass,  percussion,  guitar,  organ,  or  car- 
illon). One  30-minute  lesson  each  week,  for  which 
a  minimum  of  four  hours  practice  is  required.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit  with  departmental  approval 
of  differing  performance  media.  Applied  music  fee 
is  assessed.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor,  based  upon 
a  qualifying  audition. 

MUSIC  152  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation  of 
MUSIC  151.  May  be  repeated  tor  credit  with  depart- 
mental approval  of  differing  performance  media. 
Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  151. 

MUSIC  153  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1)  Indi- 
vidual study  in  vocal  or  instrumental  performance 
(voice,  woodwinds,  brass,  strings,  percussion  or 
keyboards).  One  45-minute  lesson  each  week.  Jury 
required.  Maybe  repeated  tor  credit  with  departmen- 
tal approval  of  differing  performance  media.  Applied 
music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  Performing  Arts  major 
(Music  Concentration)  and  consent  of  instructor, 
based  upon  qualifying  audition. 

MUSIC  154  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1)  Con- 
tinuation of  MUSIC  153.  Jury  and  performance 
on  a  recital  are  required.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  departmental  approval  of  differing  perfor- 
mance media.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  153,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  180  Introduction  to  Music  Technology 
3(2,3)  Introduction  to  music  notation,  sequencing, 
digital  audio,  sound  reinforcement,  analog  and 
digital  recording,  and  other  current  music  tech- 
nologies. Preq:  Performing  Arts  major  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

MUSIC  185  Introduction  to  Audio  Technology 
3(2,2)  Introduction  to  MIDI  sequencing,  analog 
and  digital  recording,  digital  processing  and  related 
audio  production  technologies.  Not  open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  MUSIC  180.  Preq:  Perform- 
ing Arts  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  195  Creative  Inquiry-Music  1-4(14,0)  In 
consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  proj- 
ects may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 

MUSIC  205  Music  Theory  I  3(3,0)  Beginning  ana- 
lytical techniques  in  both  the  classical  and  popular 
genres,  including  aspects  of  harmony,  melody, 
and  rhythm.  Preq:  MUSIC  105,  satisfactory  score 
on  departmental  placement  exam,  or  consent  of 
instructor.  Coreq:  MUSIC  207. 

MUSIC  206  Music  Theory  II  3(3,0)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  205,  with  added  emphasis  on  modula- 
tion and  formal  structures.  Preq:  MUSIC  205. 
Coreq:  MUSIC  208. 

MUSIC  207  Aural  Skills  1 1(0,2)  Beginning  studies 
in  sight-singing  and  dictation  (melodic,  harmonic, 
and  rhythmic).  Coreq:  MUSIC  205. 

MUSIC  208  Aural  Skills  II  1(0,2)  Continuation  of 
MUSIC  207  with  music  of  greater  complexity  and 
the  use  of  C  clefs.  Coreq:  MUSIC  206. 

MUSIC  210,  H210  Music  Appreciation:  Music  in 
the  Western  World  3(3,0)  Deepens  students'  ap- 
preciation of  their  musical  heritage  through  study 
of  the  elements  of  the  musical  language  and  its 
development  in  Western  culture. 


MUSIC  251  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  152.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed. 
Preq:  MUSIC  152,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  252  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continu- 
ation of  MUSIC  251.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  with  departmental  approval  of  differing 
performance  media.  Applied  music  tee  is  assessed. 
Preq:  MUSIC  251,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  253  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  154.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  on  other  performance  media  with 
depattmental  approval.  Jury  is  required.  Applied 
music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq:  MUSIC  154,  consent 
of  instructor. 

MUSIC  254  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  of  MUSIC  253.  May  be  repeated 
on  other  performance  media  with  departmen- 
tal approval.  Jury  and  performance  on  a  re- 
cital are  required.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed. 
Preq:  MUSIC  253,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  279  Music  Practicum  1(0,3)  Practical  work 
in  music  on  productions  designed  tor  public  presen- 
tation. Emphasizes  sound  support,  amplification, 
and  mixing.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 
four  credits.  Preq:  MUSIC  280,  380  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

MUSIC  280  Sound  Reinforcement  3(2,2)  Theory 
and  practice  of  using  audio  equipment  for  ampli- 
fying sound  in  venues  ranging  from  conference 
rooms  to  concert  halls  and  sports  arenas.  Preq: 
Performing  Arts  major  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  285  Acoustics  of  Music  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
relationship  between  the  laws  of  physics  and  the 
production  of  music  from  an  audio  engineering 
perspective.  Topics  include  mechanical  and  acousti- 
cal laws,  harmonic  analysis,  musical  scales,  sound 
production  in  instruments,  and  the  physiology  of 
hearing.  Preq:  Performing  Arts  major. 

MUSIC  295  Creative  Inquiry-Music  1-4(1-4,0)  In 
consultation  with  and  under  the  ditection  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activi- 
ties individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry 
projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registtation. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 

MUSIC  (THEA)  308  Broadway  Vocal  Tradition  1 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  Broadway  musical  repertoire 
from  the  Golden  Age  of  Broadway:  1943-1964. 
Emphasizes  the  music  with  attention  to  production 
detail,  historical  perspective,  and  social  milieu. 

MUSIC  (THEA)  309  Broadway  Vocal  Tradition  II 
3(3,0)  Survey  of  Broadway  musical  repertoire  from 
new  conceptual  shows  from  1965  to  the  present  day. 
Emphasizes  the  music  with  attention  to  production 
detail,  historical  perspective,  and  social  milieu. 

MUSIC  310  Survey  of  Music  History  3(3,0) 
Comprehensive  survey  of  the  Western  art  music 
tradition  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
Preq:  MUSIC  206,  Performing  Arts  major;  or 
consent  ot  insttuctor. 

MUSIC  311  History  of  American  Music  3(3,0) 
Music  in  America  from  1620  to  the  present.  Indig- 
enous and  borrowed  influences  are  examined. 

MUSIC  312  History  of  Jazz  3(3,0)  Comprehensive 
survey  of  jazz  elements  and  styles.  A  historical 
pe^pective  from  Dixieland  to  bebop  to  jazz/rock 
is  included. 


MUSIC  313  History  of  Rock  and  Roll  3(3,0)  Com- 
prehensive survey  of  rock  elements,  styles,  and 
artists.  Emphasizes  the  evolution  ot  rock  and  roll 
including  a  broad  examination  of  musical  influ- 
ences. Course  content  examines  how  rock  and  roll 
both  reflected  and  influenced  social  issues. 

MUSIC  314  World  Music  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
ethnomusicology  and  music  ot  the  world's  peoples. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  music  through  culture. 

MUSIC  317  History  of  Country  Music  3(3,0) 
Chronological  study  of  country  music  origins,  styles, 
and  artists.  Emphasizes  the  evolution  of  country 
music  from  a  cultural  expression  of  the  South  to  a 
commercial  art  form  of  worldwide  appeal. 

MUSIC  318  History  of  Audio  Technology  3(3,0) 
Surveys  the  historical  development  of  audio  tech- 
nology and  its  social  impacts  and  consequences. 
Technologies  include  automatic  instruments, 
recording  devices,  radio,  amplification,  consumer 
listening  devices,  and  distribution  formats. 

MUSIC  321  Principles  of  Piano  Performance  1 
3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  the  principles  of  piano 
performance  focusing  on  how  to  interpret  a  musical 
score,  develop  technical  skills  and  practice  tech- 
niques, and  use  the  body  correctly  at  the  keyboard. 
Preq:  By  audition. 

MUSIC  323  Piano  Accompanying  I  1(0,3)'  Group 
study  in  piano  accompanying.  Focuses  on  sight- 
reading  and  choral,  vocal,  and  instrumental 
accompanying.  Students  take  group  lessons  and 
accompany  choral  groups  and/or  applied  music 
students.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  325  CU  Carillonneurs  1(0,2)'  Group  study 
in  playing  the  47 -bell  University  carillon.  One  two- 
hour  meeting  each  week  for  which  a  minimum 
of  two  hours  of  individual  practice  is  required. 
Participation  in  a  recital  is  required.  Preq:  Musical 
keyboard  experience,  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  330  Small  Ensemble  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  instrumental, 
vocal  ensemble  members  through  reading  and  re- 
hearsal of  appropriate  music.  Public  performances 
are  given  periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum 
rehearsal  time.  Enrollment  in  simultaneous  sec- 
tions is  allowed.  Preq:  Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  331  Pep  Band  1(0,3)'  Ensembles:  devoted 
to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  members 
through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music.  Public  performances  are  given  in  addi- 
tion to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Simultane- 
ous enrollment  in  multiple  sections  is  allowed. 
Preq:  Consent  ot  director. 

MUSIC  332  Woodwind  Quintet  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
advanced  study  of  woodwind  chamber  music 
media.  One  one-hour  class  meeting  each  week, 
for  which  a  minimum  of  two  hours  of  ensemble 
practice  is  required.  Preq:  By  audition  only;  concur- 
rent enrollment  in  MUSIC  362. 

MUSIC  333  String  Quartet  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
advanced  study  of  string  quartet  repertoire. 
Two  90-minute  meetings  each  week  for  which  a 
minimum  of  two  hours  of  practice  is  required. 
Preq:  By  audition  only.  Coreq:  MUSIC  369,  Ap- 
plied Music. 

MUSIC  334  Flute  Choir  1(0,3)'  Ensembles:  study  of 
flute  ensemble  literature.  One  60-minute  meeting 
each  week  for  which  a  minimum  of  two  hours  ot 
practice  is  required.  Preq:  By  audition  only. 
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MUSIC  $36  Percussion  Ensemble  1(0,2)'  l  n 
sembles:  study  and  performance  o(  percussion 
ensemble  literature.  One  two-hour  class  meeting 
eat  li  week,  tor  which  a  minimum  of  two  In >ur~.  of 
individual  practice  is  required  (i>u,|  Mi  SIC  $$1, 
$62,  563,  $64,  or  $69. 

MUSIC  557  Stool  Drum  Band  1(0,2)'  1  nsembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music.  Public  performances  are  given  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Rehearsals  also 
include  discussions  of  steel  band  history  and  per 
formance  practice.  Preq  Consent  of  director. 

MUSIC  $41  Men's  Breakout  Ensemble  1(0,2)'  Small 
ensembles:  study  of  male  a  cappella  popular  music 
on  an  advanced  level.  ( loreq  Ml  ISK  $70  or  $72  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  342  Women's  Breakout  Ensemble  1(0,2)' 
Small  ensembles:  study  of  women's  <\  cappella/ 
popular  vocal  musk  on  an  advant  ed  level  Enroll 
ment  is  limited  with  priority  given  to  students  who 
arc  enrolled  in  a  large  choral  ensemble.  Coreq: 
MUSIC  $70  or  $71  or  consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  343  Men's  Small  Ensemble  1(0,2)'  Small 
ensembles:  study  of  male  .i  cappella/popular, 
barbershop,  and  nostalgic  musk  on  an  advanced 
le\'el.  Corcij  MUSK'  $70  or  $72  or  consent  of 
instruc  t<  h 

MUSIC  $44  Vocal  Jazz  Ensemble  1(0,$)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
music.  Public  performances  are  given  periodically 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Coreq: 
MUSIC  $70,  $71.  $72  orconsent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  351  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continu- 
ation of  MUSIC  252.  May  be  tepeated  for 
credit  with  departmental  approval  of  differing 
performance  media.  Applied  musk  fee  is  assessed. 

Prci/:  MUSIC  252,  consent  ot  instTUCtOl 
MUSIC  352  Applied  Music  1(0,1)  Continuation 
of  MUSIC  $51.  Students  are  required  to  perform 
an  appropriate  solo  in  a  student  recital.  May  be 
repeated  tor  credit  with  departmental  approval  of 
differing  performance  media.  Applied  musk  fee  is 
assessed.  Preq  MUSIC  351,  consent  ot  instructor. 
MUSIC  353  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1)  Con- 
tinuation of  MUSIC  254.  May  be  repeated  on  other 
performance  media  with  departmental  approval. 
|ur\  is  required.  Applied  music  tee  is  assessed.  Preq: 
MUSIC  254,  consent  of  instructor. 
MUSIC  354  Applied  Music  for  Majors  1(0,1) 
Continuation  ot  MUSIC  $5$.  May  he  repeated 
on  other  performance  media  with  departmen- 
tal approval.  Juried  half-recital  performance 
is    required.    Applied    musk    tee    is    assessed. 

Preq:  MUSIC  353,  consent  of  instructor. 
MUSIC  361  Marching  Band  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 

devoted  to  musical  training  ot  ensemble  members 
through  reading  and  rehears.il  ot  appropriate  mu- 
sk. Publk  performances  are  given  periodically  in 

addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Offered 
tall  semester  only.  Preq    Consent  ot  director. 


Ml  SIC  w>2  Symphonic  Band  1(0,  $>'  I  n  i  ml  l< 

devoted  to  the  mil    hill tig 

be  is  through  u.id  1 ng  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
musk .  Publk  pel  i.  >t n i.i i n  i  perit  nil.  ilh 

in  add i tii  mii.il nimum  rehearsal  tin 

t  onsen)  ot  din 
MUSIC  $65  Ja::  Ensemble  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  en  eml  ' 
hers  through  reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate 
musk .  Publk  performances  are  given  periodically 

in  addition  to  tin-  minimum  rehearsal  tun. 

t  oiisent  ot  din 
MUSIC  364  Concert  Band  1(0,21'  Devoted  to  the 

musical   training  ot  ensemble   members  il, 

reading  and  rehearsal  of  appropriate  musk    Publi 
performances  are  given  periodically  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  ''>..|   (  onsent 
ot  director. 

MUSIC  369  Symphony  Orchestra  1(0.$)'  Mid-sized, 
college-community  on  hestra  devoted  t>  i  performing 
works  from  standard  repertoin    Weekly  evening 

rehearsals  with  one  or  more  performances  pel 
semester.  Preq  Consent  of  dircc  tor. 

MUSIC  370  Clemson  University  Singers  1(0,3)' 
Ensembles:  devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  en- 
semble members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  >  't 
appropriate  music.  Public  performances  are  given 
periodically  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal 
rune.  Preq  <■  onsent  ot  vliii  i  i.  ii 

MUSIC  371  Women's  Glee  1(0,$)'  Ensembles: 
devoted  to  the  musical  training  ot  ensemble 
members  through  reading  and  rehearsal  ot 
appropriate  music.  Public  performances  are 
given  in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  rime. 
Preq  Consent  ot  director. 

MUSIC  372  Men's  Glee  1(0,3)'  Ensembles,  devoted 
to  the  musical  training  ot  ensemble  members 
through  reading  and  rehearsal  ot  appropriate 
music.  Publk  performances  are  given  in  addition 
to  the  minimum  rehearsal  rime.  Preq:  Consent  ot 
director. 

MUSIC  373  University  Chorus  1(0,3)'  Ensembles: 

devoted  to  the  musical  training  of  ensemble  mem- 
bers through  reading  and  rehearsal  ot  appropriate 
music.  Publk  performances  are  given  periodically 
in  addition  to  the  minimum  rehearsal  time.  Preq: 
Consent  ot  dire<  t>  >i 
MUSIC  380  Audio  Engineering  I  $(2,2)  Interme- 
diate-level course  in  musk  tec  Inn  'logy  tin  using  on 
digital  hard-disk  recording  and  acoustical  consid- 
erations in  audio  engineering.  Preq   MUSIC  180 

Ot  Consent  of  instructor. 

MUSIC  395  Creative  Inquiry-Music  1-4(1-4,0)  In 

consultation  with  and   under  the  direction  ot  a 

faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activi 

ties  individually  or  in  teams.  These  i  reative  inquiry 
projects  may  be  interdisciplinary  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  fol  a  maximum  ot  eight  credits. 

MUSIC  $98  Special  Topics  in  Music  $(3,0)  (  on 
sideration  ot  select  areas  ot  snidv  in  music  not 
addressed  by  other  music  courses.  Mav  be  repeated 
once  tor  ^  redit.  Preq   Consent  ot  instructor. 

MUSIC  400,  600  Music  in  the  Elementary  Class- 
room $($,0)  Familiarizes  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary classroom  with  traditional,  Kodaly,  Ortt,  and 
Kindermusik  approaches  in  correlating  music  with 
language  arts,  mathematics,  and  social  studies. 


Ml  Ml    40S  Instrumental  and  Vocal    Arrang- 
ing $(2,  ii   VI-. .mi ed  study  of  thi    i 
instrument  i  and  imbination 

in  v. mous  .mill  and  In''   ■  ii  '  ml  lei    I  i 

i  |y  ing  tin    •  the  ( re 

it i. mi  ot  ii  il  and  viu al  arrangi  in.  i.i 

5K    180,  205,  or  consent  of 
Ml  SIC  41  s  Mum,  History  to  1750  3(3,0)  Develop 
mi  iii  ..t  Western  musii   tnan  antiquity  to  1750, 
emphasizii  m  vari- 

ous styles  and  periods.  Preq  Ml  vl< 

III    ot    Ulsltlk   I'  'I 

MUSIC  416  Music  History  Since   1750   $(  $,0> 
■  Ml  SU    415.  Musk  from  1750 

to  the  present.  Preq  Ml  SI<    210,  $10,  or  consent 

of  instrui  b  n 
Ml  Ml  430  (  onducting  (I  $.0)  Study  of  choral  and 

instrumental  conducting.  I  mpb.i   i     is  on  manual 

conducting  techniques,  attitudes,  philosophies. 
and  re  ponsibilities  nei.ess.irv  tor  the  preparation, 

it  ion  of  .mi  tii  i  ondik  ting. 
Ml  Sll    205. 

MUSIC  451  Applied  Mllsn    1(0,1)  <    .a  it  I  in  I. it  ion  of 

Ml  SU    $52,  guiding  rudent   in  interpi  tationof 

uid  ensemble  lir  •  idellts 

an   n  quired  to  perform   in  ippi  priati      >1<  i  in  a 
tudent  recital    May  I  I  tor  c  redit  with 

departmental  approval  of  differing  performance 
media.  Applied  musk  fee  is  assessed.  Preq  Ml  VU 

$52  and  consent  of  instructor. 
MUS1C452  Applied  Musii  1(0,1)1  ontinuation  of 

MUSIC  451.  Students  are  required  ro  perform  an 

ippn  ipi  Mi.  ioloina  ii  d.  Applied  music 

fee  is  assessed  Preq:  MUSIC  451  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

MUSIC  453  Applied  Musk  for  Majors  1(0,1 

tinuation  of  Ml   Sll  '  $54.  May  be  repeated  on  other 

performance  media  with  departmental  approval. 

1 1 1 r\  is  required.  Applied  music  fee  is  assessed.  Preq: 

MUSIC  354,  consent  of  instructor. 
MUSIC  454  Applied   Music   tor  Majors    1(0,1) 

Continuation   of  MUSIC  45$.   Mav    be   repeated 
ithei  performance  media  with  departmental 

approval.  Juried  lull  re.  ital  performance  is  required. 

Applied  musk  fee  is  assessed,  fteq    MI  x' 

consent  of  insti 
MUSIC  480,  680  Audio  Engineering  II   $<2,2i 

Advanced  COUISe  in  music  technology  focused  on 
music  production  integrating  digital  audio  and 
virtual  instruments.  Pn  |  Ml  H  insent 

i  if  instru  I 

MUSIC 485  Production  Workshop  $(2.2)  Project- 
based  course  focused  on  music  productii 
dents  produce  an  audio  CD  that  includes  recorded 
audio  trad  i  newly-cn  tenced 

material  with  creative  and  appropriate 
Pre./    Ml   SI<     • 

MUSIC  41^  Creative  Inquiry-Musi,    1-4(1-4,0 
consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
t.kiiltv   member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activi- 
ties individually  OT  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry 

is  maybe  interdisc  iplinary.  Arrangements  with 

mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
Mav  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


MUSIC  499,  699  Independent  Studies  1-3(1-3,0) 
Tutorial  work  for  students  with  special  intetests  in 
music  study  outside  the  scope  of  existing  coutses. 
May  be  tepeated  foi  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  department  chair. 

'This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit  with  a  maximum  of  16 
hours  of  ensemble  credit  allowable  toward  a  degree. 

NONPROFIT  LEADERSHIP 

NPL  300  Foundations  in  Nonprofit  Leadership 
2(2,0)  Students  develop  an  understanding  of 
historical  and  philosophical  aspects  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  as  well  as  special  skills  needed  to 
develop  boards,  recruit  volunteers,  raise  funds,  and 
manage  day-to-day  operations.  Career  development 
opportunities  are  also  explored. 

NPL  390  Practicum  1  1(0,3)  Under  agency  super- 
vision, students  spend  60  hours  observing  and 
implementing  activities,  events,  and  programs  in  a 
nonprofit,  faith-based,  grassroots,  or  organization 
approved  by  instructor.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  NPL  300,  enrollment  in  Nonprofit  Leadership 
minor,  consent  of  instructor. 

NPL  490  Practicum  II  2(0,6)  Undet  agency  super- 
vision, students  spend  100  hours  planning,  orga- 
nizing, and  implementing  activities,  events,  and 
programs  in  a  nonprofit,  faith-based,  grass-roots, 
or  other  organization  approved  by  instructor.  To 
be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  NPL  300,  enroll- 
ment in  Nonprofit  Leadership  minor,  consent  of 
instructor. 

NURSING 

Professors:  B.J.  Holaday,  V.  G.  Parker,  R.  H.  Pruitt,  Director; 
P.  A.  Smart,  D.  F.  Willoughby;  Associate  Professors: 
J.  B.  Craig,  J.  A.  Eggert,  L.  A.  Howe,  N.  K.  Meehan, 
M.  A.  Wetsel;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  Amerson,  E.  A. 
Chismark,  S.  C.  Davis,  T.  K.  Fasolino,  C.  C.  Harmon, 
A.  E.Johnson,  S.  M.Timmons,  J.J.  Whitcomb;  Lecturers: 
L.  Arthur-Banning,  R.  M.  Baylor,  P.  A.  Botchway, 
T  Busby,  L.  M.  Duggan,  N.  R.  Ewing,  J.  S.  Gillespie, 
J.  G.  Lanham,  C.  Murton,  A.  K.  Pye,  K.  J.  Smith, 
E.  O.  Swanson,  B.  G.  Warner,  S.  S.  Webster 

NURS  140  Computer  Applications  in  Nursing 
3(3,0)  Introduces  students  to  nursing  and  the  ap- 
plication of  computet  technology  in  the  delivery  of 
health  care.  Covers  existing  computer  health-care 
applications,  emerging  trends  and  forecast  future 
needs.  Social  and  ethical  issues  related  to  technol- 
ogy are  discussed.  Nursing  majors  will  be  given 
priority  enrollment. 

NURS  198  Creative  Inquiry-Nursing  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  membet,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits. 

NURS  298  Creative  Inquiry-Nursing  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits. 


NURS  300  Seminar  in  Health  Care  Topics  14(  14,09) 

Individualized  in-depth  study  in  a  selected  health 
care  area;  may  have  a  clinical  component  and/ 
or  special  projects.  Open  to  non-Nursing  majors. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

NURS  303  Medical-Surgical  II:  Nursing  of  Adults 
7(3,12)  Incorporates  theoretical  and  empirical 
knowledge  from  physical  and  social  sciences.  Uses 
critical  thinking  to  provide  holistic,  safe,  indi- 
vidualized nursing  care  to  adults,  including  health 
promotion,  maintenance,  restoration,  and  health 
teaching.  Preq:  NURS  304,  310,  312,  340.  Preq  or 
Coreq:  NURS  320. 

NURS  304  Pathophysiology  for  Health  Care  Profes- 
sionals 3(3,0)  Focuses  on  disease  mechanisms  and 
recognition  of  the  manifestations  of  these  mecha- 
nisms in  body  systems.  Discussion  also  includes 
pharmacologic  and  mechanical  interventions  com- 
monly associated  with  specific  disease  processes  and 
application  to  patient-care  situations.  Preq:  BIOSC 
223  and  junior  standing  in  Nursing. 

NURS  305  Psychosocial  Nursing  3(3,0)  Lifespan 
approach  to  examine  psychosocial,  developmental, 
family,  and  cultural  factors  that  influence  individu- 
als from  diverse  populations  and  their  families  in 
the  promotion,  maintenance,  and  restoration  of 
health.  The  use  of  the  nursing  process,  critical 
thinking,  therapeutic  communication,  and  psy- 
chosocial nursing  interventions  is  explored.  Preq: 
Second  semester  junior  standing  in  Nursing. 

NURS  307  Family  Nursing  in  the  Community 
4(3,2)  Bridge  course  for  registered  nurse  students 
that  focuses  on  nursing  care  of  families  across  the 
lifespan  in  the  context  of  the  community.  Major 
emphasis  is  on  practice  activities  to  assist  indi- 
viduals in  achieving  or  maintaining  wellness  in  the 
family,  home,  and  community  environments.  Preq: 
Admission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  310  Health  Assessment  3(2,3)  Introduces 
concepts  of  health,  wellness,  and  illness.  Focuses 
on  physical,  psychosocial,  and  cultural  assessment 
for  the  well  adult  client  with  variations  across  the 
lifespan.  Includes  interviewing  techniques.  Preq:  Ju- 
nior standing  in  Nursing.  Coreq:  NURS  312,  340. 

NURS  311  Health  Promotion  Across  the  Lifespan 
2(2,0)  Focuses  on  health  promotion  and  illness  pre- 
vention activities  across  the  lifespan  for  individuals 
and  families  in  the  community.  Major  emphasis  is 
on  nursing's  role  in  the  acquisition  and  mainte- 
nance of  health  as  well  as  the  identification  and 
modification  of  health  risk  factors.  Preq:  NURS  310, 
312,  320.  Preq  or  Coreq:  NURS  304,  340. 

NURS  312  Medical-Surgical  I:  Therapeutic  Nurs- 
ing Interventions  4(2,6)  Focuses  on  therapeutic 
nursing  interventions,  including  selected  psycho- 
motor skills,  communication  skills,  and  teaching/ 
learning.  Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Nursing;  Coreq: 
NURS  310;  340. 

NURS  313  Health  Assessment  Through  the 
Lifespan  4(3,2)  Expands  on  RNs'  knowledge  of 
health  assessment.  Focuses  on  physical  and  psy- 
chosocial assessment  for  the  well  client  throughout 
the  lifespan.  Interviewing  techniques  are  included. 
Preq:  Admission  to  RN/BS  program. 


NURS  317  Development  of  the  Nursing  Profes- 
sion 3(3,0)  Explores  the  evolution  of  nursing  as  a 
profession,  the  social  and  technological  factors  and 
challenges,  struggles,  and  accomplishments  of  past 
nursing  leaders.  Includes  strategies  for  effecting 
change  based  on  experiences  of  the  past. 

NURS  318  Multidisciplinary  Approach  to  End-of- 
Life  Care  3(3,0)  Integrates  principles  of  care  to 
increase  comfort  at  the  end  of  life,  presented  within 
a  framework  that  encompasses  the  physical,  psycho- 
social, and  spiritual  dimensions  of  an  individual. 
Coursework  also  includes  ethical  and  legal  issues 
related  to  advance  directives,  reimbursement,  and 
regulatory  topics.  Preq:  PSYCH  201,  SOC  201,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

NURS  319  Health  Assessment  for  RNs  2(2,0)  Ex- 
pands knowledge  of  health  assessment  techniques 
utilized  with  well  or  ill  adult  clients.  Emphasizes 
data  collection  as  a  basis  for  critical  thinking  in 
professional  nursing  practice.  Preq:  Admission  to 
RN/BS  program. 

NURS  320  Professionalism  in  Nursing  2(2,0) 
Application  of  critical  thinking  skills  in  the 
professional  nursing  roles  in  multidisciplinary  ap- 
proaches to  health  care.  Analysis  of  the  historical 
development  of  modern  nursing.  Examination  of 
issues  of  nursing  care  to  diverse  populations  within 
context  of  ethical  and  professional  standards. 
Preq:  All  required  non-nursing  courses  and  electives 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

NURS  323  Gerontology  Nursing  2(2,0)  Introduc- 
tion of  theories  of  aging.  Focuses  on  complex  health 
care  issues  of  aging  and  chronic  care,  including 
promotion,  maintenance,  and  restoration  of  health 
of  the  elderly.  Scientific  concepts  address  physi- 
ological, psychological,  and  sociological  issues  of 
aging  and  chronic  illness.  Preq:  NURS  310,  312, 
320,  PSYCH  201,  SOC  201.  Preq  or  Coreq:  NURS 
304,  340. 

NURS  H328  Honors  Seminar  I  1(1,0)  Serves  as  the 
foundation  for  senior  honors  projects.  Students 
identify  a  topic  of  interest,  a  faculty  mentor,  and 
team  members  for  their  honors  project  and  begin 
to  review  the  literature  in  their  areas  of  interest.  To 
be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Admission  to  Nursing 
Department  Honors  program. 

NURS  330,  H330  Research  in  Nursing  3(3,0)  In- 
troduction to  conceptual  frameworks,  models,  and 
theories  related  to  nursing.  Analysis  of  reported 
research  in  nursing  and  related  disciplines.  Ethical, 
moral,  and  legal  issues  are  discussed  in  relation 
to  nursing  research.  Preq:  NURS  310,  312,  320  or 
admission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  333  Health  Care  Genetics  3(3,0)  Focuses  on 
the  new  genetics  and  the  implications  for  health 
care  professionals.  Discussion  includes  applications 
of  the  evolving  genetics  technology  and  services 
to  changing  life  stages.  Issues  of  ethics  relevant 
to  various  genetic  disorders  is  also  addressed. 
Preq:  BIOSC  222. 

NURS  334  Integrative  Healing:  Complementary/ 
Alternative  Healthcare  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  _ 
healing  practices  that  are  complementary  with/ 
and  alternative  (C/A)  for  conventional  Western 
medicine.  Includes  exploration  of  research,  prin- 
ciples, techniques,  and  methods  of  C/A  used  in 
health  and  healing. 
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NURS  340  Pharmacotherapeutic  Nursing  Interven- 
tions 3(3,0)  E^ocuses on  the  integration o(  nursing 
process  with  pharmacotherapeutics,  administrate  in, 
monitoring,  and  related  client  edu<  ation.  Inc  ludes 

maji>r  drug  i  lassitu  ations,  mdii  ations  lor  use,  side 
effects,  interactions,  routes  of  administration,  usual 
dosages  and  contraindications.  Preq  |unioi  Stand- 
ing in  Nursing.  Orreq:  NURS  310,  J12. 

NURS  (PHIL)  350  Technology  and  Philosophy  in 
Nursing  3(3,0)  Analyzes  influence  of  increasing 
application  of  scientific  technology  to  health  care 
delivery  and  concomitant  ethical  issues. 

NURS  398  Creative  Inquiry-Nursing  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisc  iplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits. 

NURS  401  Mental  Health  Nursing  5(3,6)  Applica- 
tion of  theories  and  the  nursing  process  to  identity, 
implement,  and  evaluate  nursing  interventions 
tor  the  care  of  clients  with  psychiatric  disorders. 
Pretj:  All  required  300-level  nursing  courses. 

NURS  403  Medical-Surgical  III:  Complex  Nurs- 
ing of  Adults  5(3,6)  Focuses  on  the  biological, 
psychological,  philosophical,  and  sociocultural 
influences  on  complex  health  problems  related  to 
acute  and  traumatic  conditions.  Emphasizes  the 
concepts  of  circulation,  oxygenation,  homeostasis, 
and  compensation  in  acutely  ill  adults.  Preq:  NURS 
401,411,412. 

NURS  405  Leadership  and  Management  in  Nursing 
3(2,2)  Focuses  on  the  role  of  the  protession.il  nurse 
in  managing  nursmg  care.  Theories  and  research 
related  to  leadership,  power,  management,  organiza- 
tions, regulation,  and  ethics  are  discussed.  Directed 
laboratory  experiences  are  provided.  Preq:  NURS 
401,  411,  412,  or  admission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  406  Issues  in  Professionalism  3(3,0)  Analy- 
sis of  the  development  of  professional  nursing. 
Consideration  of  educational  issues,  legal  and 
economic  issues,  health  policy,  leadership,  cultural 
variations,  and  the  influence  of  values  in  ethical 
decisions  and  nursing  practice.  Preq:  Admission  to 
RN/BS  program. 

NURS  408  Senior  Nursing  Practicum  3(  1,4)  Consid- 
ers the  impact  of  selected  health  issues  and  problems 
on  the  practice  of  nursing  Presents  licensure  prepa- 
ration, maintaining  currency'  in  the  field,  and  other 
relevant  topics  facing  the  professional  nurse.  Under 
preceptor  supervision,  students  observe,  organize, 
and  implement  entry  level  nursing  practice.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  NURS  401,  411,  412. 
Coreq:  NURS  403, 415. 

NURS  410  Leadership  Management  and  Nursing 
Care  Practicum  61  3,9)  hocuses  on  the  role  of  the 
professional  nurse  in  practicing  and  managing 
nursing  care.  Theories  and  research  related  to 
clinical  practice,  leadership,  power,  management, 
organizations,  regulation,  ethics,  and  licensure 
preparation  are  discussed.  Directed  lab  experi- 
ences are  provided  under  preceptor  supervision. 
Preq:  NURS  403. 


Nl  RS41  1  Nursing  Care  ot  Children  51  Mil  I  01  uses 
on  child  health  problems  and  health  maintenance 
I  mph  ill  igit  al,  path  iph\  ii  il  igii  ai,  p  y 

etiological,   and   soiiiKiiltiu.il   concepts   related   to 

nursmg  care  ot  children  with  acute,  critical,  and 

chronic  illnesses    lin  hides  strategies  tot  allcv  i.iti,  in 

ot  illnesses,  restoration  of  wellness,  promotion  in  I 
maintenance  of  health,  growth,  ind  di  w  lo| 
Preq  All  required  300  level  Nursing  courses. 
NURS  412  Nursing  Care  of  Women  and  Their 
Families  5(3,6)  Emphasizes  biological,  ps\,  hologi- 
cal,  and  sociocultural  concepts;  identification  oi  ap 
propriate  nursmg  strategies  to  enhance  Individual 

capacity  to  at  hieve  or  maintain  wellness  in  the  tain 

ily,  home,  community,  and  hospital  environment. 
Preq:  All  required  300-level  Nursing  courses. 

NURS  415  Community  Health  Nursing  4(2,6) 
Consideration  ot  health  promotion  activities  for 
family  and  community  groups  with  emphasis  on 
community  assessment,  screening,  and  health 
teaching/counseling.  Practice  activities  are  related 
to  health  promotion  in  population  groups  and 
nursing  care  of  homebound  clients.  Laboratory 
settings  include  homes,  schools,  industries,  and 
other  community  organizations.  Preq:  NURS  401, 
411,  412,  or  admission  to  RN/BS  program 

NURS  H420  Senior  Honors  I  2(2,0)  Students  de 
velop  a  proposal  tor  a  major  thesis,  directed  study 
project,  or  research  project  under  the  guidance  of 
a  faculty  preceptor.  Preq:  Senior  1  lonors  standing, 
NURS  H330. 

NURS  425  Community  Nursing  4(3,2)  Consid- 
eration ot  health  promotion  activities  tor  groups 
within  the  community  with  emphasis  on  commu- 
nity assessment,  screening,  and  health  teaching 
counseling.  Practice  activities  are  related  to  health 
promotion  in  population  groups  and  nursmg 
care  of  homebound  clients.  Laboratory  settings 
include  homes,  schools,  industries,  public  health 
department,  and  other  community  agencies.  Preq 
Admission  to  RN/BS  program. 

NURS  H428  Senior  Honors  II  2(2,0)_Students 
implement  a  proposal  for  a  major  directed  study- 
project  or  research  thesis  under  the  guidance  01  a 
faculty  preceptor.   Pro/    Senior  I  lonors  standing, 

NURS  H405,  H420. 

NURS  485  Nurse  Extern  Practicum  6(0,18)  Practi- 
cum consisting  of  preceptor-supervised  and  t.u  ulty 
led  nursing  clinical  experiences  in  a  regional  health 
care  facility.  Preq:  Completion  of  at  least  one  adult 
health  and  one  pathophysiology  course  or  consent 
ot  instructor. 

NURS  498  Creative  Inquiry-Nursing  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams  These  creative 
inquiry  projec  tS  may  be  interdisc  iplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 
eight  i  redits 

NURS  499  Independent  Study  1 —H  1-4JM)  In-depth 
study  in  an  area  ot  special  interest  in  Nursing 

Students  develop  specific  objectives  with  a  faculty 

member  with  expertise  in  the  area  of   interest 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 

Preq:  Consent  of  instructor 


NUTRITION 

line  II.  k  I    Cason.T. I 

M    I     Kiinkc  I,  I  v  V.  Maui  i 
Ml'  '  Zidin; 

turn  K.  M   1 1. ili' 

NUTR  203  Principles  of  Hum,.,.,  Nutrition  (I  1,0) 
Study  i  'i  num.  M  tun,  til  iru  and  n  |uii 
i  hoit  is,  dii  t  .u\  adi  qu  icy  tnd  i  I-  i  nutririi  m  in 
physical  fitnes  Deals  with  social  and  scientific 
issues,  health  -  ire  policy;  evaluation  and  mt>  t 
pn  ■  ition  "i  nutritii  n  ■<  ivernment, 

privai  and  the  health 

Credit  ree  will  be  given  I 

of  NUTR  203,  205,451. 

Nl  IK  20^  Nutrition  tor  Nursing  Professionals 
3(  3,0)  Invc  stigal  •  '1  gi  in  r.il  and  ( linii  .il 

nutritii  m  topi     including  principl 
lift  cycle  nutrition,  relationship  ot  diet  to  health 
and  disease,  and  the  r<  il<  i  ■(  nursing  i  i 
aiuliuitiith.il  I  redit  toward  a  degree  will  b 
foronlyoneofNl    IK  21  1,205,451   : 
major,  BIOS<    222.  (  breq:  BIOSC  223. 

NUTR  210  Nutrition  and  Physical  Activity  J(3,0) 
Topics  include  role  of  carbohydrates,  fats,  and  pro- 
teins on  energy  utilization  during  i  dtering 
body  composition  and  improving  fitness  with  diet 
and  physic  al  a*  tivity;  imp*  n  I 
perfbrman  •  ffectiveness  of  dietary  supplements 
and  ergi  igenu  aids;  and  choosing  a  diet  appi 
tor  individual  physical  .n ri\ iry  levels.  Preq  BIOL 
120  and  121,  122.  123,  OI  124;  or  equivalent. 

NUTR  216  Current  Issues  in  Nutrition  1(1, 
plores  i  urrent  issues  in  nutrition  with  emphasis  i  >n 
areas  of  tesearx  h  and  inquiry  by  faculty. 

NUTR  401,  H401,  601  Fundamentals  of  Nutri- 
tion 3(3,0)  Biochemical  and  physiological  fun- 
damentals of  nutrition  applicable  to  man  and 
domestic  animals.  Considers  digestive  processes 
ibsorption  and  metabolism  of  carbohydrates, 
lipids,  proteins,  water,  minerals,  and  vitamins. 
Discusses  energy  metabolism  and  comparative 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  digestive  systems. 
Offered   till  semester  only.   Pi  H    305. 

ill  223,  oi  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR 418 Professional  Development  m  Dietetics 

1(1,0)   Provides  the  steps  tor  dietetic   internship 

application  process;  career  development  in  the  di- 
etetics tic.  Id;  and  concepts  of  professii  inal  standards 
ling. 

NUTR  41l>  Professional  Development  in  Nutrition 
1(1,0)  Career  development  in  nutrition  and  con- 
cepts of  professional  standards  and  development. 
Preq:  Senior  standing. 

NUTR  420  Selected  ropics  in  Nutrition  1-3(1-3,0) 
Comprehensive  study  of  special  topics  in  nutrition 
nor  covered  in  derail  or  contained  in  other  ( 
(  urrent  developments  in  each  area  are  sn 
May  be  repc  ited  tor  a  maximum  of  three  credits, 
but  i inly  it  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq  Senior 
standing  or  ,  onsen t  of  instructor. 
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NUTR  421  Special  Problems  in  Nutrition  1-4 

(0,3-12)  Independent  research  investigation  in  nutri- 
tion. Special  emphasis  is  on  developing  a  research 
proposal,  conducting  the  research,  and  reporting 
the  findings.  Maybe  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  424,  624  Medical  Nutrition  Therapy  1 4(3,3) 
Principles  of  nutritional  assessment,  education,  and 
counseling  skills;  development  of  medical  nutrition 
therapy  for  individuals  with  obesity  and  eating 
disorders,  gastrointestinal  disorders,  metabolic  and 
renal  disorders.  Preq:  BIOSC  223,  NUTR  451,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  425,  H425,  625  Medical  Nutrition  Therapy 
114(3,3)  Development  of  medical  nutrition  therapy 
for  individuals  with  various  disease  states,  including 
cardiovascular,  hepatic,  musculoskeletal,  and  neo- 
plastic disorders.  Also  considers  sociocultural  and 
ethnic  aspects  of  food  consumption  and  alternative 
nutrition  therapies.  Preq:  BIOSC  223,  NUTR  424, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  426,  626  Community  Nutrition  3(3,0)  Study 
of  fundamentals  of  nutrition  care  delivery  in  com- 
munity programs  beginning  with  assessment  and 
problem  identification  and  continuing  through  the 
development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
nutrition  intervention  programs.  Preq:  NUTR  451 
or  equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  451,  H451,  651  Human  Nutrition  3(3,0) 
Essentials  of  nutrition  and  principle  nutritional 
deficiency  conditions.  Factors  affecting  adequacy  of 
dietary  intake,  methods  of  determining  nutritional 
status,  development  of  nutrition  standards,  and 
recent  advances  in  human  nutrition.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  be  given  for  only  one  of  NUTR  203, 
205,  451.  Preq:  BIOCH  305/306  or  equivalent  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

NUTR  455,  655  Nutrition  and  Metabolism  3(3,0) 
Concepts  of  metabolism  fundamental  to  under- 
standing normal  and  therapeutic  nutrition  are 
examined.  Bioenergetics  as  well  as  metabolism  of 
carbohydrates,  lipids,  amino  acids,  vitamins,  and 
minerals  as  they  relate  to  nutrition  are  discussed. 
Preq:  NUTR  451  and  BIOCH  305  or  423  or  406 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PACKAGING  SCIENCE 

Professors:  D.  K.  Cooksey,  R  L.  Thomas;  Associate  Professors 
D.  O.  Darby,  R.  M.  Kimmel,  Chair;  W.  S.  Whiteside 
Lecturers.  G.  S.  Bart,  H.  P.  Bart,  R.  A.  Hurley,  R.T.  Moore 
Adjunct  Professors:  A.  L.  Brody,  R.  C.  Cooksey,  H.J.  Park 
Adjunct  Associate  Professors:  L.  Bix,  M.  Daum;  Adjunct 
Assistant  Professor:  R.  L.  Kaas;  Research  Assistant  Profes- 
sor: Y.  T.  Kim 

PKGSC  101  Packaging  Orientation  1(1,0)  Overview 
of  the  various  principles  and  practices  in  packag- 
ing science,  historical  development,  packaging  as 
a  career. 

PKGSC  102  Introduction  to  Packaging  Science 
2(2,0)  Considers  functions  of  a  package;  materials, 
processes,  and  technology  used  in  package  devel- 
opment; and  the  relationship  of  packaging  to  the 
corporation,  consumer,  and  society  as  a  whole.  Preq: 
PKGSC  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PKGSC  103  Packaging  Science  E-Portfolio  1(1,0) 
Packaging  Science  majors  initiate  professional 
electronic  portfolios  that  showcase  their  skills  and 
experiences  and  lead  to  career  e-porrfolios.  Students 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  using  important  soft- 
ware tools;  are  introduced  to  Packaging  Science  fac- 
ulty, emphasis  areas,  and  targeted  library  services; 
and  discuss  academic  integrity.  Preq:  PKGSC  101. 
Coreq:  PKGSC  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  201  Packaging  Perishable  Products  3(3,0) 
Covers  fundamental  characteristics  and  applica- 
tions of  various  materials  and  systems  used  to 
package  perishable  products  such  as  foods  and 
pharmaceuticals.  Discusses  packaging  issues  regard- 
ing food,  pharmaceutical,  and  medical  packaging. 
Includes  product/package  interactions  and  packag- 
ing requirements  to  address  basic  theory  in  food 
and  pharmaceutical  protection.  Preq:  CH  201, 
PKGSC  202,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  202  Packaging  Materials  and  Manufactur- 
ing 4(3,3)  Detailed  study  of  packaging  materials 
including  glass,  metal,  metal  foils  and  sheets,  wood, 
paper,  paperboard,  plastics,  composites,  adhesives, 
coatings,  cushioning  media;  their  functional 
properties  in  packaging  application;  laminating 
and  combining  of  different  packaging  materials. 
Preq:  PKGSC  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  203  Packaging  Research  Fundamentals 
2(2,0)  Principles,  methods,  and  resources  for  orga- 
nizing, researching,  and  reporting  technical  work  in 
packaging  science.  Preq:  PKGSC  102,  103,  ENGL 
103,  and  Packaging  Science  major;  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PKGSC  204  Container  Systems  (Rigid  and  Hexible) 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  all  the  packages  and  contain- 
ers used  to  develop  systems  to  distribute  products. 
Compatibility  of  product  and  package,  structural 
design,  costs,  and  merchandising  considerations 
are  stressed.  Preq:  PKGSC  202,  206  (or  concurrent 
enrollment)  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  206  Container  Systems  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Laboratory  practice  in  sample  making,  designing 
and  constructing  various  containers.  Preq:  PKGSC 
204  (or  concurrent  enrollment). 

PKGSC  220  Package  Drawing/CAD  2(1,3)  Overview 
of  practices  specific  to  packaging  design.  Introduces 
drawing  fundamentals  and  computer  software  as  a 
means  of  technical  drafting  and  creative  expression. 
Focuses  on  perception,  2-D  rendering,  3-D  render- 
ing, and  graphic  design  programs. 

PKGSC  299  Creative  Inquiry— Packaging  Science 
l-4(  1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

PKGSC  320  Package  Design  Fundamentals  3(2,3) 
Study  of  specific  package  design  concepts.  Students 
understand  how  the  design  affects  manufacturing 
processes,  costs,  and  protective  functions;  begin 
skill  development  using  hand-drawing  and  model 
packages;  then  move  to  software-based  design  and 
real  packages.  Preq:  CTE  180,  PKGSC  204,  206. 


PKGSC  368,  H368  Packaging  and  Society  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  role  of  packaging  in  society  as  it 
specifically  relates  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
packaging  scientist  in  protecting  people  and  the 
environment.  Includes  study  of  packaging  and 
environmental  regulations  and  guidelines  currently 
in  place  to  achieve  these  goals.  Ability  to  make 
informed  decisions  and  ethical  judgments  is  an 
encompassing  goal. 

PKGSC  399  Creative  Inquiry— Packaging  Science 
l-4(  14,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

PKGSC  401, 601  Packaging  Machinery  3(3,0)  System- 
atic smdy  ot  types  of  machinery  used  to  form,  fill, 
seal,  and  handle  various  packaging,  products,  and 
packaging  materials.  Emphasizes  basic  mechanical, 
electrical,  pneumatic,  and  hydraulic  components  of 
packaging  machinery  along  with  packaging  machin- 
ery terminology.  Discusses  methods  for  machine  line 
optimization  and  layout.  Preq:  PKGSC  204,  PHYS 
208,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  403  Packaging  Career  Preparation  1(1,0) 
Preparation  for  a  successful  career  in  Packaging  Sci- 
ence by  completing  the  professional  e-portfolio,  and 
finalizing  a  resume  and  career  e-portfolio.  Refines 
career  skills  through  role  playing.  Topics  include 
presentations,  interviewing,  effective  collaboration 
and  communication,  business  and  foreign  travel 
etiquette.  Coreq:  PKGSC  420,  second  semester  senior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  404,  H404,  604  Mechanical  Properties 
of  Packages  and  Principles  of  Protective  Packag- 
ing 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  mechanical  properties  of 
products  and  packages  and  standard  methods 
of  determining  these  properties.  Focuses  on 
the  functional  properties  of  packages  related  to 
shock  and  vibration  isolation  and  compression. 
Preq:  MTHSC  106,  PHYS  207,  PKGSC  204,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  (FD  SC)  409  Total  Quality  Management 
for  the  Food  and  Packaging  Industries  3(3,0) 
See  FD  SC  409. 

PKGSC  416,  616  Application  of  Polymers  in  Packag- 
ing 4(3,3)  Detailed  study  of  polymer  science  and  en- 
gineering as  applied  to  packaging  science.  Includes 
polymer  morphology,  rheology,  physical  properties, 
processing  methods,  and  polymerization.  Empha- 
sizes relationships  among  processing,  structure,  and 
properties.  Preq:  PKGSC  204,  206;  CH  201  or  223; 
PHYS  207;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  420,  620  Package  Design  and  Develop- 
ment 3(2,3)  Study  of  the  principles  and  methods 
practiced  in  designing  and  developing  packages  and 
packaging  systems  and  of  methods  used  to  coordi- 
nate and  analyze  package  development  activities 
including  interfacing  with  product  development, 
manufacturing,  marketing,  purchasing,  and  ac-  • 
counting.  Preq:  Second  semester  Senior  standing; 
PKGSC  320,  368,  401,  404,  416,  430,  440,  464, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PKGSC421  Special  Problems  in  Packaging  Science 
1-4(0,5-12)  Independent  research  investigations  in 
packaging  science  related  to  packaging  materials, 
machinery,  design,  and  applications.  Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  organizing  a  research  proposal, 
conducting  research,  and  reporting  rcMilis.  \1.i\ 
be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  IS  credits,  Preq 
Consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  422  Selected  Topics  in  Packaging  Science 
1-3(1-3,0)  Comprehensive  study  ot  selected  topics  in 
packaging  « ience  not  covered  in  detail  or  contained 
in  other  courses.  Contemporary  developments  in 
each  area  are  stressed.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  credits,  but  only  it  different  topics  are 
covered.  Preq:  Consent  ot  instructor. 

PKGSC  430,  630  Converting  for  Flexible  Packag- 
ing 3(1,6)  Study  of  materials,  methods,  processes, 
and  equipment  used  in  converting  web  materials 
tor  flexible  packaging.  Laboratory  provides  hands- 
on  experience  preparing  and  operating  pilot  si  ale 
converting  equipment.  Preq:  PKGSC  204,  206;  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

PKGSC  440,  640  Packaging  for  Distribution  3(3,0) 
Packages  are  exposed  to  various  shipping  methods 
and  numerous  hazards  during  distribution.  To 
ensure  adequate  product  protection,  packaging 
professionals  need  to  understand  the  fundamental 
principles  of  distribution  packaging  design.  Topics 
include  ASTM  and  ISTA  packaging  test  methods, 
packaging  design  guidelines  tor  distribution,  termi- 
nology, transport  modes,  distribution  hazards,  and 
protective  packaging  materials.  Preq:  PKGSC  454 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  454,  654  Product  and  Package  Evaluation 
Laboratory  1(0,3)  Laboratory  experiments  to 
determine  properties  of  packaging  materials  and 
to  evaluate  the  response  ot  packages  and  products 
to  shock,  vibration,  and  compression.  Students 
operate  standard  testing  equipment  and  become 
familiar  with  industry  recognized  test  methods 
and  standards.  Preq:  PKGSC  404  (or  concurrent 
enrollment). 

PKGSC  464,  H464,  664  Food  and  Health  Care 
Packaging  Systems  4(3,3)  Characteristics,  engineer- 
ing properties,  and  applications  of  various  materi- 
als and  systems  used  in  the  packaging  of  foods, 
pharmaceuticals,  and  medical  devices.  Packaging 
systems  for  specific  food  and  medical  applications 
are  considered.  Laboratory  and  field  exercises 
on  food  and  medical  packaging  operations  and 
packaging  materials  are  included.  Emphasis  is  on 
evaluation  methods.  Preq:  PKGSC  201,  204,  206, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PKGSC  499  Creative  Inquiry— Packaging  Science 
l-4(  14,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direc- 
tion ot  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of 
eight  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 


PAN  AFRICAN  STUDIES 

Associate  Professor:  A.  A.  Bardey 

PAS    101   Africa  and  the  Atlantic  World    II  1,0) 

stnd\  .'i    Africa  .uul  its  impact  on  the  culture 
and  life  of  peoples  in  the  New  World    D 
impact  Africans  have  had  on  shaping  the  music, 
language,  dress,  art,  religion,  and  culture  of  the 
Western  world. 

PAS  501  Introduction  to  Pan  African  Studies 
3(3,0)  Study  i if  Afrit  in  Am.  fn im 

in  Ah.  mi  in  u  perspective  from  colonial  America 
to  the  present, 

P  A  S  400  Studies  in  Pan  African  Studies  1(3,0) 
Study  of  selected  topics  oi  themes  in  Pan  African 
Studies.  Allows  tor  individualized  study  of  spe- 
cific topics  related  to  Pan  African  studies  such 

as  music,  dance,  religio loni   ttion,  slavery, 

or  economic  development   May  be  repeal 
maximum  of  six  i  redits,  but  i  »nly  it  different  b  \  i 
are  covered. 

PAS  410  Studies  in  African.!  Experience  51  5,01 
Looks  at  the  impact  ot  Africans  or  Atric  an  Amen 
cans  on  U.S.  sot  iety  Interdisciplinary  course  that 
allows  for  the  study  of  Africans  and  their  de- 
scendants from  a  variety  of  perspectives.  Feu  uses 
primarily  on  the  United  States  Mav  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  it  different 
topics  are  covered. 

P  A  S  471  Directed  Studies  on  the  Black  Experience 
in  Education  l-3(  1-3,0)  Students  conduct  research 
and  produce  scholarship  on  academic,  social,  and 
historical  issues  that  impact  the  Black  experience 
in  educational  settings.  Students  may  also  partici- 
pate in  service  learning  activities  to  broaden  their 
understanding  and  apply  their  knowledge  in  the 
community.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
nine  credits. 

PAS  498,  698  Seminar  on  Pan  African  Studies 
3(3,0)  Research/writing  seminar  on  the  African 
American  experience.  Selected  topics  and  themes 
from  1900  to  present.  Preq:  HIST  311,  512Tor  339, 
PAS  301. 

PARKS,  RECREATION  AND 
TOURISM  MANAGEMENT 

Professors:  L.  R.  Allen,  S.  J.  Backman,  R.  H.  Becker, 
F.  A.  McGuire,  N.  M.  Porter,  D.  J.  Thomason, 

D.  E.  Weatherford,  B.  A.  Wright,  Chair;  Associate 
Professors:  K.  F.  Backman,  R.  D.  Bixler,  W.  C.  Norman; 
Assistant  Professors:  D.  M.  Anderson,  S.  G.  Arthur-Bann  ing, 

E.  B.  Baldwin,  A.  L.  Cory,  J.  C.  Hallo,  C.  O.  Oh, 
R.  B.  Powell,  G.  P.  Ramshaw,  D.  L.  Schmalz; 
Lecturer:  B.  W.  Stevens;  Lecturers:  D.  M.  Anderson 
R.  S.  Brookover,  L.  E.  Conrad,  C.  L.  Goasguen, 
R.  A.  Lucas,  A.  R.  Savedra 

PRTM  101  Concepts  of  Leisure  5(5,01  Introduces 
recreation  professions  and  organizations:  govern- 
ment, voluntary,  and  commen  ialjoven  iews  profes- 
sional preparation;  outlines  development  I  il 
uses  of  leisure  and  evolution  of  recreation,  cit\ 
parks,  natural  resources  conservation,  and  preserva- 
tion movements  as  philosciphK.il  forces  affecting 

leisure  services.  Restricted  to  Parks,  Recreation  and 

Tourism  Management  majors. 
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PR  I  \1    IMS   PGM   Seminar  I    l(l,( 
planning  and  professional  development  training 

I  in  tin   gi  .It  industry  with  spec  ial  ■ 
sis  on  to]  i  in  the-  P<  i.-Y  P(  !M  I  evel  I 

I  raining  Pn  igi  im    Pn  q    PR  I  M 

insti 

I'K  I  M  I9M  l.  rcative  Iiic|llir\     Parks,  Ret  re  .ilioii  and 

[burism  Management  1  1-40-3,1-12)  Ii     on  ulta 
tion  with  and  under  thedir  faculty  mem- 

ber, students  pursue-  sc  In  Ink  ai  rivities  individually 
or  m  te-.mis   I  hi  may  be 

Ii    iplinary.  Arrangements  with  n 
be  established  prior  to  registratioi 
tor  a  maximum  i  if  i  ighi  t  redits 

PRTM  ZOO  I  lu  Profession  and  Practice  in  Parks 
Recreation,  and   [burism  Management   1(1,0) 

Iikc-s  student   b  i  the  Pari  -.  Rea 
I-  mi;  m  Management  field  (  .vers  the  history  and 
development  of  the  PRIM  profession,  Including 
professional  organizations,  current  issui 
trends,  ethical  principle1     n  malisra,  and 

professional  competencies  and  development   Fi  I  e 
taken  Pass/Fail  only. 

PRTM  201,  H201  The  Recreation  Leisure 
Environment  3(3,0)  1  'i  USSes  the  development 
characteristic  s  of  built  and  natural  environmental 
resource  settings  for  recreation,  tourism  develop- 
ment, and  community  expression.  Examines 
human/environment  interactions  during  leisure, 
including  the  impact  of  the  recreation  environ- 
ment on  pen pie  and  the  impact  of  people  on  the 
recreation  environment.  Surveys  public  agencies 
and  private  interests  in  these  sett 

PRTM  205  Program  and  Event  Planning  1(2,2 
Principles  and  methods  ot  program  development. 
Time  ,ukI  facility  utilization  tor  sports  activities, 
social  functions,  arts  and  crafts,  outdoor  acti\  if  ies, 
hobbies  or  special-interest  groups,  and  activities 
in  the  cultural  and  performing  arts  are  pursued. 
Preq:  PRTM  101. 

PRTM  206  Practicum  1  1(0,3)  Students  conduct  a 
recreation  program  in  a  supervised  setting.  A  mini- 
mum of  90  hours  with  a  leisure  agency  approved 
bv  the  I  ruversity  is  required.  To  be  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  Praj:  PRTM  205,  Sophomore  standing  in 
Parks.  Recreation  and  Tourism  Management. 

PRTM  207  Practicum  11  1(0,5)  Continuation  of 
PRTM  206.  Experience  in  a  leisure  situation  dif- 
ferent from  the  PRTM  206  exposure.  A  minimum 
of  90  hours  with  a  leisure  agency  approved  by  the 
University  is  required.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  PRTM  205,  Sophomore  standing  in  Parks. 
Recreation  and  Tourism  Management. 

PRTM  210  Serving  Diverse  Populations  in  Parks, 
Recreation  and  Tourism  Management  I  ».c' 
Introduces  students  to  the  leisure  patterns  and 
t. unts  of  diverse  constituents,  including 
members  o\  ethnic  and  racial  minorities,  people  of 
diverse  so.i.  economic  st  itus,  women,  older  adults, 
people  with  disabilities,  and  people  with  alternative 
lifestyles.  Piwj;  PRTM  101. 

PRIM  211  Impacts  of  lcchnolog\  and  Science  in 
the  Context  of  Play,  Recreation  and  Tourism 
5i  J,0)  Examines  the  relationship  an 
technology,  and  tourism  and  recreation.  Intro- 
duces theories  ot  play,  recreation  and  tourism  as 
rhev  relate  to  social  concerns.  Smdenrs  learn  how 
science  and  technology  have  impacted  how  people 
play,  recreate  and  travel. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


PRTM  220  Conceptual  Foundations  of  Parks,  Rec- 
reation and  Tourism  2(2,0)  Introduces  students 
to  the  conceptual  foundations  of  play,  recreation, 
and  leisure  as  they  relate  to  contemporary  society, 
the  lifespan,  and  the  natural  environment.  Preq: 
PRTM  200. 

PRTM  221  Delivery  Systems  for  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Tourism  2(2,0)  Introduces  students  to  the 
various  roles,  interrelationships,  and  importance 
of  leisure  service  delivery  systems  in  designing  and 
operating  programs  and  facilities  to  serve  diverse 
populations.  Also  includes  discussion  of  the  role 
and  impact  of  leisure  services  and  community  and 
economic  development.  Preq:  PRTM  200. 

PRTM  222  Program  and  Event  Planning  in 
Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism  3(2,1)  Introduces 
concepts,  principles,  and  skills  necessary  to  plan, 
implement,  and  evaluate  leisure  and  recreation 
programs  and  events.  Topics  include  assessing 
needs,  developing  goals  and  objectives,  selecting 
programs,  events,  and  resources,  marketing,  ven- 
ues, implementation,  evaluation,  group  dynamics 
and  leadership  techniques.  Preq:  PRTM  200. 

PRTM  223  Administration/Management  in 
Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism  4(3,1)  Covers  the 
concepts,  principles,  and  skills  of  administration/ 
management  as  they  relate  to  leisure  and  recreation 
services.  Topics  include  the  fundamental  principles 
of  research  and  data  analysis,  management,  human 
resources  management,  supervisory  leadership, 
budgeting  and  financial  management,  marketing, 
professional  communication,  technology,  and  facil- 
ity planning  and  operations.  Preq.  PRTM  200. 

PRTM  224  Legal  Aspects  of  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Tourism  2(2,0)  Introduces  legal  foundations 
and  legislative  processes,  contracts  and  tort  law, 
regulatory  agents  and  methods  of  compliance, 
safety,  emergency,  and  risk  management  as  they 
relate  to  recreation,  park  resources,  and  leisure 
services.  Preq:  PRTM  200. 

PRTM  241  Introduction  to  Community  Recre- 
ation, Sport  and  Camp  Management  3(3,0)  Con- 
ceptual examination  of  community  recreation, 
including  the  history  and  structure  of  public  and 
private  nonprofit  recreation  agencies  with  an  em- 
phasis on  programs  and  services,  career  opportuni- 
ties, funding  mechanisms,  the  role  of  government, 
and  current  trends  and  issues  impacting  delivery 
of  services.  Preq:  PRTM  101. 

PRTM  254  Introduction  to  Sport  Management 
3(3,0)  Development  of  a  conceptual  understand- 
ing of  sport  management,  career  opportunities  in 
sport  management,  and  the  necessary  competen- 
cies for  the  different  career  fields. 

PRTM  270,  H270  Introduction  to  Recreation 
Resources  Management  3(3,0)  Fundamentals  of 
recreation  resources  management  are  presented  to 
include  the  framework  of  management,  manage- 
ment of  specific  resources,  management  of  visitors, 
and  management  of  services. 

PRTM  281  Introduction  to  Golf  Management 
3(2,3)  Development  of  a  conceptual  understand- 
ing of  the  golf  industry,  career  opportunities  in 
professional  golf  management,  and  specific  intro- 
ductory competencies  utilized  within  the  field. 
Preq:  Professional  Golf  Management  concentration 
and  consent  ot  instructor. 


PRTM  282  Principles  of  Golfer  Development 

3(3,0)  Introduction  to  golf  instruction.  Provides 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  develop  success- 
ful golf  programs.  Pretj:  PRTM  281  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PRTM  283  Advanced  Methods  of  Teaching  Golf 
3(3,0)  Provides  students  with  the  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  to  succeed  as  golf  instructors.  Pat- 
ticular  emphasis  is  on  golf  swing  mechanics,  learn- 
ing styles  and  motivation  theory,  the  business  of 
teaching  golf,  and  the  use  of  advanced  technology 
in  golf  instructions.  Preq:  PRTM  282. 

PRTM  295  PGM  Seminar  II  1(1,0)  Introduction 
to  the  golf  industry,  professionalism,  and  current 
issues  of  interest  in  the  industry  with  special  empha- 
sis on  topics  covered  in  the  PGA/PGM  Training 
Program  Level  I.  Preq:  PRTM  195. 

PRTM  298  Creative  Inquiry— Parks,  Recreation  and 
Tourism  Management  II  1-4(1-3,1-12)  In  consulta- 
tion with  and  undet  the  direction  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ber, students  pursue  scholarly  activities  individually 
or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  projects  may  be 
interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  mentors  must 
be  established  prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  ot  eight  credits, 
PRTM  301  Recreation  and  Society  3(3,0)  Investiga- 
tion of  the  role  of  recreation  in  a  technological  and 
wotk-oriented  society.  Particular  emphasis  is  on 
recreation  behavior,  resources,  and  programming 
in  public  and  private  organizations  that  serve  the 
public  wants.  Not  open  to  Patks,  Recreation  and 
Tourism  Management  majors;  may  not  be  substi- 
tuted or  otherwise  used  to  meet  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Tourism  Management  area  requirements.  Preq: 
2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  304  Challenge  Course  Facilitation  3(2,2)  De- 
velops knowledge  and  skill  in  planning,  directing, 
and  evaluating  group  performance  in  an  adventure 
challenge  course  environment;  emphasis  is  placed 
on  low  and  high  ropes  elements,  processing,  as- 
sessment, safety,  and  course  management.  Preq: 
2.0  cumulative  gtade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  305  Safety  and  Risk  Management  in  Parks, 
Recreation  and  Tourism  Management  3(3,0) 
Provisions  of  safe  services,  facilities,  and  activities 
in  the  parks,  recreation,  and  tourism  domain  are 
studied  through  the  application  of  germane  con- 
cepts from  the  areas  of  safety,  risk  management, 
and  liability.  Preq:  PRTM  321,  Junior  standing,  2.0 
cumulative  gtade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  307  Facility  Planning  and  Operations 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  recreation  facility  plan- 
ning and  opetations  processes.  Design,  planning, 
financing,  construction,  budgeting,  personnel, 
operating  policies  and  procedures,  maintenance, 
and  equipment  considerations  are  covered. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  gtade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  308,  H308  Leadership  and  Group  Pro- 
cesses in  Recreation  3(3,0)  Leadership  is  analyzed 
through  experience-based  learning.  Examines  vari- 
ous styles  of  leadership  and  communication  and 
their  probable  consequences.  Considers  techniques 
for  planning  large  and  small  group  meetings.  Exam- 
ines literature  in  the  field  of  leadership  and  group 
processes.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 


PRTM  309  Behavioral  Concepts  in  Parks,  Rec- 
reation and  Tourism  3(3,0)  Studies  social  psy- 
chological concepts  concerning  leisure  behavior 
in  various  park,  recreation,  and  toutism  settings. 
Students  learn  to  apply  those  theoties  and  behav- 
ioral concepts  required  to  understand  and  manage 
leisure  activities  and  environments.  Preq:  PRTM 
101,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio,  consent  of 
instructor. 

PRTM  311,  H311  Therapeutic  Recreation  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  profession  of  therapeutic 
recreation  by  analyzing  the  history,  philosophy, 
concepts,  toles,  and  functions  involved  in  the 
therapeutic  recreation  services.  Preq:  2.0  cumula- 
tive gtade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  317  Group  Initiatives  3(2,2)  Examination 
and  development  of  initiative  modalities  used  by 
therapeutic  recreators  to  teach  teamwork,  problem- 
solving  communication,  goal  setting,  leadership 
and  personal  interaction  to  diverse  populations 
in  a  variety  of  settings.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio. 

PRTM  318  Leisure  Lifestyle  Management  3(3,0) 
Examines  principles  and  techniques  applicable  to 
guiding  disabled  as  well  as  nondisabled  individuals 
in  an  exploration  of  leisure  needs,  barriers,  con- 
sequences, and  accessibility.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  320,  H320  Recreation  Policymaking  3(3,0) 
Structures  and  processes  for  public  park  and/or 
recreation  policy  formation  in  the  United  States. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  321,  H321  Recreation  Administration 
3(3,0)  Analysis  of  the  internal  organization  of 
a  recreation  department  dealing  with  finances 
and  accounting,  records  and  reports,  publicity 
and  public  relations,  state  and  federal  legislation, 
staff  otganization,  cootdination  of  community 
resources.  Preq:  PRTM  308,  Junior  standing,  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  325  Global  Perspectives  in  Leisure,  Recre- 
ation and  Tourism  3(3,0)  Advanced  topics  in  serv- 
ing diverse  populations  in  Parks,  Recreation  and 
Tourism  Management.  Multicultutal  and  global 
perspectives  on  leisure,  recreation  and  tourism, 
and  ways  in  which  recreation  serves  as  a  tool  for 
appreciation  and  respect  of  other  cultures.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  330,  H330  Visitor  Services  and  Interpreta- 
tion 3(3,0)  Introduces  the  philosophy  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  environmental  interpretation. 
Comprehensive  survey  of  interpretive  theory  as  it 
applies  to  the  recreation  and  parks  practitioner  and 
the  varying  settings  within  the  profession.  Preq:  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  342,  H342  Introduction  to  Tourism  3(3,0) 
Survey  of  travel  and  tourism  in  the  United  States 
with  focus  on  terminology,  demographics,  finan- 
cial significance,  and  trends.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  343  Spatial  Aspects  of  Tourist  Behavior 
3(3,0)  Spatial  patterns  of  national  and  interna-  - 
tional  leisure  travel  destinations  are  explored  and 
analyzed  regarding  their  tourism  attractiveness. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 
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PRTM  344  Tourism  Markets  and  Supply  H  *,0i 
Acquaints  students  with  the  principles  of  in.iti.li 
ing  tourism  markets  and  supply,  Students  examine 
the  strategies  used  in  developing  markets.  Preq  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  J45  Tourism  Management  5(3,0)  Examines 
the  management  issues  associated  with  offering 
tourism  products  and  experiences  to  trawlers  by 
the  private  and  public  sectors  tor  the  purpose  oi 
enhancing  visitor  opportunities,  making  a  profit 
and  affecting  change  in  a  destination. 

PRTM  346  Heritage  Tourism  3(3,0)  Heritage  is  an 
important  parr  ol  tourism  and  can  be  the  focal 
point  ot  many  journeys.  Students  are  introduced 
to  ke\  concepts  and  issues  in  heritage  tourism,  in- 
cluding management  of  heritage  tourism  resources, 
politics  ot  heritage  tourism  and  the  relationship 
between  heritage  tourism  and  authenticity. 

PRTM  349  Survey  of  Tourism  Sites  1(0,3)  On-site 
study  of  various  exemplary  components  of  the 
trawl  and  tourism  industry  in  the  Southeast.  There 
are  additional  costs  to  students  to  cover  trawl.  To 
be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  PRTM  342,  Junior 
Standing  in  Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism  Man- 
agement, 2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio,  consent 
of  instructor. 

PRTM  351  Risk  Management  and  Certifications 
in  Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism  Management 
3(2,2)  Reviews  basics  ot  risk  management  relative 
to  the  administration  of  recreation  programs. 
Certifies  students  in  Red  Cross  Wilderness  First 
Aid,  First  Aid  tor  Sports,  and  CPR  for  the  Profes- 
sional Rescuer. 

PRTM  352  Camp  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion 3(3,0)  Surveys  the  development  and  trends 
of  camping  in  America.  Considers  programming 
for  the  operations  of  agency  and  private  camps. 
Enables  students  to  master  the  techniques  of  group 
living.  Laboratory  offers  practical  experience  in 
camp  craft  including  trips  and  outdoor  cooking. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  380  Community  Recreation  in  South 
Carolina  3(  1,4)  Students  study  indoor  and  outdoor 
recreation  facilities,  governmental  jurisdiction, 
funding,  programming,  management,  and  staff- 
ing at  community  recreation  agencies  throughout 
South  Carolina  during  a  hands-on  five-day  field 
trip.  Preq:  PRTM  101,  2.0  cumulative  gTade-point 
ratio,  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

PRTM  383  Golf  Shop  Operations  3(3,0)  Provides 
students  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary 
to  succeed  as  managers  of  golt  shops.  Particular 
emphasis  is  on  fundamental  business  planning, 
development  ot  policies  and  procedures,  merchan- 
dising, inventory  control,  pricing,  and  customer 
service.  Preq:  PRTM  282,  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio. 

PRTM  390  independent  Studv  in  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Tourism  Management  l-3i  1-3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive studies  and  investigation  ot  special  topics  not 
covered  in  other  courses.  Emphasizes  field  smdies, 
community  service,  and  independent  readings. 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  six  credits.  Preq: 
Junior  standing,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio, 
consent  ot  instructor. 


PRTM  391  Selected  Topics  in  Parks,  Recreation 
and  Tourism  Management  2-3(2-3,0)  In-depth 
examination  oi  developing  trends  in  parks,  iec  re 
ation,  and  tourism  thai  warrant  timely  study.  May 

be   repeated   tunc  tor  a   maximum  of   six  credits, 

but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Pto/  |unioi 
standing,  2.0  cumulative  grade  point  ratio 

PRTM  392  Special  Event  Management  3(3,0) 
Students  acquire  an  in-depth  knowledge  about 
the  field  of  special  event  management  Planning 
techniques,  strategies,  and  requirements  foi  plan 
ning,  implementing,  and  evaluating  community 
events  are  included.  Emphasizes  ordinances,  plan- 
ning, funding,  and  marketing.  Preq:  2.0  <  umulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  395  PGM  Seminar  111  1(1,0)  Covers  busi- 
ness planning  fur  golf  operations  and  customer 
relations  emphasizing  topics  covered  in  the  PGA/ 
PGM  Training  Program  Level  II  checkpoint.  Preq 
PRTM  295,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  398  Creative  Inquiry— Parks,  Recreation  and 
Tourism  Management  111  1-4(1-3,1-12)  In  consulta- 
tion with  and  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ber, students  pursue  scholarly  activities  individually 
or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  projects  may  be 
interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  mentors  must 
be  established  prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 

PRTM  H399  Introduction  to  Field  Training  and 
Research  1(1,0)  For  students  pursuing  departmen- 
tal honors,  provides  an  initial  orientation  to  the 
internship  and  research  requirements  including 
identification  of  a  faculty  mentor  to  supervise  these 
activities  Preq  PRTM  207,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  402  Professional  Golf  Management  Alter- 
native Internship  3(0,3)  Under  the  guidance  of 
a  qualified  professional  supervisor,  students  gain 
practical  experience  and  apply  knowledge  acquired 
in  the  classroom  to  the  workplace.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  PRTM  206,  207 
and  404;  Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism  Managr- 
ment  major  in  the  Professional  Golf  Management 
Concentration;  and  approval  of  advisor. 

PRTM  403  Elements  of  Recreation  and  Park 
Planning  3(3,0)  Basic  recreation  and  patk  plan- 
ning principles,  processes,  and  trends  in  area 
and  facility  development  combine  to  form  the 
basis  for  formulation  of  a  relevant  knowledge  of 
planning.  Preq:  Senior  standing,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  404  Field  Training  I  1(1,0)  Preparation  fot 
field  training  experience,  including  topics  such 
as  resume  development,  interviewing  techniques, 
internship  agency  selections,  and  responsibilities 
of  the  student,  department,  and  agency.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  PRTM  206,  2.0  cu- 
mulative grade-point  ratio,  consent  ot  instructor. 
Coreq:  PRTM  207. 

PRTM  405  Field  Training  II  6(0,18)  Minimum  ten 
weeks  (400  hours)  of  uninterrupted,  supervised 
work  in  a  park,  recreation  or  tourism  manage- 
ment agency.  Under  agency  supervision,  students 
observe,  organize,  and  implement  activities,  events, 
and  programs.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq 
PRTM  206,  207,  404;  Senior  standing  in  Parks, 
Recreation  and  Tourism  Management;  2.0  cumula- 
tive grade-point  ratio;  consent  of  instructor. 


PRTM  407  Personnel  Administration  in  Parks, 
Recreation  and   [burism  Management   K3,0) 
Study  "i  i  i  i  i  mnel  admit 
i. ,  n  arii  m  igi  m  ies,  int  ludi 

tf.iiiiiiiL',    motivation,    rewards,   evaluation,  and 

legal  issues  H  I. n  iiiK-1  and 

I'RTM  321,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio 
PRTM  H40H  Honors  Internship  6(0,18)  Minimum 

ot  400  hours  of   uninterrupted,  supervised  work 

in  a  park,  rniui 01   toiirisin  setting.  V 

repi  -ii  [IS,  5pe<  lal  project,  or  !> 

is  required  in  CI  >nipli.m>  e  »  ith    I 
snidenr  and  ipiim-  instructor    Preq    I'RTM  H399, 
lit   of   III    tr 

PRTM  409,  H409  Methods  ,,t  Recreation  Re- 
search I  3(3,0)  Analysis  ,.t  tl,,  principal  meth- 
ods ot  recreation  research,  the  application  of 
descriptive  ^i.nhik^  t,.  recreation  r<~c.irc.h,  and 
the  development  ■■(  i  research  proposal.  Preq: 
EX  ST  301;  Senior  standing  in  Parks,  Ret  n 
and  Tourism  Management;  2.0  cumulative  gTade- 
point  ratio;  or  consent  of  instru 

PRTM  410,  H410  Methods  of  Recreation  Rcsc  arc !, 
II  3(3,0)  Continuation  ot  PRTM  409;  includes 
supervised  execution  and  reporting  ot  result  ot 
research  proposal  developed  in  PRTM  409  and 
the  application  ot  inferential  starisri,s  r,,  research 
Preq:  PRTM  409,  2.0cumulanw  grade-point  ratio, 
consent  ot  instructor. 

PRTM  412,  H412,  612  Therapeutic  Recreation 
and  Mental  Health  3(3,0)  Therapeutic  re,  i 
services  in  mental  health  clinics,  institutions,  and 
outdoor  settings.  Review  ot  disorders  and  current 
modes  of  treatment  as  they  relate  to  therapeutic- 
recreation.  Preq.  PRTM  311,  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  416  Leisure  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Examines  the 
role  of  leisure  services  in  larer  lite,  the  needs  of 
community-based  and  institutionalized  elderly,  and 
the  development  of  service-del  iwrv  s\  stems  to  meet 
those  needs.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  417  Therapeutic  Recreation  Processes  I 
4(3,2)  Examination  ot  models,  principle 
procedures  applicable  to  comprehensive  program 
planning,  specific  program  plans,  individualized 
care  plans,  activity  analysis,  documentation,  and 
evaluation.  Preq:  PRTM  311  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor, three  credit  houts  of  human  anatomy  and 
physiology,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  418  Therapeutic  Recreation  Processes  II 
4(3,2)  Examination  ot  theories  and  concepts  that 
guide  therapeurk  recreation  interventions,  includ- 
ing knowledge  and  use  of  communication  skills, 
therapeutic  relationships,  counseling  theories, 
and  group  processing  techniques.  Preq:  PRTM  31 1 
and  417  or  consent  of  instructor,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  419  Therapeutic  Recreation  and  \spectS  of 

Disability  Across  the  Lifespan  >(3,0  Examination 

of  characteristics  and  diagnoses  of  individuals  w  irh 
various  disabilities  (cognitive,  affective,  and/or 
psychomotor  domains)  across  the  lifespan.  Applica- 
tion ot  theories  and  concepts  that  guide  therapeutic 
recreation  interventions  a-  well  .is  examination  of 
disability  theory  and  concepts  Preq  PRTM  311: 
BIOSC  222  and  22  3  or  equivalent;  or  cons 
instructor;  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 
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PRTM  420  Therapeutic  Recreation  Trends  and 
Issues  3(3,0)  Advanced  principles  and  practices 
of  therapeutic  recreation,  including  philosophy, 
ethics,  professional  development,  standards  of 
practice,  certification,  recreation  inclusion,  and 
marketing  services.  Preq:  PRTM  416,  418  or  consent 
of  instructor,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  421,  H421,  621  Recreation  Financial  Re- 
sources Management  3(3,0)  Analysis  of  recreation 
financial  resources  management.  Deals  with  rev- 
enue sources  and  their  allocation.  Preq:  PRTM  321, 
Senior  standing  in  Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism 
Management;  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  (GEOG)  430,  630  World  Geography  of 
Parks  and  Equivalent  Reserves  3(3,0)  Major  inter- 
national patterns  in  the  provision  and  use  of  urban 
and  rural  parks  and  recreation  are  examined.  Preq: 
2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  431, 631  Methods  of  Environmental  Interpre- 
tation 3(2,3)  Practice  and  instruction  in  the  use  of 
equipment  and  methods  available  to  the  interpreter 
in  public  contact  work.  Coaching  in  presentation 
and  evaluation  of  live  programs  and  in  design, 
execution,  and  evaluation  of  mediated  programs 
is  the  major  emphasis.  Programs  are  delivered  to 
public  audiences  in  the  Clemson  area.  Preq:  PRTM 
330;  Senior  standing  in  Parks,  Recreation  and  Tour- 
ism Management;  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio; 
consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  441,  641  Commercial  Recreation  3(3,0) 
Components  of  offering  leisure  services  and  prod- 
ucts to  the  public  by  individuals,  partnerships,  and 
corporations  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit. 
Preq:  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  444,  644  Tour  Planning  and  Operations 
3(3,0)  Provides  the  opportunity  to  understand  the 
psychology  of  touring,  with  emphasis  on  packaged 
and  group  tours  and  how  tours  of  different  types 
and  scale  are  planned,  organized,  marketed,  and 
operated.  Preq:  PRTM  342,  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  445,  645  Conference/Convention  Planning 
and  Management  3(3,0)  Provides  the  opportunity 
to  understand  the  problems  of  and  solutions  to 
conference  and  convention  planning  and  manage- 
ment from  both  the  sponsoring  organization's  and 
facility  manager's  perspectives.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  446,  646  Community  Tourism  Develop- 
ment 3(3,0)  Provides  a  community-based  perspec- 
tive of  organizational,  planning,  development,  and 
operational  needs  for  a  successful  tourism  economy 
at  the  local  level.  Preq:  PRTM  342,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  447,  647  Perspectives  on  International 
Travel  3(3,0)  Using  the  United  States  as  a  destina- 
tion, international  travel  patterns  and  major  attrac- 
tions are  presented.  Factors  which  restrain  foreign 
travel  to  the  United  States  are  analyzed.  Preq:  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  451  Seminar  in  Community  Recreation, 
Sport  and  Camp  Management  3(3,0)  Capstone 
course  of  case  studies  applied  to  management  issues 
focused  on  community  recreation,  sport  and  camp 
management.  Preq:  PRTM  206,  207,  405. 


PRTM  452,  652  Campus  Recreation  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  basic  components  required  for  administra- 
tion of  successful  college  union  and  intramural- 
recreation  sport  programs.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  453  Sports  Information  and  Event  Manage- 
ment 3(3,0)  Introduction  to  basic  techniques,  tools, 
and  procedures  associated  with  sports  information 
and  event  management  activities.  Focuses  on 
the  application  of  sports  information  and  event 
management  activities  building  upon  knowledge 
from  personal  interviews,  selected  readings,  event 
management  brochures  and  field  experience.  Preq: 
PRTM  254,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio,  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

PRTM  454  Trends  in  Sport  Management  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  trends  in  the  sport  management 
area  that  allows  PRTM  majors  to  obtain  an  updated 
knowledge  base  of  the  field.  Students  are  able  to 
relate  their  academic  studies  to  the  current  trends, 
problems,  and  management  strategies  confronting 
and  being  used  within  the  sport  management  in- 
dustry. Preq:  PRTM  254,  2.0  cumulative  grade-point 
ratio,  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  455  Advanced  Program  Planning  3(3,0) 
Advanced  recreation  programming  techniques  with 
an  emphasis  on  funding,  outcome  measurement, 
customer  service,  program  development,  market- 
ing, specialized  populations,  and  current  trends 
and  issues  impacting  the  delivery  of  recreation 
programs.  Preq:  PRTM  205,  2.0  cumulative  grade- 
point  ratio,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PRTM  460  Leisure  Across  the  Lifespan  3(3,0)  In- 
troduces students  to  ways  in  which  leisure  affects 
human  development  and  human  development 
affects  leisure  behavior.  Preq:  PRTM  205,  309,  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  474,  H474  Advanced  Recreation  Resources 
Management  3(3,0)  Advanced  topics  in  recreation 
resource  management  focusing  on  management 
strategies  and  techniques  for  addressing  common 
resource  and  social  problems  in  recreation  resource 
management.  Case  studies  and  problem  analysis  are 
emphasized.  Preq:  PRTM  270,  Senior  standing,  2.0 
cumulative  grade-point  ratio. 

PRTM  483  Golf  Club  Management  and  Operations 
3(0,9)  Focuses  on  activities  related  to  merchandis- 
ing, purchasing  and  selling,  inventory  management, 
vendor  selection,  pricing  strategies,  strategies  for 
monitoring  sales  and  inventory  related  to  financial 
control  and  customer  service.  Students  are  exposed 
to  the  responsibilities  of  a  golf  professional  at  a 
full-service  golf  club  facility.  Preq:  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio.  Coreq:  CO-OP  104  and  105. 

PRTM  490  Senior  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0) 
In  cooperation  with  and  under  supervision  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  develop  and  execute  a 
field  study  or  community  project.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq:  Senior  stand- 
ing, 2.0  cumulative  grade-point  ratio,  consent  of 
instructor. 

PRTM  495  PGM  Seminar  IV  1(1,0)  Covers  golf 
shop  merchandising  and  inventory  management 
and  supervising  and  delegating.  Emphasizes  topics 
covered  in  the  PGA/PGM  Training  Program  Level 
III  checkpoint.  Preq:  PRTM  395,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 


PRTM  498  Creative  Inquiry— Parks,  Recreation  and 
Tourism  Management  IV  1-4(1-3,1-12)  In  consulta- 
tion with  and  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  mem- 
ber, students  pursue  scholarly  activities  individually 
or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry  projects  may  be 
interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  mentors  must 
be  established  prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 

PRTM  H499  Presentation  of  Honors  Projects 
1(1,0)  Under  direction  of  a  faculty  supervisor, 
students  prepare  and  deliver  oral  presentations 
on  projects  that  were  carried  out  in  PRTM  H407 
or  H410.  Preq:  PRTM  H407  or  H410,  consent  of 
instructor. 

PERFORMING  ARTS 

Professors:  R.  E.  Goodstein,  Chair;  M.  J.  Charney, 
L.  U.  Harder,  D.  J.  Hartmann,  D.  R.  Rash;  Associ- 
ate Professors:  L.  L.  Li-Bleuel,  P.  L.  Buyer,  L.  Dzuris, 
N.  M.  Hosier,  A.  R.  Levin,  M.  J.  Spede;  Assistant 
Professors:  H.  Altstatt,  K.  L.  Johnson,  A.  M.  Penna, 
B.  A.  Whisler;  Lecturers:  M.  T.  Anderson, 
H.  D.  Bannister,  J.  Bleuel,  I.  Bracchitta,  C.  Collins, 
D.  Conley,  M.  S.  Craig,  C.  Goodloe,  C.  Hosier, 
L.  F  Kibler,  B.  Leonard,  K.  W.  Moore,  L.  Odom, 
L.  Parsons,  S.  Robert,  P.  E.  Savas,  D.  E.  Stevenson, 
L.  T  Warlick,  R.  T  Willey,  R.  Williamson 

P  A  101  Introduction  to  Performing  Arts  3(3,0) 
Overview  of  performing  arts,  including  perfor- 
mance, careers,  technology,  production,  manage- 
ment, community  outreach,  safety,  sales,  and 
marketing.  Preq:  Performing  Arts  majot.  Coreq: 
PA  103. 

P  A  103  Portfolio  I  1(0,3)  Students  develop  disci- 
pline-specific portfolios  that  display  creative  design 
and  contain  samples  of  work  that  demonstrate 
integtated  learning.  CoTeq:  PA  101. 

PA  195  Creative  Inquiry— Performing  Arts  14(14,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  ot  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry 
projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 

P  A  201  Performing  Arts  Seminar  I  3(2,3)  Study  of 
selected  performing  arts  topics.  Includes  seminars 
and  mastetclasses  with  faculty  and  visiting  artists 
and  concert  and  theatre  attendance  and  evaluation. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  written  communication  skills. 
Preq:  PA  101,  Sophomore  standing. 

P  A  279  Performing  Arts  Practicum  I  1(0,3)  Practi- 
cal work  on  performing  arts  presentations  includ- 
ing backstage  technical  work,  multimedia  support, 
and  arts  management.  Preq:  P  A  101. 

P  A  280  Performing  Arts  Practicum  II  1(0,3) 
Continuation  of  practical  work  on  performing  arts 
presentations,  with  more  specialized  opportunities 
for  backstage  technical  work,  multimedia  support, 
and  arts  management  training.  Preq:  P  A  279. 

P  A  295  Creative  Inquiry— Performing  Arts  14(  14,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a- 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry 
projects  maybe  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 
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P  A  101  Principles  of  Arts  Administration  5(2,5) 
Continuation  ot  I1  A  201  with  added  focus  or 
critical  and  ethical  analysis  ot  performing  arts. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  oral  communication  skills 
iV'c|.  P  A  201,  Junior  standing. 

PA  595  Creative  Inquiry— Performing  Arts  14(  14,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  undei  the  direction  ot  .> 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  st  holarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  Muse  creative  inquiry 
projects  mas  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  v,  ith 
mentors  must  he  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  ot  eight  credits. 

P  A  398  Special   Topics  in  Performing  Arts 

1-3(1-5,0)  Select  areas  ot  Study  in  performing  arts 
not  addressed  by  other  performing  arts  course 
offerings.  May  he  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  six 
credits,  hut  only  it  different  topics  are  covered. 
Prwj:  PA  101  and  consent  ot  instructor. 

PA  399  Internship  1-5(0,5-9)  Pros  ides  performing 
Arts  majors  an  opportunity  to  apply  technical,  man- 
agerial, and  artistic  concepts  in  a  performing  aits 
environment  through  preplanned,  pre-approved, 
faculty-supervised  internships.  Minimum  ot  45 
hours  ot  work  per  credit  hour.  May  he  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  he  taken  Pass/ 
Fail  only.  PietjJ:  P  A  279  and  consent  ot  Internship 
Program  *.  Coordinator. 

P  A  401  Senior  Capstone  Project  4(3,3)  Capstone- 
course  tor  Performing  Arts  majors.  Students 
research,  prepare,  execute  and  assess  a  substantial 
project  tor  the  community  as  approved  by  a  faculty 
committee.  Students,  with  faculty  guidance,  man- 
age all  aspects  of  the  project.  Preq:  PA  301,  Senior 
standing.  Corecj:  P  A  403. 

P  A  40  5  Portfolio  II  1  (0, 3)  Students  revise  discipline- 
specific  portfolios  through  use  of  current  technolo- 
gies. Further  demonstration  of  integrated  learning 
is  provided  with  the  incorporation  of  senior  project 
research  content  from  P  A  401.  Coreq:  P  A  401. 

P  A  H491  Performing  Arts  Honors  Research  3(3,0) 
Research  tor  the  preparation  ot  an  honors  project. 
Preq:  P  A  301  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

P  A  H492  Performing  Arts  Honors  Project  3(3,0) 
Preparation  and  presentation  of  an  honors  project. 
Pteq:  P  A  491,  consent  ot  department  chair  and 
project  advisor. 

P  A  495  Creative  Inquiry— Performing  Arts  14(  14,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquiry 
projects  may  he  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentors  must  he  established  prior  to  registration 
May  he  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits 

P  A  499  Independent  Studies  1-3(1-3,0)  Supervised 
studs  tor  students  with  special  interests  in  perform- 
ing arts  outside  the  scope  ot  existing  courses.  May 
he  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  department  chair. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Professors.  W.  A.  Maker,  Cfmir;  T.  G.  May.  S.  Silvers; 
Associate  Professors:  D.  Perpich,  S.  A.  Satris,  K.  C.  Smith, 
C.  B.  Starkey,  D.  E.  Wueste;  Assistant  Professors: 
A.  A.  Thompson;  Lecturers:  A.  W.  Garnar, 
b.  1    Stegall 


PHIL    101,    H  101    Introduction    to    Philosophic 

Problems  K3,0)  Discussion  oi  representative 
philosophical  qui  itioru  thai  arise  from  human 
thought  and  action  *  haracteristic  topics  are  values, 

knowledge,  human  nature,  and  soi  lets 
PHIL   102,   H102   Introduction   to   Logic    M  1,0) 

Introduction  to  methods  oi  evaluating  arguments. 
(.  lives  si m jile  valid  argument  forms,  which  can  be 
joined  together  to  produce  the  logical  form  ot 
virtually  any  argument.  Informal  fallacies  may  also 
be  i  onsidered. 
PHIL  103,  H103  Introduction  to  hthics  5(5.0) 
Philosophical  consideration  ol  the  nature  oi  eth 

it  s,  basU  ethk.il  issues,  and  problems  and  modes 
ot  ethical  reasoning 
PHIL  105  Introductory  Seminar  in  the  Pig  Ques- 
tions 3(3,0)  Introductory  seminar  dealing  with 
a  single  important  philosojihu.il  question  such 
as  "Who  are  we.'"  "What  is  the  meaning  ot  lite'" 

"Are  we  tree  or  determined '  Question  is  pursued 
throughout  the  semester  with  active  student 
involvement  Qm-stions  may  vary  from  semester 
to  semester. 
PHIL  124  Technology-  and  Its  Discontents  3(5,0) 
Philosophical  introduction  to  issues  arising  from 
the  development  of  technologies,  their  implementa- 
tion, and  their  integration  into  society.  C  onsiders 
theoretical  questions  regarding  the  nature  ot  tech- 
nology and  its  evaluation,  as  well  as  issues  related 
to  specific  technologies. 

PHIL  201  Responsibilities  in  Leadership  5l  1,0) 
Exploration  ot  the  responsibilities  leaders  have  to 
those  who  are  being  led,  to  those  on  whose  behalf 
they  are  leading,  to  those  affected  by  leadership 
decisions  and  actions.  Focuses  on  the  relationship 
between  responsibility  and  authority  and  the  role 
of  judgment  in  the  exerc  ise  ot  leadership. 

PHIL  210  Evolution  and  Creation  3(3,0)  A  c  ritic  al 
comparison  ot  evolution  and  creationism.  Students 
examine  the  scientific,  philosophical,  and  theologi- 
cal issues  this  clash  brings  to  light,  develop  their 
ability  to  think  through  the  various  claims  and 
counter  claims  critically,  and  then  articulate  a 
coherent  position  for  themselves.  Credit  toward 
a  degree  will  he  given  tor  only  one  ot  PHIL  210 
or  BIOL  210. 

PHIL  225  Art  and  Logic  of  Scientific  Reasoning 
3(3,0)  Examines  applications  and  misapplications 
of  inductive  reasoning  and  causal  inference  in 
scientific  explanation  and  everyday  discourse  h  ip 
us  include  correlation  and  confirmation,  natural 
laws,  natural  kinds,  scientific  explanation,  causal 
inference,  and  experimental  methods 

PHIL  303  Philosophy  of  Religion  3(3.0)  Critical 
consideration  of  the  meaning  and  iu-.titK.inon 
of  religious  beliefs.  Representative  topics  are  flu- 
nature  and  existence  ot  God,  religious  knowledge. 
religious  language,  the  problem  of  evil. 

PHIL  304  Moral  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Study  of  moral 
problems,  their  origin  in  conflicts  between  duty 

and  desire,  and  alternative  solutions  proposed  hv 

classical  and  contemporary  writers. 
PHIL  305  Existentialism  5(5,0)  Inquiry  into  the  core 
themes  of  existentialism:  freedom,  meaningfulness 
or  meaninglessness  of  life,  the  existence  ol 

etc.  Representative  thinkers  from  the  existentialist 

1 1. id  it  ion,  such  as  Dostoyey  skv.  Kierkegaard  5 
and  de  Beauvoir,  arc  studied. 


PHIL  (CHIN)  112  Philosophy  in  Ancient  (  hina 

5(  \,0)  vtudv  ot  the  In  iinese  phil- 

ti.  uii  fifth  i  entury  B(  I  .  iru  hiding  (  i  mfti 
I  laoism,  Moism 
and  '  •  i  mi  in  E> 

philo*  iphi  ts'vii 

life  and  death,  histoi  \  lu<  atii  m  and 

mal  i  ultiv  n  not  be  used  ti  i  s.mstv 

general  t.  ireign  Ian 
PHIL  (CHIN)  113  Philosophy  in  Modem  Chin.. 
5i  >,0)  Study  ot  the  lust,,rv  of  (  hinese  phil 
from  the  19"  century  to  the  present,  Including 
Neo-(  ontiii  ianism  tism,  I  iberalism, 

I  (  hinese  Marxism  Examii 
ot  the  *  out  Ik  t  and  i.ite  ,.t  ttaditu  inal  awA  modem 

values  in  K    hina.  All  readings  and  dlsi  i. 

English  M  fy  general  foreign 

language  requll 

PHIL  514  Comparative  topics  in  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Philosophy  K3,0)  Study  ol  issues  and  areas 
ot  overlapping 

phi  losojiliK.il  traditions  (e.g.,  onti  i)with 

emphasis  on  both  contrasts  and  convergen 
philosophical  approaches.  Topics  may  v.irv 

PHIL  315  Ancient  Philosophy  5(  J,0)  (  -rigins  and 
development  ol  rati,  malm  ,is  fi  >und  in  the  thought 
of  selected  philosophers  such  a  Plato, 

and  Aristotle. 

PHIL  316  Modern  Philosophy  5(3,0)  Development 
of  the  modern  view  as  seen  in  major  Western 
philosophers  of  the  16  .  17  .  and  W]  centuries. 
Thought  of  Berkeley,  Descartes,  Hume,  Leibniz, 
Locke,  and  Spino:a  may  be  considered  to  illustrate 
the  development  of  rationalism  and  empiricism 

PHIL  317  Nineteenth-Century  Philosophy  5(5,0) 
Development  of  19*-century  philosophy  emphasiz- 
ing selected  work--  of  philosophers  such  as  Kant, 
Hegel,  Marx,  Nietzsche,  and  Kierkegaard. 

PHIL  318  Twentieth-Century  Philosophy  5<  5.0) 
Historical  overview  ot  selected  significant  move- 
ments in  20'h-centurv  Western  philosophy  such  as 
Continental  and/or  analytic  philosophy 

PHIL  320  Social  and  Political  Philosophy  5(5,0) 
Critical  consideration  oi  the  views  of  some  major 
philosophers  on  the  nature  of  the  individual's 
relation  to  society  and  the  -rate  in  the  COl  ' 
their  wider  philosophical  (logical,  epistemological, 
metaphysical,  and  ethical)  doctrines.  Philosophers 
may  include  Plato,  Aristotle.  Augustine.  H 
Rousseau,  Mill,  Marx,  Hegel,  Rawls,  and  \ 

PHIL  321  Crime  and  Punishment  i  }fi)  Investi- 
gates what  M>rts  of  conduct  should  be  criminalized 
Uld  what  society  should  A^<  with  those  wh( 
in  criminal  .Ktiv  ity.  Specific  topics  may  include  the 
enforcement  oi  morals,  euthanasia,  hare  crimes, 
deterrence,  retribution,  and  restitution. 

PHIL  52  5  Theory  ot  Knowledge  .mina- 

tion  of  concepts,  criteria,  and  decision  procedures 
underlying  rational  belief  and  the  justification  of 
knowledge  claims.  Representative  answers  to  the 
problem  of  skepticism  are  considered,  with  special 

attention  CO  some  leading  theories  of  knowledge 
PHIL  524  Philosophy  of  Technology   ]  >,0 
ines  technology  and  representative  philosophical 
assessments  of  it  with  a  focus  on  understanding 

it-  impact  on  the  human  condition. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


PHIL  325  Philosophy  of  Science  3(3,0)  Philosophical 
study  of  problems  generated  by  science,  but  that  are 
not  themselves  scientific,  such  as  what  comprises  a 
scientific  theory;  how  scientists  formulate  theories  and 
acquire  knowledge;  what,  if  anything,  differentiates 
science  from  other  ways  of  knowing;  what  role  con- 
cepts play  in  scientific  knowledge;  whether  scientific 
progress  is  rational. 

PHIL  326  Science  and  Values  3(3,0)  Examination 
of  several  features  of  the  relation  between  science 
and  values.  Topics  may  include  ethical  and  social 
obligations  of  scientists,  role  of  value  judgements 
in  scientific  practice,  and  influence  of  social  and 
political  values  on  science  and  scientists. 

PHIL  327  Philosophy  of  Social  Science  3(3,0) 
Inquiry  into  the  philosophical  foundations  of 
social  science,  in  particular  questions  of  objectivity, 
explanatory  structure,  causality,  agency,  normativ- 
ism  and  naturalism,  and  social  determination  of 
knowledge. 

PHIL  328  Philosophy  and  Technology  of  the  Body 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  interrelation  of  human  bodies 
and  emerging  technologies  in  light  of  philosophi- 
cal notions  of  human  nature,  personal  identify, 
and  the  ethical  dignity  of  the  human.  Emphasizes 
the  influence  of  social  values  on  scientific  and 
technological  developments  and  the  reciprocal 
impact  of  these  developments  on  understandings 
of  the  body. 

PHIL  330  Contemporary  Issues  in  Philosophy 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  a  variety  of  issues  of  broad 
concern  to  philosophers  today.  Issues  may  vary. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit  with  departmental 
consent. 

PHIL  333  Metaphysics  3(3,0)  Examination  of  issues 
and  problems  concerning  the  ultimate  nature  of 
reality.  Topics  may  include  the  appearance/ reality 
distinction,  the  nature  of  existence,  freedom  and 
determinism,  personal  identity,  idealism,  and 
realism. 

PHIL  340  Technology,  Environment,  and  Sustain- 
ability  3(3,0)  Philosophical  examination  of  how 
technology  contributes  to  significant  environmen- 
tal change.  Considers  role  of  science  in  justifying 
claims  about  (for  example)  global  climate  change, 
role  of  technology  in  responding  to  these  changes, 
how  technology  affects  relations  between  humans 
and  the  extra-human  world,  and  ethical  implica- 
tions of  various  kinds  of  technology. 

PHIL  343  Philosophy  of  Law  3(3,0)  Explanation 
of  the  nature  of  legal  theory  and  the  law  through 
a  critical  examination  of  the  basic  concepts  and 
principles  of  these  fields. 

PHIL  344  Business  Ethics  3(3,0)  Study  of  ethical 
issues  created  by  business  activities,  relating  them 
to  fundamental  questions  of  ethics  generally. 
Representative  topics  may  include  hiring,  firing, 
promotions,  business  and  minorities,  organiza- 
tional influence  in  private  lives,  consumer  interests, 
economic  justice,  and  reindustrialization. 

PHIL  345  Environmental  Ethics  3(3,0)  Study  of 
ethical  problems  in  our  dealings  with  the  rest  of 
nature  and  of  how  they  relate  to  ethics  in  general. 
Representative  topics  include  the  basis  of  eth- 
ics, nature  and  intrinsic  value,  duties  to  future 
generations,  economics  and  the  environment, 
rare  species,  animal  rights,  ethics  and  agriculture, 
energy  doctrine. 


PHIL  346  Medical  Ethics  3(3,0)  Examines  ethical 
dilemmas  facing  modern  medicine.  Topics  may 
include  controversies  surrounding  death,  reproduc- 
tive technologies,  abortion,  allocation  of  resources, 
the  concept  of  disease,  the  doctor-patient  relation- 
ship, and  medical  research. 

PHIL  347  Ethics  in  Architecture  3(3,0)  Interdis- 
ciplinary course  focused  on  the  architectural 
profession  and  the  practices  of  design,  building, 
and  other  processes  in  a  social  and  business  con- 
text. Consideration  is  given  to  both  general  moral 
principles  and  particular  case  studies. 

PHIL  348  Philosophies  of  Art  3(3,0)  Examines 
some  of  the  predominant  attempts  to  understand 
art  in  ancient  and  modern  philosophy  and  also 
considers  a  variety  of  contemporary  views  and 
controversies  about  the  nature,  meaning,  value, 
and  future  of  art. 

PHIL  (W  S)  349  Theories  of  Gender  and  Sexuality 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  philosophical  dimensions  of 
contemporary  debates  about  the  relation  of  sex, 
gender,  and  sexuality. 

PHIL  (NURS)  350  Technology  and  Philosophy  in 
Nursing  3(3,0)  See  NURS  350. 

PHIL  351  Philosophy  of  Emotion  3(3,0)  Considers 
a  range  of  classic  and  contemporary  readings  on  the 
nature  and  function  of  emotion.  Topics  include 
cognitive,  physiological,  and  constructionist  ap- 
proaches to  understanding  emotion,  emotion  and 
reason,  emotion  and  morality,  and  select  individual 
emotions. 

PHIL  355  Philosophy  of  Mind  and  Cognitive  Sci- 
ence 3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  philosophical 
and  scientific  theories  of  mental  phenomena  and 
of  the  relationship  between  mental  and  material 
phenomena.  Theories  of  Mind-Body  Dualism, 
Monism,  Functionalism,  Eliminative  and  Reduc- 
tive Materialism,  Connectionism,  and  the  status 
of  folk  psychology  vetsus  cognitive  neuroscience 
are  studied. 

PHIL  360  Symbolic  Logic  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the 
basic  concepts  of  modern  symbolic  logic,  including 
the  symbolization  of  statements  and  arguments  and 
the  techniques  of  formal  proof. 

PHIL  370  Philosophy  of  War  3(3,0)  Examines 
war  from  both  ethical  and  strategic  perspectives: 
the  nature  of  a  just  war,  the  aims  of  war,  and  the 
kinds  of  general  strategies  appropriate  for  achiev- 
ing those  aims. 

PHIL  375  Minds  and  Machines  3(3,0)  Examines 
controversial  questions  in  artificial  intelligence  and 
the  Computational  Theory  of  Mind.  Topics  may 
include  "Can  machines  think?"  "What's  involved 
in  being  able  to  think?"  "Can  machines  reason, 
understand,  be  conscious,  be  self-aware,  learn,  be 
creative,  have  emotions,  and  use  natural  language?" 
Focus  is  on  manmade  computers  and  the  mind 
as  computer. 

PHIL  (RED  393  Science  and  Religion  3(3,0)  See 
REL  393. 

PHIL  399  Philosophy  Portfolio  2(2,0)  Creation  of 
a  digital  portfolio  to  demonstrate  competence  in 
reasoning,  critical  thinking,  and  problem  solving 
skills  as  well  as  ethical  judgment.  Course  also  serves 
as  a  resource  for  academic  and  professional  develop- 
ment. Preq:  Junior  standing  in  Philosophy. 


PHIL  401,  601  Studies  in  the  History  of  Philosophy 

3(3,0)  In-depth  study  of  a  selected  philosopher, 
philosophical  school,  or  movement.  Topics  vary. 
With  departmental  consent,  may  be  repeated  once 
for  credit.  Current  topics  and  course  descriptions 
are  available  in  the  department's  course  offering 
brochure.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PHIL  402,  602  Topics  in  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Thor- 
ough examination  of  a  particular  philosophical 
topic,  issue,  or  problem.  Topics  vary.  May  be  re- 
peated once  for  credit  with  departmental  consent. 
Current  topics  and  course  descriptions  are  available 
in  the  department's  course  offering  brochure. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PHIL  406,  606  Continental  Philosophy  for  Archi- 
tects 3(3,0)  Examines  contemporary  Continental 
philosophy  over  the  course  of  the  20th  century 
with  the  goal  of  offering  the  proper  theoretical 
background  to  architecture  students  who  use  such 
theory  in  their  studies  and  design  work. 

PHIL  422  Anarchism  3(3,0)  Philosophical  study" 
of  the  roots  of  anarchist  thought  and  its  current 
articulations. 

PHIL  425,  625  Philosophy  of  Psychology  3(3,0)  De- 
tailed examination  of  psychology  as  an  autonomous 
science.  Issues  include  explanation  in  psychology 
and  cognitive  neuroscience,  psychology  natural- 
ized as  a  "special  science"  comparable  to  biology 
and  geology,  evolutionary  psychology,  philosophy 
and  psychopathology,  and  moral  issues  in  psychol- 
ogy. Preq:  Nine  hours  of  psychology  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PHIL  (A  A  H)  433,  633  Issues  in  Contemporary 
Art  and  Philosophy  3(3,0)  Examines  the  intersec- 
tions between  recent  developments  in  art  and 
those  in  philosophy  and  critical  theory.  Course 
content  varies,  but  examples  are  Postmodernism 
in  Art  and  Philosophy,  Themes  of  Resistance  in 
Contemporary  Culture. 

PHIL  485,  685  Topics  in  Philosophy  of  Biology 
3(3,0)  Detailed  analysis  of  a  selected  topic  in  phi- 
losophy of  biology/theoretical  biology.  Topics  may 
include  the  levels  of  selection  debate,  sociobiology, 
genetic  explanation  and  genetic  causation,  the 
species  question,  and  the  history  and  sociology 
of  biology.  Preq:  Eight  credit  hours  of  biology  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHIL  490  Law,  Liberty  and  Justice  Prelaw  Intern- 
ship 1-3(0,3-9)  Faculty-supervised  internship  de- 
signed for  students  in  the  Law,  Liberty  and  Justice 
emphasis  area  of  the  Philosophy  major.  Interns 
are  placed  with  law  offices  or  with  institutions  and 
agencies  in  fields  related  to  law  and  social  policy. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Philosophy  major,  Junior 
standing  and  consent  of  internship  coordinator. 

PHIL  492  Creative  Inquiry-Philosophy  1-4(1-4,0) 
Small  group  work  on  particular  issues  with  em- 
phasis on  involving  students  in  research.  Content 
varies.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  nine 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PHIL  H497  Philosophy  Honors  Research  3(3,0) ' 
Students  conduct  research,  clearly  define  the  topic, 
and  complete  an  annotated  bibliography  under  the 
supervision  of  the  thesis  advisor.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  chair  and  thesis  advisor. 
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PHIL  H498  Philosophy  Honors  Thesis  K  1,0)  In 
consultation  with  the  thesis  advisoi  and  committee, 
student--  write,  revise,  defend,  and  complete  the 
thesis.  Preq  PI  III  1  I4l)7  and  consent  of  departmem 
chair  and  thesis  advisor. 

PHIL  499, 699  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Course 
ot  study  designed  by  the  student  in  consultation  with 
.i  t. unity  member  who  agrees  to  provide  guidance, 
discussion,  and  evaluation  ot  tin  project  Student 
must  confer  with  tin-  Faculty  membei  prior  to 
registration.  Mas  be  repeated  tor  .i  maximum  ot  six 
credits.  Preq:  Consent  ot  instructor. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE 

PHSC  107  Introduction  to  Earth  Science  4(3,3) Sui 
vey  ot  topics  in  geology,  meteorology,  astronomy, 
and  oceanography,  emphasizing  comprehension 
and  practical  application  of  earth  science  concepts 
to  experiments  .uk!  activities  appropriate  tor  the 
elementary  school  classroom.  Enrollment  priority 
will  be  given  to  Early  Childhood  and  Elementary 
Education  majors. 

PH  SC  108  Introduction  to  Physical  Science  4(  5, 5) 
Survey  ot  topics  in  chemistry  and  physics  empha- 
sizing comprehension  and  practical  application 
ot  physical  science  concepts  to  experiments  and 
activities  appropriate  tor  the  elementary  school 
classroom.  Enrollment  priority  will  he  given  to 
Early  Childhood  and  Elementary  Education 
majors. 

PHYSICS 

Pro/essoTs:P.A.Barnes,Ch<ur;M.S.  Davv,  D.  I 1.1  lartmann, 
M.  F.  Larsen,  M.  D.  Leising,  P.  J.  McNulty, 
J.  W.  Meriwether,  B.  S.  Meyer,  A.  M.  Rao,  T.  M.  Tnrt; 
Associate  Professors:  E.  Alexov,  P.  J.  Flower,  J.  R.  King, 
G.  A.  Lehmacher,  D.  C.  Marinescu;  Assistant  Professors: 
S.  Brittain,  F.  Drymiotis,  J.  He,  H.  Kang,  P-C  Ke, 
C.  E.  Sosolik,  M.  Spano,  S.  Tewari 

PHYS  101  Current  Topics  in  Modern  Physics 
1(0,2)  Demonstrations  and  lectures  serving  as 
an  introduction  to  different  areas  ot  physics  and 
astronomy  are  presented  by  various  members  oi 
the  statt.  May  include  such  topics  as  astrophysics, 
energy,  relativity,  and  weather,  as  well  as  visits  to 
the  planetarium. 

PHYS  122,  H122  Physics  with  Calculus  1  J(3,0) 
First  of  three  courses  in  a  calculus-based  physics 
sequence.  Topics  include  vectors,  laws  of  motion, 
conservation  principles,  rotational  motion,  oscil 
lations,  and  gravitation.  Credit  for  a  degree  will 
be  given  tor  only  one  of  PHYS  122,  200,  or  207. 

.  Coreq.  MTHSC  106. 

PHYS  124  Physics  Laboratory  1  1(0,3)  Introduction 
to  physical  experimentation  with  emphasis  on  me- 
chanical systems,  in(  luding  oscillatory  motion  and 
resonance.  ( Computers  are  used  in  the  experimental 
measurements  and  in  the  Statistical  treatment  of 
data.  Core,/    PHYS  122. 

PHYS  199  Creative  Inquiry— Physics  and  Astrono- 
my 14(14,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue 
scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These 
creative  inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary. 
Arrangements  with  mentors  must  be  established 
prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated  foi  a  maxi- 
mum of  eight  credits. 


PHYS  ZOO  Introductory  Physics  41 1,2)  Introdui  tion 
tot  lassical  physit  s.  ln<  ludes  elements  of  mechanii 
heat,  electricity,  and  light  Mas  not  be  substituted 
foi  PHYS  122,  but  mas  be  substituted  foi  PHYS 
207,  only  with  th<  approval  ■  ■(  thi  1  '■  partment  ol 
Physics  and  Astronomy  (  redit  foi  a  degree  will 
be  given  foi  only  one  ol  PHYS  I 
q  Mil  IS<    105  •  a  <  quivali  nl 

Tins  207  General  Physics  1  5(1,0)  Introductory 
course  foi  students  who  are  not  majoring  in  physi 
cal  science  or  engineering.  (  overs  such  topics  as 
mechanics,  waves,  thuds,  and  thermal  physics. 
Credit  tor  a  degree  will  be  given  tor  only  one  of 
PHYS  122,  200,  or  207.  Coreq:  MTHSC  105  or 
equivalent. 

PHYS  208  General  Physics  II  51  5,0)  (  ontmu.ition 
of  PHYS  207.  Covers  such  topics  as  electricity, 
magnetism,  electromagnetit  waves,  optics,  and 
modern  physics  ( Credit  tor  a  degree  will  bi 
for  only  one  of  PI  tYS  208  or  221.  Preq:  PI  IYS  207. 
Core,;   PHYS  210. 

PHYS  209  General  Physics  I  Laboratory  1(0,2) 
Introductory  laboratory  course  foi  students  who 
are  nor  majoring  in  physical  science  or  engineering. 
Covers  such  topics  as  mechanics,  waves,  thuds,  and 
heat.  Coreq  PHYS  207. 

PHYS  210  General  Physics  II  Laboratory  1(0,21 
Covers  such  topics  as  electricity,  magnetism,  ele« 
tromagnctic  waves,  optics,  and  modern  physics. 
Preq:  PHYS  207,  209.  Coreq:  PHYS  208. 

PHYS  221,  H221  Physics  with  Calculus  II  5(  5,0) 
Continuation  of  PHYS  122.  topics  include  ther- 
modynamics, kinetic  theory  ot  gases,  electric  and 
magnetic  fields,  ele<  tri<  <  urrents  and  c  in  mts,  and 
motions  of  charged  particles  in  fields.  Credit  tor  a 
degree  will  be  given  tor  only  one  of  PI  IYS  208  or 
221.  Preq:  PHYS  122. 

PHYS  222,  H222  Physics  with  Calculus  III  5(5,0) 
Continuation  or  PHYS  221  Topics  include  wave 
motion,  electromagnetit  waves,  interference  and 
diffraction,  relativity,  atomic  particles,  and  atomic 
and  nuclear  structure.  Preq:  PHYS  221. 

PHYS  22  5  Physics  Laboratory  II  1(0,5)  Experiments 
in  hear  and  thermodynamic  s,  elec  rrostatics, i  in  mts, 
and  magnetism.  Computers  .ire  used  in  Statistical 
treatment  of  data.  (  oreq    PI  IYS  221. 

PHYS  224  Physics  Laboratory  111  1(0,51  Experi 
merits  invoke  atomic,  molecular,  and  nuclear  svs 
terns.  Wave  partic  le  dualism  of  light  and  matter  is 
emphasized.  Calculators  and  computers  .ire  used  in 
Statistic  al  treatment  of  data,  c  Joreq:  PHYS  222. 

PHYS  240  Physics  of  the  Weather  51  J,0)  1  )es<  riptive 
introduction  to  meteorology.  Inc  hides  atmospheric 
thermodynamics,  solar  radiation,  heat  budget, 
atmospheric  circulation,  force  laws  govemi 
motion,  fronts,  precipitation,  synoptic  prediction 
Special  topics  of  current  interest,  such  as  the  effect 
otenvironment.il  pollution  on  weather  and  the  effect 
of  weather  on  health,  are  included. 

PHYS  290  Physics  Research  1-3(0,34)  Individual 
research   project   in  any   area  of  experimental  or 

theoretical  physics  or  astronomy  supervised  by  a 
physics  Or  astronomy  faculty  member.  Project  need 
not  be  original  but  must  add  to  students'  ability  to 
Carry  out  research  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum 
ol  six  credits  Preq  Minimum  grade-point  ratio  of 
3  0;  consent  of  instruc  tot 
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I'liy  S  299  C  ri .line  Inquiry  Phyiu i  and  Astrono- 
my 1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  undei  the 

din  ,  tion   "I   a    fa>  nit.    mi  inlei,     tut 

si  hoi. uly  activities  individually  or  m  i 

<  inquiry  project!  may  be  interdisciplinary 
Arrangi  mi  nl    with  mi  nti  >rs  mi  J  lished 

pi  ii  ||  noli     May  I  ,    n  p.   it,  d   foi   .,   m.iyi 

mum  of  eight  ^  n  dil 
Pills   100,  H300  Introduction  to  Research   1(2,0) 

Acquaints  students  with  current  research  in  pi 
Semin.u-  are  pro*  ided  where  researc  h  activities  in 
various  areas  of  physics  and  astronomy  are  mm 
1    Provides  a  basis  tor  students  to  choose 

a  suitable  topic  i"t  a  senior  thesis,  P«q    |unioi 
Landing  in  Phy 

PHYS  511  Introduction  lo  the  Methods  ot  Ihcoreti 
cal  Physics  i(  5,0)  Survey  ot  n  .  tuques 

of  problem-solving  inphysii  izesthe  appli- 

c  at  ion  of  mathematical  techniques  torhesolui 
problems  of  vectors,  fields,  and  waves  m  noec  hanks, 
electxomagnetism,  and  quantum  physics.  Pn-,/  PIIYS 
222  or  consent  of  instructor. 
PHYS  312  Methods  of  I  heoretical Physics  II  3(5,0) 
i  ontinuation  of  PHYS  Ml  focused  on  introduc- 
ing various  mathematical  notions  widely  Used  in 

upper  level  physics  course  differential 

equations,  special  functions  and  complex  numbers, 
and  complex  functions.  Preq:  PHYS  311  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PHYS  321,  H321,  621  Mechanics  1  3(3,0)  Statics 
motions  ot  particles  and  rigid  In, dies,  vibratory 
motion,  gravitation,  properties  of  matter,  flow  of 
fluids.  Preq:  PHYS  221. 

PHYS  322,  H322,  622  Mechanics  U  II  5,0)  1 
us  of  particles  and  rigid  bodies,  1  agrangian  and 
Hamiltonian  formulations,  vibrations  of  strings, 
wave  propagation.  Preq  PHYs  521  or  con 
instru 

PHYS  325,  H325  Experimental  Physics  I  1(1,4) 
Introduction  to  expetimental  modern  physics, 
measurement  of  tundamenr.il  constants,  repetitii  in 
of  crucial  experiments  of  modern  physics  (Stem 
Gerlach,  Zeeman  effect,  photoelectric  effect,  efc  i 
Coreq:  PHYS  321  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  326,  H326  Experimental  Physics  II  5(1,4) 
Continuation  of  PHYS  32  ^ 

PHYS  355,  H355  Modern  Physics  5(5,0)  Study  of 
the  topics  of  modern  physics,  including  relativity, 
atomic  physics,  quantum  mechanics,  condensed- 
matter  physics,  nuclear  physics,  and  elementary 
particles.  Preq  PHYs  222,  MTHSC  206.  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PHYS  556  Modern  Phvsics  Overview    1    1.0 
v  lew  of  topics  in  modern  physics,  including  a  short 
description  of  the  structure  of  solids,  nuclear  phw 
us,  ,md  particle  physics   Preq   PHYS  222  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PHYS  599  Creative  Inquiry  — Physic*  and  Astrono- 
my 14(14,0)  In  consultation  with  and  undet  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue 
scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  teams  These 
creative  inquiry  projects  m.iv  he  interdisciplinary. 
Arrangements  with  mentors  must  be  established 
prior  to  registration   May  be  re:  i  maxi- 

mum of  eight  credits 


Courses  of  Instruction 


PHYS  401,  H401  Senior  Thesis  1-3  Semi-original 
theoretical,  experimental,  or  computational  re- 
search project  performed  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  member.  Fields  available  include  astronomy, 
astrophysics,  atmospheric  physics,  biophysics,  high 
energy  physics,  relativity,  solid  state  physics,  and 
statistical  mechanics.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  six  credits.  Preq:  Nine  credits  of  physics  at 
the  300-400  level. 

PHYS  417,  H417,  617  Introduction  to  Biophysics 
I  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  application  of  physics 
to  biological  problems.  Topics  include  review  of 
elementary  chemical  and  biological  principles, 
physics  of  biological  molecules,  and  fundamentals 
of  radiation  biophysics.  Preq:  MTHSC  206,  PHYS 
221,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  420,  620  Atmospheric  Physics  3(3,0)  Study 
of  physical  processes  governing  atmospheric 
phenomena.  Topics  include  thermodynamics  of 
dry  and  moist  air,  solar  and  terrestrial  radiative 
processes,  convection  and  cloud  physics,  precipita- 
tion processes,  hydrodynamic  equations  of  motion 
and  large-scale  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  nu- 
merical weather  prediction,  atmospheric  electricity. 
Preq:  MTHSC  108,  PHYS  208  or  221. 

PHYS  432,  H432,  632  Optics  3(3,0)  Covers  a 
selection  of  topics,  depending  on  the  interest  of 
the  student.  Topics  may  include  the  formation 
of  images  by  lenses  and  mirrors,  design  of  optical 
instruments,  electromagnetic  wave  propagation, 
interference,  diffraction,  optical  activity,  lasers,  and 
holography.  Preq:  PHYS  221. 

PHYS  441,  H441,  641  Electromagnetics  1  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  foundations  of  electromagnetic  theory. 
Topics  include  electric  fields,  electric  potential, 
dielectrics,  electric  circuits,  solution  of  electrostatic 
boundary-value  problems,  magnetic  fields,  and 
magnetostatics.  Preq:  PHYS  221  and  MTHSC  208, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  442,  H442,  642  Electromagnetics  II  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  PHYS  441.  Study  of  foundations 
of  electromagnetic  theory.  Topics  include  magnetic 
properties  of  matter,  microscopic  theory  of  magneti- 
zation, electromagnetic  induction,  magnetic  energy, 
AC  circuits,  Maxwell's  equations,  and  propagation 
of  electromagnetic  waves.  Other  topics  may  include 
waves  in  bounded  media,  antennas,  electrodynam- 
ics, special  theory  of  relativity,  and  plasma  physics. 
Preq:  PHYS  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  445  Solid  State  Physics  I  3(3,0)  Topics  in- 
clude an  overview  of  crystal  structures,  chemical 
and  atomic  bonding,  and  periodicity  in  relation 
to  solid  materials.  Covers  electronic,  thermal, 
and  magnetic  properties  of  materials,  electrical 
conduction  in  metals  and  semiconductors.  Over- 
view of  the  role  of  electrons  and  phonons  and 
their  interactions  is  presented.  Preq:  PHYS  455  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  446,  H446,  646  Solid  State  Physics  II  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  PHYS  445,  including  selected 
topics  in  solid-state  physics  such  as  optical  prop- 
erties, superconductivity,  non-crystalline  solids, 
dielectrics,  ferroelectrics,  and  nanomaterials.  Plas- 
mons,  polarons,  and  excitons  are  discussed.  Brief 
introduction  into  methods  of  solid-state  synthesis 
and  characterization  tools  is  presented.  Preq:  PHYS 
445  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PHYS  452,  H452,  652  Nuclear  and  Particle  Physics 

3(3,0)  Study  of  our  present  knowledge  concern- 
ing subatomic  matter.  Experimental  results  are 
stressed.  Topics  include  particle  spectra,  detection 
techniques,  Regge  pole  analysis,  quark  models, 
proton  structure,  nuclear  structure,  scattering  and 
reactions. 

PHYS  455,  H455,  655  Quantum  Physics  I  3(3,0) 
Discussion  of  solution  of  the  Schroedinger  equa- 
tion for  free  particles,  the  hydrogen  atom,  and  the 
harmonic  oscillator.  Preq:  PHYS  322  and  441,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  456,  H456,  656  Quantum  Physics  11  3(3,0) 
Continuation  of  PHYS  455.  Application  of  prin- 
ciples of  quantum  mechanics  as  developed  in  PHYS 
455  to  atomic,  molecular,  solid  state,  and  nuclear 
systems.  Preq:  PHYS  455. 

PHYS  465,  H465,  665  Thermodynamics  and 
Statistical  Mechanics  3(3,0)  Study  of  temperature 
development  of  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and 
their  application  to  thermodynamic  systems.  Intro- 
duction to  low  temperature  physics  is  given.  Preq: 
Six  hours  of  physics  beyond  PHYS  222  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PHYS  475  Selected  Topics  1-3(0-3,0-9)  Comprehen- 
sive study  of  a  topic  of  current  interest  in  the  field 
of  physics.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  481  Physics  of  Surfaces  3(3,0)  Introduction 
for  advanced  undergraduates  to  the  physics  and 
chemical  physics  of  solid  surfaces  and  to  the  interac- 
tion of  atoms  and  molecules  with  those  surfaces. 
Preq:  PHYS  312,  322,  325,  326,  441,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PHYS  482  Surface  Experiments  3(2,3)  Introduc- 
tion for  advanced  undergraduates  to  experimental 
methods  of  surface  physics.  Includes  on-hands 
experience  in  advanced  laboratory.  Preq:  PHYS  312, 
322,  325,  326,  441,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PHYS  499  Creative  Inquiry— Physics  and  Astrono- 
my 1-4(1-4,0)  In  consultation  with  and  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue 
scholarly  activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These 
creative  inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary. 
Arrangements  with  mentors  must  be  established 
prior  to  registration.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  eight  credits. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY 

Professors:  S.  B.  Martin,  M.  B.  Riley,  S.  W.  Scott; 
Assistant  Professors:  P.  Agudelo,  J.  Kerrigan 

PL  PA  213  Fungi  and  Civilization  3(3,0)  Overview 
of  how  fungi  affect  the  lives  of  humans,  both  cur- 
rently and  historically.  Addresses  the  diversity  of 
fungi  and  the  tremendous  roles  fungi  play  on  the 
planet  with  respect  to  the  biological,  social  and 
ethical  consequences.  The  general  nature  of  this 
course  makes  it  beneficial  to  all  students. 

PL  PA  302,  H302  Plant  Pathology  Research 
1-3(0,3-9)  Research  experience  in  a  plant  pathology 
project  fot  undergraduates  who  understand  basic 
concepts  of  research.  Students  develop  research 
objectives,  procedures,  and  collect  data.  A  written 
report  includes  interpretation  of  results.  To  be 
taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 
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PL  PA  310  Plant  Diseases  and  People  3(2,3)  Intro- 
duction to  diseases  caused  by  biotic  and  abiotic 
agents,  symptom  development,  diagnosis,  econom- 
ics, control,  and  relationship  of  plant  diseases 
to  human  welfare,  including  the  uses  of  genetic 
engineering  to  develop  disease  resistant  crops.  Preq: 
BIOL  104/106  or  equivalent. 

PL  PA  (ENT)  406,  606  Diseases  and  Insects  of 
Turfgrasses  2(2,0)  Host-parasite  relationships, 
symptomatology,  diagnosis,  economics,  and  con- 
trol of  infectious  diseases  of  turfgrasses  and  life 
histories,  diagnosis,  and  control  of  important  insect 
pests  of  turfgrasses.  Preq:  ENT  301,  PL  PA  310,  or 
equivalent;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PL  PA  (ENT)  408,  608  Diseases  and  Insects  of 
Turfgrasses  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Laboratory  to 
complement  PL  PA  (ENT)  406  to  learn  symptoma- 
tology, diagnosis,  and  control  of  infectious  diseases 
of  turfgrasses  and  diagnosis  of  damage  caused  by 
important  insect  pests  of  turfgrasses.  Preq:  PL  PA 
(ENT)  406. 

PL  PA  411,  611  Plant  Disease  Diagnosis  I  2(1,2) 
Methods  and  procedures  used  in  the  diagnosis 
of  plant  diseases,  especially  late  spring  and  early 
summer  diseases.  Basic  techniques  of  pure  culture 
and  identification  of  plant  pathogens  and  Koch's 
postulates  are  taught.  Diagnosis  of  a  wide  variety 
of  diseases  of  cultivated  and  wild  plants  is  carried 
out.  Offered  summer  session  only.  Preq:  PL  PA  310 
or  equivalent. 

PL  PA  (BIOSC)  425,  625  Introductory  Mycoloi 
3(3,0)  See  BIOSC  425. 

PL  PA  (BIOSC)  426,  626  Mycology  Practicum 
2(1,3)  See  BIOSC  426. 

PL  PA  459,  659  Plant  Nematology  3(2,3)  Introduc- 
tion to  nematodes  emphasizing  plant  parasitic 
nematodes.  Introduces  morphology  of  nematodes 
as  it  relates  to  their  taxonomic  position  and 
ability  to  cause  diseases.  Includes  diagnosis  and 
control  of  nematode  diseases,  along  with  use  of 
nematodes  in  studies  of  molecular  interaction 
and  genetics  involvement  in  developing  resistance. 
Preq:  PL  PA  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PL  PA  470,  670  Molecular  Plant  Pathogen  Interac- 
tions 3(3,0)  Study  of  the  interactions  of  plants  and 
pathogens  at  the  molecular  level.  Investigates  the 
molecular  and  genetic  components  of  plant  disease 
and  how  these  can  be  used  for  improvement  and 
understanding  of  how  diseases  occur  and  how  these 
can  be  used  for  possible  disease  management.  Preq: 
PL  PA  310. 

PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY 

Lecturer:  K.  C.  Hall 

PL  PH  (BIOSC)  340  Plant  Medicine  and  Magic 
3(3,0)  Study  of  use  of  compounds  of  plant  and 
fungal  origin  as  poisons,  hallucinogens,  and 
pharmaceuticals.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106,  CH  102, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Professors:  D.  L.  Bodde,  X.  Hu,  W.  Lasser,  M.  A.  M<  irris, 
L.  R.  Olson,  B.  W.  Ransom,  J.  E.  Stewart  Jr., 
OB.  Thompson,  J  D,  Wbodard;  Associate  Professors: 
R.W.Smith,  A.  LWarber;  Assistant  Professors:].  A.  Fine, 
Z.  Taydas,  B.  P.  Turner;  Senior  Lecturer  V.  Matii 

POSC  101,  H101  American  National  Government 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  American  national  govern- 
ment and  politics  examining  topics  such  as  the 
Constitution,  federalism,  political  institutions, 
political  behavior,  and  political  participation. 

PO  SC  102,  H102  Introduction  to  International 
Relations  3(5,0)  Overview  of  both  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  contemporary  global  politics.  Topics  include 
the  structure  of  and  primary  actors  in  the  interna- 
tional system;  reasons  conflict  occurs;  and  roles  ot 
international  institutions,  law,  and  policy. 

PO  SC  104,  H104  Introduction  to  Comparative 
Politics  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  com- 
parative politics  in  the  DOSt-Cold  War  era,  with 
emphasis  on  theories  and  applications.  Topics 
include  democratic  and  nondemocratic  systems; 
ideology;  political  culture;  party  systems;  and  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  structures. 

PO  SC  199  Introduction  to  Political  Science  1(1,0) 
Introduction  to  political  science  as  a  discipline. 
Topics  include  an  overview  of  the  subfields  within 
political  science,  core  research  methodologies  and 
source  materials,  and  ethical  issues  related  to  the 
study  of  political  science.  Preq:  Political  Science 
major. 

PO  SC  302  State  and  Local  Government  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  American  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, including  examination  of  nature  and  scope 
of  non-national  governments  and  their  interac- 
tion with  the  U.S.  federal  system.  Emphasis  is 
on  structural  features,  functions,  and  policies  of 
non-national  governments. 

PO  SC  305  Creative  Inquiry— Political  Science 
1-3(1-3,0)  Engages  students  in  research  projects 
selected  by  the  Political  Science  Department  faculty. 
Research  projects  vary  depending  on  faculty  and 
student  interest.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Political  Science  majors  may  apply  a 
maximum  of  three  credits  toward  degree  require- 
ments. Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  310  Political  Science  Internship  1-3(1-3,0) 
Off-campus  intet nship  for  at  least  one  semester  or  its 
equivalent.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  three 
credits.  No  more  than  three  hours  credit  from  PO 
SC  310,  311,  312, 409, 410  maybe  applied  toward  a 
Political  Science  major  or  minor  or  a  Global  Politics 
minor.  No  more  than  six  hours  credit  from  PO  SC 

310,  311,  312  may  be  applied  toward  any  other  de- 
gree. Preq:  PO  SC  101  and  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  311  Model  L'nited  Nations  1(0,1)  Participation 
in  United  Nations  simulation  exercises  in  competition 
with  other  colleges  and  universities.  Maybe  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits;  however,  no  more 
than  three  hours  credit  from  PO  SC  310,  311,  312, 
409,  410  may  be  applied  toward  a  Political  Science 
major  or  minor  or  a  Global  Politics  minor.  No 
more  than  six  hours  credit  from  PO  SC  310, 

311,  $12  may  be  applied  toward  any  other  degree. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


POSC  31  1  State  Student  Lcgjalatl  ire  1(0,1)  Participa- 
tion in  state  student  legislature  simulation  exi  i<  i^  i 
m  competition  with  othei  <  olleges  and  universities 

in  the  state.  May  be  repeated  i"t  a  maximum 
credits;  however,  no  more  thre<  h  mi  n  dil  from 
POSC  310,  ill,  $12, 409,  410 may  I  >  applied  to 
wards  Political  Science  majoi  oi  minoi  oi  a(  llobal 
Polities  in i  n.  a  No  more  than  six  hours  credit  from 
PO  SC  310,  Ml,  J12  may  be  applied  toward  am, 
other  degree,  Preq  i  lonsent  of  instrui 

PO  SC  321  Public  Administration  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  public  administration,  including  the 
elements  of  organization,  personnel  and  finant  ial 
management,  administrative  lace,  and  administra- 
tive responsibility  Preq  PO  SC  101,  Junior  stand- 
ing, or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  341  Quantitative  Methods  in  Political  Sci- 
ence 3(3,1)  Introduction  to  quantitative  n 
methods  in  political  science.  Topics  include  research 
design,  measurement,  data  collection,  sampling  pro- 
cedures, and  applications  of  statistic  al  tec  hniques  to 
research  problems  in  political  science.  Also  stresses 
computer  use  for  elementary  data  analysis. 

PO  SC  343  The  Mass  Media  in  American  Politics 
3(3,0)  Role  and  impact  of  the  mass  media  in  the 
American  political  system,  emphasizing  the  media's 
role  in  shaping  public  opinion  and  in  influencing 
government  and  public  policy.  Preq:  PO  SC  101, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (LANG)  350  Seminar  in  International  News 
3(3,0)  See  LANG  350. 

PO  SC  (E  L  E,  PSYCH,  SOC)  356  Social  Science  of 
Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  See  SOC  356. 

PO  SC  361,  H361  International  Politics  in  Crisis 
3(3,0)  Factors  contributing  to  the  prevalence  of 
tension  and  conflict  in  the  contemporary  global 
arena  are  identified  and  analyzed,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  political,  economic,  and  military  ele- 
ments. Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  362  International  Organizations_3(3,0) 
Examines  normative  and  institutional  foundations 
of  civil  society.  Explains  the  formal  institutions, 
decision-making  processes,  and  multilateral  capaci- 
ties of  international  governmental  and  nongovern- 
mental organizations.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  363  United  States  Foreign  Policy  3(3,0) 
American  foreign  policy  in  historical  perspective, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  decision-making 
process,  contemporary  American  capabilities 
and  challenges,  and  analysis  of  key  issues.  Preq: 
PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  367  Political  Risk  Assessment  3(3,0)  Risks 
associated  with  conducting  business  and  other 
activities  m  different  countries,  especially  in  the 
frequently  unstable  setting  of  the  developing  world 
Major  commercial  providers  of  country  risk  assess- 
ment are  idenrified  and  critiqued.  Preq:  PO  SC  102 
or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  371  European  Politics  3(3,0)  Major  emphasis 
on  European  governments  and  issues  of  impor- 
tance in  the  European  context.  Current  methods 
of  comparison  are  studied  and  applied  to  the  formal 
and  informal  functioning  of  European  govern- 
ments. Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing. 
Or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PO  SC    172    Political   C  nil I, re   Of    las!     \s,a    1(3,0) 

Introduction  to  political  culture  thai  cmmonly 
i  har.u  terizes  I  i  iuntries,  with  en 

olitical  subculturi  rem  nations,  and 

i .ii  the  anal)  lis  i  >f  the  mutual  influent  e  i 

politics  and  culture.  Preq  POSC  102  or  104,  Juni  II 
standing,  ot  consent  of  instructor. 

POSC  575,  H37S  European  Integration   \Qfi) 

Survi  tnalyzing  increasing  institutional 

ration  between  Eur  ,  ntries  with  ■ 

toe  us  on  the  European  Union.  Preq:  POSC  102  or 
104,  Junior  standing, 

PO  SC  381  African  American  Politics   5' 3,0)  Ex- 

aminatii t  \frican  American  political  thought, 

mi.  rests  and  agenda    etting    ind  dynam 
African  Ameri   in    participation  in  political  and 
governmental  decision  making  faeq  PO  SC  101, 
Junior  standing 

PO  SC  (SPAN)  382  Spanish-Language  News  If  1,0) 
Weekly  discussions  of  Spanish-language  news 
articles  in  the  foreign  press  with  an  emphasis  on 
politics  and  on  the  connections  among  political, 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  trends.  Emphasizes 
Spanish  vocabulary  as  well  as  cross-cultural  con- 
trasts with  the  United  States.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  three  credits.  Preq.  SPAN  202  or 
equivalent  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (FR)  383  French-Language  News  1(1,0) 
Weekly  discussions  of  French-language  news 
articles  in  the  foreign  press  with  an  emphasis  on 
politics  and  the  connections  among  political,  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  trends.  Emphasizes  French 
vocabulary  as  well  as  cross-cultural  contrasts  with 
the  United  States.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  three  credits.  Preq:  FR  202  or  equivalent  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  389  Selected  Topics  1-3(1-3,0)  Srudy  of  a 
selected  area  of  political  science.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  it  different 
topics  are  covered.  Preq.  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  H395  Junior  Honors  Research  Seminar 
1(1,0)  Readings  and  discussion  to  prepare  for 
the  Junior  Research  Paper  and  the  Senior  Thesis. 
Preq.  Junior  standing,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College,  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  H396  Junior  Honors  Research  1(1,0)  Read- 
ings and  research  in  conjunction  with  an  approved 
political  science  course  at  the  300  or  400  level.  Preq: 
Junior  standing,  membership  in  Calhoun  Honors 
College,  and  consent  of  instnn  I 

PO  SC  403  United  States  Congress  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion ot  the  evolution  of  Congress,  congressional 
elections,  the  organization  of  the  legislative  branch, 
congressional  rules  and  procedures,  decision  mak- 
ing, styles  of  representation,  and  policymaking. 
Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PO  SC  405  The  American  President  3'  3,0'  Exam- 
ines the  evolution  of  the  presidency,  rhe  pi 
the  chief  executive,  the  public  presidency,  executive 
branch  organization  and  staffing,  decision  mak- 
ing, and  political  relations  with  Congress  and  the 
federal  judiciary.  Preq:  POSC  101,  Junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


PO  SC  407  Religion  and  American  Politics  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  impact  of  religion  on  American  poli- 
tics, including  an  analysis  of  the  role  of  religion  in 
politics,  political  behavior  of  major  religious  groups, 
constitutional  issues  and  voting  behavior.  Preq:  PO  SC 
101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  409,  609  Directed  Study  in  American  Politics 
1-3(1-3,0)  Supervised  reading  and/or  research  in 
selected  areas  of  American  government.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits;  however, 
no  more  than  three  hours  credit  from  PO  SC  310, 
311,  312,  409,  410  may  be  applied  toward  a  Political 
Science  major  or  minor  or  a  Global  Politics  minor. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  410  Directed  Study  in  International  Politics 
1-3(1-3,0)  Supervised  readings  and/or  research  in 
selected  areas  of  international  and  comparative 
politics.  No  more  than  three  hours  credit  from 
PO  SC  310,  311,  312,  409,  410  may  be  applied  to- 
ward a  Political  Science  major  or  minor  or  a  Global 
Politics  minor.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  416,  616  Interest  Groups  and  Social 
Movements  3(3,0)  Empirical  and  normative  exami- 
nation of  the  origins,  roles,  and  influence  of  interest 
groups  and  social  movements  in  the  United  States 
and  of  the  relationships  among  interest  groups, 
social  movements,  and  democratic  theory.  Preq: 
PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

PO  SC  421,  621  Public  Policy  3(3,0)  Introduction 
to  the  major  approaches  to  public  policy  making 
in  American  government.  Topics  include  theories 
and  models  of  policy  making,  the  identification  of 
policy  problems,  agenda  setting,  the  formulation 
and  adoption  of  policy,  implementation,  and  pro- 
gram evaluation.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  423,  623  Urban  Politics  3(3,0)  Examines  the 
namre  and  scope  of  politics  in  urban  communities 
and  offers  an  analysis  of  urban  governance,  especially 
in  the  interaction  of  public  authority  and  private 
institutions  in  metropolitan  areas.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  structure,  processes,  and  problems  challenging 
governments  in  urban  America.  Preq:  PO  SC  101, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  424,  624  Federalism  and  Intergovernmental 
Relations  3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  historical, 
theoretical,  legal,  and  fiscal  aspects  of  constitution- 
ally divided  government.  Federal,  state,  and  local 
division  of  responsibility  for  public  services  is 
emphasized,  along  with  the  emerging  devolution  of 
those  responsibilities  from  the  federal  government 
to  states  and  localities.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  427,  627  Public  Management  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  emerging  management  problems  and 
issues  facing  federal,  state,  and  local  government 
and  the  application  of  management  principles, 
practices,  and  techniques  of  public  administration. 
Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PO  SC  428,  628  National  Security  Policy  3(3,0) 
National  security  threats  and  policy  decision 
making.  Issues  covered  include  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  terrorism,  organized  crime,  narcotics, 
arms  control,  intelligence,  and  homeland  security. 
Students  deliberate  and  assess  threat  priorities  and 
crisis  management.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PO  SC  429,  629  Global  Issues  3(3,0)  Analysis,  as- 
sessment, and  management  of  the  principal  threats 
facing  global  security  today.  Topics  include  rogue 
nations,  regional  superpowers,  alliances,  organized 
crime,  illegal  weapons  proliferation,  and  corrup- 
tion. Emphasis  is  on  the  strategies  available  to  the 
international  community  for  dealing  with  these 
threats.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104;  Junior  standing; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  430  Public  Policy  Evaluation  3(3,0)  Discus- 
sion of  the  role  of  policy  analysis  in  government. 
Applications  of  analytical  and  computer  tools  to 
substantive  policy  areas  such  as  transportation, 
economic/community  development,  education, 
poverty,  and  health.  Students  focus  on  assessing  a 
policy  from  a  set  of  options  based  on  analytic  cri- 
teria as  well  as  developing  policy  alternatives.  Preq: 
MTHSC  301  or  PO  SC  341  or  equivalent. 

PO  SC  436  Law,  Courts,  and  Politics  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duces the  principal  features  of  the  American  legal 
system.  Analyzes  how  and  why  legal  actors  and 
institutions  operate  as  they  do.  Explores  how  the 
law  functions  as  both  a  tool  and  an  institution  of 
government,  as  well  as  how  the  court  system  affects 
the  formation  and  implementation  of  public  poli- 
cies. Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  437,  637  American  Constitutional  Law: 
Rights  and  Liberties  3(3,0)  Examination  and 
analysis  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  other 
legal  materials  in  the  areas  of  civil  rights  and  civil 
liberties,  with  an  emphasis  on  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  religion,  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  privacy  rights.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  438,  638  American  Constitutional  Law: 
Structures  of  Government  3(3,0)  Examination 
and  analysis  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  and 
other  legal  materials  in  the  areas  of  national  power, 
federalism,  the  separation  of  powers,  and  the  role 
of  the  judiciary.  Preq:  Junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  442,  642  Political  Parties  and  Elections 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the 
American  two-party  system  with  emphasis  on 
presidential  elections.  Parties  are  examined  as 
formal  organizations,  coalitions  of  voters  and 
interest  groups,  coordinators  of  nomination  and 
election  processes,  and  managers  of  policy-making 
institutions.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  448  Studies  in  Political  Economy  3(3,0)  Po- 
litical economy  describes  the  relationship  between 
social  and  political  order  and  the  production,  con- 
sumption and  trading  of  goods.  Course  introduces 
special  topics  on  political  economy  and  familiarizes 
students  with  the  work  of  Smith,  Ricardo,  Marx, 
Weber  and  Hayek.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  Junior  standing. 

PO  SC  449  Political  Theory  of  Capitalism  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  ethical  foundations  of  capitalism. 
Focuses  primarily  on  the  major  ethical  theories  that 
have  supported  or  criticized  capitalism  throughout 
history.  Topics  include  justification  of  private  prop- 
erty, role  of  corporations,  the  profit  motive,  and  the 
source  of  wealth  creation.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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PO  SC  450  Political  Theory  3(3,0)  Moral  concepts 
central  to  political  life,  including  equality,  freedom, 
community,  and  individualism.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  ideologies  that  express  these  concepts, 
including  democracy,  liberalism,  conservatism, 
socialism,  and  Fascism.  Philosophers  covered  range 
from  Plato  to  Foucault.  Preq:  PO  SC  101  or  102  or 
104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  453  American  Political  Thought  3(3,0) 
American  political  philosophy  from  the  17th  century 
to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  political  and  social 
developments  since  the  1770s.  Preq:  PO  SC  101, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  454,  654  Southern  Politics  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  the  unique  political  environment  of  the 
American  South,  with  emphasis  on  the  events  and 
social  forces  that  have  shaped  politics  in  the  region 
since  World  War  II.  Course  material  is  approached 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives,  including  history, 
literature,  social  themes,  and  political  culture. 
Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PO  SC  455  Political  Thought  of  the  American 
Founding  3(3,0)  Intensive  seminar  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  America's  founders  (e.g., 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and 
Hamilton).  Examines  how  American  revolutionar- 
ies struggled  between  1765  and  1788  to  develop  new 
ideas  about  rights,  liberty,  equality,  constitutions, 
republicanism,  separation  of  powers,  representa- 
tion, federalism,  etc.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  456  Diplomacy:  The  Art  of  Negotiation 
3(3,0)  Examines  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
in  the  historical  and  contemporary  context.  Ex- 
plores theories  and  key  concepts  of  international 
negotiation,  offering  a  comparative  look  at  the 
behavior  and  practice  of  major  powers.  Preq: 
PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  457,  657  Political  Terrorism  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination and  analysis  of  the  international 
phenomenon  of  terrorism  in  terms  of  origins, 
operations,  philosophy,  and  objectives.  Preq: 
PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  458,  658  Political  Leadership  3(3,0)  Com- 
parative examination  of  political  leaders,  focusing 
particularly  on  types,  methods,  and  consequences 
of  leadership  and  on  the  relationship  between  lead- 
ers and  followers.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior  standing, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  459  Ethnic  Violence  3(3,0)  Examination  of 
both  theories  and  case  studies  of  ethnic  violence 
in  today's  world,  with  emphasis  on  understand- 
ing potential  strategies  of  conflict  resolution. 
Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  461,  661  American  Diplomacy  and  Politics 
3(3,0)  Analyzes  the  process  of  making  and  imple- 
menting strategies  to  protect  and  promote  American  I 
national  interests.  Focuses  on  the  role  of  govern- 
ment agencies  and  executive-legislative  relations,  as 
well  as  the  participation  and  influence  of  interest 
groups  and  the  media.  Includes  a  five-day  seminar 
in  Washington,  DC.  Preq:  PO  SC  363  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
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I PO  SC  466  African  Politics  M  5,0)  ( lomprehensive 
survey  of  major  regional  blo<  ks,  as  well  as  analysis 
of  individual  states  and  thematic  concepts  Preq 
PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 

of  instructor. 

PO  SC  471  Russian  Politics  3(3,0)  Comprehensive 
examination  of  the  Russian  Federation  since  the 
fall  of  flu-  Soviet  Union.  The  successes  and  failures 
of  democratic  transition  are  analyzed,  with  topics 
covering  political  participation,  organized  crime 
and  corruption,  center-periphery  conflict,  and 
ethnic  religious  unrest.  Pre*}:  PO  SC  102  or  104, 
Junior  Standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  472  Japanese  Politics  3(3,0)  Concepts  and 
operation  of  contemporary  Japan's  political  system. 
Emphasis  is  on  institution  building  and  political 
economy  after  World  War  11.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or 
104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  473  Eurasian  Politics  3(3,0)  Examination  of 
the  areas  of  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia,  covering 
themes  that  include  democratization,  globalization, 
terrorism,  and  stability.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  476  Middle  East  Politics  3(3,0)  Comprehen- 
sive thematic  and  empirical  analysis  of  the  Middle 
East  region.  Issues  covered  include  democratiza- 
tion, political  and  religious  freedom,  oil,  the  role 
of  women,  and  terrorism.  States  analyzed  include 
Syria,  Jordan,  Iran,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Turkey,  and 
the  Gulf  States.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  477  Chinese  Politics  3(3,0)  Concepts  and 
operation  of  contemporary  China's  political  system; 
emphasizes  institutional  innovation  and  political 
economy  in  recent  reforms.  Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  478  Latin  American  Politics  3(3,0)  Survey 
of  prominent  trends  in  Latin  American  politics, 
with  a  focus  on  major  countries  in  the  region 
and  major  issues  affecting  the  region.  Relations 
between  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  and 
other  prominent  countries  are  also  considered. 
Preq:  PO  SC  102  or  104,  Junior  standing,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PO  SC  480,  680  Gender  and  Politics  3(3,0)  Ex- 
amination of  the  role  of  gender  in  politics  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries.  Particular 
emphasis  on  the  role  of  women  in  electoral  politics, 
issues  of  gender,  women's  rights  as  human  rights, 
and  feminist  theory.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  102,  or  104, 
Junior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  482  The  Political  Novel  and  Film  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  political  novels  and  films.  Empha- 
sizes the  development  of  these  media  as  art  forms; 
the  relationship  between  political  novels  and  films 
and  politics  at  large;  and  the  role  of  these  media  in 
shaping  public  opinion.  Preq:  PO  SC  101,  Junior 
standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PO  SC  (LANG)  485,  685  Global  Affairs  and  Gov- 
ernments 3(3,0)  Designed  tor  teachers  and  educa- 
tion students  who  wish  to  learn  how  to  incorporate 
global  affairs  more  fully  into  high  school  curricula. 
Overview  of  major  topics  involving  foreign  policies 
and  world  politics  is  provided. 

PO  SC  489,  689  Selected  Topics  1-  31  [-3,0)  Intensive 
examination  of  a  selected  area  of  political  science. 
M.i\  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but 
only  it  different  topics  are  covered.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 


POSCH490  Senior  Honors  Thesis  Research  M  \,0) 
Reading  and  research  related  to  the  lenioi  honors 
thesis.  Preq  Senior  Standing,  membership  in  Cal- 
houn Honors  ( lollege,  and  consent  of  instructoi 

POSCH491  Senior  Honors  Thesis  »(3,0)  Ri 
and  writing  of  the  senior  honors  thesis  Preq  Senioi 
standing,  membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  (  ollege, 
and  consent  of  instructor, 

PO  SC  499  Professional  Development  in  Political 
Science  1(1,0)  Allows  students  to  ret  leit  on  their 

experience  as  political  science  majors,  rbpics  in- 
clude understanding  of  cross-disciplinary  issues, 

current  research  in  political  science,  career  optn  ■  t  > ■  . 
and  ethical  issues  related  to  the  studs  of  politii  il 
science.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  in  Political  Science. 

POLYMER  AND  FIBER 
CHEMISTRY 

Professors:  J.  M.  Ballato,  D.  A.  Brosnan,  M.  S.  Ellison, 
S.  H.  Foulger,  G.  C.  Lickfield,  I.  A.  Luzinov,  H.J.  Rack, 
K.  A.  Richardson,  Director;  Associate  Professors:  P.  J .  Bn  >wi  i , 
K.  Kornev,  J.  Luo;  Assistant  Professors:  V.  Blouin, 
M.  Kennedy,  T  Mefford 

PFC  303  Textile  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Study  of  the 
properties  and  reactions  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic 
organic  compounds.  Emphasizes  mechanistic  in- 
terpretations and  the  development  of  synthetic 
schemes  leading  to  polyfunctional  compounds 
of  the  types  encountered  in  the  textile  industry. 
Preq:  CH  102.  Coreq:  MTHSC  206  or  207. 

PFC  304  Textile  Chemistry  3(3,0)  Fundamental 
principles  of  physical  chemistry  with  emphasis  on 
areas  frequently  encountered  in  the  textile  industry, 
including  thermodynamics,  kinetics,  and  solution 
properties.  These  concepts  are  applied  to  the 
study  of  organic  compounds  and  organic  reaction 
mechanisms.  Preq:  PFC  303. 

PFC  305  Textile  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Introduction  to  techniques  used  in  synthesis 
and  characterization  of  organic  compounds. 
Coreq:  PFC  303. 

PFC  306  Textile  Chemistry  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Techniques  used  in  the  measurement  of  the 
physiochemical  properties  of  polymers  and  textile 
chemicals.  Coreq:  PFC  304. 

PFC  405  Principles  of  Textile  Printing  3(2,3) 
Development  of  modern  textile  printing  systems 
is  studied.  Also  examines  colloidal  requirements 
of  colorants,  thickener  compositions,  rheology  of 
printing  pastes,  and  various  physical  requirements 
necessary  for  a  successful  printing  system  in  a 
modern  plant.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

PFC  406  Textile  Finishing— Theory  and  Practice 
3(2,3)  Study  of  the  application  ot  chemicals  to 
textile  substrates  and  how  they  affect  the  substrate's 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  Emphasizes  the 
theories  of  chemical  modification  of  textiles  as  well 
as  the  technology  ot  finishing. 
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PFC  417  Polymer  and  Fiber  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
High  molecular  weight  polymers  are  pn 
from  monomers,  and  their  chemical  and  physical 
properties  are  measured  as  functions  of  critical  end 
use  parameters  using  instrimient.il  and  physR.il 
methods.  Coreq:  PFC  415. 

PFC  457,  H457,  657  Dyeing  and  Finishing  I  V  \,0) 
Understanding  of  physical,  chemical,  and  mechani- 
cal principles  behind  the  application  of  colors  and 
finishes  to  textiles.  Requires  an  appreciation  of 
fiber  chemistry  and  morphology  :  finish 

structures  and  reactivity  and  mechanical  principles 
behind  equipment  used  to  effect  transfer  of  these 
chemicals  onto  the  textile  substrate. 

PFC  458,  H458,  658  Dyeing  and  Finishing  II  V  J,0) 
Kinetics  and  equilibria  of  dyeing  processes  The  use 
of  conductivity,  diffusion,  and  other  method 
tor  measuring  absorption  "t  isotherms  and  dyeing 
rates  and  the  general  thermodynamic  relationships 
applicable  to  dyeing  operations.  Fiber  pn  : 
such  as  zeta  potential,  dye  sites,  relative  amorphous 
area  available  are  included 

PFC  459  Dyeing  and  Finishing  I  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Introduction  to  common  dyeing  and  printing  meth- 
ods and  to  some  of  the  machinery  nectary  to  carry 
out  dyeing  operations.  Coreq:  PFC  4  5 

PFC  460  Dyeing  and  Finishing  II  Laboratory  1  0, ) 
Covers  finishing  in  addition  to  dyeil 
and  their  instrumental  control.  Coreq:  PFC  458. 

PFC  461,  661  Surface  Phenomena  in  Fiber  Science 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  surface  phenomena  focus- 
ing on  fiber  science.  Fund  t  interfacial 
phenomena  embrace  thermodynamics  "t  surfaces, 
physics  of  adhesion,  wetting,  and  finishing  empha- 
sizing specific  features  associated  with  interactions 
of  liquids  and  chemicals  with  tibers  and  fibrous 
materials.  Preq.  Junior  standing  in  engineering 
or  science. 

PORTUGUESE 

PORT  101  Elementary  Portuguese  4'  »,1)  Introduc- 
tion to  speaking,  listening,  and  writing.  Attention  is 
given  to  the  sound  system  ot  Portuguese  o  i  develop 
basic  communication  skills 

PORT  102  Elementary  Portuguese  4(3,1)  •  ntmu- 
arion  of  TORT  101.  Preq   PORT  101  oi  consent 

ot  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


PORT  201  Intermediate  Portuguese  3(3,0)  Inter- 
mediate course  with  more  emphasis  on  commu- 
nication skills  and  structure.  Reading  and  writing 
practice  in  and  outside  the  classroom,  with  special 
attention  to  idiomatic  usage.  Introduction  to  per- 
spectives through  readings  and  cultural  activities. 
Preq:  PORT  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PORT  202  Intermediate  Portuguese  3(3,0)  Con- 
tinuation of  PORT  201.  Preq:  PORT  201  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors:  T  R.  Alley,  T  W.  Britt,  R.  L.  Campbell, 
B.  M.  King,  L.  Gugerty,  R.  M.  Kowalski,  J.  A.  McCubhin, 
D.  D.  Moore,  J.  W.  Murdoch,  E.  R.  Muth,  C  C.  Pagano, 
J.J.  Pilcher,  P.  H.  Raymark,  Interim  Chair;B.  R.  Stephens, 
F.  S.  Switzer  III,  M.  A.  Taylor,  R.  A.  Tyrrell;  Associate 
Professors:  E.  G.  Brainerd  Jr.,  C.  L.  S.  Pury,  R.  R.  Sinclair; 
Assistant  Professors:  J.  O.  Brooks,  C.  Cantalupo, 
P.  S.  Merritt,  C.  H.  Pak,  P.  J.  Rosopa,  H.  M.  Zinzow; 
Senior  Lecturer:  P.  R.  Alley 

PSYCH  201,  H201  Introduction  to  Psychology 

3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  study  of  behavior.  Analy- 
sis of  the  biological  bases  of  behavior,  learning, 
thinking,  motivation,  perception,  human  develop- 
ment, social  behavior,  and  the  application  of  basic 
principles  to  more  complex  phenomena  such  as 
education,  personal  adjustment,  and  interpersonal 
relations. 

PSYCH  202  Introductory  Psychology  Laboratory 
1(0,2)  Major  phenomena  and  methods  of  psychol- 
ogy are  illustrated  and  investigated  in  a  series  of 
laboratory  modules.  Students  also  explore  career 
and  academic  development  issues. 

PSYCH  250  Pursuing  Happiness  3(3,0)  Introduces 
psychological  theories  and  principles  used  to  study 
human  behavior  (methods,  cognition,  motivation, 
etc.).  The  concept  of  happiness  is  investigated  as 
a  psychological  construct  across  cultures.  Offered 
summer  session  only. 

PSYCH  275  Applied  Psychology  and  Transporta- 
tion 3(3,0)  Introduces  psychological  principles 
used  to  study  human  behavior  (methodological, 
cognitive,  perceptual,  etc.).  These  psychological 
principles,  in  addition  to  ethical,  legal,  and  societal 
perspectives,  are  applied  to  transportation  issues. 

PSYCH  306  Human  Sexual  Behavior  3(3,0)  The 
subject  of  sexual  behavior  is  approached  from  the 
psychophysiological,  behavioral,  and  cultural  points 
of  view.  Evolutionary,  historical,  and  cross-cultural 
perspectives  are  considered. 

PSYCH  309  Introductory  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy 4(3,2)  Introduction  to  the  analysis  of  data 
from  experimental  and  correlational  research  in 
psychology.  Emphasizes  the  applications  and  logical 
nature  of  statistical  reasoning.  Laboratory  periods 
stress  the  techniques  of  data  analysis  using  micro- 
computers. Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  310  Advanced  Experimental  Psychology 
4(3,2)  Continuation  of  PSYCH  309.  Focus  is  on 
techniques  of  empirical  research  (experiments, 
quasi-experiments,  survey  research,  etc.)  that  are 
widely  used  in  psychology.  Students  design  and 
Carry  out  their  own  empirical  research  projects.  Ex- 
tensive practice  in  the  writing  of  reports  is  included. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better,  PSYCH  309, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCH  320  Principles  of  Behavior  3(3,0)  Study 
of  basic  learning  principles  including  classical 
conditioning,  operant  conditioning,  and  modeling. 
Initial  emphasis  is  on  animal  studies  followed  by 
human  applications  and  techniques.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  324  Physiological  Psychology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  human  neuroanatomy  with  emphasis  on  the 
function  of  the  nervous  and  endocrine  systems. 
Discusses  the  biological  basis  of  behavior  in  its 
normal  and  abnormal  dimensions.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  325  Physiological  Psychology  Labora- 
tory 1(0,3)  Demonstrations  and  techniques  of 
selected  physiological  procedures  are  presented  to 
explain  the  principles  discussed  in  PSYCH  324. 
Coreq:  PSYCH  324. 

PSYCH  330  Motivation  3(3,0)  Various  aspects  of 
motivation  are  considered  by  studying  physiologi- 
cal, emotional,  and  environmental  influences  on 
behavior.  Orientation  is  empirical  rather  than 
theoretical  with  emphasis  on  pertinent  research, 
applications,  and  measurement  of  motives.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PSYCH  333  Cognitive  Psychology  3(3,0)  Study 
of  higher-order  mental  processing  in  humans. 
Topics  include  memory,  learning  of  concepts, 
problem  solving,  and  the  psychology  of  language. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PSYCH  334  Laboratory  in  Cognitive  Psychology 
1(0,2)  Selected  experiments  and  demonstrations 
are  conducted  to  reveal  phenomena  related  to 
human  perception,  memory,  reasoning,  problem 
solving,  and  high-level  mental  processes.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  PSYCH  309,  or 
consent  of  instructor.  Coreq:  PSYCH  333. 

PSYCH  340,  H340  Lifespan  Developmental 
Psychology  3(3,0)  Survey  of  current  theory  and 
research  concerned  with  the  psychological  aspects 
of  human  growth  and  development  across  the  en- 
tire lifespan.  Major  topics  include  developmental 
methods,  physical  maturation,  cognition,  socializa- 
tion, personality,  psycholinguistics,  intelligence, 
learning,  behavior  problems,  and  exceptionality. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PSYCH  344  Psychology  of  Adolescence  3(3,0)  Study 
of  the  psychosocial  processes  of  adolescence.  Major 
emphasis  is  on  personality  development,  growth  of 
thinking,  social  and  sexual  maturation,  and  varia- 
tions in  adolescence.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  Cor 
better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  345  Adulthood  and  Aging  3(3,0)  Special 
consideration  of  the  major  psychological  processes 
of  aging  as  they  relate  to  individual  behavior  and 
adaptation.  Includes  the  influences  of  aging  on  the 
body,  learning  and  psychomotor  skills,  thinking  and 
intelligence,  employment  and  productivity,  personal- 
ity, and  psychopathology.  Opportunity  for  contact 
with  institutionalized  and  noninstitutionalized 
elderly  persons  is  provided.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a 
C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCH  352,  H352  Social  Psychology  3(3,0)  Survey 
course  analyzing  human  social  behavior  from  the 
perspective  of  the  individual  as  a  participant  in  social 
relationships.  Major  emphasis  is  on  the  study  of  such 
contemporary  social  processes  as  attimde  formation 
and  change,  interpersonal  relations,  conformity,  con- 
flict resolution,  aggression  and  violence,  social  com- 
munication, and  group  phenomena.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  355  Environmental  Psychology  3(3,0)  Con- 
siders the  influences  of  the  physical  environment  on 
human  behavior.  Topics  include  perception  of  and 
adaptation  to  the  environment,  effects  of  physical 
design  on  behavior,  and  individual  reactions  to 
environmental  stressors.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a 
C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  (E  L  E,  PO  SC,  SOC)  356  Social  Science  of 
Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  See  SOC  356. 

PSYCH  364  Industrial  Psychology  3(3,0)  Reviews 
perception  of  work  from  the  pre-industrial  revolu- 
tion to  the  present.  Comparative  approaches  to 
motivation,  development,  maintenance,  and  at- 
traction of  successful  work  behaviors  are  discussed. 
Topics  include  the  organization's  responsibilities 
to  the  community,  implementing  a  disease-  and 
accident-free  workplace,  and  the  effects  of  con- 
sumerism. Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  368  Organizational  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  individual  behavior  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  problems  in  organizations  and  in- 
creasing organization  effectiveness.  Topics  include 
psychological  factors  affecting  communication, 
decision  making,  conflict,  leadership,  work  stress, 
power,  and  organizational  change.  Preq:  PSYCH  201 
with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  369  Leadership  in  Organizational  Set- 
tings 3(3,0)  Broad  survey  of  theory  and  research 
on  leadership  in  formal  organizations.  A  detailed 
explanation  and  critical  evaluation  of  major 
theories  (including  participative  and  charismatic 
leadership)  are  bridged  with  helpful  remedies  and 
prescriptions  for  effective  leadership  in  organiza- 
tions. Preq:  PSYCH  201. 

PSYCH  370  Personality  3(3,0)  Historical  and 
contemporary  views  of  individual  differences  in 
behavior,  affect,  health,  coping,  and  motivation. 
Covers  topics  such  as  personality  development  and 
structure,  personality  assessment,  cross-cultural 
issues,  and  applications  of  personality  psychology. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PSYCH  375  Psychology  of  Substance  Abuse  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  psychological  approaches  to  treatment 
of  substance  abuse.  Topics  include  behavioral,  so- 
cial learning,  and  family-systems  theories  as  applied 
to  treating  substance  abuse.  Emphasis  is  on  empiri- 
cal approaches  to  evaluating  methods  of  treatment 
and  matching  clients  to  treatments.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  383,  H383  Abnormal  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
mental  illnesses.  Uses  current  diagnostic  standards 
for  mental  disorders  as  a  framework  for  understand- 
ing the  symptoms,  causes,  and  treatments  of  the 
most  commonly  observed  maladaptive  behaviors. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent  of 
instructor. 
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PSYCH  H  385  The  Social  Const  ruction  of  Madness 
3(3,0)  Study  ol  i In- 1  oust i \k  t  iii  mental  illness  and 
the  variety  of  ways  m  which  psychosis  has  hccn 
explained,  portrayed,  and  treated  ovei  time,  hm-rdis 
ciplinary  approach  to  exam  mini;  representations  of 
"madness"  that  shape  a  ( ulture's  understanding  of 

mental  illness  and  its  treatment,  including  p>  ipul&l 
culture,  art,  and  literature.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  wttli  a 
(or  better  or  consent  of  instructor, 

PSYCH  H  590  Honors  Seminar  in  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Variable  topic  seminar  tor  Honors  students  from 
all  majors.  Topics  are  announced  prior  to  registra- 
tion tor  each  semester.  May  he  repeated  once  fol 
credit,  but  only  it  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PSYCH  408  Women  and  Psychology  3(3,0)  Explores 
the  wide  v.incry  ot  psychological  issues  that  concern 
women.  Emphasizes  empirical  research  on  topics 
suih  as  motherhood,  sex  differentiation,  motivation, 
and  psychological  disorders.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with 
a  Cor  better  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

PSYCH  415  Systems  and  Theories  of  Psychology 
3(3,0)  Study  of  the  development  of  psychology, 
particularly  during  the  past  100  years.  Emphasis  is 
on  giving  students  a  better  perspective  of  present- 
day  psychology.  Focus  is  on  the  various  approaches 
taken  by  influential  psychologists  and  the  conflicts 
among  these  approaches.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a 
C  or  better  and  one  300-level  PSYCH  course,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  422,  H422  Sensation  and  Perception  3(3,0) 
Study  of  psychophysical  techniques  of  measurement 
and  sensory  and  perceptual  processes  related  to 
vision,  hearing,  and  the  other  senses.  Preq:  PSYCH 
201  with  a  Cor  better  and  one  300-level  PSYCH 
course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  423  Sensation  and  Perception  Labora- 
tory 1(0,2)  Selected  experiments  are  conducted  to 
demonstrate  the  phenomena  involved  in  sensation 
and  perception.  Preq:  PSYCH  309  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

PSYCH  426,  626  Advanced  Physiological  Psychol- 
ogy 3(3,0)  Advanced  studies  of  the  biological 
basis  of  behavior  with  emphasis  on  functional 
neuroanatomy  and  endocrinology.  Topics  may  vary. 
May  not  he  repeated  for  credit.  Preq:  PSYCH  324 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 

PSYCH  435  Human  Factors  Psychology  3(3,0) 
Analyses  ot  theoretical  issues  and  research  meth- 
ods related  to  the  interaction  between  people  and 
machines  and  human  performance.  Topics  include 
information  processing  theory,  human  control  sys- 
tems and  displays,  task  simulation,  perceptual  and 
motor  factors  limiting  human  performance.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-level 
PSYCH  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  443  Infant  and  Child  Development  3(3,0) 
Cognitive,  emotional,  and  social  development 
from  conception  through  childhood  (up  to  age  12). 
Major  theories  and  research  findings  are  covered. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  PSYCH 
340.  or  consent  of  instructor. 


PSYCH  447  Moral  Development  K3,0)  I  icplores 
the  development  of  moral  reasoning,  judgi 

and   i  har.u  tet    Iroin   a   tlest  i  iptiv«    pSV<  hi  ll  >gi(    ll 

point  of  \  icw.  Examines  the  theoretii  al  and  i  mpiri 
cal  work  of  |ean  Piaget,  I  awrence  Kohloi  i 
Elliot  luriel  as  well  as  prosocial,  eudaemoni  tii 
and  cross-cultural  alternatives  to  these  ideas  Preq 
PSYCH  201  with  a  Cot  betters  PSYCH  HO,  344, 
or  345;  or  consent  ot  insti  in  i.  >r. 

PSYCH  454  Psychology  of  Human  Relationships 

3(3,0)  Research,  theory,  and  their  practical  appli 
cations  regarding  the  development,  maintenance, 

and   dissolution  of   human   relationships,   under 

standing  successful  and  unsuccessful  relationships. 

Emphasis  is  on  improving  the  individual's  ability 
to  relate  to  other  persons  both  interpersonally  and 
professionally.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  (.'  01  bet 
ter  and  one  JOO-level  PSYCH  course,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

PSYCH  456  Applied  Psychophysiology  3(3,0) 
Explores  the  various  measures  used  in  psychophysi- 
ology to  study  mind-hods  inter.u  turns.  Exposes  stu- 
dents to  the  practice  of  psychophysiology  thn  nigh 
an  integrated  hands-on  laboratory  experience  in 
which  students  learn  about  psychophysiologu.il 
measures  by  applying  them.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  or 
consent  of  instnu  tor. 

PSYCH  459  Group  Dynamics  3(3,0)  Review 
of  current  theory  and  research  on  small-group 
processes  with  special  emphasis  given  to  group 
formation  and  development,  group  srructure, 
the  dynamic  forces  within  a  group,  leadership, 
and  group  problem  solving  and  decision  making. 
Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one 
300-level  PSYCH  course,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  462,  662  Psychology  and  Culture  3(3,0) 
Seminar  examining  the  cultural  context  in  which 
psychological  theories  and  research  are  generated 
and  psychological  perspectives  on  human  diversity. 
Topics  include  the  philosophical  positions  influ- 
encing psychological  theory  and  research;  method- 
ological issues  in  the  study  of  diversity,  historical 
and  contemporary  perspectives;  and  cross-cultural 
psychological  research  in  selected  content  areas. 
Preq:  PSYCH  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  471  Psychological  Testing  3(3,0)  Introduc 
tion  to  the  theory  of  psychological  testing,  empha- 
sizing the  principles  of  measurement  and  psycho- 
metric characteristics  of  a  good  psychologu  al  test. 
Issues  in  test  development,  administration,  and 
interpretation  are  reviewed.  Educational,  indus- 
trial, and  clinical  uses  of  tests  are  examined.  Preq: 
PSYCH  201  and  309,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  475,  H475  Brain  and  Behavior:  An  Evolu- 
tionary Approach  3(3,0)  Examines  the  interactions 
between  the  human  brain  and  behavior  from  an 
evolutionary  perspective.  Topics  can  include:  hun- 
ger, stress,  sleep,  sexual  attraction,  memory,  de<  isii  in 
making,  in-out  groups,  male-female  interaction,  and 
maladaptive  behaviors.  Preq:  PSYCH  201  with  a  Cor 
better,  one  300-level  psychology  course,  and  junior- 
senior  standing;;  or  consent  of  instructor 


PSY(  H  480, 680  Health  Psychology  H  »,0)  si 
thi   rol     •  ru  ilth  relai 

th .ii  rbation  of  health 

pri  ibli  m    I  mph  isison  th  I  mi  d<  I 

in  I  H    < |  (li>  atii  hi  in  th, 
and  pri  ventii  in  ol  h<  alth  problems   P 

: 

lit  .  .1    Ih    ll 

PSY<  II  482  Positive  Psychology   V  »,0)  ;  ■  imines 

the   rest-art  h,   tin     i I   appli     Ltii  in     "I   the 

psychology  of  human  strengths  and  well 
I  mi. I. urn  ntali  ultural, emi iti< >nal, 

ilii  nal,  and  develop- 

mi  ntal  correlati  ind  well  1 

.  viiiniii  ■  I.  .i    well  a     ipi  ilil  ••!  in  of  these  print  iples 
ti  i  a  -  i!  settings.  Preq  PSY<  1 1 

201  with  a  evel  PSY<  11 

course,  or  consent  of  insti 
PSYCH  488   rheories  of  Psychotherapy    >(3,0) 
Survey  -it  altet nativi   theorie    of  |    fdv 
treatment  fot  behavii  >ral  and  emotional  disorders. 
Various  th  sumptions,  techniques,  and 

applu  .itu  'tis  nt  e.n  hi,  .re  examiii 

comparetl,  and  case  examples  .ire  considered. 
Preq:  PSY(  II  370  or  !  tructor. 

PSYCH  489,  689  Selected  Topics  V  3,0)  Seminar  in 
current  topics  in  psyi  hology.  lupus  change  from  se- 
mester to  semester  and  art  announced  | 
semester's  registration.   Ma 

i  redit,  but  i  inly  it  different  •  I.  Preq: 

PSYCH  201  with  a  C  or  better  and  one  300-level 
PSYCH  course,  or  consent  of  instruct)  it. 

PSYCH  H490  Senior  Division  Honors  Research 
I  2-4(2-4,0)  Preparation  and  defense  of  a  n 
proposal.  IV. p.  t  should  be  empirical, 

histurital,  or  theoretical  in  nature.  Preq:  junior 
standing,  consent  of  department  t  hair 

PSYCH  H491  Senior  Division  Honors  Research 
[1 2-4(2-4,0)  Completion  of  th  i  pr  pi  v  Ii 
project  resulting  in  a  written  thesis.  Preq:  PSYCH 
H490. 

PSYCH  492  Senior  Laboratory  in  Psychology  1(0,2) 
Students  complete  an  integrative  review  of  topics  in 
psychology  in  the  tot  a  lucing  a  reflective 

portfolio.  Preq:  Senior  standing  in  Psychol 

PSYCH  493  Practicum  in  Clinical  Psychology 
3(1,5)  Students  apply  classroom  theory  in  solving 
individual  and  community  problems  through 
interaction  with  community  agencies  and  other 
professional  groups  in  the  mental  healtl 

!  but  well-controlled  contact 
with  actual  clini  ms  as  they  occur  in  the 

munity  environment.  Preq   PSY' 
t  onsent  of  instnu  tor. 

PSYCH  41»t  Practicum  in  Applied  Psychology 
3(1,5)  Students  are  provided  practical  experience 
in  the  area  of  applied  psychology.  Students  usually 
are  involved  in  a  projeci  designed  to  help  solve  an 

industrial  problem  through  a  direct  application  ot 

industrial  or  social  psychol  ~      H  }52 

oi  $64  or  454;  consent  of  instructor. 

PSYCH  496  Laboratory   in  Psychology    1-3(0,2-6 

laboratory   in   a  variety   of   topics   in   psychology, 

such  as  human  factors  psychology  and  psych 
testing.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  three- 
credits  Preq  PSYCH  201  with  a  Cor  better,  PSYI  11 
309,  310;  or  consent  f.«r. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


PSYCH  497,  H497  Directed  Studies  in  Psychology 

1-4(0,2-8)  Study  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty 
member  of  a  particular  topic  agreed  upon  by  the 
student  and  faculty  member.  May  be  repeated  for 
a  maximum  of  12  credits.  Preq:  Six  credits  in  psy- 
chology, a  course  in  research  methods,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 
PSYCH  498,  H498  Team-Based  Research  14(14,0) 
Students  conduct  psychological  research  and  learn 
about  phases  of  the  research  process  with  a  team  of 
their  peers  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member. 
The  collaborative  nature  of  psychological  research 
is  emphasized.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
18  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

READING 

Professors:  L.  B.  Gambrell,  V.  G.  Gillis;  Associate  Professors: 
P.  J.  Dunston,  S.  K.  Fullerton;  Assistant  Professor: 
J.  C.  McNair;  Visiting  Lecturer:  M.  A.  McBride 

READ  103  Learning  Strategies  2(3,0)  Students 
learn  strategies  of  active  learning  and  critical  think- 
ing skills,  which  become  an  integral  part  of  their 
natural  thinking  processes.  Students  learn  how  to 
generalize  and  apply  newly  acquired  strategies  to  a 
variety  of  settings  and  situations. 

READ  458  Early  Literacy:  From  Birth  to  Kinder- 
garten 3(3,0)  Provides  Early  Childhood  Education 
majors  with  knowledge  of  theory  and  research-based, 
developmentally  appropriate  instructional  practices 
related  to  children's  literacy  development  within  the 
home  and  school  from  birth  to  kindergarten.  Factors 
related  to  assessment  and  communication  within  and 
between  the  family,  school,  and  teacher  are  addressed. 
Preq:  Admission  to  the  professional  level. 

READ  459,  H459  Teaching  Reading  in  the  Early 
Grades:  K-3  3(3,0)  Provides  early  childhood  and 
Elementary  Education  majors  an  understanding 
of  teaching  reading  in  the  elementary  school 
setting  in  kindergarten  through  third  grade.  Stu- 
dents investigate  general  principles  of  language 
and  literacy  development  and  learn  methods 
for  teaching  and  assessing  children's  literacy. 
Preq:  ED  EC  336,  ED  F  301,  302;  admission  to 
the  professional  level.  Coreq:  ED  EC  400  for  Early 
Childhood  majors. 

READ  460,  H460  Teaching  Reading  in  the 
Elementary  Grades:  2-6  3(3,0)  Provides  preser- 
vice  teachers  with  an  understanding  of  teaching 
reading  in  the  elementary  setting  in  grades  2-6. 
Students  investigate  general  principles  of  language 
and  literacy  development  and  learn  methods 
for  teaching  and  assessing  children's  literacy. 
Preq:  ED  F  301,  302,  334;  admission  to  the  profes- 
sional level. 

READ  461  Content  Area  Reading:  Grades  2-6 
3(2,3)  Provides  preservice  teachers  with  an  un- 
derstanding of  teaching  content  area  literacy  in 
grades  2-6.  Students  learn  methods  and  strategies 
for  teaching  children  to  learn  with  and  make  use 
of  expository  texts.  Comprehension,  the  role  of 
expository  texts,  and  vocabulary  learning  in  content 
areas  are  presented.  Preq:  READ  460,  admission  to 
the  professional  level.  Coreq:  ED  EL  451,  487,  488 
(for  Elementary  Education  majors). 


READ  462  Reading  and  Responding  to  Children's 
Literature  in  the  Elementary  Classroom  3(3,0) 
Introduces  children's  literature  across  genres. 
Participants  examine  strategies  for  responding  to 
children's  literature  through  various  modes  and 
explore  cultural  issues  and  controversies  related  to 
children's  literature.  Preq:  READ  460  and  admis- 
sion to  the  professional  level. 

READ  463  Teaching  Reading  and  Writing  to  Eng- 
lish Language  Learners  3(3,0)  Within  a  framework 
of  the  dimensions  of  cross-cultural  knowledge  and 
knowledge  of  theories  and  principles  related  to 
second  language  acquisition,  participants  develop 
understanding  of  the  reading  and  writing  processes 
and  instructional  models,  strategies  and  tools  that 
offer  supportive  learning  for  English  language 
learners.  Preq:  READ  460  and  admission  to  the 
professional  level. 

READ  498,  H498  Secondary  Content  Area  Read- 
ing 3(2,2)  Designed  for  preservice  teachers  who 
are  involved  with  field  experiences  prior  to  student 
teaching  full  time.  Prepares  content  area  teachers 
to  teach  the  reading  skills  necessary  for  effective 
teaching  of  content  area  material.  Preq:  Admission 
to  professional  level. 

RELIGION 

Professors:  S.  E.  Grosby,  N.  A.  Hardesty;  Lecturers: 
P.  A.  Cohen,  K.  A.  Wolfe 

REL  101  Introduction  to  Religion  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  variety  of  religious  experience  and  expression 
in  human  life. 

REL  102,  H102  World  Religions  3(3,0)  Survey  of 
major  religious  traditions  of  the  world. 

REL  301  The  Old  Testament  3(3,0)  Survey  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  with  special  consider- 
ation given  to  the  development  of  the  concepts,  in- 
stitutions, and  theology  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

REL  302  Survey  of  New  Testament  Literature  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  occasion,  content,  literary  form, 
and  basic  theology. 

REL  303  The  Quran  3(3,0)  Survey  of  Islamic 
Scripture,  its  origins,  content,  and  interpretation, 
with  attention  to  the  development  of  Hadith  and 
Sunna  as  well. 

REL  306  Judaism  3(3,0)  Examines  the  development 
of  Judaism  from  biblical  to  modern  times. 

REL  307  The  Christian  Tradition  3(3,0)  Examina- 
tion of  the  development  of  Christianity  in  Western 
civilization  from  the  post-New  Testament  period 
to  the  present,  stressing  institutional  growth  and 
changes,  theological  currents,  and  interaction  of 
Christianity  with  culture. 

REL  308  Religions  of  the  Ancient  World  3(3,0) 
Selected  religious  movements  in  ancient  Meso- 
potamia, Egypt,  Canaan,  and  the  Greco-Roman 
world  with  emphasis  on  movements  outside  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition. 

REL  310  Religion  in  the  United  States  3(3,0)  Devel- 
opment of  religion  in  the  U.S.  from  the  Colonial 
period  to  the  20th  century.  Attention  is  devoted  to 
analyzing  the  broad  currents  in  religious  movements 
and  religious  thought  that  have  given  shape  to  the 
American  pluralistic  experience. 
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REL  311  African  American  Religion  3(3,0)  Study  of 
the  religious  milieu  in  the  U.S.  rooted  in  our  Afri- 
can heritage.  Background  on  African  tribal  religion 
is  included,  along  with  Christian  denominations 
and  new  religions  such  as  Nation  of  Islam,  Rasta- 
farianism,  Voudun,  Santeria,  and  Candomble. 

REL  314  Buddhism  in  China  3(3,0)  Study  of  Bud- 
dhism in  Chinese  history  since  the  second  century. 
Examination  of  the  translation  and  interpretation 
of  the  texts,  major  Chinese  Buddhist  schools, 
monastic  life,  and  the  comprehensive  influence 
of  Buddhism  on  Chinese  culture  and  society.  All 
readings  and  discussions  are  in  English. 

REL  315  Islam  3(3,0)  A  study  of  the  origins,  devel- 
opment, and  history  of  the  religion  of  Islam  and 
Islamic  cultures  from  the  time  of  the  Prophet  to 
the  present. 

REL  330  Contemporary  Issues  in  Religion  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  a  variety  of  issues  of  broad  concern 
to  scholars  of  religion  today.  Issues  may  vary.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits  with 
departmental  consent. 

REL  (PHIL)  393  Science  and  Religion  3(3,0)  Explo- 
ration and  analysis  of  the  conceptual  and  historical 
relationship  between  science  and  religion.  Exami- 
nation and  evaluation  of  the  theoretical  claims  of 
science  and  the  metaphysical  claims  of  religion. 

REL  401,  601  Studies  in  Biblical  Literature  and 
Religion  3(3,0)  Critical  examination  of  a  selected 
topic  in  biblical  studies.  Topics  vary  from  year  to 
year.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

REL  402,  602  Studies  in  Religion  3(3,0)  Thorough 
examination  of  a  selected  topic  in  one  or  more  of 
the  religious  traditions  of  the  world  or  of  religious 
life  in  a  particular  region.  Topics  vary  from  year  to 
year.  May  be  repeated  once  for  credit.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

REL  404,  604  History  of  Early  Christianity  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  history,  social  and  doctrinal,  of 
early  Christianity  up  to  600  A.D.  Preq:  Consent 
of  instructor. 

REL  435,  635  Religious  Institutions  in  Community 
Life  3(3,0)  Explores  the  particular  significance 
of  religious  organizations  as  core  institutions 
in  American  communities  and  examines  their 
involvement  with  community  political  and  social 
structures. 

REL  H497  Religion  Honors  Research  3(3,0)  Stu- 
dents conduct  research,  clearly  define  the  topic, 
and  complete  an  annotated  bibliography  under 
the  supervision  of  thesis  advisor.  Preq:  Consent  of 
department  chair  and  thesis  advisor. 

REL  H498  Religion  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  In  consul- 
tation with  thesis  advisor  and  departmental  thesis 
committee,  students  write,  revise,  defend,  and 
complete  their  theses.  Preq:  REL  H497  and  consent 
of  department  chair  and  thesis  advisor. 

REL  499,  699  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0)  Study 
of  selected  problems,  issues,  or  movements  in 
religion  under  the  direction  of  a  faculty  member' 
chosen  by  the  student.  Student  and  faculty  member 
develop  an  individualized  course  of  study  approved 
by  the  department  chair  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


n  cii  'ii 


RURAL  SOCIOLOGY 
jAssistant  Fro/essoi  K.  I  ,  Robinson 

R  S  301  Rural  Sociology  J(3,0)  Study  of  human 
social  relationships  as  influent  ed  by  life  in  the  open 
country  and  in  small  towns  and  \  illages,  in<  hiding 
considerations  of  the  rur.il  population,  rural  social 
institutions,  processes  ot  change  in  agricultural 
technology,  ami  community  ana  planning  and 
development.  Ottered  sprint;  semestei  only. 

RS  (SOC)  50  5  Methods  ot  Social  Research  14(3,3) 
SeeSOC  303. 

R  S  (SOC)  371  Population  and  Society  1(3,0) 
SeeSOC  371. 

R  S  (SOC)  401,  601  Human  Ecology  5<  5,0)  Analy- 
sis nt  the  interrelationships  between  the  physical 
world,  modifications  in  natural  environments, 
human  settlement  patterns,  and  institutions 
that  both  encourage  and  regulate  environmental 
modification.  Emphasizes  conditions  wherein 
natural  resources  become  public  policy  concerns. 
Offered  spring  semester  only.  Precj:  Junior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

R  S  (SOC)  459,  659  The  Community  3(3,0)  l  1.  >se 
analysis  of  the  development  of  contemporary 
communities  and  their  place  in  society,  Continu- 
ing effects  ot  industrialization,  migration,  and 
technological  change  on  community  location 
and  structure  are  examined.  Structural  relations 
of  social  class,  status,  and  the  associations  among 
institutions  are  explored.  Prcij:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

R  S  (SOC)  471,  H471,  671  Demography  3(3,0) 
See  SOC  471. 

R  S  (SOC)  495  Field  Experience  3(1,8) 
See  SOC  495. 

R  S  (SOC)  498  Independent  Study  3(1,6) 
See  SOC  498. 

RUSSIAN 

Associate  Professor:  G.  L.  Love;  Lecturer:  J.  Bridgwood 

RUSS  101  Elementary  Russian  4(3,1)  Training  in 
pronunciation,  grammatical  forms,  and  syntax 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  student  the  fundamentals 

.  necessary  to  hold  simple  conversations  and  to  read 
simple  Russian  texts. 

RUSS  102  Elementary  Russian  4(3,1)  Continuation 
of  RUSS  101.  Preq:  RUSS  101. 

RUSS  201,  H201  Intermediate  Russian  3(3,1)  Brief 
review  ot  RUSS  101  and  102  with  conversation, 
composition,  and  dictation,  and  the  beginning 
ot  more  serious  reading  of  Russian  prose  in  short 
stories  and  plays.  Preq:  RUSS  102. 

RUSS  202,  H202  Intermediate  Russian  3(3,1) 
Conversation,  composition,  and  dictation  based 
on  readings  of  more  difficult  Russian  prose  than 
in  the  earlier  courses.  Preq:  RUSS  201. 

RUSS  297  Creative  Inquiry-Russian  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  Arrangements 
with  faculty  members  must  be  established  prioi 
to  registration. 


1U  SS  50S  Russian  Conversation  and  Composition 
5(5,0)  Practice   in  spoken  Russian  emphasizing 

vo<  abulary  building,  p m  iatii  in,  and  ■ 

hension,  Wi  itten  exeti  ises  pn  imi 

Rl  s^s  202  oro  >ns<  nt  oi  di  partmi  nt  i  hail 

RUSS  307  Russian  Civilization  5(5,01  Intiodik  tion 
to  signifit  ant  element  >  ol  Russian  <  ivili 
I  mphasis  is  on  ;o<  ial,  gi  i  igraphii  al,  pi  ilitii  al,  and 
.ii  t  ist  u  aspe<  ts  of  modern  Ru  lia   raughtin  Russian. 
Preq  Rl  ss  202  •  'i  con  ent  i 'i  department 

RUSS  340  Russian  Culture  ot  the  Nineteenth 
Century  5(5,0)  Study  oi  achievements  in 
ence,  music,  ■^'iA  literature  in  Russia  durin    th 
19,h  century.  Taught  in  English. 

RUSS  $60  Russian  Literature  to  L910  51  >,0) 
ot  kc\  texts  iii  the  modern  literary  tradition  in  Im- 
perial Russia  from  Pushkin  to  i  hekhov.  Ri 
and  let  tuns  are  in  English. 

RUSS  5ol  Russian  Literature  Since  1910  3(3,0) 
Study  oi  key  texts  in  modem  Russian  and  Soviet 
literatu re  with  particular  focus  (in  Russian  mi  idem 
ist  movements  and  Socialist  Realism.  Readings  and 
lectures  are  in  English. 

RUSS  397  Creative  Inquiry-Russian  1-4(1-4,0) 
Students  focus  on  a  spet  ial  resean  h  area  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faculty  mcmhci  Alter  acquiring  the 
requisite  background,  students  formulate  hypothe 
ses  for  a  group  project,  develop  a  critical  framework, 
and  initiate  research  on  a  specific  topic. 

RUSS  398  Directed  Reading  1-3(1-3,0)  Directed 
study  nt  selei  ted  works  in  Russian.  Maybe  repeated 
for  a  maximum  ot  six  credits.  Preq:  RUSS  202  or 
equivalent  and  consent  ot  department  chair. 

RUSS  460  Tolstoy  and  Dostoevsky  3(3,0)  Examines  a 
selection  of  major  works  b\  I  eo  Tolstoy  and  Lyodor 
Dostoevsky  with  particular  tocus  on  their  literary, 
political,  and  philosophical  aspects  as  well  as  their 
importance  within  the  modern  European  literary 
tradition.  Readings  and  lectures  arc  in  English. 
Preq.  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instruct!  >r 

RUSS  497  Creative  Inquiry-Russian  1-4T1-4.0) 
Continuation  of  research  initiated  in  RUSS  397. 
Students  complete  their  project  and  disseminate 
their  research  results.  Preq:  RUSS  397  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  IN 
SOCIETY 

S  T  S  101  Survey  of  Science  and  Technology  in 

Society  3(3,0)  Surveys  historical,  philosophical, 
and  social  studies  of  science;  introduces  the  basil 
requisites  tor  scientific  and  technological  lit 
and  considers  the  problems  of  responsible  par- 
ticipation in  a  scientifically  and  technologically 
advanced  society. 
S  T  S  102  Ideas,  Machinery,  and  Society  3(5,0) 
Interdisciplinary  discussion  course  introducing 
the  fundamental  themes  of  SIS:  the  influi 
social  groups  on  the  development  of  science  and 
technology  and  the  efre<  ts  of  si  ience  and  te<  hni  I 

Ogy  i  'II  s, .,  ictv 

STS  171  Scientific  Skepticism  5(  5,0)  Investigation  of 
unusual  phenomena  using  scientific  methodology. 
Explores  the  interplay  of  science,  pseudoscience, 
and  s,h  iety  through  development  of  <  ritual  thinking 
skills,  IV(  ussion-onented  course  that  fix  uses 
studies  dt  extraordinary  <  laims. 
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STS  2l(>  Critical  \nalysu  of  a  c  urn  nt  s  I  v  (uuc 

5(  i,0i  <  mi.  il   hi. J-,  is  of  a 

ith  sigiuti,  .mi  . 
U.I  U'|. ibal  warming, 

mi  di. ..I   . if  em  ■  tion)  Studi 

analy  x,c\ alu  tte, present    ind  di    u     rel 
turn! i 

in  I  in  .il.  ii.  ,i i  H i  |  ii,  i  i  dual  i  '  ientifii 
in  I  1. 1 1 1 1 1 -  ilogii  al  i  sues   May  I  I  tor  a 

maxin  redits,  buti  inly  it  dffl 

are  ( (ivered    Preq    Soph)  II  ling, 

S  T  s  K)l  Science  in  Context   1(3,0)  Develops  an 

.I  .  liar. i.  let  .  it   H  i(  litltli 

activity,   through  the  study  of  current  worl  by 
leading  historians,  sociologists,  and  philo 
of  s(  h  m  i .  students  dew  Ii  'i  ao  imprehensi 
..I  tin   social  foundations  of  modem  scientific 
inqui 
S   I  S  303  Technologv,  C  ulture  and  Soi  „  t\    ; 
Addresses   issues  that    m        from   the   I riti  ■ 

■  a  in  Inn  il  igy  w  ith  its  s,  h  ial  .md  c  ultural 

Ii-  letter  understand   Imu    technologies  relate  to 

societii    an  I    ulrures,  students  learn  to  use  the 
analytic  tools  required  to  i 
of  technology,  as  well  as  its  relations  to  social  en- 
deavi  'i  -  and  -  ultural  i  n  Ii  rvors. 

STS498,  H498 Creative  Inquiry  l-5i  1-3,0)  Stu  ; 
conduct  research   into  Science  and   Technology 
in  Society  vvitb  a  team  of  their  peers  under  the 
direction  of  a  faculty  member.  The  collal 
character  of  research  in  S<  ii  logy  in 

society  is  emphasized,  Preq:  Ma\   I  I  tot  a 

maximum  of  12  ( redits. 

S  T  S  499  Independent  Studv  1-3!  1-3,0)  Stud 
selec  ted  topics  under  direction  of  a  faculty  member 
sele,  ted  bv  the  student  Student  .mA  in  ulty  member 
develop  a  course  ot  studv  designed  tor  the  individual 
student  and  approved  bv  the  S   I   v  ptogl  It! 
dinaror  prior  to  registration  Ma  libra 

maximum  of  six  credits.  Pn  '  ral  Education 
Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirement, 
1 1  insent  of  instrui  t»  »i 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Professors:  B.  E.  Bailey,  W.  D.  Paige;  Associate  Professors: 
R.  M.  Horton,  L  F.  Medford,  C  I    P  ■■ant 

Professors-.  S.  M.  Che,  M.  P.  Cook,  A    Manizade, 

J.  C.  Marshall,  S.  A.  Mathews;  La  turn:  I ),  V.  Johnson; 
Clinical  Faculty:  W.  A.    Bauer,    I      \ 
II.  I.  Harrison  111,  |.  M.  McGaha 

EDSEC  22d  \  IVotessional  Approach  to  Secondary 
Algebra  5(  5,0)  1  ocuses  on  the  pedagogic  al  content 
knowledge  needed  to  teach  algebra  effectively 

It  helps  students  master  alc.cbt.iii    concepts 

ns  and  representations  al  a  deep  level  and 
solve  meaningful  real  world  problems,  Students 
also  explore  the  history  of  mathematical  and 
i.ik  thought  and  create  meaningful  and  en- 
gaging  lessons.  Preq:  Secondary  Education 
m  Mathematics  leaching  Area  oi  Mathematics 
b  u  hing  major. 
EDSEC   524  Practicum  in  Secondary  English  Ml,3 
Pre-service  secondary  I  nglish  teachers  ^.w 

lit  and  pedagogic  d  knowledge  bv  observing 
and  reflecting  upon  the  classroom  practices  of 
selected  in-service  high  school  English  teachers 


Courses  of  Instruction 


EDSEC  326  Practicum  in  Secondary  Mathematics 

3(1,3)  Pre-service  secondary  mathematics  teachers 
gain  both  content  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
by  observing  and  reflecting  upon  the  classroom 
practices  of  selected  in-service  high  school  math- 
ematics teachers. 

EDSEC  327  Practicum  in  Secondary  Science  3(1,3) 
Pre-service  secondary  science  teachers  gain  both 
content  and  pedagogical  knowledge  by  observing 
and  reflecting  upon  the  classroom  practices  of 
selected  in-service  high  school  science  teachers. 

EDSEC  328  Practicum  in  Secondary  Social  Studies 
3(1,3)  Pre-service  secondary  social  studies  teachers 
gain  both  content  and  pedagogical  knowledge 
by  observing  and  reflecting  upon  the  classroom 
practices  of  selected  in-service  high  school  social 
studies  teachers. 

EDSEC  412  Directed  Student  Teaching  in  Second- 
ary School  Subjects  12(1,33)  Program  of  super- 
vised observation  and  teaching  in  cooperation 
with  selected  public  schools.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  prospective  teachers  to  obtain  experi- 
ences in  the  subject  area.  Students  are  sectioned 
according  to  teaching  fields:  English,  social  science, 
mathematical  sciences,  modern  languages,  science. 
Enrollment  is  limited. 

EDSEC  417  Teaching  Internship  in  the  Second- 
ary School  6(1,15)  Full-time,  supervised  teaching 
internship  for  one  semester  in  cooperation  with 
a  participating  South  Carolina  secondary  school. 
Reserved  for  students  seeking  certification  in 
critical-need  teaching  areas.  May  be  repeated  tor  .i 
maximum  of  1 2  credits.  To  be  taken  Pass/Fail  only. 
Preq:  ED  F  301,  302,  335,  READ  498,  and  one  of 
the  following:  EDSEC  424, 425, 426, 427.  Applica- 
tion approved  by  the  School  of  Education. 

EDSEC  424,  H424  Teaching  Secondary  English  3(2,2) 
Development  of  instructional  practices  and  materials 
appropriate  for  secondary  English;  familiarization 
with  curriculum  materials;  includes  field  experiences 
in  local  schools  in  preparation  for  student  teaching. 
Taught  fall  semester  only.  Preq:  Second  semester  Ju- 
nior standing,  admission  to  the  professional  level,  ED 
105,  ED  F  301,  302,  335,  at  least  18  hours  of  English 
coursework,  concurrent  enrollment  in  READ  498, 
minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

EDSEC  425  Teaching  Secondary  Modern  Languages 
3(2,2)  Development  of  instructional  practices  and 
materials  appropriate  for  secondary  modern  lan- 
guages; familiarization  with  curriculum  materials; 
includes  field  experiences  in  local  schools.  Taught 
fall  semester  only.  Preq:  Second  semester  Junior 
standing,  admission  to  the  professional  level,  ED 
105,  ED  F  301,  302,  335,  18  hours  of  modern  lan- 
guage coursework,  concurrent  enrollment  in  READ 
498,  minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

EDSEC  426,  H426  Teaching  Secondary  Mathemat- 
ics 3(2,2)  Development  of  instructional  practices  ap- 
propriate for  secondary  mathematics;  familiarization 
with  curriculum  materials,  planning,  and  implemen- 
tation of  lessons;  includes  field  experiences  in  local 
schools.  Taught  fall  semester  only.  Preq:  Admission 
to  the  professional  level,  ED  105,  ED  F  301,  302, 
335,  at  least  18  hours  of  mathematics  coursework, 
concurrent  enrollment  in  READ  498,  minimum 
grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 


EDSEC  427,  H427  Teaching  Secondary  Science 

3(2,2)  Development  of  instructional  practices  and 
materials  for  teaching  secondary  school  science 
(biological,  earth,  and  physical  sciences);  familiariza- 
tion with  secondary  science  curriculum  materials; 
includes  field  experiences  in  local  schools.  Taught 
fall  semester  only.  Preq:  Second  semester  Junior 
standing,  admission  to  the  professional  level,  ED 
105,  ED  F  301,  302,  335,  at  least  18  hours  of  science 
coursework,  concurrent  enrollment  in  READ  498, 
minimum  grade-point  ratio  of  2.5. 

EDSEC  428,  H428  Teaching  Secondary  Social  Stud- 
ies 3(2,2)  Development  of  instructional  practices  and 
materials  appropriate  for  secondary  social  studies; 
familiarization  with  curriculum  materials;  includes 
field  experiences  in  local  schools  in  preparation  for 
student  teaching.  Taught  fall  semester  only.  Preq: 
Second  semester  Junior  standing,  admission  to  the 
professional  level,  ED  105,  ED  F  301,  302,  335,  at 
least  18  credits  of  social  studies  coursework,  concur- 
rent enrollment  in  READ  498. 

EDSEC  437,  637  Technology  in  Secondary  Math- 
ematics 3(3,0)  Students  learn  how  to  integrate 
calculators,  data  collectors,  and  computers  in  the 
secondary  mathematics  curriculum.  They  solve 
problems  from  middle  school,  Algebra  I,  Geometry, 
and  Algebra  II  courses.  Preq:  Second  semester  Ju- 
nior standing,  admission  to  the  professional  level. 

EDSEC  444  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary  Eng- 
lish 9(0,27)  Interns  design,  implement,  and  critically 
reflect  upon  instructional  units  and  teaching  practices 
in  supervised  secondary  English  classes.  Interns  must 
provide  evidence  of  performance  that  meets  national 
and  state  teaching  standards  for  secondary  English. 
Taught  spring  semester  only.  Preq:  EDSEC  424. 
Coreq:  EDSEC  454. 

EDSEC  446  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 
Mathematics  9(0,27)  Prospective  secondary 
mathematics  teachers  apply  teaching  and  learn- 
ing theories  in  a  field-based  setting  through  an 
internship  in  a  secondary  public  school  classroom. 
Taught  spring  semester  only.  Preq:  EDSEC  426. 
Coreq:  EDSEC  456. 

EDSEC  447  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary  Science 
9(0,27)  Supervised  teaching  internship  in  assigned 
secondary  public  school  science  classroom.  Meets 
part  of  requirement  for  S.C.  science  teaching  certifica- 
tion. Taught  spring  semester  only.  Preq:  EDSEC  427. 
Coreq:  EDSEC  457. 

EDSEC  448  Teaching  Internship  in  Secondary 
Social  Studies  9(0,27)  Supervised  observation  and 
teaching  in  cooperation  with  a  mentor  teacher  in 
a  secondary  public  school.  Students  design,  imple- 
ment, and  critically  reflect  upon  curricular  and 
instructional  practices  in  public  secondary  social 
studies  classrooms.  Taught  spring  semester  only. 
Preq:  EDSEC  428.  Coreq:  EDSEC  458. 

EDSEC  454  Secondary  English  Capstone  Seminar 
3(2,3)  Seminar  in  conjunction  with  EDSEC  444. 
Interns  reflect  upon  and  solve  problems  regarding 
teaching  events,  share  effective  teaching  practices, 
and  devise  ways  to  document  dimensions  of  effec- 
tive teaching.  Taught  spring  semester  only.  Preq: 
EDSEC  424.  Coreq:  EDSEC  444. 


EDSEC  456  Secondary  Mathematics  Capstone 
Seminar  3(2,3)  Capstone  seminar  accompany- 
ing supervised  secondary  mathematics  teaching 
internship.  Satisfies  part  of  the  requirements 
for  South  Carolina  secondary  certification. 
Taught  spring  semester  only.  Preq:  EDSEC  426. 
Coreq:  EDSEC  446. 

EDSEC  457  Secondary  Science  Capstone  Seminar 
3(2,3)  Capstone  seminar  accompanying  supervised 
high  school  science  teaching  internship.  Satisfies 
part  of  requirement  for  South  Carolina  secondary 
science  certification.  Offered  spring  semester  only. 
Preq:  EDSEC  427.  Coreq:  EDSEC  447. 

EDSEC  458  Secondary  Social  Studies  Capstone  Semi- 
nar 3(2,3)  Capstone  seminar  accompanying  supervised 
high  school  social  smdies  teaching  internship.  Satisfies 
part  of  requirement  for  S.C.  secondary  certification. 
Offered  spring  semester  only.  Preq:  EDSEC  428.  Coreq: 
EDSEC  448. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Professors:  M.  T.  Britz,  J.  M.  Coggeshall,  D.  K.  Sturkie,  Chair; 
B.  J.  Vander  Mey,  W.  M.  Wentworth;  Associate  Profes- 
sors: E.  M.  Granberg,  F.  C.  Mobley;  Assistant  Professors: 
M.  L.  Denton,  W.  H.  Haller,  Y.  Luo,  S.  M.  Nelson, 
M.  A.  Vogel,  S.  E.  Winslow-Bowe;  Lecturers:  J.  L  Holland, 
H.  M.  Kisner;  Visiting  Lecturer:  S.  Southworth 

SOC  201,  H201  Introduction  to  Sociology  3(3,0) 
Sociological  perspective:  the  study  of  contemporary 
groups,  organizations,  and  societies  in  terms  of  hu- 
man social  behavior,  social  change,  social  structure, 
and  social  institutions. 

SOC  202  Social  Problems  3(3,0)  Social  problems 
involving  the  family,  education,  health  care, 
political  and  legal  systems,  economy,  population, 
environment,  community;  and  special  problems 
associated  with  age,  economics,  racial  status,  and 
gender  inequality. 

SOC  203  Technology,  Environment,  and  Society 
3(3,0)  Considers  issues  involved  in  science,  tech- 
nology,  and  the  environment  in  relation  to  human 
behaviors  and  values  with  an  emphasis  on  the  U.S. 
and  globalized  world  contexts.  Surveys  the  sociology 
of  environment,  science,  and  technology.  Includes 
selected  analysis  of  related  controversies  and  policy 
considerations. 

SOC  205  Introductory  Sociology  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Overview  of  major  sociological  fields.  Examines  core 
competencies  and  the  Sociology  major.  Relevant 
career  and  academic  development  issues  are  investi- 
gated. E-portfolios  are  established  and  expanded.  Preq: 
Sophomore  standing,  Sociology  major. 

SOC  (C  R  D)  235  Introduction  to  Leadership  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  leadership  in  various  organizational 
settings  from  a  sociological  perspective.  Examines 
the  concept  of  leadership,  leadership  traits,  types 
of  leadership,  and  the  evolution  of  leadership 
behaviors  in  the  19rh  and  20th  centuries. 

SOC  (R  S)  303,  H303  Methods  of  Social  Research  I 
4(3,3)  Introduction  to  methods  of  social  research; 
research  design,  sampling,  measurement,  reliabil- 
ity, and  validity;  the  relationship  between  theory 
and  research.  Coordinating  laboratory  introduces 
students  to  computer  literacy  through  research. 
Required  of  all  Sociology  majors.  Preq:  MTHSC 
203  or  301  or  EX  ST  301,  SOC  201. 
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SOC  310,  H310  Marriage  and  Intimacy  J(3,0) 
Examination  of  mate  selection,  living  together, 
marital  relations,  family  planning,  conflict  resolu- 
tion, divorce  and  remarriage,  latei  life  adjustments, 
and  singlehood  as  .1  lifestyle  in  the  I  I.S.  Proj  Si  M 
201  or  consent  of  instructor, 

SOC  311,  H3I1  The  Family  3(3,0)  Introduction  to 
the  family  as  a  social  institution.  Primary  focus  is  on 
families  in  the  U.S.  with  comparisons  to  other  I  ul 
tures.  Topics  include  history  ot  the  family,  trends  in 
family  formation  and  dissolution,  division  of  labor, 
intergenerational  relationships,  family  violence,  and 
policy.  Analyses  of  race,  ( lass,  and  gender  are  mcor 
porated.  fV\|:  SOC  201  or  consent  ot  instrui  tOI 

SOC  330  Work  and  Careers  in  Society  3(  3,0)  Intro- 
duces changes  in  the  structure  of  work  from  prein 
dustrial  to  postindustnal  periods.  Topic  s  iiu  hide  the 
effects  of  stratification  on  career  decisions,  career 
paths  and  implications  tor  lite  changes,  social  effects 
of  scientific  management  of  work,  unionization, 
globalization,  the  riseot  multinational  corporations, 
and  crass-cultural  comparisons  ot  management  styles. 
PTeq.  SOC  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  331  Urban  Sociology  3(3,0)  Urbanization  as 
a  social  process  and  related  conditions  of  work, 
family  structure,  social  mobility,  crime,  lifestyle, 
technology,  and  development  ot  urban  areas  in  the 
Third  World.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  350  Self  and  Society  3(3,0)  Social  psychology 
from  the  sociological  viewpoint.  Examines  interac- 
tional and  group  influences  on  such  individual  con- 
ditions as  childhood  and  lite-course  development, 
language,  emotions,  motives,  sexuality,  deviance, 
and  self-concept.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  351  Collective  Behavior  3(3,0)  Spontane- 
ous, transitory,  and  sporadic  group  behavior: 
crowds,  panics,  riots,  fads,  and  social  movements. 
Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  (E  L  E,  PO  SC,  PSYCH)  356  Social  Science 
of  Entrepreneurship  3(3,0)  Examines  those  areas 
of  the  social  sciences  that  have  direct  relevance  for 
entrepreneurs.  Topics  include  processes  by  which 
entrepreneurs  are  shaped  by  social  institutions 
such  as  the  family  and  community,  public  policy 
implications  and  influences  on  entrepreneurship, 
risk  perception,  decision  making,  motivation, 
leadership,  and  group  dynamics.  Preq:  SOC  201 
or  (C  R  D)  235  or  PSYCH  201  or  PO  SC  101  or 
102  or  104  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  (R  S)  371  Population  and  Society  3(3,0)  Social, 
economic,  and  political  consequences  of  popula- 
tion structure  and  change,  including  problems  of 
food  and  resources,  as  well  as  population  goals  and 
policies  in  developing  countries  and  the  United 
States.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  380  Introduction  to  Social  Services  3(3,0) 
Fundamentals  of  casework  practice,  including 
philosophy  and  values,  models  ot  group  work,  and 
ethics  in  social  services  work.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  388  The  Criminal  Justice  System  3(3,0) 
systems  analysis  of  criminal  justice  agencies.  Pri- 
mary tocus  is  on  law  enforcement  and  corrections 
and  their  interagency  relationship  with  courts  and 
prosecution.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  389  Criminology  3(3,0)  Study  of  nature  and 
causes  of  criminal  behavior;  societal  attempts  to 
control  crime;  social  responses  to  crime,  criminals, 
and  the  criminal  justice  system.  fteq:  SOC  201. 


SOC  391  Sociology  of  Deviance  M  J»0)  Stud)  of  pat 

terns  of  deviant  behavior:  subcultures,  careers,  and 
life  styles  of  dec  la  nls;  dcvi.uu  e  ilieoi\  and  research. 
Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  392  Juvenile  Delinquency  K3,0)  Study  of 

nature,  extent,  and  i  auses  of  juvenile  delinquency; 
societal  attempts  to  control  delinquent  conduct  and 
gang  violence;  emergence  of  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  /'re,/    SOC  201. 

SOC  394,  H394  Sociology  of  Mental  Illness  3(  3,0) 
Mental  illness  as  a  social  phenomenon,  including 
cultural  and  social  influence,  organizational  set- 
tings of  mental  health-care-  delivery,  legal  issues, 
patient-therapist  relationships,  and  mental  illness 
intervention  as  so<  ial  control.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  396  Alcoholism:  Social  Causes,  Consequences 
and  Treatment  3(3,0)  Issues  involved  in  alcohol- 
ism and  alcohol  abuse,  assessment  of  sociological 
and  social-psychological  theories  of  alcoholism 
and  prevention;  societal  problems  associated  with 
the  misuse  ot  alcohol.  Preq:  SOC  201  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

SOC  397  Drug  Abuse:  Social  Causes,  Consequences 
and  Treatment  3(3,0)  Issues  involved  in  drug  abuse 
other  than  alcohol;  assessment  of  Sociological  and 
social-psychological  theories  of  drug  use,  abuse, 
and  treatment;  societal  problems  associated  with 
the  misuse  of  drugs  other  than  alcohol.  Preq:  SOC 
201  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  398  Computer  Crime  3(3,0)  Traces  the  his- 
tory of  technological  crime  and  evaluates  forensic 
practices  in  light  of  legislation  with  an  analysis  of 
emerging  case  law.  Addresses  guidelines  tor  the 
development  of  forensic  laboratories,  the  creation 
of  computer  crime  task  forces,  search/seizure 
of  electronic  equipment,  and  the  evaluation  of 
criminal  subcultures. 

SOC  (R  S)  401,  601  Human  Ecology  3(3,0) 
See  RS  401. 

SOC  404,  604  Sociological  Theory  3(3,0)  Survey  of 
the  development  of  sociological  theory.  Required 
of  all  Sociology  majors.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  H408  Honors  Thesis  Research  1  3  Reading  and 
research  related  to  senior  honors  thesis.  Comple- 
tion of  junior  honors  requirements  and  approval 
of  department  chair  and  thesis  advisor  required. 
Preq.  SOC  H303,  H310,  honors  status. 

SOC  H409  Honors  Thesis  Research  II  3  Research 
and  writing  related  to  the  senior  honors  thesis. 
SOC  H408,  honors  status 

SOC  414,  614  Policy  and  Social  Change  3(3,0)  Uses 
the  sociological  perspective  to  examine  policy 
development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors.  Specifically,  focuses 
on  values  and  ethics  and  effects  of  social  change 
efforts  on  the  outcomes  of  policy  formation,  social 
planning,  and  implementation.  Preq:  SOC  201  and 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  430  Sociology  of  Organizations  3(3,0)  Analy- 
sis of  administrative  organizations  and  voluntary 
associations;  applied  analysis  of  their  formal  and 
informal  group  relations,  communications,  and 
effectiveness.  Preq  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing 
or  consent  ot  instructor. 


SOC  4*-  Sociology  of  Religion  )( 3.0i  Sociologi- 
cal analysis  of  religious  systems  and  movements 

and  then  influence 'her  social  Institutions 

Preq   SOC  201  and  lunioi    landing 

of  insmii  !■  il 

SOC  433,  <i33  Globalization  and  Social  Change 
3(3,0)  Examination  of  the  social  and  hi  i 
causes  of  development  and  underdevelopment 
Various  sociological  rheori  lopmenl  are 

reviewed   Selected  countries  are  examined  m  an 

international  context    Preq:  SOC  201   and  Junior 

standing  or  n ml  I  if  LnstTUt  r<  .r 

SOC  435,  635  Leadership  and  Team  Building 
3(2,3)  Introduction  to  thi  area  of  leadership  and 
the  process  of  building  effective  tea  no.  Examines 
various  soc  iologit  al  perspex  rives  on  leadership  and 
their  role  m  developing  and  maintaining  various 

types  of  groups.  Students  are  actively  involved  in 
the  educational  process  through  participation  in 
experiential  learning  opportunities.  Preq:  SOC  201 
and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  instnu  tor 

SOC  444  Sociology  of  Education  3(3,0)  Examines 
the  relationship  between  education  and  society 
Topics  include  theoretical  perspectives,  school 
organization,  social  mobility  and  stratification 
in  schools,  race  and  gender,  tracking  and  school 
reform.  Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  (R  S)  459,  659  The  Community  3(3.0) 
See  R  S  459. 

SOC  460,  660  Race,  Ethnicity,  and  Class  3(3.0i 
Investigation  of  sociological  perspectives  on  race, 
ethnic  relations,  and  social  stratification.  Includes 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  social  class  on  minority 
movements.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or 
consent  ot  instructor. 

SOC  461,  H461  Sex  Roles  3(3,0)  Female  and  male 
socialization;  changes  in  statuses,  roles,  inequality, 
and  opportunities  in  contemporary  society,  with 
cross-cultural  and  social  class  comparisons.  Preq:  SOC 
201  and  Junior  standing  ot  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  462  Men,  Masculinity,  and  Society  3(3,Oi 
Consideration  of  masculinity  and  social  otder: 
norms,  roles,  relationships,  and  activities;  iden- 
tity and  socialization:  work,  family,  sexuality, 
wat,  sports,  including  subculture]  comparisons. 
Preq.  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

SOC  463,  663  Sociology  of  Parenting  3(3,0)  Study  of 
sociology  of  parenting,  child  rearing,  parenting  styles 
and  outcomes;  social  change  and  parenting;  varia- 
tions by  sex,  race,  and  class.  Includes  cross-cultural 
c  i  Hiiparisons.  Course  Ls  research-based  with  an  applied 
orientation.  Fret}:  SOC  201,  Junior  standing. 

SOC  468  Sociology  of  Criminal  Evidence  )l  J,0) 
Introduction  to  the  types  ot  ev  idence,  collection  of 
evidence,  chain  of  custody,  and  procedures  relat- 
ing ro  the  introduction  of  evidence  into  ju 
proceedings.  Attention  is  given  BO  fourth  Amend- 
ment constitutional  issues,  the  development  ot  law 
within  American  boundaries,  and  the  CrOSS-CuhunJ 
development  of  law. 

SOC  (R  S)  471,  H471, 671  Demography  3i  Ifi)  Study  i  if 
demographic  concepts,  theory,  and  research  methods 
tor  vital  Statistics,  migration,  and  population  distri- 
bution and  projections.  Considers  collection  and 
processing  of  demographic  data  and  organization  of 
demographic  data  systems.  Offered  tall  semester  only. 
Preq.  ANTH  201  or  SOC  201  or  R  S  301. 
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SOC  480,  680  Medical  Sociology  3(3,0)  Study  of 
sociocultural  factors  in  the  etiology  and  treatment 
of  physical  illness,  medical  occupations  and  profes- 
sions, and  the  organization  of  health  care  delivery 
systems.  Preq:  SOC  201  and  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  481,  681  Aging  and  Death  3(3,0)  Sociological 
orientation  to  aging  populations  focusing  on  the 
impact  of  health  care,  welfare,  and  retirement 
systems.  Includes  dying  as  a  social  phenomenon, 
suicide,  euthanasia,  and  funerals.  Preq:  SOC  201 
and  lunior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  484,  684  Child  Abuse  and  Treatment  3(3,0) 
Comprehensive  examination  of  child  abuse,  neglect, 
and  exploitation  as  major  social  problems;  causes, 
effects,  and  prevalence  of  physical,  sexual,  and 
emotional  maltreatment;  definitional  controversies; 
social  policy  and  legal  considerations;  therapeutic 
approaches  tor  children  and  their  caretakers;  child 
maltreatment  and  the  judicial  System.  Preq:  SOC  201 
and  Senior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  486  Creative  Inquiry-Sociology  1-3(1-3,0) 
Investigates  topics  and  engages  in  action  research 
projects  selected  by  faculty  and  students.  Coals, 
research,  activities,  and  outcomes  vary  from 
semester  to  semester  and  project  to  project. 
May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  12  credits. 
Preq:  SOC  201. 

SOC  491  The  Sociology  of  Policing  3(3,0)  Introduc- 
tion to  the  major  issues  of  contemporary  policing 
in  the  U.  S.  from  a  sociological  perspective.  Topics 
include  the  changing  functions  and  structure  of 
policing,  the  police  subculture,  and  the  role  of  the 
police  in  a  liberal  democracy.  Preq:  SOC  390  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  493,  693  Sociology  of  Corrections  3(3,0) 
Analysis  of  correctional  alternatives.  Topics  include 
sentencing  strategies  and  their  impact,  prison 
populations  (male,  female,  and  juvenile),  inmate 
social  structures,  treatment  and  custody  issues, 
community-based  alternatives  (probation,  parole, 
electronic  monitoring,  and  work  release),  and  cor- 
rectional management  issues.  Preq:  SOC  390  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  494,  694  Sociology  of  Organized  Crimes  3(3,0) 
Examines  the  multifarious  aspects  of  criminal 
organizations,  namely  their  structure,  methods, 
and  networks.  Specific  topics  may  include  white- 
collar  crime  and  traditional,  nontraditional,  and 
transnational  organized  crime.  Preq:  SOC  201  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SOC  (R  S)  495  Field  Experience  3(1,8)  Students 
participate  in  selected  field  placements  under 
supervision  for  eight  hours  weekly  and  in  a  one- 
hour  seminar  per  week.  May  be  repeated  once 
for  credit.  Preq:  SOC  380  or  390  and  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SOC  497  Sociology  Senior  Laboratory  1(0,3)  Con- 
cludes overview  of  theory,  research,  methodology, 
and  fields  of  sociology.  Students  add  to  and  finalize 
complete  portfolio,  and  prepare  for  post-degree 
careers  and  major  field  test.  Preq:  SOC  205  with 
a  passing  grade,  Senior  standing,  2.0  cumulative 
grade-point  ratio. 


SOC  (R  S)  498  Independent  Study  3(  1,6)  Individual 
readings  or  projects  in  sociological  areas  not  cov- 
ered in  other  courses.  A  written  proposal  must  be 
approved  by  the  instructor  directing  the  work  and 
by  the  department  chair  prior  to  registration.  May 
be  tepeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  department  chair. 

SOC  499  Seminar  in  Selected  Topics  in  Contempo- 
rary Sociology  3(3,0)  Sociological  areas  of  current 
interest  are  explored.  May  be  repeated  by  special 
arrangement  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  PTeq: 
Consent  of  department  chair. 

SOILS  AND  SUSTAINABLE  CROP 
SYSTEMS 

Professors:  P.  H.  Adler,  R.  G.  Bellinger,  E.  P.  Benson, 
J.  D.  Culin,  W.  M.  Hood,  H.  T  Knap,  S.  B.  Martin, 
J.  C.  Morse,  V.  L  Quisenberry,  M.  B.  Riley,  S.  W.  Scott, 
E.  R.  Shipe,  P.  A.  Zungoli,  Interim  Chair;  Associate 
Professor:  W.  C.  Stringer;  Assistant  Professors:  P.  Agudelo, 
Y.  Arai,  J.  Kerrigan,  N.  Tharayil,  M.  W.  Turnbull; 
Lecturer:  B.  E.  Edge 

SSCS  101  Survey  of  Soils  and  Sustainable  Crop 
Systems  1(1,0)  Introduces  majors  to  Soils  and 
Sustainable  Crop  Systems  concentrations,  career 
paths,  faculty,  and  University  resources.  Preq:  Soils 
and  Sustainable  Crop  Systems  major  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

SSCS  102  Academic  and  Professional  Develop- 
ment I  1(1,0)  Introduces  Soils  and  Sustainable 
Crop  Systems  majors  to  University  library  services, 
evaluates  computer  program  proficiency  and  begins 
development  of  portfolio.  Web-based  portfolio 
showcases  skills  and  experiences  (e.g.  resumes, 
accomplishments,  and  work  samples)  during 
undergraduate  program.  Time  management  and 
ethical  decision  making  are  discussed. 

SSCS  333  Agricultural  Genetics  3(3,0)  Broad  study 
of  genetics  as  it  applies  to  agricultural  species  and 
interacting  organisms:  weeds,  pests,  pathogens, 
beneficial  organisms.  Topics  include  genetic  centers 
of  origin,  mutations  and  chromosomes  in  species 
domestication,  transmission  genetics  and  reproduc- 
tion, genetics  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  traits, 
genetics  of  development,  and  stress  responses, 
agricultural  omics.  Preq:  BIOL  104/106,  111,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SSCS  335  Agricultural  Biotechnology  3(2,2)  Strate- 
gies for  the  best  use  of  biotechnology  and  genetic 
resources  to  alleviate  constraints  in  global  hunger, 
environmental  sustainability,  and  health.  Includes 
genetic  enhancement  and  chromosome  engineer- 
ing of  plant,  animal,  and  microbial  systems;  issues 
related  to  commercial  implementation;  the  impact 
on  developing  countries,  environmental  impact, 
and  governmental  policies.  Preq:  GENJ  301  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

SSCS  401  Academic  and  Professional  Development 
II  1(1,0)  Soils  and  Sustainable  Crop  Systems  majors 
evaluate,  critique,  and  update  portfolios  for  presen- 
tation to  future  employers.  Students  work  with  Ca- 
reer Center  and  instructor  to  develop  interviewing 
skills  and  resumes,  access  professional  goals,  and 
identify  skills  necessary  for  reaching  goals  to  be 
competitive.  The  importance  of  ethics  in  soils  and 
sustainable  crop  systems  careers  is  discussed. 


SSCS  445,  645  Regulatory  Issues  and  Policies  1  ( 1,0) 
Introduction  to  regulations  of  agricultural  practices 
and  implementation  of  novel  technologies  and 
products.  Emphasizes  patenting  biotechnology  in- 
ventions and  ethical  issues.  Includes  survey  of  state 
and  governmental  agencies  with  responsibilities  to 
avoid  risk  to  humans,  non-target  organisms,  and 
preservation  of  food  safety,  agricultural  resources, 
and  natural  ecosystems. 

SSCS  450,  650  Agricultural  Biosystems  and  Risk 
Assessment  1(1,0)  In-depth  discussion  of  recent 
articles  on  agricultural  biotechnology  and  related 
issues.  Independent  and  comprehensive  literature 
survey  and  critical  discussions  on  introduction  of 
modified  organisms  into  biological  systems,  agri- 
cultural adoption,  and  bio-risk  assessment.  Discus- 
sions relate  to  scientific  discovery,  application,  and 
regulatory  issues  of  agricultural  biotechnology. 

SSCS  451,  651  Agricultural  Biotechnology  and 
Global  Society  1(1,0)  In-depth  discussion  of  recent 
articles  on  agricultural  biotechnology  and  related 
global  issues.  Includes  independent  and  compre- 
hensive literature  survey  and  critical  discussions  on 
implementation  of  biotechnology  products  in  the 
context  of  world  agricultural  production  systems 
and  economics.  Discusses  the  role  of  international 
agencies  and  social  and  ethical  issues. 

SSCS  (ENT)  496  Selected  Topics  in  Creative  Inquiry 
1-2(1-2,0)  Disciplinary  and  multidisciplinary  proj- 
ects with  the  goal  of  developing  the  student's  ability 
to  discover,  analyze,  evaluate,  and  present  data.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  document  their  activities  in 
their  ePortfolios.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  sue  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 

SSCS  (ENT)  497  Selected  Topics  in  Creative 
Inquiry  Laboratory  1-2(0,3-6)  Disciplinary  and 
multidisciplinary  research  project  with  the  goal  of 
developing  the  student's  ability  to  conduct  research 
along  with  analysis,  evaluation  and  presentation 
of  results.  Students  are  required  to  document 
their  research  activities  in  their  ePortfolios.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits.  Preq: 
Consent  of  instructor. 

SPANISH 

Professors:  C.  R.  Adams,  P.  R.  Heusinkveld, 
M.  A.  Morris;  Associate  Professors:  J.  K.  Hurley, 
M.  M.  Rojas-Massei,  G.  E.  Tissera;  Assistant  Professors: 
L.  Dykstra,  D.  J.  Smith;  Lecturers:  B.  Del  Villar, 
D.  Diaz,  X.  Gonzalez-Parada,  M.  Greene,  S.  K.  Harris, 
L.  M.  Hernandez,  H.  Montes,  C.  A.  Robison, 
R.  K.  Simpson,  S.  Tyson,  S.  Watt,  R.  G.  Unda, 
M.  Zamora 

SPAN  101  Elementary  Spanish  4(3,1)  Course  for  stu- 
dents with  no  previous  experience  in  Spanish  study. 
The  fundamentals  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  are 
taught,  and  a  foundation  is  provided  for  building 
oral  and  written  proficiency.  Three  hours  a  week 
of  classroom  instruction  and  one  hour  a  week  in 
the  language  laboratory. 

SPAN  102  Elementary  Spanish  4(3,1)  Continuation  • 
of  SPAN  101. 

SPAN  104  Basic  Spanish  4(3,1)  Condensed  first-year 
course  for  students  who  have  previously  studied 
Spanish.  Upon  completion,  students  are  prepared 
to  enter  Intermediate  Spanish. 
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SPAN  151  Spanish  tor  Graduate  Students  >(3,0) 
Intensive  program  only  tor  graduate  students  pre 
paring  tor  the  reading  examination  in  Spanish.  A 
minimum  grade  oi  />  on  a  final  examination  will 
•..uisf\  graduate  school  foreign  language  require 
ment.  May  be  repeated  once  lb  be  taken  Pass 
Fail  only.  Preq  Graduate  standing, 

SPAN  201,  H201  Intermediate  Spanish  )(3,1)  Inter 
mediate  course  to  practi<  e  listening,  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  writing,  i  !rammati<  .il  structures  and  bash 
vocabulary  are  reviewed  systematically.  Includes 
literary  .nuluilrur.il  perspectives.  Preq  SPAN  102, 
121,  nr  consent  ol  department  chair. 

SPAN  202,  H202  Intermediate  Spanish  )(3,1)  Con- 
tinuation oi  SPAN  201.  Preq  SPAN  201. 

fcPAN  221  Accelerated  Spanish  II  6(6,0)  \ccelei 
ated  intermediate  course  that  may  be  taken  in  lieu 
nt  SPAN  201  and  202  rhrough  conversation, 
composition,  dictation,  and  intensive  grammar 
review,  proficiency  is  stressed.  Includes  literary 
readings  and  cultural  perspectives.  May  nut  be 
taken  by  students  who  have  completed  SPAN 

201  or  202.  Preq  SPAN  102,  121,  or  consent  oi 
department  <  hair. 

SPAN  297  Creative  Inquiry-Spanish  14(14,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  .i  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  Arrangements 
with  faculty  members  must  be  established  prior 
ro  registration 

SPAN  50-  Intermediate  Spanish  Grammar  and 
Composition  3(3,0)  Intensive  review  oi  Spanish 
structure,  verbs,  idioms,  and  vocabulary  with  an 
introduction  to  syntax  and  stylistics  through  con- 
trolled and  tree  composition.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or 
consent  ot  department  chair. 

SPAN  504  Introduction  to  Hispanic  Literary  Forms 
3(5,0)  Introduction  to  the  basic  structures  and  ele- 
ments ot  fiction,  poetry,  drama,  and  essay,  including 
literary  and  critical  theory,  with  readings  in  19'''- 
and  20*-century  Spanish  and  Spanish-American 
literature.  Preq:  SPAN  302  or  305. 

SPAN  305  Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation  and 
Composition  I  3(3,0)  Practice  in  spoken  Spanish 
with  emphasis  ,,n  vocabulary,  pronunciation, 
intonation,  and  comprehension.  Includes  written 
work  to  increase  accuracy  and  assignments  in  the 
language  laboratory.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  of 
department  chair. 

SPAN  306  Spanish  Composition  for  Business 
3(  3,0)  Intensive  practice  ot  business  writing  skills 
through  compositions,  genera]  review  ot  grammati- 
cal structures,  and  exposure  to  business  vocabulary 
and  concepts.  Preq:  SPAN  202  or  consent  ot  depart/ 
ment  chair. 

SPAN  307  The  Hispanic  World:  Spain  3(3,0)  Intro- 
duction to  tin-  significant  aspects  of  the  culture  oi 
Spam  from  its  origins  to  the  present.  Emphasises 
the  art ist ii,  social,  historical,  political,  and  contem- 
porary issues  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  freq  SPAN 

202  or  consent  ot  department  chair. 

SPAN  308  The  Hispanic  World:  Latin  America 
3l3,0>  Introduction  to  the  significant  aspects  ot 
the  culture  ot  Spanish-American  countries.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  development  ot  the  politi- 
cal,  economical,  geographical,  social,  and  artistic 

aspects  ot  Spanish  America  from  the  in  J  i 

period  to  the  present.  Preq  SPAN  202  ot  consent 

ot  department  chair. 


SPAN  309  Introduction  to  Spanish  Phonetics  ii  1,0) 
Study  of  basic  concepts  of  phonetics  and  phonology, 

tund.iiiient.il  principles  ot  sp.misii  pronuni  lation 
ind  International  Phonetii  Alphabet   Preq  SPAN 

.i  i .  hoi  hi  oi  d,  partmem  i  hail 

SPAN    U0  (.IIP  Summer   Immersion    Program 

6(6,0)  ^  onducted  entirely  in  Spanish  tor  eight 
hours  daily  (  onsists  ol  activities  that  combine 
interrelating  cultural  topics  with  language  skill 
practice  Frequent  opportunities  to  converse  with 
native  speakers  during  meals  ami  on  excursions. 
Students  receivi  si\  ,  red  its,  three  ot  which  may  I  < 
taken  m  I.e..  ot  SPAN  202.  Preq  SPAN  201. 
SPAN  *ll  Survey  ot  Spanish-American  Literature 
3 ( 3,0i  I  i reran  movements,  influences,  authors  and 
works  from  the  Colonial  period  to  the  present  P  | 
Six  credits  in  Spanish  ar  the  )00  level,  including  it 

le.isr  one  ioiirse  in  literature  or  i  ultiire. 
SPAN  313  Survey  of  Spanish   Literature  I    J(3,0) 
I  iterary    movements,   influences,   and   authors 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ot  the  IT    1 1  ntui  j . 

representative  works,  disi  iissions  /',, ,/  ^,\  ( redits 
in  Spanish  at  the  300  level,  including  three  i  redits 
ot  literature  or  culture. 

SPAN  314  Hispanic  Linguistics  $1 1,0)  1  tmiliarizes 
students  with  the  theory  and  pr.u  rice  ot  linguist  us 
applied  to  Spanish,  m  order  to  deepen  their  knowl- 
edge ot  phonetics,  morphology,  syntax,  semantics 
and  linguistic  change.  Prcij  SPAN  302  or  consent 
of  department  chair. 

SPAN  316  Spanish  for  International  Trade  1  3(  3,0) 
Introduction  to  commercial  Spanish;  study  ot  the 
spoken  and  written  language,  protocol,  and  i  ultural 
environment  ot  the  Spanish-speaking  business 
world.  Business  vocabulary,  basi<  business  and 
cultural  concepts,  and  situational  practice.  Gram- 
matical review  through  business  letters,  professional 
documents  and  commercial  reports.  Reading  and 
analysis  of  commercial  texts.  Preq:  Two  300-level 
Spanish  language,  literature,  or  culture  courses; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

SPAN  318  Spanish  Through  Culture  3(3,0)  Topic 
generated  conversation  course  in  Spanish  through 
a  broad  arr.iv  ot  irtistu  manifestations  in  the  His- 
panic World  emphasizing  conversation  and  short 

written  exercises,  bocuses  on  one  I  lispank  i  ultiire 
topic  which  provides  a  basis  for  class  disc  ussion  and 
short  written  compositions  m  Spanish.  Preq:  One 
300-level  course  in  Spanish. 

SPAN  (PO  SO  382  Spanish-Language  News  1 1 1 ,0) 
SeePOSC  J82 

SPAN  H391  Honors  Introduction  to  Hispanic  Liter- 

arv  Forms  1(1,0)  One-hour  independent  studv  to 

allow  honors  students  to  pursue  supervised  resean  h 

•  us,  ,me  aspec  t  ot  I  lispanic  literature.  Coreq:  SPAN 

301,  membership  m  Calhoun  Honors  College 

SPAN  H392  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  1'  1,0) 
Independent  study  allowing  honors  students  to  pur- 
sue supervised  research  on  witchcraft  in  15'h-and 
16,h-centurv  Spain.  Contq  SPAN  )]  V  membership 
in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

SPAN  H393  The  Hispanic  World:  Latin  America 
li  1,0)  One-hour  independent  studv  to  allow  honors 
students  to  pursue  supervised  research  on  a  topic 
related  ro  Hispanic  American  hisrorv,  politics,  ge 
ography,  economics,  social  institutions,  ot  artistit 
movements.  Con.;  SPAN  $08,  membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College. 
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SPAN  >97  Creative  Inquiry  Spanish  1-4' I  4.0. 
Students  focu  ona  i  •  i  i  il  <•  •  in  h  in  <  undei  thi 
guidance  of  a  faculty  meml  quiring  the 

requi  mnd,  students  forreul  it,  hyj  i  id* 

ses  t,  il  on.  il  fran 

and  initiate  resean  h  on  a  rpe<  ifu  b  pit 

SPAN    >98  Directed  Heading   1-3(1-3,0)   I 

studv  i  topics  m  Spanish  literature,  Ian- 

,  and  culture  Mas  be  repeated  fi  't  a  maximum 
ot  six  i  redits.  Pteq  ( lonsent  ol  department  chair 
SPAN  401  New  Spanish  Fiction   K3.0)  Study  oi 
selected  readings  by  popular  en  I  estab- 

lished authors  ot  Spain,  with  emphasis  on  CUTTCnt 
Cultural   trends     Readings   unhide,   but   are   not 

limited  to,  detective  novels,  regional  fiction,  and 
fiction  ii  ilized  grou]  n    Preq 

SPAN  300-level  literatun  course  or  consem  "t 
department  >  hair. 

SPAN  403  Spanish  American  Women  Utii.r. 
ii  J,0)  In-depth  study  ot  selected  literary  works  by 
Spanish  American  women.  Repn  ithors 

are  studied  within  their  philosoplmal  and  soii.v 
political  Contexts.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level  lit 
course  or  consent  ot  department  ih.nr. 

SPAN  404  Nineteenth  and  twentieth  Centun,  Span- 
ish Literature  3(3,0)  Selected  readings  from  major 
authors  in  Spain.  Emphasis  is  on  readings  in  poetry, 
theatre,  short  srorv.  and  novels  from  the  19"  to  the 
earlv  20  icntiirv.  Preq  Spanish  300-level  literature 
course  or  consent  of  deparrment  chair 

SPAN  405  International  Trade,  Film,  and  Litera- 
ture 3(3,0)  Readings  and  tilms  on  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  changes  of  the  Hispanic  world. 
Preq  Spanish  300-level  literature  or  culture  course 
nsent  ot  department  chair. 

SPAN  406  Hispanic  Narrative  Fiction  3'  3,0i 
Topic-generated  readings  from  Spanish  America 
and/or  Spain.  Readings  consider  gendei 
the  family,  ethnicity,  religion,  politics,  history, 
or  socioeconomic  issues  in  the  Hispanic  world 
Preq:  Spanish  300-level  literature  or  culture  course 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  407  Hispanic  Film  J(3,0)  Films  are  "n 
ti  \ts  that  mirror  Hispanic  society.  Resides  learning 
about  cinematographic  techniques  in  Spanish, 
topics  include  comparative  analysis  of  film  and  lit- 
erature, tilm  as  propaganda,  film  as  "blockbuster." 
and  the  cinematic  depiction  of  social,  cultural, 
and  historical  realities  ot  Hispanic  nations.  fVeq 
Spanish  300-level  language,  literature,  or  culture 
course  or  consent  ot  department  chair. 

SPAN  409  Comprehensive  Writing  m  Spanish 
3(3,0)  Studv  ot  stylistics  in  addition  to  grammar 
review;  writing  paragraphs,  short  compositions, 
and  creative  papers  m  Spanish  on  both  fiction 
and  non-fiction  topics.  Pro).  Anv  300-level  Spanish 

irtment  ch 
SPAN  411  Advanced  Spanish  Conversation  ,md 

Composition  3(3,0'  Continuation  ot  SPA1 
with  emphasis  on  greater  fluency  and  sophistica- 
tion in  oral  and  wTirten  expressk  in  R 
nsent  ot  department  chair. 
SPAN  41^  Spanish  tor  Health  Professional! 
Medical  concepts  and  terminology   in  Spanish; 
designed  tor  students  who  plan  to  work  in  . 
sions  related  to  public  health  care.  Ptvi):  Six  credits 
mishatthi  -      level 


Courses  of  Instruction 


SPAN  416  Spanish  for  International  Trade  II  3(3,0) 
Snidy  of  more  complex  business  vocabulary,  cultural 
concepts,  and  environment  of  Hispanic  markets. 
Social,  political,  and  economic  issues  related  to 
Spanish-speaking  countries  and  their  current  econo- 
mies in  global  marketing.  Economic  geography  of 
Hispanic  countries,  company  organization,  manage- 
ment, banking,  investment,  goods  and  services,  and 
marketing.  Preq:  SPAN  316. 

SPAN  417  Professional  Communication  3(3,0) 
Skill-oriented  course,  taught  in  a  seminar  format. 
Students  learn  established  "protocol"  tor  addressing 
various  Spanish-speaking  audiences  and  learn  to  give 
professional  presentations  in  Spanish.  Preq:  Spanish 
300-level  course  or  consent  ot  department  chair. 

SPAN  418  Technical  Spanish  for  Health  Man- 
agement Professionals  3(3,0)  Technical  health 
communication  course  in  Spanish  with  emphasis 
on  managerial  and  business  aspects  of  the  interna- 
tional health  industry.  Preq:  SPAN  415  and  six  ad- 
ditional credits  in  Spanish  at  the  300-400  level. 

SPAN  419  Health  and  the  Hispanic  Community 
3(3,0)  Study  of  cultural  aspects  of  health  and  health 
services  in  Hispanic  populations.  Taught  in  Span- 
ish. Preq:  SPAN  415  and  six  additional  credits  in 
Spanish  at  the  300-400  level. 

SPAN  420  Hispanic  Drama  3(3,0)  Exploration  of 
contemporary  Hispanic  theatre.  The  production 
and  reception  of  the  plays  are  analyzed  paying 
particular  attention  to  notions  ot  dramatic  genre. 
Focuses  on  the  change  and  continuity  of  the  plays 
as  well  as  their  historical,  cultural,  and  ideological 
backgrounds.  Preq:  Two  300-level  Spanish  literature 
or  culture  classes. 

SPAN  421  Spanish-American  Modernism  and 
Postmodernism  3(3,0)  In-depth  study  ot  Spanish- 
American  modernism  and  postmodernism  with 
focus  on  narrative  and  poetry.  Preq:  Any  300-level 
Spanish  literature  course  or  consent  of  depart- 
ment chair. 

SPAN  422  The  Contemporary  Spanish-American 
Novel  3(3,0)  New  trends  in  the  development  of 
the  Spanish-American  novel  from  the  1940s  to  the 
present.  Preq:  Spanish  300-level  literature  course  or 
consent  ot  department  chair. 

SPAN  423  Advanced  Topics  in  Hispanic  Linguistics 
3(3,0)  Continuation  of  SPAN  314  with  advanced 
topics.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six 
credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Preq:  SPAN  314. 

SPAN  435  Contemporary  Hispanic  Culture  3(3,0) 
Study  of  social,  political,  economic,  and  artistic 
manifestations  of  contemporary  Hispanic  culture. 
Preq:  Spanish  300-level  civilization  or  culture  course 
or  consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  H438  Spanish  Honors  Research  3(3,0) 
Individual  honors  research  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Language  Department  faculty.  May 
not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the  major 
in  Modern  Languages-Spanish  or  Language  and 
International  Trade  or  the  minor  in  Modern 
Languages.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  membership  in 
Calhoun  Honors  College. 


SPAN  H439  Spanish  Honors  Thesis  3(3,0)  Individu- 
al honors  research  conducted  and  thesis  completed 
under  the  direction  ot  Language  Department  fac- 
ulty. May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  the 
major  in  Modern  Languages-Spanish  or  Language 
and  International  Trade  or  the  minor  in  Modern 
Languages.  Preq:  Junior  standing,  SPAN  H438, 
membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

SPAN  H491  Hispanic  Narrative  Fiction  1(1,0)  One- 
hour  independent  study  to  allow  honors  students 
to  pursue  supervised  research  on  the  socio-political 
climate  under  Franco's  dictatorship,  with  emphasis 
on  contemporary  literary  theory.  CoTeq:  SPAN  406, 
membership  in  Calhoun  Honors  College. 

SPAN  H492  Contemporary  Latin  American 
Novel  1(1,0)  One-hour  independent  study  to  allow 
honors  students  to  pursue  supervised  research  in 
the  literary  and  cinematographic  images  of  magic 
realism.  Coreq:  SPAN  422,  membership  in  Calhoun 
Honors  College. 

SPAN  497  Creative  Inquiry-Spanish  1-4(1-4,0) 
Continuation  of  research  initiated  in  SPAN  397. 
Students  complete  their  project  and  disseminate 
their  research  results.  Preq:  SPAN  397  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

SPAN  498  Independent  Study  1-3(1-3,0-3)  Directed 
study  ot  selected  topics  in  Spanish  language,  litera- 
ture, and  culture.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum 
of  six  credits.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

SPAN  499,  699  Special  Topics  3(3,0)  Study  of  timely 
or  special  topics  in  Spanish.  May  be  repeated  for  a 
maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics 
are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Professors:  V.  I.  Correa,  A.  Katsiyannis,  P.  M.  Stecker; 
Associate  Professor:  M.  J.  Hodge,  P.  J.  Riccomini; 
Assistant  Professors:  K.  A.  McDuffie,  J.  R.  Ryan; 
Clinical  Faculty:  R.  E.  Fish 

ED  SP  370,  H  370  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

3(3,0)  Survey  of  students  with  disabilities  and  with 
gifts/talents.  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education 
Act  is  emphasized,  including  general  educator's  role 
in  serving  students  with  special  needs.  Characteris- 
tics, assessment,  and  effective  instructional  proce- 
dures for  students  of  varying  exceptionalities  are 
addressed.  Preq:  Minimum  grade-point  tatio  of  2.0. 

ED  SP  371  Characteristics  of  the  Mildly  Handi- 
capped 3(3,0)  Surveys  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  mildly/moderately  handicapped 
from  the  more  severely  handicapped.  Preq:  Mini- 
mum 2.0  grade-point  ratio. 

ED  SP  372  Characteristics  and  Instruction  of 
Individuals  with  Learning  Disabilities  3(3,0) 
In-depth  coverage  of  characteristics  and  identifi- 
cation procedures  for  individuals  with  learning 
disabilities.  Effective  instructional  strategies  are 
addressed.  Students  participate  in  field  experience 
throughout  the  semester.  Offered  fall  semester  only. 
Preq:  ED  SP  370;  admission  to  professional  level. 


ED  SP  373  Characteristics  and  Instruction  of 
Individuals  with  Mental  Retardation  3(3,0)  In- 
depth  coverage  of  characteristics  and  identification 
procedures  for  individuals  with  mental  retardation. 
Effective  instructional  strategies  are  addressed. 
Students  participate  in  field  experiences  through- 
out the  semester.  Preq:  ED  SP  370;  admission  to 
professional  level. 

ED  SP  374  Characteristics  and  Strategies  for  In- 
dividuals with  Emotional/Behavioral  Disorders 
3(3,0)  In-depth  coverage  of  characteristics  and 
identification  procedures  for  individuals  with 
emotional  or  behavioral  disorders.  Effective  in- 
structional strategies  and  behavior  management  are 
addressed.  Students  participate  in  field  experiences 
throughout  the  semester.  Preq:  ED  SP  370;  admis- 
sion to  professional  level. 

ED  SP  468  Early  Intervention  for  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren with  Special  Needs  3(3,0)  Provides  students 
with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  history  of  early 
intervention,  legal  precedence  for  providing  early 
intervention  services,  and  effective  instructional 
techniques  tor  working  with  infants  and  young 
children  with  disabilities  and  their  families.  Preq: 
ED  SP  370. 

ED  SP  469,  669  Characteristics  of  Individuals 
with  Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders  3(3,0) 
Addresses  the  characteristics  of  individuals  with 
emotional  and  behavioral  disorders.  Consideration 
is  given  to  historical  and  legal  aspects,  definitions, 
comprehensive  assessment,  and  the  impact  of 
school,  home,  culture,  and  society  on  individu- 
als with  behavior  disorders.  Research  findings  in 
the  field  of  behavior  disorders  are  emphasized. 
Preq:  ED  SP  370. 

ED  SP  470,  670  Characteristics  of  Individuals 
with  Learning  Disabilities  3(3,0)  Provides  specific 
knowledge  of  definitions,  evaluation  procedures, 
cognitive,  social,  academic,  and  functional  skills 
of  individuals  with  learning  disabilities  across  the 
lifespan.  Preq:  ED  SP  370. 

ED  SP  472,  672  Characteristics  of  Individuals 
with  Mental  Retardation  3(3,0)  Characteristics 
of  mental  retardation  across  the  lifespan:  learn- 
ing, behavioral,  and  developmental  aspects  are 
examined.  Preq:  ED  SP  370. 

ED  SP  473,  673  Educational  Procedures  for  Indi- 
viduals with  Mental  Retardation  3(3,0)  Identifi- 
cation, selection,  and  preparation  of  functional 
curriculum  materials  and  pedagogy  for  teaching  stu- 
dents with  mental  retardation.  A  multidisciplinary, 
student-centered  approach  to  program  planning 
provides  the  framework.  Preq:  ED  SP  472. 

ED  SP  474,  674  Procedures  for  Individuals  with 
Emotional  and  Behavioral  Disorders  3(3,0)  As- 
sists students  in  developing  specific  strategies  for 
teaching  individuals  with  emotional  and  behavioral 
disorders,  utilizing  preventive  measures,  expanding 
skills  in  behavior  analysis,  and  implementing  the 
least  restrictive  intervention  warranted.  Includes 
programmatic  considerations,  social  skill  instruc- 
tion, curriculum  selection,  IEP  development,  and- 
effective  transition.  Preq:  ED  SP  469. 

ED  SP  475,  675  Educational  Procedures  for 
Individuals  with  Learning  Disabilities  3(3,0) 
Provides  knowledge  of  educational  evaluation  and 
instructional  procedures  to  improve  outcomes  for 
individuals  with  learning  disabilities.  Preq:  ED  SP 
470  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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In  miction 


BD  SIJ  476,  676  Practicum  in  Learning  Disabili- 
tics  5(2,5)  Addresses  conteni  knowledge,  skills, 
and  ptofessional  values  foi  successful  tea<  hing 
ol  students  with  learning  disabilities  Focuses  on 
t<  it  her-direc  ted  instruction  and  the  use  ol  i  ritical 
instructional  factors,  the  use  ol  recommended 
practices  tor  individuals  with  learning  disabilities, 
and  the  measurement  and  analysis  ol  student  per 
formaw  e  data.  Preq  ED  SP  470,  47  ^>;  completion 
ot  student  teaching. 

ED  SP  478,  678  Practicum  in  Emotional  and  Be- 
havioral Disorders  5(2, 5)  Addresses  con  tout  know! 
edge,  performance  skills,  and  professional  values  for 
suc<  essful  teaching  ol  students  with  emotional  and 
behavioral  disorders,  Focuses  on  teacher-directed 
instruction  and  the  use  ol  critical  instructional 
factors,  the  use  ot  recommended  practice  foi  sm 
dents  with  disabilities,  and  the  measurement  and 
analysis  ol  student  performance  data.  Preq:  ED  SP 
474;  completion  ot  student  teaching. 

ED  SP  479,  679  Practicum  in  Mental  Retardation 
5(2,5)  Addresses  content  knowledge,  performance 
skills,  and  protessHnul  values  tor  sin  cessful  teat  h 
ing  ot  students  with  mental  retardation,  lot  uses 
on  teacher-directed  instruction  and  the  use  of 
i  ritual  instructional  factors,  the  use  ot  recom- 
mended practices  tor  students  with  disabilities, 
and  the  measurement  and  analysis  ot  student 
performance  data.  Preq  ED  SP  47  3;  completion 
ot  student  teaching. 

ED  SP  4^1  Educational  Assessment  of  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  5(2,2)  Introduction  to  assessment 
process  (verification)  in  special  education.  Includes 
procedural  safeguards;  data  collections  via  informal 
and  Standardized  procedures;  issues  m  .lssessment; 
psychometric  properties  ot  standardized  tests,  and 
administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  se- 
lected instruments.  Ottered  sprint'  semester  only. 
Pre<j:EDSP  572,  37  3. 

ED  SP  492  Mathematics  Instruction  for  Individu- 
als with  Mild  Disabilities  51 5,0)  Prepares  students 
to  provide  explicit  instruction  in  mathematics  for 
individuals  with  mild  disabilities.  Students  learn  to 
assess,  analyze  and  reach  math  skills  systematically. 
Ottered  tall  semester  only  Pre./  I-'PST  574,  491  con- 
current enrollment  in  ED  SP  493,  494,  496,  497. 

ED  SP  495  Classroom  and  Behavior  Management 
for  Special  Educators  5(  5,0)  Students  describe 
various  intervention  strategies  tor  increasing  and 
maintaining  appropriate  behaviors  and  tor  de- 
creasing or  eliminating  inappropriate  behaviors. 
Students  accurately  recognize,  record,  and  chart 
inappropriate  behaviors;  employ  the  least  restrictive 
intervention;  foster  self-management  skills;  and  de- 
velop preventive  strategies  and  classwide  systems  for 
managing  academic  and  social  behavior.  Offered 
tall  semester  only.  Preq:  HOST  374,  491;  concurrent 
enrollment  in  EP  SP  492,  494,  496,  497. 

ED  SP  494  Teaching  Reading  to  Students  with  Mild 
Disabilities  3(5,0)  Emphasizes  rhe  knowledge  and 
skills  necessary  tor  teaching  reading  to  students 
with  mild  disabilities.  Ottered  tail  semester  only. 
Preq:  ED  SP  374,  491;  concurrent  enrollment  in 

ED  SP  492, 493,  496,  497. 


ED  SP  495  Written  Communication  and  Collabora- 
tion tor  tin-  Resource  readier  1(3,0)  Focuses  on 
the  development  ot  written  communii  irion  skills 
to  en h, i in  i  spa  i  il  education  teai  hers1  coll  iboi  i 

rion  With   patents,   regular  educators,   publil     tnd 

private  agent  ies.  ( )ffered  spring  semester  on! 
ED  SP  492, 493, 494,496;  cone  urtent  enrollment  in 
ED  SP  416  or  498 
ED  SP  496  Special  Education  field  Experience 
5(0,9)  Supervised  practical  experience  prioi  'i 

Directed   leaching  tor  presets  ice  special  education 

ten  hers  preparing  to  te.n  h  individuals  with  mild 
moderate  disabilities.  Ottered  tall  semester  only 
Preq:  ED  SP  374.  491;  concurrent  enrollment  in 
ED  SP  492,  493,  494,  497. 
ED  SP  497  Secondary  Methods  for  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  3(3,0)  Preparation  tor  working 
with  students  with  mild/moderate  disabilities  in 
secondary  schools.  FoCUS  is  on  literature,  meth- 
ods, and  materials  tor  providing  instruction  in 
transition,  selt  determination,  knowledge  within 
content  areas,  functional  skills,  and  integratii  in  into 
the  community.  Offered  fall  semester  only.  Praj; 
ED  SP  374,  491 ;  concurrent  enrollment  in  ED  SP 

492,493,494,496. 

ED  SP  498  Directed  Teaching  in  Special  Educa- 
tion 12(1,33)  Comprehensive  course  providing  a 
tull-rime,  semester-long  experience  for  preservice 
spe<  ill  i  diii  ation  tea<  hers  who  plan  to  teach  indi- 
viduals wirh  mild  moderate  disabilities.  Generally 
the  last  course  in  the  program;  provides  teaching 
experience  under  the  supervision  of  University  and 
school  personnel.  Offered  spring  semester  only. 
Precj:  ED  SP  492,  493,  494,  496,  497;  concurrent 
enrollment  in  ED  SP  495. 

TEXTILES 

Professors:  J.  M.  Ballaro,  D.  A.  Brosnan,  M.  S.  Ellison, 
S.  H.  Foulger,  G.  C.  Lickfield.  I.  A.  Luzinoy,  H.J.  Rack, 
K.  A.  Richardson,  Director;  Associate  Professors:  P.J.  on  >wn, 
K.  Kornev,  |.  Luo;  Assistant  Professors:  V.  Rlouin, 
M.  Kennedy,  T.  Mefford 

TEXT  175  Introduction  to  Textile  Manufacturing 
3(3,0)  Introduction  to  the  broad  fields  of  textile, 
fiber,  and  polymer  science  and  engineering  with 
emphasis  on  the  scientific,  technological,  and 
business  principles  utilized  in  producing  fibers, 
yarns,  and  fabrics;  enhancing  fabric  functionality 
by  dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing;  and  establishing 
end-use  products. 

TEXT  176  Naniral  and  Man-Made  Fibers  4(3,3)  Intro- 
duces the  concept  of  naniral  and  synthetic  polymers 
as  the  raw  materials  ot  the  textile  industry.  Survey  ot 
the  origin,  characteristics,  and  processing  properties 
of  various  naniral  filyrs  and  tilx-r-torming  synthetic 
polymers.  Formation  of  textile  fibers  from  polymeric 
materials  is  presented  with  spec  ific  emphasis  on  the 
polymer  science  and  engineering  principles 

TEXT  201  Yarn  Structures  and  Formation  4(3,3) 
Study  of  fiber  processing  systems  required  to 
transform  various  fibrous  materials  into  yarn 
Involves  the  machine  principles  and  theories, 
relationship  of  the  fibers  to  the  process  and  the 
resultant  yarn  structures,  and  subsequent  analysis 
ot  the  yarn  structure  to  define  quality  and  to 
determine  suitable  manufacturing  practices 
Preq  TEXT  175  and  176  or  consent  of  instructor. 


TEXT  202  Fabric  Structures,  Design,  and  \ualv 
sis  4ii,5i  stu.lv  i .t  til  mi  formation  techniques 
designed  to  explore  the  principles  and  theories 
. .t  in. idem  iii  hni ill  tii >n  and   inalysi • 

■  it  weaving,  knitting,  and  nonwoven  fabi 
ol  textile  structures   Pro)   TEXT  201  or  ■ 

i  it  in  .ink  i.  .1 
I  I  \  I    514  Chemical  Processing  ,.f    I. -yules  41  5,2i 

Presents  concepts  of  current  procedures  in 

1  ad,  niei  linn,  il,  and  physic  al  preparation 
bleaching,  dyeing,  printing,  and  finishing  of  fabrics; 
emphasizes  coli  irimetrii  tnd  tpec  tn  1  hi  >t>  imetrii 
method  of  color  control  and  test  methods  t.  ,t  the 
evaluatii  in  ol  the  eff  1  tivt  n<  ol  thi  en  itments 
\i  it  1  ipi  n  d  1  Pi  itymei  and  Fiber  <  1  b  ■ 

tile  Management  ((  hemic  al)  majors. 
TEXT  333  The  Textile  Arts  J(2,3)  Surveys  develop 
ment  of  the  hand  loom  from  prehistoric  times  t. , 
the  present  Studio  work  in  the  elements  of  hand- 
woven  fabrics,  their  design,  analysis,  and  produc- 
tion ol  ti  H  ir-harness  counterbalance  and  jack  lexims. 
Preq.  Junior  standing  or  consent  ot  instrui 

TEXT  416  Nonwoven  Structures  3(2,2)  Nonwoven 

fabric  structures,  their  manufacture,  pn  . 

applications.  Methods  of  nonwoven  fabric  forma- 
tion, resultant  material  characteristics  and  end-use 
applications  are  examined.  Preq:  TEXT  201. 

TEXT  421,  H421  Fiber  Science  3(2,2)  Familiarizes 

students  with  the  physical  properties ,  >t  textile  and 
high  performance  fibers  and  how  these  proper- 
ties influence  process  and  end-use  performance; 
method  ot  measuring  those  properties;  and  how 
those  properties  are  related  to  structural  features 
of  the  fiber. 

TEXT  422,  622  Properties  of  Textile  Structures 
3(2,2)  Yarn  and  fabric  properties,  rheit  scientific 
significance  and  analysis.  Dimensional,  structural, 
and  mechanical  interrelationships  are  established 
and  evaluated. 

TEXT  445,  645  Special  Topics  in  Textile,  Fiber,  and 
Polymer  Science  1-3(1-3,0)  Special  topics  in  textile-, 
fiber,  and  polymer  sciences.  A  co-enrollment  course 
for  similar  courses  in  other  department  siK 
those  students  involved  in  CAEFF  projects  and  CH 
E  445.  There  maybe  different  sections  in  a  term  to 
cover  different  topics.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maxi- 
mum of  nine  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics 
are  covered.  Preq:  Consent  ot  instructor 

TEXT  460,  660  Textile  Processes  )l  5,01  Survey  of 
machinery  and  processes  of  textile  manutacruring 
from  fiber  formation  through  fabric  finishing.  For 
students  with  a  nontextile  background. 

TEXT  472.  672  Textile  International  Tradv 
Analyzes  the  current  structure  of  rhe  international 
textile  trade  including  imports,  exports,  tariff 
trade  requirements    Field  experience  with  local 
firms  is  used  to  enhance  students'  understanding. 
Preq:  Senior  standing  or  consent  ol  instructor. 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


THEATRE 

Professors:  M.  J.  Chamey,  D.  J.  Hartmann;  Assistant 
Professors:  K.  L.  Johnson,  A.  M.  Penna;  Lecturers: 
C.  Collins,  K.  W.  Moote,  S.  Robert,  P.  E.  Savas 

THEA  195  Creative  Inquiry— Theatre  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction 
of  a  faculty  member,  students  pursue  scholarly 
activities  individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative 
inquiry  projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrange- 
ments with  mentors  must  be  established  prior  to 
registration.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot 
eight  credits. 

THEA  210,  H210  Theatre  Appreciation  3(3,0) 
Examination  of  the  theatre  event  approached 
through  historical  context,  play  reading,  analysis  of 
production  practices,  and  field  trips  to  live  dramatic 
performances, 

THEA  267  Stage  Makeup  Techniques  3(2,1)  Practi- 
cal study  of  basic  stage  makeup  techniques  tor  the 
acting  student  including  corrective  makeup,  model- 
ing with  paint,  three-dimensional  makeup,  prosthe- 
sis with  latex,  and  makeup  for  other  media. 

THEA  277  Production  Studies  in  Theatre  3(3,0) 
Study  of  technical  production  and  design  includ- 
ing scenery,  costume,  and  Lighting  through  the 
examination  of  plays  in  production. 

THEA  278  Acting  1  3(2,3)  Fundamentals  of  acting; 
basic  stage  techniques;  exercises  in  interpretation, 
improvisation,  characterization;  experience  in 
supervised  scene  study. 

THEA  279  Theatre  Practicum  1(0,3)  Practical  work 
in  theatre  on  a  production  designed  for  public 
presentation.  May  be  repeated  fot  a  maximum  of 
four  credits. 

THEA  288  Introduction  to  Computer-Aided 
Drafting  3(2,3)  Introduction  to  the  basics  of  com- 
puter-aided drafting.  Software  applications  include 
AutoCAD,  Vectorworks,  and  WYSWYG. 

THEA  295  Creative  Inquiry-Theatre  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  undet  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  membef,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  Creative  inquiry  projects 
may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  men- 
tors must  be  established  prior  to  registration.  May 
be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  ctedits. 

THEA  (MUSIC)  308  Broadway  Vocal  Tradition  I 
3(3,0)  See  MUSIC  308. 

THEA  (MUSIC)  309  Broadway  Vocal  Tradition  II 
3(3,0)  See  MUSIC  309. 

THEA  315  Theatre  History  I  3(3,0)  Historical  sur- 
vey of  Western  theatre.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
changing  roles  of  the  playwright,  director,  actor, 
technician,  and  spectator  from  antiquity  to  the 
Renaissance.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  316  Theatre  History  II  3(3,0)  Historical 
survey  of  Western  theatre.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  changing  toles  of  the  playwright,  director,  actor, 
technician,  and  spectator  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  present.  Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  317  African-American  Theatre  I  3(3,0)  Ac- 
quaints students  with  the  origin  and  development 
of  African-American  playwrights,  plays,  players,  and 
their  contributions  to  the  American  theatre  from 
the  19rh  century  to  the  Civil  Rights  Movement. 


THEA  318  African-American  Theatre  II  3(3,0) 
Acquaints  students  with  the  development  of 
African-American  playwrights,  plays,  players,  and 
their  contributions  to  the  American  theatre  from 
the  Black  Arts  Movement  to  the  present. 

THEA  (ENGL)  347  The  Structure  of  Drama  3(3,0) 
Introduction  to  the  creative  writing  and  critical 
study  of  drama.  Preq:  ENGL  310  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

THEA  367  Costume  Technology  3(2,3)  Theory  and 
practice  of  costume  technology  including  equip- 
ment, patterning,  fabric  identification,  cutting, 
construction,  and  fitting. 

THEA  368  Voice  for  the  Stage  3(2,3)  Study  of 
the  principles  of  vocal  production  and  standard 
American  speech  for  the  stage;  exercises  in  breath 
support  and  projection,  improving  tonal  quality, 
and  elimination  of  regional  dialects  through  the 
study  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet. 
Preq:  Sophomore  standing. 

THEA  372  Creative  Drama  3(3,0)  Practical  applica- 
tions using  creative  drama  as  a  learning  tool  to 
strengthen  curriculum  goals  and  heighten  student 
participation  in  the  classroom.  Students  develop 
classroom  teaching  strategies  based  on  dtama  edu- 
cation. Appropriate  for  elementaty  and  secondary 
teachers,  artists,  and  workshop  leaders. 

THEA  374  Stage  Movement  for  Actors  3(1,2)  Study 
of  the  psychological  and  physical  sources  of  move- 
ment in  the  human  body,  with  emphasis  on  the 
attainment  of  intellectual  and  physical  control 
and  the  application  of  the  skills  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  role. 

THEA  376  Stage  Directing  I  3(2,3)  Ditecting  and 
staging  techniques  for  the  proscenium  stage;  ex- 
ercises in  composition,  movement,  picturization; 
experience  in  direction  of  scenes.  Preq:  Sophomore 
standing. 

THEA  377  Stagecraft  3(2,3)  Theoty  and  ptactice 
of  stage  design  and  technology.  Preq:  Sophomore 
standing. 

THEA  379  Acting  Ensemble  1(0,3)  Performance 
opportunities  in  the  area  of  theatre  for  young 
audiences.  Students  are  members  of  a  theatrical 
touring  troupe  and  perform  in  a  variety  of  spaces 
and  locations.  May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of 
four  credits.  By  audition  only. 

THEA  388  Stage  Management  3(3,0)  Examines 
the  vital  patt  stage  managets  play  in  every  theatti- 
cal  production  including  organizing  rehearsals, 
facilitating  communication  between  director  and 
designers,  and  calling  cues  during  performances. 
Introduces  the  art  and  craft  of  stage  management 
by  incorporating  Performing  Arts  Department  and 
Brooks  Center  productions. 

THEA  395  Creative  Inquiry-Theatre  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  undet  the  ditection  of  a 
faculty  member,  students  putsue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquity 
projects  may  be  intetdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with 
mentots  must  be  established  prior  to  registration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  credits. 

THEA  398  Special  Topics  in  Theatre  3(3,0)  Select 
areas  of  study  in  theatre  not  addressed  by  other 
theatre  course  offerings.  May  be  repeated  once. 
Preq:  Consent  of  instructor. 


THEA  (ENGL)  430,  630  Dramatic  Literature  II 

3(3,0)  See  ENGL  430. 
THEA  (ENGL)  447,  647  Playwriting  Workshop 

3(0,3)  Workshop  in  the  creative  writing  of  plays. 
May  be  repeated  once.  Preq:  THEA  (ENGL)  347  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  467  Costume  Design  3(3,0)  Theory  and 
practice  of  costume  design  for  the  theatre  including 
the  study  of  production  concept  and  styles,  sketch- 
ing, and  rendering.  Preq:  THEA  367  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

THEA  472,  672  Improvisation:  Interpreting  and 
Developing  Texts  3(3,0)  Practical  applications  us- 
ing drama  as  a  learning  tool  to  strengthen  writing 
skills,  motivate  collaboration,  heighten  analytical 
skills.  Students  use  improvisation  to  analyze  texts 
and  to  tevise  original  work,  consider  theoty  and 
teseatch  of  contemporary  scholars,  and  develop 
approaches  to  litetature  and  composition  based 
on  readings  and  drama  experiences.  Preq:  Senior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  476  Stage  Directing  II  3(2,3)  Continued 
study  in  the  aft  of  stage  ditecting  emphasizing 
leading  contemporary  theoty  and  methodology. 
Culminates  in  the  production  of  a  one-act  play  for 
public  presentation.  Preq:  THEA  376  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

THEA  477  Stage  Design  3(2,3)  Study  and  practice 
in  stage  design,  including  drafting,  graphics,  draw- 
ing, rendering,  scene  painting,  and  light  plotting. 
Preq:  THEA  377  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  479  Acting  II  3(2,3)  Continued  study  in  the 
ctaft  of  acting  fot  contemporary  Western  theatre. 
Students  focus  on  monologue  and  scene  study  in 
a  variety  of  performance  settings.  Preq:  THEA  375 
and  consent  of  insttuctot. 

THEA  480  Advanced  Scene  Study  for  Actors  3(2,3) 
Students  intetpret  and  perform  characters  in  com- 
plex plays  written  in  heightened  styles  and  integrat- 
ing period  movement  into  the  vatious  genres  and 
styles  of  plays  throughout  major  periods  of  theatre 
history.  Styles  include  Elizabethan,  Comedy  of 
Manners,  Farce,  Chekhov  Realism,  Absurd  ism, 
Mamet,  and  various  contemporary  approaches. 
Preq:  THEA  479  or  consent  of  instructor. 

THEA  487,  687  Stage  Lighting  I  3(2,1)  Theory  and 
practice  of  stage  lighting  through  an  Understanding 
of  vatious  lighting  instalments,  lighting  control 
systems,  and  execution  of  lighting  designs. 

THEA  488  Stage  Lighting  II  3(2,3)  Study  of 
advanced  stage  lighting  theories  and  practices 
including  script  analysis,  technology,  softwate  and 
execution  of  lighting  designs.  Othet  topics  include 
unions  and  conttacts,  shop  orders,  and  assisting 
the  lighting  designer.  Preq:  THEA  487  or  consent 
of  instructot . 

THEA  495  Creative  Inquiry-Theatre  1-4(1-4,0) 
In  consultation  with  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
faculty  membef,  students  pursue  scholarly  activities 
individually  or  in  teams.  These  creative  inquity 
projects  may  be  interdisciplinary.  Arrangements  with  . 
mentots  must  be  established  ptior  to  tegistration. 
May  be  repeated  for  a  maximum  of  eight  ctedits. 
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THEA  497,  697  Scene  Painting  >(2,1)  Practical 

study  ot  basic  painting  techniques  tor  the  theatre 
including  layout,  proper  use  ot  materials,  painting 
styles,  and  texturing  techniques. 
THEA  499,  699  Independent  Studies  1-3 
(1-3,0)  Tutorial  work  tor  students  with  special 
interests  outside  the  scope  ot  existing  courses, 
May  he  repeated  tor  a  maximum  of  mx  credits, 
Preq:  Consent  of  department  chair, 

WILDLIFE  AND  FISHERIES 
BIOLOGY 

Professors:  W.  W.  Bowerman,  W.  H.Conner, J.  W.  Pole, 
D.  C.  Guynn,  J.  J.  Isely,  R.  J.  Johnson,  J.  D.  Lanham, 
P.  A.  Layton,  Chair;  V.  B.  Shelburne,  G.  K.  Yarrow; 
Associate  Professors:  W.  R.  English,  P.  G.  Jodice, 

A.  R.  Johnson;  Assistant  Professors:  R.  F.  Baldwin, 

B.  L  Brown,  E.  Mikhailova;  Instructors:  C.J.  Cummings, 
J.  R.  Davis 

W  F  B  101  Introduction  to  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Biology  1(1,0)  Informative  sketch  ot  aquaculture, 
fisheries  science,  and  wildlife  management  In- 
troduces principles,  resources,  professional  orga- 
nizations, and  careers  in  these  fields.  Offered  fall 
semester  only.  Preq:  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology 
major  or  consent  of  instructor. 

W  F  B  102  Methods  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Biology  1(0,2)  Introduction  to  methodology  used 
in  aquaculture,  fisheries  science,  and  wildlife 
management.  Students  are  introduced  to  terminol- 
ogy, techniques,  laws,  and  legislations.  Skills  with 
dimensions,  units,  computations,  and  technical 
communications  as  applied  to  aquaculture,  fisher- 
ies, and  wildlife.  Preq:  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biol- 
ogy major.  Coreq:  W  F  B  101. 

W  F  B  300  Wildlife  Biology  3(3,0)  Natural  history, 
biology,  and  conservation  of  wildlife  managed  by 
natural  resource  agencies.  Attention  is  given  to 
those  factors  important  in  the  management  and 
conservation  including  species  distribution  and 
abundance,  habitat  requirements,  and  life-history 
characteristics.  Principles  and  problems  associated 
with  conservation  ot  selected  wildlife  species  are  cov- 
ered. Preq:  Two  semesters  of  introductory  biology. 

W  F  B  301  Wildlife  Biology  Laboratory  1(0,3) 
Identification  ot  wildlife  species  with  emphasis 
on  game  and  non-game  wildlife  species  managed 
or  protected  by  state  and  federal  agencies.  One  or 
more  required  weekend  field  trips  will  be  sched- 
uled. Preq:  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology  major. 
Coreq:  W  F  B  300. 

W  F  B  306  Introduction  to  Wildlife  Conservation 
2(2,0)  Examines  the  fundamental  thinkinu  upon 
which  modern  conservation  programs  have  been 
built. 

W  F  B  307  Hunting  and  Wildlife  Management 
1(1,0)  Hunting  techniques  used  to  harvest  renew- 
able wildlife  resources  are  examined  with  respect 
to  their  roles  in  sound  management  practices.  The 
effects  of  selected  hunting  regulations  on  wild 
populations,  safety,  and  ethics  are  discussed.  Preq: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  ot  instructor. 

W  F  B  (BIOSC)  313  Conservation  Biology  3(3,0) 
Study  of  the  biological  bases  tor  the  conservation 
of  flora,  fauna,  and  habitats.  Biological  factors 
that  intluence  the  decision-making  process  are 
also  addressed.  Preq:  One  year  of  general  biology 
or  consent  of  instructor. 


W  F  13  HO  Prim  iples  ot  Fish  and  Wildlife  Biology 
((3,0)  Introduction  t.  >  principli    ol  fi  hi  ries  ami 
wildlife  biology  on  which  sound  manage  mi  m  pi  u 
rices  .ire  based,  Interrelationships  of  w  rtel  i 
invertebrate  biology,  habitat,  and  pi.pul.iti,  mdynam 
us  are  covered,  Prjq  ^  )ne  year  i  't  gen<  til  bii 

W  I  B  410, 610  Wildlife  Management  technique* 
Ji  l,6i  t  o\crs  tie kl  and  laboratory  metho  I 
monly  used  in  wildlife  management  and  research. 
Students  interact  with  wildlif  professionals   [b|  i 

include  research  methodol -  i   * ting  wildlifi 

population  i  har  i>  teristit  -,  *  ondition  mi 
and  food  habits;  species  determination,    i 
age;  capture;  population  monitoring  methods;  GIS 
.mi!  mapping  techniques,  habitat  evaluate 
improvement.  Preq  WFB  JOOand  $50 

WFB412.H412,  612  Wildlife  Management  31 2, 5) 
Basic  principles  and  general  practices  ol  wildlife 
management  ami  conservation  an  mau,,I  Majoi 
problems  concerning  tin-  management  ot  wildlife 
resources,  with  emphasis  on  upland  game  spei  ies. 
Laboratory  work  includes  practical  work  on  the 
Clemson  University  woodlands  and  field  trips  to 
several  areas  where  wildlife  management  is  being 
practiced.  Preq:  WFB  300  and  350. 

WFB  414, 614  Wildlife  Nutritional  Ecology  H  >,0) 
Concepts  of  how  terrestrial  wildlife  obtains  and 
utilizes  energy  and  nutrients  in  wild  ecosystems 
are  taught.  Energy  and  nutrient  availability  are 
discussed  in  the  ecological  context  of  distribution, 
flow,  and  cycling  in  natural  and  modified  foraging 
areas.  Physiology  of  digestion  is  discussed  tor  major 
homeotherms.  Preq:  W  F  B  300  and  HO 

W  F  B  416, 616  Fishery  Biology  3(2,3)  Principles  un- 
derlying freshwater  fish  production.  Introduction 
to  major  groups  of  freshwater  fishes  and  their  habi- 
tats. Topics  include  identification,  age  and  growth, 
fecundity,  food  habits,  populations  estimation, 
environmental  evaluation,  management  practices, 
and  fish  culture.  Preq:  W  F  B  300  and  350. 

WFB  418  Fishery  Conservation  )|  >,0>  purvey  of 
conservation  efforts  directed  toward  freshwater 
and  marine  fisheries  resources.  Topics  include 
threatened,  endangered,  and  over-exploited  spe 
cies  and  introductions  of  exotic  species.  Preq 
W  F  B  300  and  350. 

WFB  430, 630  Wildlife  Conservarion  Policy  3(3,0) 
Deals  with  the  ecological  rationale  and  m 
ment  implications  of  public  policy  designed  tor 
the  conservation  of  American  wildlife  resources 
Emphasis  is  on  managed-land  issues.  Preq:  WFB 
300  and  350. 

WFB  440  Non-Game  Wildlife  Management 
3(3,0)  Basic  principles  and  general  practices  of 
non-game  wildlife  management  arc  covered.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  those  principles  and  practices 
most  appropriately  used  by  state  agen<  ies  in  their 
management  programs  for  non-game  species, 
along  with  real-world  problems  associated  with 
implementation  of  such  programs.  Preq:  WFB 
300  and  350. 


W  1  B  444.  M4  Wildlife  Damage  Management 
1(2,3)  '  the  philosophy  al,  sot  iol 

■ii  al,  and  i  tri  >Uing 

dama isedl  m  wildlifi  ; 

tions  Emphasis  is  pined  on  fundament  >l 

venrion  and  control  o(  dan 

spei  ies,  espei  ially  m  hides 

i n't  rat  ti. >n  u ith  teder.il  and  itai 

p. i\.,t,  consult  mi 
W  I  B44S1  rban Wildlifi  Management  tl  \,Q 

i  uses  primarily  on  sot  ial,  si  ientifii ,  ai 

i  ;ing  wildlife  in  the  urban 

Bask  wildlife  i 

as  urban  planning  tor  wildlife 

WFB3CX    ind  550. 
W  I-  B  450,  650  Aquaculture  Jl  J,0)  i  ul- 

tni  il  1. 1  hniqui  -  applii  I  <•  •  fn  shw  ir,  i  md  marine 

uul  present  culture  ot  tinti-1 

shellfishes  around  the  world;  principles  underly- 
ing fish  production;  watet  quality,  ' 
nutrition  as  they  influence  produi  tionofi  ultured 
aquarii  organisms.  Preq:  W  F  B  300  and  350. 
W  I  B  460,  660  Warmwater  I  ish  Diseases  2(2,0) 
Study  "i  diseases  in  warmwater  ti~.h  including 
infectious  and  noninfectious  processes.  Preq. 
\v  I  : 

W  I-  B  462,  H462,  662  Wetland  Wildlife  Biology 
)(3,0)  v'  i  I.  i  wetland  wildlife  habitats,  empha- 
sizing classification  by  physical,  chemical,  and 
biological  characteristics;  importance  ot  wetland 
habitat  for  management  and  production  of  wetland 
wildlife  sp  ted  tall  semester  only.  Preq: 

WFB  300  ami 

W  F  B  463  Directed  Research  in  \i|iiaculture. 
fisheries,  and  Wildlife   Biology    1(0,3)   i 

problems  in  selected  areas  ,>r  aquacultural,  fisher- 
ii  wildhte  science  to  introduce  students  to 
experimental  design,  research  techniqui 
presentation  ot  research  results  May  be  repeated  tor 
a  maximum  ot  three  credits.  Preq  Junior  standing. 
consent  ot  instructor. 

WFB  (BIOSC  .  I  M  469,  H469,  669  Aquatic 
Insects  3(1.61  See  ENT469. 

WFB  (AP  EC)  47S.  6?s  Economics  ot  W  ddlite 
Management  and  Policy   Jl  ifi)  Sei    \V  \  ■ 

W  F  B  476, 676  Field  Methods  in  \\  i.in  Monitoring 

and  Conservation  I  1.4   Field-intensive  introduc- 

the  identification,  ecology,  and  consi  • 

rth  American  birds  and  their  habitats  \i  ith  an 

emphasis  on  southeastern  species.  Includes  avian 

survey  and  census  techniques  Two  or  rim- 

lay)  field  trips  are  required.  Preq: 
BIO!    104    106,  HI  or  consent  of  instructor. 

WFB 493 Selected  lopics  1-4(0-4,0-12) Specialized 
I.  pit  s  uhk  h  explore  current  areas  ot  rese  ireh  and 
management  in  aquaculture,  fisheries  sciei 
wildlife  management  are  examined  in  lecture/ 
seminar  format.  May  be  repeated  tor  a  maximum  ot 
ten  credits,  but  only  if  different  topics  are  covered. 
Ptci)  Junior  standing,  consent  ot  instructor. 

W  F  B  498  Senior  Portfolio  1(1,0)  <  ollection  ot 
Web-based  materials  representing  the  creative 
and  scientific  papers,  presentations,  and  resumes 
written  by  student  urnculum  require- 

ments. Students  are  regularly  informed  regarding 
the  format  and  content  ot  their  portfolios.  Pr^q 
Senior  standing  m  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Bi 

Coreq    F  N  K  4 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


WOMEN'S  STUDIES 

Professor:  J.  M.  Melton;  Associate  Professor:  E.  K.  Sparks; 
Assistant  Professor:  M.  Shockley;  Lecturer:  S.  Watts 

W  S  103  Women  in  Global  Perspective  3(3,0) 
Cross-cultural  and  multidisciplinary  introduction 
to  issues  facing  women  globally.  Issues  may  include 
women  and  work,  violence  against  women,  repro- 
duction and  women's  health,  sexuality  and  rites 
of  passage,  women  and  the  weight  of  tradition, 
movements  for  women's  empowerment. 

W  S  301  Introduction  to  Women's  Studies: 
Women's  Lives  3(3,0)  Interdisciplinary  course 
exploring  the  unique  features  of  women's  lives  from 
childhood  to  old  age.  Content  is  based  on  new 
research  in  many  disciplines,  including  psychology, 
sociology,  history,  literature,  and  the  arts.  Preq: 
Sophomore  standing. 

W  S  (COMM)  316  Girlhood,  Media,  and  Popular 
Culture  3(3,0)  See  COMM  316. 

W  S  (PHIL)  349  Theories  of  Gender  and  Sexuality 
3(3,0)  See  PHIL  349. 

WS  390  Women's  Studies  Internship  3(1,8)  Faculty- 
supervised  internship  provides  Women's  Studies 
minors  with  relevant  work  experience,  mentoring, 
and  networking  opportunities  with  local  leaders 
in  business,  government,  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. Preq:  Women's  Studies  minor,  Junior  stand- 
ing, and  consent  of  internship  coordinator. 

W  S  (ANTH)  423  Women  in  the  Developing  World 
3(3,0)  See  ANTH  423. 

W  S  (ENGL)  436  Feminist  Literary'  Criticism  3(3,0) 
See  ENGL  436. 

W  S  459,  659  Selected  Topics  in  Women's  Studies 
1-3(1-3,0)  Topics  change  from  semester  to  semester 
and  are  announced  prior  to  registration.  May  be 
repeated  for  a  maximum  of  six  credits,  but  only  if 
different  topics  are  covered. 

W  S  498  Advanced  Studies  in  Women's  Studies 
3(3,0)  Focuses  on  the  theoretical  foundations  for 
women's  studies,  with  particular  emphasis  on  how 
women's  studies  research  and  theory  influence 
institutions  and  governmental  policies.  Readings 
include  essays  on  such  central  women's  studies 
issues  as  work,  family,  children,  health  care,  legisla- 
tion, and  government  policies.  Preq:  W  S  301  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
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I  .n  ulry 


FACULTY 


Abbott,  Albert  G.,  (  oltei  ( Ihaii  and 

istrj  and  I  if>'  Science  Studio  BS,  '  Iniversity  ol  t  onn 

1976;  PhD,  Brown  I  Iniversity,  L980 
Abercrombie,  John  (;.,  La  tuter,  Bio  es.  BS,  Furman 

I  Iniversity,  1995;  Ms.  <  llemaon  I  niversity,  2001 
Abernathv,  Larry  YV.,  Visiting  distant  Professor,  Leadership, 

Counselor  Education,  Human  and  ( hganizan'onal  / ',  rclopment. 

BA.  1969,  MA,  l973,Clemson  University 
Adams,  Clementina  K.,  l'i  '  I    \   I   in 

AtJintico  (Colombia),  1969;  MS,  1974,  PhD,  1984,  Florida 

State  I  Iniversity 
Adams,  Tim  O.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/ess,. .  [Natural 

Resources  BS,  1977.MS,  l979,North<  arolinaStati  I  nivei 

sity,  PHD,  Clemson  I  Iniversity,  1992 
Adams,  Warren  I'-,  Pro/essor,  Mathematical  Sciences  US.  I  ewis 

University,  1979;  MS   1981,  PhD,  1984,  Virginia  rich 
Adelberg,  Jeffrey  W.,  Assoi  iate  Professor,  Environmental  Horticul- 

tun  BS,  1982.MS,  1987,  Rutgers  University;  PhD,  <  llemson 

University,  1993 
Adler,  Peter  H.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plain  S 

BS,  Washington  and  1  ee  I  nivetsity,  1976;  MS,  1979,  PhD, 

1983,  Pennsylvania  State  I  Iniversity 
Agudclo,  Paula,  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 

Si  Hikes.  BS,  Nation. il  I  'niserMt\  ot  i  olombia  (<  lolombia), 

1996;  MSc,  University  o(  <  laldas  «  lolombia),  AVO,  Phi  >, 

University  of  Arkansas,  2004 
Alapati,  Satish  B.,  Adjumt  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering. 

BDS,  Kuvempu  University  (India),  1996;  MS,  200  V  PhD, 

2006,  Ohio  State  l  nivetsity 
Alexander,  John  C,  Jr.,  Bica;calc  Pro/essor  of  Financial  Planning. 

School  o)  Accountancj  and  I  inance.  BBA,  1984,  MBA,  1985, 

Stetson  I  niscrsiry;  Phi1.  Florida  State  I  .'niversirv,  1991 
Alexander,  Kim  E.,  Director  of  Center  for  Safety  Research  and 

Education   MS,  1988,  MEd,  1992,  EdD,  2006,  Clemson 

I  nivetsity 
Alexis,  Frank,  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BSc,  1999,  MSc, 

2000, 1  Iniversity  oi  Montpelliet  II  (France);  PhD,  Nanyang 

Technological  University  (Singapore),  2006 
Alexos ,  hmil  Georgiev,  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy. 

MS,  1984,  PhD,  1990,  Sofia  I  Iniversity  (Bulgaria) 
Allard,  Cora  M.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS.  Millikin  I  ni 

versify,  2000;  MS.  University  ol  Kentucky,  2003 
Allen,  Craig  R.,  Adjum  I  Assoi  iate  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources,  and  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  University  ot  Wisconsin. 

1989;  MS,  lev.-  rech  I  niversity,  1993;  PhD,  University 
ol  Honda,  1997 
Allen,  Dennis  M.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Re 
sources.  BS,  Hobart  College,  1972;  MS,  1974.  PhD.  1978, 
Lehigh  I  Iniversit) 

Allen,  Jeffery  S.,  Adjunct  .Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  Michigan  State  I  niversity,  1983;  MS.  1  rth  i  i 
sit)  ol  South  ( larolina,  1986 

Allen,  Lawrence  R.,  Dean,  College  of  Health,  Educati 

Human  Deivlopment;  Professm,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management.  BS,  West  I  hester  State  University,  1970;  MS, 

1974,  PhD,  1979.  University  ol  Maryland 
Allev,  Pamela  R.,  Senioi  Lectuter,  Psychology.  BA,  1975,  MA, 

1978,  PhD,  lv|1ss.i  niversity  of  Connecticut 
Alley,  Thomas  R.,  Pro/essor,  Psychology.  BA,  1975,  BS 

Pennsylvania  State  I  Iniversity;  MA,  1979,  PhD.  1981   I  ni 

versity  ol  (  onnecticut 
Allison,  Da\id  J.,  Professor,  School  of  Architecture    BS,  1978, 

MArch,  1982,  Clemson  University 
Allred,  Sherri  Terese,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  University  ol  North 

Carolina-Charlotte,  1991;  MA,  Clemson  University,  2007 
Altstatt,  Hamilton  S.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Performing  Arts.  BS, 

Drexel  University,  1983 
Amerson,  Roxanne,  Instructor,  School  of  Nursing.  BS,  Regents 

(  ollegi    1995;  MSN.  Clarkson  College.  1999;  Phi  i 

son  University,  2009 
Amirkhanian,  Serji  N.,  Mays  Pro/essor  of  Transportation,  Civil 

Engineering.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1981,  Tennessee  Technological 

University;  PhD,  i  lemson  University,  1987 
An,  Yanming,  Pro/essor,  Languages.  BA,  1982,  M 

University  (China);  PhD.  I  Iniversity  ol  Michigan,  1997 


\n,  luehuel,   uijui   t  As*  iglneering,  MD. 

Harbin  Medical  i  niversity  (China),  1983;  MM 

Ileal  I  mse.s, is  (i  hina),  : 
Anderson,  Daniel  Morgan,  i.  lutei    R  .mm,  and 

Alt.    Ml    Illn 

MPRTM,  (  lemson  I  niversity,  2009 
Anderson,  David  P.,  nolecukir 

rslty,  1973;M     I 

1981  il  Mass,,,  hu 

Anderson.  Denis,    Marie. 

lurism  Managemeni  BA,  Illinois  Wesleyan  1  Iniversity, 

l  Illinois!  nivetsii\,  1993;PhD,l 

Ol  Illinois,  2000 

Anderson,  Matthew,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Per /ormmg  Arts   BA, 

Northwestern  I  Iniversity, 
Anderson,  Paul  Christopher,  Associate  rYo/essor,  Histo     I 
i  Iryol  North!  arollna,  1990; M  \.  1994, Phi 

i  ni\,  i, its  ol  Mississippi 
Andrae,  John  G.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 

i      lexs    \ '.'i  I  .a  i  i  us   1993;  MS,(  ildahoma 
State  1  niversity,  1995;  Phi  I  I  niversity  ol  Idaho,  2000 

Andrew,  John  R.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor,  History.  BA,  Uni\. 

North!  arolina,  1987;MA,<  lemson!  Iniversity,  l993;PhD, 
University  oi  <  ieorgia,  1997 

AndrUS,  Ronald  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering    BS. 

righam  Young  1  niversity;  PhD,  I  niversity 
1994 

Anker,  Jeffrey  Nathan,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemistry   I 
I  Iniversity,  1998;  PhD,  I  Iniversity  ol  Michigan,  2005 

Anncaux.  Bruce  I..,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering 

BS  Medical!  niversity  of  South  Carolina,  1995;  MS,  2000, 

PhD.  2006,  (  lemson  I  niversity 
Appling,  Jeffrey  R.,  Associate  Dean  for  Curriculum  Undergraduate 

Studies;   Assodaa   Pro/essor,  Chemistry.  BS,  1980,  Phi  I 

I  ieorgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Arai,  Yuji,  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences. 

BS,  University  of  California- Davis,  1996;  PhD,  University 

of  Delaware,  2002 
Argraves,  William  Scott,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengmeenng.  BS, 

PhD,  1985,  Universits  of<  onnecticut 
Armstrong,  James  B.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BS,  Freed-Hardeman  (  ollege,  I g76;  MS,  Abilene 

Christian  University,  1978;  PhD,  Virginia  Tech,  1989 
Arthur-Banning,  Skve  Gerald,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BS,  Brock  University 

(<  anid.i).  1997;  MS,  Oregon  State  University,  1999;  PhD, 

University  of  Utah,  2005 

Arva,  Dcv  Priva,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Chemistry.  BS,  I  niversity  oi 
Delhi  (India),  1996;  PhD,  Northeastern  University,  1996 

Ashley-Ross,  Miriam  Adele,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Biologi- 
iences.  BS,  Northern  Arizona  University,  1988;  PhD, 
l   Diversity  of  California-Irvine,  1994 

Ashton,  Susanna  M.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  English.  BA,  Vassar 
<  ollege,  1989;  MA.  1993,  PhD,  1998.  University  .it  Iowa 

Askew,  George  R.,  Director,  Belle  W.  Baruch  Institute  of  Coastal 
Ecology  and  Forest  Science;  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resourc- 
es. BS,  1976,  MS,  1978,  PhD,  1981,  Clemson  University 

Atamturktur,  Huriye  Sezer,  .Assistant  Pro/essor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  Middle  East  Technical  University  (Turkey),  2002;  MS, 
6,  PhD.  2009,  Pennsylvania  State  I  Iniversity 

Aultman,  Linda  S.,  Adjunct  .Assistant  Pro/essor,  Civil  Engineering. 

BS,  2000,  MS,  2002,  Clem-on  I  nrversity 
As.iless,  Beshahwired,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
\  I. lis  Ababa  University  (Ethiopia),  1997;  MS,  2000, 

PhD.  2005,  Pennsylvania  State  I  Iniversity 
Aziz,  Nadim  M.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Cm!  Engi 

neering.  BSCE,  1978,  MS,  1980,  PhD,  1984.  University  ol 

Mississippi 
Babu,  Sabarish  V'enkat,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  School  of  Comput- 

ing.  BS,  2000.  MS,  2002,  PhD,  2007,  University  ..('North 
harli  ito 

Backman,  Kenneth  F.,  AsSOt  iate  Pro/essor,  Parks.  Recreation,  and 

Tounsm  Management  BS,  Acadia  I  niversity  (Canada] 
MUP.  1985,  PhD,  1989,  Texas  A&M  I  Iniversity 
Backman,  Sheila  J.,  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tounsm 
jement.  BSC,  1977.  MR.  1979,  Acadia  University 
(Canada);  PhD,  Texas  A&M  I  niversity,  1988 
Baicu,  Catalin  F.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering.  MS, 
-ir\  ol  Bucharest  (Romania),  N87;PhD, 
Clemson  University,  1996 


Hai,  r.  Si  "II  I  "8,  MA, 

1991,  Bowlii 

I  n, 

Bailey,  H>  ttrii  i  Naff, 
wood  '  miliary, 

Bain,  Lisa  J.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Bio 

University,  1997 
B.urd,  William V.,  •     ,  Adjunct 

Professor,  Environmental  HoTtfcultXK    BS 

versity,  1976;  MA,  Miami  I  niversity,  19 
of  Virginia 
Baker,  [nomas  L,  Associate  Profeaor,  Marketing  BBA.  P'M4, 
MPA.   i 

Inn. 
Il.ilakrishn.in.  N.igr.ij,  A  ■ .......    Dean    I 

Rerun.  Pro/essor,  Managcm,  • 

PhD.  Purdui  i  i.e..  -  it) 
Baldwin,  Anna  Oakley,  l<  niter,  readier  Education  BA,  Win- 
throp  I  niversity,  lemson  I  Ini 

Baldwin,  Elizabeth  Dennis,  Assistant  Professor,  Parks,  R, 
and  Tounsm  Management   BA.  Hollins 

Miami  i  niversity,  1992;  PhD.  1  niversity  o(  Maine,  2006 

Baldwin,  Robert  Fritz,    \  wstant  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

2005 
Baldwin,  William  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Biological  St  i. 

Iiigan  I  Iniversity,   1  I 

State  I  niversity 

Ballato,  John  M.,  Pro/essor,  Materials  Science  and  Engineering.  BS, 

1993,  MS.  1995,  PhD,  1997,  Rutgera  I  nrversity 
Banks,  Scott  A.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengmeenng.  BS, 
1985,  MS,  1988,  Cs  -..PhD. 

.   1992 
Bannister,  Hazen,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Performing  Arts 
Bao,  Hua,  Adjunct  Professor,  Materials  Science  and  Engineering. 
BS,  1984,  MS,  1989,  Tianjin  University  (I 

lnna  I  Iniversity  ol  Science  ind  Technology  (China), 
1995 

Barattoni,  Luca,  .Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  University 
of  Bologna  (ItaM.  1996;  MA.  I  nrversity 
Una,  2001 

Barcelona,  Robert  James,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tounsm  Management.  BA.  University  ol  Mississippi. 
1993;  MS,  1995,  Phi ),  2001,  Indiana  University 

Barciewski,  Stephanie  L,  Professor,  History.  BA,  Columbia 
I  niversity,  1990;  PhD,  Yale  University,  1996 

Barefoot,  Susan  F.,  Chief  OpeTanng  Officer,  Agnculture  Experi- 
ment Station;  Assocuite  Dean  and  Program  Director.  Food  Safety 
and  Nutrition;  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human  Nutrition. 
BS,  1971,  MS,  1979,  PhD,  1985.  North  Carolina  State 
University 

Barfield,  Ravford  E.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor,  English.  AB,  La  Grange  Col- 
lege, 1961;  MA.  University  of  Georgia,  1963;  PhD,  Iniwrxiry 
of  Tennessee,  1969 

Barker,  James  F.,  President  of  Clemson  Dniiersity;  Professor,  School 
o/ Architecture  BArch,  ('lemson  I  niversity,  1970;  MArch, 
Washington  University,  1973;  1.A1.A 

Barmore,  Charles  R.,  .Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Food  Science  and  Human 
Nutrition.  BS,  Clemson  University.  1966;  MS.  196^.  PhD. 

1972,  University  ol  Florida 
Barnes,  Edward  M..  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biosystems 
Engineering  BS.  1988,  MS.  1990,  North  I 
University,  PhD.  Oklahoma  State  University,  1996 

Barnes.  IVter  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor.  Ph. 

Astronoms    BA,  I9<  tsity  ot 

Wit.  rloo  n    id.kI.i) 

Barrett.  Das  id  E.,  Alumni  Disnnguished  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BA.  Wesleyan  I  Iniversity,  1969;  MS.  1973,  PhD.  1974, 

University  ol  Southern  I  alitornia 
Barron.  Felix  H.,  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human  Nutrition. 

BS,  I  niversity  ol  (  hihu  i 

University  of  Rome  (Italy),  1975;  MS.  Washingr 

University,  1982;  PhD.  Michigan  State  University,  1*>0 
Barth,  Jeremv  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor.  Bioengmeenng. 

BS,  Clemson  University,  1987;  PhD.  University 

oi...  1996 
Bar  ties.  AM  A.,    associate  Pro/essor.  History   BA.  198 

1990.  PhD.  1994,  Honda  State  I  niversity 
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Faculty 


Bateman,  Ted  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BA,  De- 

Pauw  University,  1992;  MS,  1996,  PhD,  1999,  University 

of  Colorado 
Bates,  Celeste  Compton  Bomely,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher 

Education.  BA,  1991,  MAT,   1993,  University  of  South 

Carolina;  PhD,  Georgia  Statu  University,  2003 
Bates,  Peter  C,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BS,  University  of  Montana,  1977;  MS,  Montana 

State  University-Bozeman,  1981;  PhD,  University  of  Min- 
nesota, 1990 
Bateson,  Tressela  Kimble,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Califor- 
nia State  University-Northridge,   1990;  MA,  Callander 

University,  1992 
Batt,  GregoryS.,  Lecturer,  Packaging  Science.  BS,  University  of 

Massachusetts-Amherst,  1994;  MS,  Clemson  University, 

2003 
Batt,  Heather  P.,  Lecturer,  Packaging  Science.  BA,  Princeton 

University,  1995;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  2001 
Battisto,  Dina  G.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Architecture. 

BArch,  University  of  Tennessee,  1991;  MArch,  Clemson 

University,  1993;  MS,  1996,  PhD,  2004,  University  of 

Michigan 
Bauer,  Philip  J.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 

Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1979,  BS,  1982,  MS,  1985,  University  of 

Wisconsin;  PhD,  Texas  A&.M  I  Iniversity,  1988 
Bauer,  William  August,  Visiting  Instructor,  Teacher  Education. 

BA,  1969,  MS,  1972,  State  University  of  New  York- 

Fredonia 
Bauerle,  William  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Environmental 

Horticulture.  BS,  Colorado  State  University,   1995;  MS, 

University  of  Washington,  1997;  PhD,  Cornell  University, 

2001 
Baum,  Carl  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 

Engineering.  BS.  University  of  California,  1987;  MS,  1989, 

PhD,  1992,  University  of  Illinois 
Bausman,  Dennis  C,  Endowed  Chair,  Construction  Science 

and  Management  BS,  Iowa  State  I  Iniversity,  1971;  Mi  "SM, 

Clemson  University,  1995;  PhD,  Herior-Watt  University 

(Scotland),  2002 
Baylor,  Rita  Mae,  Lecturer,  School  oj  Nursing.  BSN,  University  i  if 

South  Carolina,  1978;  MS,  Ball  State  University,  1992 
Beacham,  Jefferv  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biologual  Sci 

ences.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1983,  (  Sanson  University;  PhD,  State 

University  of  New  York-Albany,  1988 
Beasley,  Donald  E.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.   BS, 

1978,  MS,  1980,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Univei  it}  o) 

Michigan,  1983 
Beck,  Mary  McLean,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences. 

MS,  1976,  PhD,  1980,  University  of  Maryland 
Becker,  Robert  H.,  Director,  Strom  Thurmond  Institute, 

Professor,  Parks.  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 

BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1970;  MA,  1973,  PhD, 

1976,  University  of  Maryland 
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Harris,  John  M.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy 

and  Finance.  BS,  1973,  MBA,  1975,  PhD,  1980,  University 

of  South  Carolina 
Harris,  Robert  A.,  Research  Associate  Professor,  Strom  Thurmond 

Institute.  BS,  1971,  MS,  1973,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 

Virginia  Tech,  1977 
Harris,  Scott  K.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  1980,  MAT,  1985, 

University  of  South  Carolina 
Harrison,  Graham  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemical  and  Biomo- 

lecular  Engineering,  BS,  Stanford  University,  1991;  PhD, 

University  of  California-Santa  Barbara,  1997 
Harrison,  Henry  L.,  Ill,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 

Clemson  University,  2002;  MEd,  North  Carolina  State 

University,  2003 
Harrison,  Howard  F.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Environmental  Hot 

ticulture.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1974;  MS,  Clemson 

University,  1976;  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1980 
Harritos,  Harry  C,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Architecture. 

BArch,  1969,  MArch,  1979,  Clemson  University;  AIA 
Hartmann,  David  J.,  Professor,  Performing  Arts.  BFA,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin-Whitewater,  1982;  MFA,  University  of 

Minnesota,  1986 
Hartmann,  Dieter  H.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BA, 

1982,  MA,  1982,  University  of  Gottingen  (Germany);  PhD, 
University  of  California-Santa  Cruz,  1989 

Hartsock,  Langdon  A.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
ing-, Associate  Professor  and  Chair,  Orthopedic  Surgery,  Medical 
University  of  South  Carolina.  BS,  Davidson  College,  1983; 
MD,  Duke  University,  1987 

Hassan,  Sayed  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BPhar,  1966,  MPhar,  1973,  PhD,  1975, 
Cairo  University  (Egypt) 

Hassell,  Richard  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Environmental  Horti- 
culture. BS,  Brigham  Young  University,  1977:  MS,  Cornell 
University,  1979;  PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1993 


Havice,  Pamela  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Leadership,  Counselor 
Education,  Human  and  Organisational  Development.  BS,  1980, 
MS,  1984,  Fort  Hays  State  University;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  1999 

Havice,  William  L.,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Support  Services 
and  Undergraduate  Studies,  College  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Human  Development;  Professor,  Leadership,  Counselor  Education, 
Human  and  Organisational  Development.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1979, 
Fort  Hays  State  University;  EdS,  Pittsburg  State  University, 
1984;  PhD,  Kansas  State  University,  1994 

Hawes,  Robert  H.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  AB, 
Indiana  University,  1976;  MD,  Indiana  University  School 
of  Medicine,  1980 

Hawkins,  Katherine  W.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Com- 
munication Studies.  BA,  University  of  Virginia,  1980;  MA, 
1982,  PhD,  1986,  University  of  Texas 

Hayes,  John  Charles,  Visiting  Professor,  Biosystems  Engineenng 
BS,  1974,  MSAE,  1976,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  University 
of  Kentucky,  1979;  PE 

Haynes,  Cynthia  Ann,  Associate  Professor,  English.  BA,  1974, 
MA,  1990,  PhD,  1994,  University  of  Texas-Arlington 

Hayter,  Earl  J.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
Florida  Institute  of  Technology,  1976;  MS,  1979,  PhD,  1983, 
University  of  Florida 

Hazari,  Zahra  Sana,  Assistant  Professor,  Engineering  and  Science 
Education.  BS,  Florida  Atlantic  University,  1998;  MS,  2000, 
PhD,  2006,  University  of  Toronto  (Canada) 

He,  Jian,  Assistant  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS,  Jilin 
University  (China),  1991;  PhD,  University  of  Tennessee- 
Chattanooga,  2004 

Headley,  Kathy  Neal,  Associate  Dean  for  Research  and  Graduate 
Programs,  College  of  Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development; 
Professor,  TeacheT  Education.  BSEd,  1974,  MEd,  1976,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia;  EdD,  Auburn  University,  1987 

Heckel,  David  G.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Rochester,  1975;  PhD,  Stanford  University,  1980 

Hecker,  Douglas  A.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Architecture. 
BA,  University  of  Florida,  1990;  MArch,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, 1994 

Hedetniemi,  Sandra  M.,  Professor,  School  of  Computing.  BA, 
Centre  College,  1971;  MS,  1973,  PhD,  1977,  University 
of  Virginia 

Hedetniemi,  Stephen  T.,  Professor,  School  of  Computing.  BS, 
1960,  MS,  1962,  PhD,  1966,  University  of  Michigan 

Heimke,  Gunther  Fa,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  1951, 
MS,  1953,  PhD,  1959,  University  of  Halle  (Germany) 

Heine,  Ulrike  Ann-Sophie,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Archi- 
tecture. BArch,  1994,  MArch,  1999,  Brandenburg  Technical 
University  (Germany) 

Helm,  Julie  D.,  Lecturer.  BS,  1992,  DVM,  1995,  Oregon  State 
University 

Helms,  Doris  R,  Provost  and  Vice  President  for  Academic  Af- 
fairs; Professor,  Biology.  BS,  Bucknell  University,  1967;  PhD, 
University  of  Georgia,  1973 

Heniford,  B.  Todd,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
BS,  Clemson  University,  1985;  MD,  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina,  1989 

Henry,  Raymond  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Management.  BA, 
University  of  Virginia,  1994;  MS,  1998,  PhD,  2004,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh 

Hensman,  Carl  Edwin,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BSc,  University  of  Strathclyde  (Scotland), 
1990;  MS,  1998,  PhD,  1998,  New  Mexico  State  University 

Henson,  John  Michael,  Research  Associate  Professor,  Biological  Sci- 
ences. BS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1975;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Florida,  1983 

Hernandez,  Liliana  Maria,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BFA,  University 
of  Antioquia  (Colombia),  1997 

Hersh,  Bradley  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BA,  Kenyon  College,  1994;  PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  2002 

Heusinkveld,  Paula  R.,  Director,  Language  and  International 
Trade;  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  Central  College,  1968;  MA, 
1969,  PhD,  1979,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Hewitt,  Robert  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Planning  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  BA,  1976,  BSLA,  1993,  University  of  California- 
Davis;  MCP,  1996,  MLA,  1996,  University  of  California 

Higdon  ,  Homer  L.,  Ill,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Animal  and 
Veterinary  Sciences;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  1988,  MS,  1995,  Angelo  State  University;  PhD, 
Clemson  University,  1999 
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Higham,  Tim  Edward,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  University  of  Calgary  (Canada),  2000;  MS,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  2003;  PhD,  University  of  California- Davis, 
2006 

Hill,  Hoke  S.,  Jr.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Applied  Eco- 
nomics and  Statistics.  BS,  The  Citadel,  1971;  MS,  1974,  PhD, 

1979,  Clemson  University 

Hilligoss,  Susan  J.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  University  of 
Michigan,  1970;  MA,  1971,  PhD,  1977,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

Hiott,  Elaine  H.,  Lecturer,  Leadership,  Counselor  Education,  Hu- 
man and  Organisational  Development.  BA,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1985;  MEd,  Clemson  University,  1992 

Hiott,  William  D.,  Director,  Historic  Properties;  Adjunct  Instruc- 
tor, History.  BA,  1983,  MA,  1986,  University  of  South 
Carolina 

Hirt,  Douglas  E.,  Professor,  Chemical  and  Biomolecular  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1982,  MS,  1984,  Virginia  Tech;  PhD,  Princeton 
University,  1990 

Hitchcock,  Daniel  R.,  Assistant  Professor,  Biosystems  Engineering, 
Belle  W.  Baruch  Institute  of  Coastal  Ecology  and  Forest  Science. 
BS,  University  of  Tennessee,  1993;  MS,  1996,  PhD,  2001, 
University  of  Georgia 

Hochrine,  Catherine  A.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Computing.  BA, 
East  Stroudsburg  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1990;  MS, 
Clemson  University,  2002 

Hodge,  Martha  J.,  Associate  Professor,  TeacheT  Education.  BS, 
Memphis  State  University,  1976;  MA,  University  of  North 
Alabama,  1983;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1995 

Hodges,  Larry  F.,  Director  and  Professor,  School  of  Comput- 
ing. BA,  Elon  College,  1974;  MA,  Lancaster  Theological 
Seminary,  1978;  MS,  1982,  PhD,  1988,  North  Carolina 
State  University 

Hoeffner,  Steve  L.,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Clemson  Engineer- 
ing Technology  Laboratory;  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Environ- 
mental Engineering  and  Earth  Sciences.  BS,  Colorado  School  of 
Mines,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Missouri,  1983 

Hoffacker,  Joan  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  1995,  BS,  1995,  Indiana  University-South  Bend;  PhD, 
University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  2001 

Hogan,  Robert  J.,  Professor,  School  0/ Architecture.  BArch,  1974, 
MArch,  1976,  Virginia  Tech 

Holaday,  Bonnie  J.,  Professor,  Family  and  Neighborhood  Life; 
Professor,  Nursing.  BS,  Arizona  State  University,  1969;  MN, 
University  of  California-Los  Angeles,  1973;  DNS,  University 
of  California-San  Francisco,  1979 

Holbrook,  Flint,  Adjunct  Instructor,  Biosystems  Engineering.  BS, 

1980,  MS,  1986,  Clemson  University 

Holland,  Jennifer  Leanne  Crenshaw,  Lecturer,  Sociology.  BA, 

Clemson  University,  2002;  MSW,  University  of  South 

Carolina,  2004 
Holland,  Shannon  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Communication  Stud- 
ies. BA,  2000,  MA,  2002,  Wichita  State  University;  PhD, 

University  of  Georgia,  2006 
Hollandsworth,  Robert  L.,  Assistant  Librarian,  University 

Libraries.  BS,  Appalachian  State  University,  1990;  MLIS, 

University  of  North  Carolina-Greensboro,   1994;  MS, 

Westminster  College,  2006 
Holley,  Edward  J.,  Department  Chair  and  Librarian,  Cooper 

Library,  and  Head  of  Resource  Sharing  and  Copier  Services. 

BA,  Furman  University,  1981;  MSLS,  University  of  North 

Carolina,  1983 
Hollingsworth,  Carl  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  0/ Accountancy 

and  Finance.  BBA,  1997,  MSA,  1997,  Texas  Tech  University; 

PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  2007;  CPA  (Texas) 
Holmevik,  Jan  Rune,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA,  1991,  MA, 

1994,  University  of  Trondheim  (Norway);  PhD,  University 

of  Bergen  (Norway),  2004 
Holton,  Winston  E.,  Lecturer  Non-teaching,  Teacher  Education. 

BA,  2000,  MEd,  2003,  Clemson  University 
Hood,  William  M.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences. 

BS,  1973,  MS,  1977,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  University 

of  Georgia,  1986 
Hoover,  Adam  W.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 

Engineenng.  BS,  1992,  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1996,  University  of  - 

South  Florida 
Hoover,  Hillary  Elizabeth,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies. 

BS,  Kansas  State  University,  2005;  MA,  Minnesota  State 

Universiry-Mankato,  2007 
Hopkins,  Christopher  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Marketing.  BS, 

Concord  College,  1987;  MBA,  Radford  University,  1995; 

PhD,  Mississippi  State  University,  2001 
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Horton,  Dan  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences  BS,  1973,  MS,  1978,  Clemson  l  niversity;  PhD, 
University  of  Arkansas,  1982 

Horton,  Robert  M.,  Pro/essor,  Teacher  I iducatum  BS,  I   niversit) 

ol  Wisconsin,  1974;  MM,  Miami  University,  1983:  EdD, 
Untversity  o(  t  lint  innati,  1997 
Hoskins,  Barbara  J.,  Assistant  Pain  of  Distance  Education,  College 

<>/  Health,  Education,  mill  I  luman  /  Vsclofmcm,  I o  tun  i 

Education.  BS,  198?,  MBA,  1990,  EdD,  1998,  l  niversity 
ot  Cincinnati 
Hoskins,  Clyde  B.,  Lecturer,  Livestock  and  Poultry  Health 

SCMPID,     U/uiKt   Assistant    Piofcssm,     \nimal  and    V 

Sciences.  BS,  United  States  Military  Academy,  1971,  DVM, 

1981,  MS,  1987,  University  ol  rennessee 
Hosier,  Cheryl,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Performing  Arts.  BFA,  Ohio 

State  University,  1985 
Hosier,  Ned  M.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Pcr/ormingArts.  BMEd,  1976, 

MA,  1985,  PhD,  1992,  Ohio  State  University 
House,  Donald  Henry,  Division  ChaiT  and  Professor,  School  of 

Computing.  BS,  Union  College,  1969;  MS,  Rensselaei  Roly 

technic  Institute,  1978;  PhD,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Amherst,  1984 
Howard,  Lance  Forrest,  Lecturer,  History.  BS,  University  ot 

Michigan,  1972;  MS,  University  ot  California-Riverside, 

1986;  PhD,  University  of  California-Los  Angeles,  1994 

Howard,  Tharon  W.,  Pro/essor,  English.  BA,  University  ot  Mis 
souri,  1985;  MA,  1987,  PhD,  1992,  Purdue  University 

Howe,  Linda  A.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nursing.  BSN, 
University  of  Texas,  1982;  MS,  Texas  Woman's  University, 
1988;  MA,  The  Citadel,  1992;  PhD,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1997 

Howie,  David  S.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1980,  Clemson  University; 
PhD,  University  of  Arkansas,  1984 

Hoyt,  Greg  D.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Environmental  Horticulture 
BS,  Kent  State  University,  1972;  MS,  Ohio  State  University, 
1975;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1981 

Hsia,  Tain-Yen,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengineenng;  Adjunct 
Assistant  Pro/essor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1989,  MS, 
1991,  Massachusetts  Institute  ot  Technology;  MD,  Stanford 
University,  1996 

Hu,  Xiaobo,  Pro/essor,  Political  Science.  BA,  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Relation  (China),  1984;  LLM,  Beijing  University 
(China),  1986;  PhD,  Duke  University,  1994 

Huang,  Yong,  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS, 
Xidian  University  (China),  1993;  MS,  Zhejiang University 
(China),  1996;  MS,  University  of  Alabama,  1999;  MS,  2002, 
PhD,  2002.  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 

Hubbard,  Stephen  J.,  Visiting  Associate  Pro/essor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1985;  MS, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1986;  PhD,  Georgia  Institute  ot 
Technology,  1994 

Hubbard-Cole,  June  Lenore,  LectureT,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 
Hampton  University,  1976;  MEd,  John  Carroll  University, 
1990;  PhD,  Boston  College.  1997;  MS,  Harvard  University, 
1998 

Hubing,  Todd  H.,  Michelin  ChaiT  of  Vehicular  Electronics  and 
Pro/essor,  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering.  BSEE,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  1980;  MSEE,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, 1982;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1988 

Huddleston  ,  George  M.,  Ill,  Ad)unct  Assistant  Pro/essor, 
Environmental  Engineering  and  Earth  Sciences.  BS,  1989, 
MS,  1994,  Eastern  Kentucky  University;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  2001 

Huff,  Raymond  T.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Architecture. 
BArch,  Clemson  University,  1971;  ALA 

Hughes,  David  Wheeler,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BA,  1978,  MS,  1982,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 
Washington  State  University,  1988 

Hughes,  Thomas  A.,  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  South 
Carolina  State  Univetsity,  1975;  MS,  1978,  PhD,  1981, 
North  Carolina  State  University 

Hull,  Richard  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Environmental  Horticulture 
BS,  1957,  MS,  1959,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  PhD, 
University  of  California-Davis,  1964 

Hung,  Christina  Nguyen,  .Assistant  Pro/essor,  Art.  BFA,  Atlanta 
College  of  Art,  1997;  MFA,  Carnegie  Mellon  University, 
1997 

Hung,  Stephen  Think,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Mechanical  Engineer 
fr«.K,  University  of  Tennessee,  1983;  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1989, 
University  of  Illinois 


Hunt,  Patrick  G.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 

Diversity;  PhD, 

l  niversity  of  Florida,  1970 
Hupp,  Harold  D.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Viterirui 

Wilmingti  m  I  ollege,  1971 ,  MJ  ntut  Icy, 

1973;  PhD,  Virginia  lech,  1977 
Hurlhurt,  Timothy  Ray,  Lecturer,  fer/brmintj  Arts  BM,  Michi- 
ity,  2003 ;  MM,  Texas  State ' 

Marcos,  2008 
Hurley,  Joni K.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Langu  1976,  MA, 

1978,  PhD,  1992,  I  niversity  of  Pittsburgh 
Hurley,  Rupert  A.,  Lecturer,  Packaging  Science.  BS,  2006,  MS, 

2008,  Clemson  University 
Hurt,  N.  Jane,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Archiic  tun 

BArch,  Pennsylvania  State  I  niversity,  1970;  Ml 

Yale  University,  1972;  PhD,  Univetsity  of  Nottii 

(England),  1986 
Husson,  Scott  M.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Chemical  and  Biomolecular 

Engineering.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1993;  PhD, 

University  of  ( California,  1998 
Hwu,  Shiou-jyh,  Pro/essor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Fu  Jen  ( 

I    niversity  (China),  1978;  MS,  Western  Michigan  University, 

1979;  PhD,  Iowa  State  University,  1985 
Ickes,  Kalan  L.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BA,  Swarthmore 

I  ollege,  1992;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  University,  2001;  MBA, 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  2003 
Igo,  Larry  Brent,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 

Univetsity  of  South  Florida,  1995;  MA,  2001,  PhD,  2004, 

University  of  Nebraska- Lincoln 
Ingram,  Samuel  T.,  Department  Chair  and  Pro/essor,  Graphic 

Communications.  BA,  Appalachian  State  University,  1978; 

MInEd,  1982,  EdD,  1985,  Clemson  University 
Ingram-Smith,  Cheryl  Jean,  Lecturer,  Genetics  and  Biochemistry. 

BS,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1986;  PhD,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine,  1996 
Isenburg,  Jason  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering. 

BS,  Rose-Hulman  Institute  of  Technology,  2002;  PhD, 

Clemson  University,  2006 
Isengildina,  OlgaUrjevna,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Applied  Economics 

and  Statistics.  BA,  Tashkent  State  University  (Uzbekistan), 

1993;  MS,  1996,  PhD,  2000,  Mississippi  State  1  Irviversity 
Jackson,  D.  Michael,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 

Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Michigan  State  University,  1971;  MS, 

1975,  PhD,  1978,  Washington  State  University 
Jackson,  Debra  B.,  Assistant  to  the  President/Associate  Provost 

for  Institutional  Ef/ectiveness  and  Assessment;  Professor,  Public 

Health  Sciences.  BSN,  Medical  University  of  South  Carolina. 

1971;  MN,  Emory  University,  1975;  PhD,  Georgia  State 

University,  1983 
Jacobi,  Martin  J.,  Professor,  English.  BA,  Canisius  College,  1971 ; 

MA,  1979,  PhD,  1984,  University  of  Oregon    — 
Jacobs,  David  P.,  Pro/essor,  School  of  Computing.  BA,  DePauw 

University,  1971;  MA,  1972,  PhD,  1976,  University  of  Mis- 
souri; MS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1981 
Jacobus,  Rhea  Beth,  Lecturer,  Per/brmingArts.  BFA,  Pennsylvania 

State  University,  1979;  MM,  New  England  Conservatory  of 

Music,  1982;  DA,  Ball  State  University,  1990 
Jahn,  Judson  R-,  Senior  Lecturer,  School  of  Accountancy  and 

Finance.  BS,  Limestone  College,  1991;  MBA,  Clemson 

University,  1998;  JD,  Mercer  University,  1994 
James,  Joseph  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BS,  Wofford  College,  1968;  MD,  Wake  Fotest 

University,  1972 
James,  Kevin  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 

1991,  PhD,  1997,  University  of  Georgia 
Jayakaran,  Anand  David,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Biosystems  Engi- 
neering Belle  W  Baruch  Institute  of  Coastal  Ecology  and  Forest 

Science.  BE,  Bangalore  University  (India),  1997;  MS,  2002, 

PhD,  2006,  Ohio  State  Univetsity 
Jeffers,  Steven  Nye,  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plain 

BS,  1  niversity  off   tlifomia   Davis,  1976;  MS,  1980,  PhD, 

1985,  Cornell  University 
Jeffries,  James  Bradford,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  History.  BA, 

1989,  M  A.  1994, 1  niversity  of  Colorado;  CPhil,  I  tnivetsity 

of  California-Santa  Barbara,  1998 
Jenkins,  Eleanor  W.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 

BS,  Wofford  College,  1988;  MS,  Clemson  University.  1990; 

PhD.  North  i  m  .Inn  State  1  'niversity,  2000 


lenkuu,  Mnh.nl  Vndrew,  Adjunct  '■ 
and  Natural  I 

i.  1992;  I'ld  ».  Purdue '  i 

Jenkins.   I  hoiu.i-  (  Animal  and  VeteTin.. 

BS,  197  V  v  nnsytvanis  Si  ty;  PhD, 

Jennings,  Gregory  Donald,   '■    "  .and 

Natural  RtSOU 

1'hl  >,  I    ni\. 
Jensen,   Heidi  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Art    BFA.  I'm-. 

ol   Mn  r   iry  ot  North 

lerOV,   K\L-  James,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pto/csiot,  Bioengineenng. 

niversity  of  Illinois,  1988;  Ml1.  -  Illinois, 

Jerzmanowski,  Michal  Maria,  Associate  Professor,  Ectmm 
MA,  1  i  1  \,  2000,  PhD, 

2003,  Brown  University 

Jiang,  Xiuping,  Associate  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human 

Numtion  BS  >87,  Ocean  University  of  C 

(China);  PhD,  University  of  Maryland 
Johnson,  Alan  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. PSA  University,  1980;  PhD,  UmwrMtv 

of  Tennessee,  1988 
Johnson,  Arlene  E.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Nursing   BA, 
tica,  1983;  MA,  College 

Catherine,  1996;  PhD,  Capella  I  Iniversity,  2005 
Johnson,  Cassandra  Y.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry 

and  Natural  Resources.  BBA,  1987,  MA,  1995,  PhD,  2001, 

Uni\ 
Johnson,  Delayne  Y.,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 

BS,  University  of  Maryland-Baltimore  County,  1997;  MS, 

Towson University,  2003;  MA,  2005,  PhD,  2009,  University 

of  Delaware 
Johnson,  Kendra  Lynette,  Associate  Professor,  Performing  Arts. 

BA,  James  Madison  University,  1987;  MFA,  Lnr. 

Tennessee,  1994 
Johnson,  Pitsa  R.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Accountancy  and  Finance. 

BA,  Furman  University,  1967;  MTX,  Georgia  State  Univer- 
lg84;  CPA  (Georgia.  South  Carolina) 
Johnson,  Ronnie  J.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources.  BS, 

1968,  MS,  1973,  Ohio  State  Univetsiry-Columbus;  PhD. 

Cornell  University,  1979 
Johnson,  Terri  A.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 

Ball  State  University,  1974;  MS,  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, 1982;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1992 
Jollev,  Louwanda  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 

Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1992; 

MS,  2001,  PhD,  2005,  Clemson  University 
Jones,  Carol  D.,  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communications.  BS,  1988, 

MHRD,  1996,  Clemson  University 
Jones,  James  H.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Computing.  BS,  Clemson 

University,  1957 
Jones,  Karyn  O.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Communication  Studies.  BS, 

Georgia  Southern  University,  1992;  MA.  1994,  PhD,  2003, 

University  of  Georgia 
Jones,  Michael  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 

Sciences,  Pec  Dec  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  I '  • '. 

1991,  PhD,  1994,  North  Carolina  State  University 
Jones,  Roy  L,  Lecturer  Non-teaching,  Teacher  Education.  BA. 

University  of  Massachusens-Amherst,  1972;  MA.  Atlanta 

University.  1977;  EdD,  University  i,  1981 

Jones,  Walker  A.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 

Scienco  BA,  University  of  Mississippi,  197  VMS.  1976.  PhD. 

1979.  Clemson  University 
Jorgerusen,  Jo  Anne,  Lecturer,  Psychology.  BS,  Baylor 

MBA,  Southern  Methodist  University,  1980;  PhD. 

Clemson  University,  Z( 
Joseph,  Paul  F.,  Pro/essor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BA,  Franklin 
Marshall  Collet  .   PhD.  1987,  Lehigh 

University 
Joshee,  Nirmal,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Environmental  Hor- 

tiadtu  ■  imaun  University  (India). 

PhD.  North-Eastem  Hill  L  niversity  [India] 

Juang,  Charng-hsein,  Professor,  Cud  Engineering.  BS,    ! 
MS,  1976,  National  Cheng  Kung  University  (Taiwan);  PhD, 
Purdue  University,  1981;  PE 
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Faculty 


Julian,  Dinah  Gail,  Associate  Librarian,  University  Libraries.  BS, 
Tennessee  Technological  University,  1979;  MBA,  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University,  1980;  MS,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1989 

Kaas,  Roger  L,,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/essor,  Packaging  Science. 
BS,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1966;  DSc,  Washington 
University,  1971 

Kahrig,  Tammy  Sue,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Leadership,  Counselor 
Education,  Human  and  Organizational  Development.  BS,  1990, 
MEd,  1993,  PhD,  2005,  Ohio  University 

Kaisa,  Tafadzwa  R.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Syracuse 
Univetsity,  1986;  MS,  Frosthurg  State  University,  1989;  PhD, 
State  University  of  New  York,  1993 

Kaminski,  Rebecca  A.,  Lecturer,  TeacfieT  Education.  BS,  West 
Virginia  University,  1971;  MEd,  1974,  EdD,  1994,  University 
of  Pittsburgh 

Kang,  Hye  Jung,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS, 
1993,  MS,  1995,  Gyeongsang  National  University  (Korea); 
PhD,  University  of  Tennessee,  2005 

Kang,  Qian,  Research  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering.  MD, 
Beijing  Zhigong  School  of  Medicine  (China),  1979 

Kara,  Prakash,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengincenng.  BS, 
1990,  MS,  1993,  University  of  Cape  Town  (South  Africa); 
PhD,  University  of  Alabama-Birmingham,  1998 

Karakostas,  Tasos,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering. 
BEd,  University  of  Strathclyde  (Scotland),  1989;  MS,  Michi- 
gan State  University,  1992;  PhD,  Ohio  State  University, 
2001;  MPT,  Texas  Tech  University,  2003 

Karanfil,  Tanju,  Department  Chair  and  Professor.  Envi- 
ronmental Engineering  and  Earth  Sciences.  BS,  Istanbul 
Technical  University  (Turkey),  1988;  MS,  1991,  PhD,  1995, 
University  of  Michigan 

Karlen,  Douglas  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
197  i;  MS,  Michigan  State  University,  1975;  PhD,  Kansas 
State  University,  1978 

Katikaneni,  Lakshmi  D.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
MBBS,  Grant  Medical  College  (India),  1967;  DCH,  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  (India),  1969;  MD,  University 
of  Mumbai  (India),  1971 

Katsiyannis,  Antonis,  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
Hellenic  College-Holy  Cross  Greek  Orthodox  School  of 
Theology,  1983;  MEd,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University, 
1986;  EdD,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1989 

Katz,  Steven  B.,  Roy  Pearce  Pro/essor  of  Professional  Communica- 
tion, Communication  Studies.  BA,  Michigan  State  University, 
1977;  MA,  University  of  Rhode  Island,  1980;  PhD,  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute,  1988 

Kaye,  Nigel  Gregory,  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BEng, 
University  of  New  South  Wales  (Australia),  199};  PhD, 
University  of  Cambridge  (England),  1998 

Ke,  Pu-Chun,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BE,  Hua- 
zhong  University  of  Science  and  Technology  (China),  1989; 
MS,  1996,  PhD,  2000,  Victoria  University  (Australia) 

Kees,  Christopher  E.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  Millsaps  College,  1994;  MS,  1996,  PhD,  2001,  University 
of  North  Carolina 

Keinath,  Anthony  P.,  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences,  Coastal  Research  and  Education  Center.  BS,  Michigan 
State  University,  1982;  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1988,  Cornell 
University 

Kellam,  James  Franklin,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
1968,  MD,  1973,  University  of  Toronto  (Canada) 

Kelly,  John  W.,  Vice  President,  Public  Service  and  Agriculture; 
Professor,  Horticulture.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1977;  MS, 
1979,  PhD,  1982,  Ohio  State  University 

Kemper,  Karen  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Public  Health  Sciences.  BS, 
1983,  MS,  1986,  PhD,  1992,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Kennedy,  Frances  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  School  of  Accountancy 
and  Finance.  BA,  University  of  Saint  Thomas-Saint  Paul, 
1975;  MBA,  Ashland  University,  1996;  PhD,  University  of 
North  Texas,  2001;  CPA  (Texas,  inactive) 

Kennedy,  Marian  Siobhan,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering.  BS,  2002,  MS,  2003,  PhD,  2007,  Washing- 
ton State  University 

Kerivin,  Herve  Louis  Marie,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  General  University  Smdies  Degree,  1992,  Bachelor's 
Certificate,  1993,  University  of  Western  Brittany  (France); 
MS,  Joseph  Fourier  University  (France),  1994;  PhD,  Blaise 
Pascal  University  (France),  2000 


Kerrigan,  Julia  Louise,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils, 

and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Michigan,  1990;  MS, 

University  of  Georgia,   1993;  PhD,  Washington  State 

University,  2001 
Khalilian,  Ahmad,  Pro/essor,  Biosystems  Engineering,  Edisto  Re- 
search and  Education  Center.  BS,  University  of  Tehran  (Iran), 

1971;  MS,  University  of  California,  1977;  PhD,  Oklahoma 

State  University,  1980 
Khan,  Abdul  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Civil  Engineering.  BSc, 

NWFP  University  of  Engineeting  and  Technology  (Paki- 
stan), 1986;  MSc,  1989,  PhD,  1995,  University  of  Alberta 

(Canada) 
Khan,  Taufiquar  Rahman,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Mathematical 

Sciences.  AB,  Occidental  College,  1994;  MS,  1999,  PhD, 

2000,  University  of  Southern  California 
Kholodenko,  Arkady  L.,  Pro/essor,  Chemistry.  MS,  Kiev  State 

University  (Ukraine),   1976;  PhD,  University  of  Chicago, 

1982 
Kibler,  Lea,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Performing  Arts.  BM,  University 

of  Illinois,  1980;  MM,  Yale  University,  1983 
Kiessler,  Peter  C,  Pro/essor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  1977, 

MS,  1980,  PhD,  1983,  Virginia  Tech 
Kilbey,  S.  Michael,  II,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/essor,  Chemical  and 

Biomolecular  Engineering.  BS,  1990,  PhD,  1996,  University 

of  Minnesota 
Kilbourne,  William  Edward,  Pro/essor,  Marketing.  BBA,  1967, 

MBA,  1968,  PhD,  1973,  University  of  Houston 
Kilgo,  John  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BS,  Wofford  College,   1979;  MS,  University  of 

Florida,  1992;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1996 
Kilpatrick,  Eran  S-,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 

Natural  Resources.  BS,  University  of  South  Carolina-Aiken, 

1999;  MS,  2002,  PhD,  2006,  Clemson  University 
Kim,  Sung-O,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineer- 

ing.  BS,  Howon  University  (Korea),  1996;  MS,  1998,  PhD, 

2000,  Inha  University  (Korea) 
Kim,  Young  Teck,  Research  Assistant  Professor,  Packaging  Sci 

ence.  BS,  1997,  MA,  1999,  Korea  University  (Korea);  PhD, 

Clemson  University,  2005 
Kimbrough-Melton,  Robin  J.,  Research  Pro/essor,  Institute 

on  Family  and  Neighborhood  Life.  BS,  Southern  Methodist 

University,  1977;  JD,  University  of  Nebraska  College  of 

Law.  1983 
Kimmel,  DeeAnne  Moore,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BA, 

University  of  North  Carolina-Gteensboro,  1964;  MS,  Sim- 
mons College,  1968;  MA,  Middlebury  College,  2005 
Kimmel,  Robert  M.,  Department  Chair  and  Associate  Pro/essor, 

Packaging  Science.  BS,  1964,  MS,  1965,  MatE,  1967,  ScD, 

1968,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Kindy,  Mark  S.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengincenng.  BS,  University 

of  Massachusetts-Amherst,  1980;  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1987, 

Boston  University 
Kinerd,  Ardyce  E.,  LectuTeT,  Communication  Studies.  BA, 

Winthrop  University,  2003;  MAPC,  Clemson  University, 

2006 
King,  Bruce  Michael,  Department  Chair  and  Pro/essor,  Psychol 

ogy.  BA,  University  of  California-Los  Angeles,  1968;  PhD, 

University  of  Chicago,  1978 
King,  Donnie  R.,  Pro/essor,  Biosystems  Engineering,  Agricultural 

Education  Program.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1984,  Clemson  University; 

PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1990 
King,  Jeremy,  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BA, 

Boston  University,  1988;  MS,  1990,  PhD,  1993,  University 

of  Hawaii 
King,  Peter  D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BB,  University  of  Technology  (Australia),  1980; 

BA,  1991,  BA,  1992,  University  of  New  England  (Australia); 

PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1996 
Kingree,  Jeffrey  B.,  Pro/essor,  Public  Health  Sciences.  BA,  Van- 

derbilt  University,  1984;  MA,  Florida  Atlantic  University, 

1991;  PhD,  Georgia  State  University,  1993 
Kirby,  Christopher  M.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Economics.  BS, 

Clemson  University,  1985;  MBA,  1991,  PhD,  1994.  Duke 

University 
Kirk,  Kendall  R.,  Lecturer,  Biosystems  Engineenng.  BS,  2002, 

MS,  2004,  Clemson  University 
Kishimoto,  Toshiko,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Languages.  BA,  Rikkyo 

University  (Japan),  1967;  MEd,  University  of  Massachusetts, 

1976 


Kishimoto,  Yuji,  Pro/essor,  School  of  Architecture.  BArch,  Waseda 
University  Tokyo  (Japan),  1963;  MArch,  Harvard  University, 
1965;  MEd,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1976;  ALA 

Kisner,  Harrison  Mangum,  Lecturer,  Sociology.  BA,  Rhodes 
College,  1990;  MA,  Vanderbilt  University,  1993;  MSW, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1999 

Kitchens,  Christopher  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical  and 
Biomolecular  Engineering.  BS,  Appalachian  State  University, 
1999;  PhD,  Auburn  University,  2004 

Kjer,  Karl  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BA,  Concordia  College,  1982;  MS,  1989,  PhD, 
1992,  University  of  Minnesota 

Klaine,  Stephen  J.,  Interim  Director,  Clemson  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Toxicology;  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  University  of 
Cincinnati,  1979;  MS,  1981,  PhD,  1982,  Rice  University 

Klein,  Richard  E.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Management.  BA, 
1988,  MA,  1988,  Boston  University;  MS,  Mercer  University, 
1997;  PhD,  Georgia  State  University,  2002 

Klimley,  Abbott  P.,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  State  University  of  New  York-Stony  Brook,  1970;  MS, 
University  of  Miami,  1976;  PhD,  University  of  California- 
San  Diego,  1982 

Kline,  George  L.,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  History.  BA,  1947,  MA, 
1948,  PhD,  1950,  Columbia  University 

Klotz,  Leidy  E.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  Lafay- 
ette College,  2000;  MS,  University  of  Washington,  2005; 
PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  2008 

Kluepfel,  Daniel  A.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BA,  University  of  Missouri,  1978;  PhD, 
University  of  Florida,  1984 

Knap,  Halina  T.,  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences. 
BS,  1968,  MS,  1970,  PhD,  1974,  Academy  of  Agriculture 
(Poland) 

Knapp,  Daniel  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  Evansville,  1965;  PhD,  Indiana  University,  1969 

Knoeppel,  Robert  C,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Leadership,  Counselor 
Education,  Human  and  Organizational  Development.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  1988;  MEd,  1992,  PhD,  2001, 
University  of  Virginia 

Knowles,  Patricia  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Marketing.  BA,  Michi- 
gan State  University,  1976;  MA,  1980,  PhD,  1987,  Bowling 
Green  State  University 

Kohl,  Michael  F.,  Libranan,  University  Libranes,  and  Head  of 
Special  Collections.  BA,  1971,  MA,  1973,  MS,  1974,  MBA, 
1979,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Kole,  Chittaranjan,  Research  Associate  Pro/essor,  Genetics  and 
Biochemistry.  BSc,  1975,  MS,  1977,  PhD,  1983,  Bidhan 
Chandra  Agricultural  University  (India) 

Kolis,  Joseph  W.,  Pro/essor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1979;  PhD,  Northwestern  University,  1984 

Kornev,  Konstantin  German,  Associate  Professor,  Materials 
Science  and  Engineenng.  BS,  1983,  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1988, 
Kazan  State  University  (Russia) 

Kosinski,  Robert  J.,  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Seton  Hall 
University,  1972;  PhD,  Rutgers  University,  1977 

Kowalski,  Robin  Marie,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  Furman 
University,  1985;  MA,  Wake  Forest  University,  1987;  PhD, 
University  of  North  Carolina-Greensboro,  1990 

Krause,  Lois  B.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Environmental  Engineenng  and 
Earth  Sciences.  BS,  1980,  MAT,  1994,  Fairleigh  Dickinson 
L'niversity;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1996 

Krauss,  Kenneth  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  MS,  Louisiana  State  University,  1997;  BS, 
1994,  PhD,  2004,  University  of  Louisiana  at  Lafayette 

Kropp,  Jaclyn  D.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Applied  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics. BS,  2002,  MS,  2005,  PhD,  2008,  Cornell  University 

Krugler,  Charlotte  A.,  Lecturer  Non  teaching,  Livestock  and 
Poultry  Health/Animal  Health  Program;  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor.  Animal  and  Vetennary  Sciences.  BA,  Pennsylvania  State 
University,  1971;  DVM,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1985; 
MPH,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1994 

Kudera,  Alexander  P.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, 1991;  MFA,  Temple  University,  1998 

Kuehn,  Thomas  J.,  Department  Chair  and  Pro/essor,  History.  BA, 
Carleton  College,  1972;  MA,  1973,  PhD,  1977,  University 
of  Chicago 

Kulasekera,  Karunarathna  B.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  University  of  Sri  Jayarwar-denepus  (Sri  Lanka),  1979; 
MA,  L'niversity  of  New  Brunswick-St  John  (Canada),  1984; 
PhD,  University  of  Nebraska,  1988 
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Kunkel,  Mary  H.,  FY 

BS1  .1  niversity  of(  i  ntral  Vrkansas,  1975;  MS,  l976,PhD, 

1979,  I  imn-m  .•!  I.  nnessee 
Kurfess,   I  honias  KoI.iikI, 

Projessoi   Mo  BS,  1986,  MS,  1987,  MS, 

Phi  1, 1989.M8    ii  l>M  i  tts  Instituted  I     hi   il 
Kurt:,  Harry  P..  Jr.,  Assistant  Projessor,  I  ii  netii  sai 

BS,  Pennsylvani  i  s>  m   I  i  iity,  i"s4.  Phi  \  I  ni 

ol  Idaho,  1989 
Kurz,  Mary  Elizabeth,  \ssoi  Industrial  Engii 

BS,  1995,  MS,  1997,  PhD,  2001,  i  niversity  o(  \ri  ons 
Kwit,  Charles,   y/wncl  Assistant  Projasoi  ■  .i  Natural 

Resource!  l;s. '  niversity  of  Wisconsin,  1992;  PhD,  Louisiana 

State 1  Iniversity,  2000 

Laberge,  Martine,  I ' 

in :  DEI  . i  ollege  de  Jonquiere  (Canada),  1978;  MS,  Ecole 

Polytechnique  of  Montreal  (I  anada),  L985;BS,  L983,PhD, 

1988,  1  Iniversity  ol  Montn  al  (<    ir  ida) 
Laforge,  Mary  C,    Associate  Projessor,  Marketing    BS,   1965, 

MB  V,   1968,  S  imford  I  nivi  tsity;  PhD,  l  niversity  ol 

I  i  orgia,  1980 
Laforge,  Robert  L.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor,  Management. 

BS,  I  lemson  University,  1970;  MBA,  1971,  PhD,  1976, 

l  nivei  ity  of  Ge<  irgia 
Lambert,  Renee  S.,  I .  tuter,  School  o/Computin  :  BS,  Eastern 

Michigan  University,  1971 
Lamie,  Ronald  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Applied  Ecohon 

Statisria   BS,  1987,  MS,  [989,  Purdue  University;  PhD, 

i  llemson  I  Iniversity,  1996 
l.angan,  Eugene  M.,  Ill,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Bioengineer- 
Director,  Surgery,  Greenville  Hospital  System.  BS. 

1 982,  MS,  l°ss,  rni\rrsit\  of  Scranton;  MD,  Georgetown 

1  niversity  School  of  Medicine,  1987 
Lanham,  Janice  Garrison,  Lectuter,  School  of  Nursing.  RS,  1988. 

MS,  1994,  Clemson  University 
Lanham,  Joseph  D.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources  BA, 

1988,  MS,  1990,  PhD,  1997.  <  I  msor,  I  niversity 
Lapin,  Daniel  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Animal  and  Vet 

ennarv  Sciences,  BS,  Oregon  State  University,  1974;  DVM, 
Universm  ot  Mi--. h it i.  1983 

Lapin,  Eric,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Performing  Arts.  BM.  2004.  MM, 
200°.  I  niversity  of  South  Carolina 

Larsen,  Miguel  F.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS,  Uni- 
versity ol  Rochester,  1975;  MS,  1977,  PhD,  1979,  Cornell 
I  niversity 

Lasser,  William,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor,  Political  S 

BS,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  1^78;  MA,  1983, 
PhD,  1983,  Harvard  University 

Latour,  Robert  A.,  Jr.,  McQueen-Quattlebaum  Professor,  Bioen- 
gineering.  BS,  University  o(  Virginia,  1979;  MS,  1986,  PhD, 

1989.  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Laurence,  Peter  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  School  o/Archite,  r:,       I  IS 

University  ol  Southern  California,  1992;  MArch,  Harvard 

I  niversity,   1999;  MS,  2004,  PhD,  2009,  University  of 
■>  tvania 
Lauria,  Mickey,  Projessor,  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture 

BA,  l  niversity  ol  (  alifornia-l  os  Angeles,  1975;  MA,  1977, 

PhD,  1980,  I  in-.-  tsity  of  Mil  m 
Lavare,  Jennifer  M.,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  State 

I  niversity  ol  New  York   Fredonia,  1997;  MS,  Clemson 

University,  1999 
Law  ton  Rauh,  Amy  Louise,  Assistant  Professor,  Generics  ami 

Biochemistry.  BS,  University- of  Missouri,  1997;  PhD,  Norrh 

(  arolina  State  University,  200' 
Lavfield,  Kevin  D.,  .Associate  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 

1989,  MAg,  1994, 1  Iniversity  ol  Honda;  PhD,  Pennsylvania 

State  1  Iniversity, 
Layne,  Desmond  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Emironmental  Horticul- 
ture. BS,  I  niversity  ol  Guelph  (<  anada),  1986;  MS.  1989, 

PhD,  1992,  Michigan  State  1  niversity 
Layton,  Patricia  \.,  ssor,  Forestry  and 

il  Resources.  BS,  Clemson  I  niversity,  1976;  MS,  Iotas 

A&.M  University,  1978;  PhD,  I  niversity  ol  1  lorida,  1985 
Leap,  Terrs  1 ..  Pi ,  • Management  BS,  1970,  MPH,  1971, 

University  ol  North  Carolina;  PhD,  University 

1978 
Leblanc,  Janet  B.,  \s  BA,  1971,  MA,  1974, 

Michigan  Sr.ite  I  Iniversity 
Lee,  And\  Wu-Chung,  Proj 

BS,  1968,  MS,  1971,  National  Taiwan  I  niversity  I  laiwan); 

MS,  1973,  PhD,  1978,  Auburn  University 
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ii,  <  ,  ilumbia  '  nil   - 
Lee,  Geoffrey  Ryan,  I  BA,  Si    Bonavei 

I  niversity,  200  i;  M  V  I  lemson  I  Iniversity,  2008 
lee,  Hvcsuk  K.,  Associate  Projessoi   Mathematical  S 
■     i  i  nr I  6;  MS,  1995,  Phi 

Virginia  Tech 
Lee,  JeoungSoo,  R 

1986,  MS    1994    PhD    19  National  University 

(Koi 
Lee,  Kyu-Ho,  Adjunct  Bioengineering   SB 

1984,  SB,  1984,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol 

MD  PhD,  lohns  H  pitta   I  nr   i  i( 
I  eh  ni.  u  lur.  (urald  A.,  Asmh  i.u.  Projessor,  Physii  mouI  Astronomy. 

MS,  1988,  PhD,  I'1";  I  niversity  ol  Bonn  (Germany) 

Leininger,  John  M.,  Pro/essor,  Graphic  Communications.  BS, 

s.. ii.   i  ntversity  i  t  New  York,  1978;  Mini  I    1981,  EdD, 

1991,  C  lemson  I  Iniversity 
Leininger,  Nancy  W.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communications. 

BS,  State  University  ol  New  York,  1977;  MlnEJ,  Clemson 

I  Iniversity,  1981 
I  eising,  Mark  D.,  Projessor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS,  Uni- 
ol  Notre  Dame,  1982;  MS,  1985,  PhD,"  1987,  Rice 

Univei  iity 
LeMahieu,  Michael  L.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  English.  BA.  Mai 

quette  University,  1996;  MA,  1997,  PhD,  2005, University 

ol  Wisconsin 
Leonard,  Brenda,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Per/orming  Arts.  BA,  1991, 

MM,  1993,  Northern  Illinois  Univei  iity 
Leuck,  Candace  C,  Lecturer,  School  o/ Accountancy  and  Finance. 

BS,  University  of  South  Carolina-Upstate,  1982;  MPAcc, 

Clemson  University,  1988;  CPA  (North  Carolina,  South 

(  .irolina) 
Levin,  Andrew  R.,  Associate  ProjessoT,  Performing  Atis;  Director 

ot  Orchestral  Activities.  BA,  California  State  University, 

1980;  MM,  Rice  University,  1983;  DA,  Ball  State  Univer- 
sity, 1993 
Lew,  William  W.,  Pro/essor,  Art.  BA,  Central  Washington 

University,  1964;  Ml  V,  I  niversity  ol  Otegon,  196b;  I'M  ), 

Ohio  University,  1976 
Lewis,  Barbara  S.,  Visiting  Instructor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Radford 

University,  1973 
Levlek,  James  H.,  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1976, 

MS,  1979,  PhD,  1984,  University  ol  Illinois 
Li,  Gang,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  1993, 

MEng,  1996,  Tongji  University  (China)   M  W.  I  lalhousie 

I  niversity  ((  anada),  1999;  PhD,  I  niversirvTTf  Illinois, 

200' 
Liang,  Haiving,  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics  and  Biochemistry.  BS, 

1990,  MS,  1993,  Beijing  Forestry  University  (China);  PhD, 
nivi  tsity  ol  New  York  College  of  Environmental 

Science  and  Forestry,  2000 
Li-BIeuel,  Linda  L.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Performing  Arts.  BM, 

University  ol  Illinois,  1985;  MM,  1987,  DMA,  1998,  Uni- 

versity  i  I  i  lei  i  *i 
Lickfield,  Gary  C,  Pro/essor,  Materials  Science  and  Engineering. 

BS.  Utsihus  College,    1978;  PhD,  Clemson  Uni\er-ir\, 

1983 
Liebenberg,  Donald  H.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Pfrvsics  and  Astronomy. 
BS,  1954,  MS,  1956,  PhD,  1971 

Ligon,  Walter  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  1987,  MS,  1988.  PhD,  1992.  Georgia  In- 
stitute ol  Technology 

Lillv  ,  Claude  Clifford,  111,  Dean,  College  of  Business  and  Beruii 
ioral  Science;  Pro/essor,  Finance.  BBA,  1969,  Ml,  1970,  PhD, 
197  5,  ( ieorgia  St  uc  University 

Limber,  Susan  P.,  Associate  Director  and  Professor,  Family  and 
BA,  I  niversity  of  Virginia,  1985;  MLS. 
1990,  MA,  1990,  PhD,  1992,  University 
Lincoln 

Linder,  Sandra  Mammano,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Educa- 
tion. BFA,  Montcl.nr  State  University,  2001;  M Ed.  Georgian 
Court  University,  2005;  PhD,  Clemson  I  niversity 

Lindle,  Jane  C  Distinguished  Professor.  Leadership,  Counselor 
Education,  Human  and  Organi;anonal  Development.  BA.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.    197l 
University  ol  Wisconsin 
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I  i-k.i.  Rogei  W.,  Department  I  ucoon 
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I 
EdD,  I  in 
Liu,  Haibo,  Professor,  Environmental  Horticulture.  BS,  Beijing 
tryl  Iniversity  (l  I  Illinois, 

I"--  ,|  Rhode  Island,  I  ■ 

Lockabv,  Bruce  Graeme,  Adjunct  Proj  <md  Natural 

iversityj  PhD, 
Mi 
Loeb,  Susan  C,  Adjunct  Associate  Prof  ,md  Natural 

Resources;  Research  Ecologist,  U.S.  Forest  Service.  AB,  Stanford 
PhD,  1987,  University  of 
California- Davis 
London,  James  Brady,  Associate  Dean  /or  Research  and  Graduate 
College  of  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities   ! 
Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture.  BS,  1971, MA,  19 
versity  irolina;  Phi  I  ity,  1979 

Long,  Marc,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering   I  lation- 

aleSuperieun  Metiers  (France),  19c 

PhD,  1999,  Clemson  University 

Lopes-Yirella,  Maria  F.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  Ml ', 
1967,  PhD,  1990,  University  of  Lisbon  (Por: 

Lossie,  Cheryl  A.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies  BA,  Mercy- 
hurst  College,  1975;  MA,  Edinboro  Unfversil 
nia,  1992;  PhD,  Union  Institute  and  University,  2000 

Love,  Gordon  J.,  Asociate  Pro/essor,  Languages  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  (Canada),  1984;  LLB,  Queen  -  University 
(Canada),  1987;  MA,  1994.  PhD,  2000,  Yale  Unh 

Lowe,  Rose  M.,  Senior  Lecturer,  School  of  Computing.  BS,  Jack-on 
1  Iniversity,  1971;  MA,  University  in,  1974; 

MS,  Georgia  Institute  ol  Technology,  1983 

Lowe,  Terry  C,  Adjunct  Professor,  Matenals  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing  BS,  University  of  Califomia-Davis,  1978;  MS,  1979. 
PhD.  1983,  Stanford  University 

Lucas,  Richard  A.,  Lecturer,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management.  BS,  Old  Dominion  University,  19H2;  MBA, 
Virginia  Commonwealth  University,  1993 

Luer,  Carl  August,  Adjunct  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary 
Sciences.  AB,  Duke  University.  1970;  MA,  I  ins 
South  Florida,  1974;  PhD,  University        I  Medical 

Center,  1978 

Lund,  Robert  B.,  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
MS,  1988,  Auburn  University;  PhD.  Univei 
Carolina.  1993 

Luo,  Feng,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Computing.  BS,  Chengdu 
e  and  Technology  (China),  1992;  Ms. 
East  China  Unfveristy  ol  Science  and  Technology  (China), 
1997;  MS,  2001,  PhD,  2004,  University  ol  !   ■ 

Luo,  Hong,  Associate  Professor,  Genetics  and  Biochemistry.  BS, 
MS,  1986,  Sichuan  Agricultural  University  (China); 
MS,  1990,  PhD,   1  ilic  Universil 

(Belgium) 

Luo,  Jian,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Matenals  Science  and  Engineering. 

r-inghu.i  i. .  hMS,  1999.  PhD, 

2001.  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Luo,  Jun,  .Assistant  Professor.  Applied  Economics  and  Statist!, 
University  ol  Science  and  Technology  (Chit 

2004,  PhD,  2006,  Michigan  State  L  niversity 
Luo,  I'engju.  >  stant  Professor,  Bioln  MD. 

2003,  PhD. 
2006.  Clemson  University 

Luo.  Ye.   Assistant  Pro/essor,  Socioloo  38,  MS       991, 

I  Iniversity  «  hi.  •    PhD.  1999.  Tulane 

Univer-irv 
Lupo,  Donald  W.,    adjunct  Professor.  Materials  Science  and 
Engineering.  BS,  Davidson  College.   1978;  PhD.  Indiana 
University 
I  uzinov,  Igor  A.,  Projessor,  Materials  Science  an,!  Enc- 

PhD,  1990,  Lvw  Polytechnic  Institute  OJkraine) 
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Faculty 


Lynn,  Louis  B.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Environmental  Horticulture. 

BS,  1970,  MS,  1972,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  University 

of  Maryland,  1975 
Ma,  Lin,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  Tsinghua 

University  (China),  2000;  MS,  2001,  MS,  2002,  PhD,  2006, 

Stanford  University 
Maass,  Peter  Michael,  Adjunct  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 

Diploma,  University  of  Heidelberg  (Germany),  1985;  PhD, 

Technical  University  of  Betlin  (Germany),  1988 
Macauley,  Matthew,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 

BS,  Harvey  Mudd  College,  2003;  MA,  2005,  PhD,  2008, 

University  of  California-Santa  Barbara 
Mack,  Pamela  E.,  Associate  Professor,  History.  AB,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, 1977;  PhD,  University  ot  Pennsylvania,  1983 
MacMillan,  Hugh  Robert,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical 

Sciences.  AB,  Princeton  University,  1994;  PhD,  University 

of  Colorado,  2001 
Madison,  Alan  W.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Computing. 

BS,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1969;  PhD,  University 

of  Virginia,  1977 
Madray,  J.  Russell,  SenioT  Lecturer,  School  of  Accountancy  and 

Finance.  BS,  1986,  MPAcc,  1988,  Clemson  University;  CPA 

(North  Carolina,  South  Carolina),  CFM,  CIA,  CMA 
Maduike,  Emeka  Victor,  Visiting  Lecturer,  Electrical  and 

Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Norfolk  State  University,  1977; 

MEng,  Old  Dominion  University,  1979;  PhD,  University 

of  Strathclyde  (Scotland),  1988 
Maharaj,  Hiren,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BSc, 

1991,  BSc,  1992,  BSc,  1993,  PhD,  1996,  University  of  Natal 

(South  Africa);  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  2000 
Mai,  Joseph  H.,  Assistant  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  Northern 

Illinois  University,  1992;  MA,  Univetsity  of  Illinois,  1996; 

MPhil,  1999,  PhD,  2004,  Yale  University- 
Maker,  William  A.,  Department  ChaiT  and  Professor,  Philosophy 

and  Religion.  BA,  University  of  Massachusetts,  1971;  MA, 

1975,  PhD,  1978,  New  School  for  Social  Research 
Makram,  Elham  B.,  SCE&G  Distinguished  Professor,  Electrical 

and  Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Assiut  Univetsity  (Egypt),  1969; 

MS,  1978,  PhD,  1981,  Iowa  State  University 
Malloy,  Brian  A.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Computing.  BA, 

La  Salle  University,  1968;  MEd,  1975,  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1990, 

University  of  Pittsbutgh 
Manganelli,  Kimberly  Snyder,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA, 

1998,  MA,  2000,  Auburn  University;  MA,  2003,  PhD,  2006, 

Cornell  University 
Manson,  Joseph  Richard  V,  Lecturer,  Art.  BFA,  Clemson 

University,  1994;  MFA,  Alfred  University,  1996 
Marcotte,  William  R.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Genetics  and  Biochemistry. 

BS,  Virginia  Tech,  1980;  PhD,  University  of  Vitginia  Medi- 
cal School,  1987 
Marcus,  Richard  K.,  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Longwood  Col- 
lege, 1982;  PhD,  University  of  Virginia,  1986 
Marinescu,  Domnita  Catalina,  Associate  Professor,  Physics  and 

Astronomy.  BS,  1991,  MS,  1991,  University  of  Buchatest 

(Romania);  PhD,  Purdue  University,  1996 
Marion,  Russell  A.,  Professor,  Leadership,  Counselor  Educa- 
tion, Human  and  Organisational  Development.  BA,   1967, 

MAT,  1968,  MEd,  1976,  PhD,  1976,  University  of  North 

Carolina 
Marko,  Peter  Benjamin,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 

BSc,  University  of  Alberta  (Canada),  1991;  PhD,  University 

of  California- Davis,  1997 
Marks,  Richard  D.,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Planning  and  Landscape 

Architecture.  MS,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1995 
Marks,  Steven  G.,  Alumni  Professor,  History.  BA,  Miami  Univer- 
sity, 1980;  MA,  1981,  PhD,  1988,  Harvard  University 
Markwald,  Roger  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 

California  State  Polytechnic  University,  1965;  MS,  1968, 

PhD,  1969,  Colorado  State  University 
Marren,  David  George,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 

Natural  Resources;  Adjunct  Professor,  Environmental  Hornculture. 

BS,  University  of  Massachusetts-Amhetst,  1991;  JD,  New 

England  School  of  Law,  1996 
Marsh,  Christopher  P.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 

Natural  Resources.  BS,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1977; 

PhD,  Oregon  State  University,  1984 
Marshall,  Jeff  C,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 

University  of  Central  Oklahoma,  1991;  MS,  2002,  PhD, 

2004,  Indiana  University 


Marshall,  Michael  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1998,  MS,  2000,  Kansas  State  University; 
PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  2005 

Martin,  Anthony  Q.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  1980,  MS,  1983,  University  of  Mississippi; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  1989 

Martin,  James  J.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Computing.  BS, 
University  of  Illinois,  1983;  MS,  Arizona  State  University, 
1989;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1999 

Martin,  Michael  Kenf,  Lecturer  Non-teaching,  Livestock  and 
Poultry  Health/Animal  Health  ProgTam;  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BS,  University  of 
Illinois,  1980;  DVM,  University  of  Missouti,  1984;  MPH, 
Harvard  University,  1992 

Martin,  Michelle  H.,  Associate  Professor,  English.  BA,  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  1988;  MS,  Northern  Illinois  Univetsity, 
1991;  PhD,  Illinois  State  University,  1997 

Martin,  Samuel  B.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BA,  Hendrix  College,  1976;  MS,  University  of  Ar- 
kansas, 1978;  PhD,  North  Carolina  State  University,  1982 

Martin,  Steven  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
Randolph-Macon  College,  1980;  MD,  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  1984 

Martinez-Dawson,  Rose  M.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Applied  Economics 
and  Statistics.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1987,  MStat,  1990,  North 
Carolina  State  Univetsity 

Mason,  G.  Patrick,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Applied  Economics 
and  Statistics.  BA,  University  of  Denvet,  1973 

Mason,  Scott  J.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  1993,  MS,  1995,  University  of  Texas;  PhD,  Arizona 
State  University,  2000 

Mason,  Sulia  Abubakarr,  Lecturer,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
BA,  African  Bible  College  (Liberia),  1984;  MA,  Denver 
Seminary,  1998 

Mastroianni,  Dominic  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA, 

1998,  MA,  2001,  Georgetown  University;  PhD,  Emory 
University,  2008 

Mastrovita,  Mandy  L.,  Assistant  Librarian,  University  Libraries. 
BFA,  School  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts-Boston,  1992;  BA, 
Tufts  University,  1992;  MFA,  Univetsity  of  Georgia,  2001; 
MLIS,  University  of  Alabama,  2008 

Matheny,  William  Alfred,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor,  Military  Sci- 
ence; Major,  U.S.  Army.  BS,  Clemson  University,  2000 

Mathews,  Sarah  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  TeacheT  Education.  BEd, 
2000,  MEd,  2002,  University  of  Georgia;  PhD,  Indiana 
University,  2008 

Marie,  Vladimir,  Senior  Lecturer,  Political  Science.  BA,  1962,  JJD, 
1964,  University  of  Belgtade  (Serbia) 

Matthews,  Benjamin,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Scranton,  1971;  PhD,  Syra- 
cuse University,  1976 

Matthews,  Brent  D.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering. 
BA,  Miami  University,  1989;  MD,  Indiana  University  School 
of  Medicine,  1993 

Matthews,  Gretchen  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Oklahoma  State  University,  1995;  MS,  1997,  PhD, 

1999,  Louisiana  State  University 

Maurice,  Denzil  V.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences.  BS, 
Allahabad  University  (India),  1963;  MS,  Univetsity  of  Read- 
ing (England),  1966;  PhD,  University  of  Geotgia,  1978 

May,  Todd  G.,  Named  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA, 
Btown  Univetsity,  1978;  MA,  Duquesne  University,  1982; 
PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1989 

Mayo,  Rachel  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sciences.  BS, 
1991,  MA,  1993,  University  of  Arkansas;  PhD,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  1997 

Mayorga,  Maria  Esther,  Assistant  Professor,  Industrial  Engineering. 
BS,  George  Washington  Univetsity,  2000;  MS,  2002,  PhD, 
2006,  Univetsity  of  California 

Mays,  Timothy  W.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  University  of  Memphis,  1996;  MS,  1997,  PhD,  2000, 
Virginia  Tech 

McBride,  Mary  Ann  Frances,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 
Frostburg  State  University,  1975;  MEd,  Loyola  College- 
Maryland,  1978 

McCarty,  Lambert  B.,  Professor,  Environmental  Horticulture.  MS, 
North  Carolina  State  Univetsity,  1983;  BS,  1981,  PhD,  1986, 
Clemson  University 


McCreadie,  John  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology, 
Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Guelph  (Canada), 
1980;  MS,  1984,  PhD,  1991,  Memorial  University  of  New- 
foundland (Canada) 

McCubbin,  James  A.,  Professor,  Psychology.  MA,  Wake  For- 
est Univetsity,  1976;  BA,  1974,  PhD,  1980,  University  of 
Notth  Carolina 

McCubbin,  Marion  Elizabeth,  LectureT,  Planning  and  Landscape 
Architecture.  BFA,  1983,  BLA,  2002,  MLA,  2006,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University 

McDonald,  Todd  A.,  Assistant  Professor,  Art.  BFA,  University  of 
Texas,  1998;  MFA,  Arizona  State  Univetsity,  2001 

McDonell,  James  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Institute  on  Family 
and  Neighborhood  Life.  BA,  Methodist  College,  1971;  MSW, 
University  of  Notth  Carolina,  1978;  DSW,  Columbia 
University,  1987 

McFarland,  Lynn  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  Man- 
hattan College,  1995;  MA,  1998,  PhD,  2000,  Michigan 
State  Univetsity 

McGaha,  Julie  Marie,  LectureT,  Teacher  Education.  MA,  Eastern 
Kentucky  University,  1997;  BA,  1996,  PhD,  2009,  Clemson 
University 

McGee,  Philip  H.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Leadership,  Counselor  Educa- 
tion, Human  and  Organizational  Development.  BA,  Wofford 
College,  1971;  MEd,  University  of  Miami,  1973;  MS,  1979, 
EdD,  1978,  Indiana  Univetsity 

McGrath,  Brian  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BA,  Northwest- 
ern University,  1996;  MA,  Univetsity  of  Maine,  1998;  PhD, 
Emory  University,  2006 

McGregor,  John  D.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Computing.  BS, 
1970,  MA,  1971,  PhD,  1976,  Vanderbilt  University 

McGregor,  John  U.,  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human  Nutrition. 
BS,  Clemson  University,  1982;  MS,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, 1984;  PhD,  Mississippi  State  Univetsity,  1988 

McGuire,  Francis  A.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor,  Parks, 
Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management.  BA,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1973;  MS,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1975;  PhD, 
University  of  Illinois,  1979 

McKenna,  Ian  Jeffrey,  Assistant  Professor,  Military  Science; 
Captain,  U.S.  Army.  BS,  Central  Michigan  University,  1998 

McKnew,  Judith  Irene,  Visiting  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  1981,  MS,  1986,  PhD,  1994,  Clemson  University 

McKnew,  Mark  A.,  Professor,  Management.  BS,  1971,  MA,  1975, 
University  of  California;  PhD,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  1978 

McMahan,  Gary  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Applied  Econom- 
ics and  Statistics.  BA,  Wofford  College,  1968;  MPA,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  1981 

McMillan,  Jeffrey  J.,  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  and  Finance. 
BS,  1983,  MBA,  1984,  Louisiana  State  Univetsity;  PhD, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  1990 

McMillan,  Kerri  D.,  Senior  Lecturer,  School  of  Accountancy  and 
Finance.  BS,  Southeastern  Louisiana  Univetsity,  1981;  MBA, 
Univetsity  of  South  Carolina,  1988 

McMillan,  Patrick  D.,  Lecturer,  Youth  Learning  Institute.  BS, 
University  of  North  Carolina,  1996;  PhD,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, 2006 

McNair,  Jonda  Cecole,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 
BA,  1992,  MEd,  1994,  University  of  Florida;  PhD,  Ohio 
State  University,  2003 

McNealy,  Tamara  Lyn,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  University  of  North  Florida,  1992;  MS,  Middle  Tennes- 
see State  Univetsity,  1999;  PhD,  University  of  Heidelberg 
(Germany),  2002 

McNeice,  Gregory  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering;  Associ- 
ate Professor,  Reproductive  Endocrinology,  Greenville  Hospital 
System.  BASc,  University  of  Waterloo  (Canada),  1964;  PhD, 
University  of  London  (England),  1968 

McNeill,  Jason  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Northern 
Illinois  University,  1991;  PhD,  Univetsity  of  California, 
1999 

McNulty,  Peter  J.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS, 
Fordham  University,  1962;  PhD,  State  University  of  New 
York,  1965 

McNutt-Scott,  Tamara  L.,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Clarion  University,  1983;  MS,  Kent  State  Univetsity,  1985; 
PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  Univetsity,  1990 

Meador,  Michael  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Materials  Science  and 
Engineering.  BA,  Ithaca  College,  1978;  PhD,  Michigan  State 
University,  1983 
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Mcarcs,  Thomas  Steadman,  Assistant  Professor,  Miluum  S.i 

ence;  Captain,  L/.S  Aim,  BS,  Appalachian  State  I  niversity, 

2002 
Mears,  Michael  I.,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  I  ngi 

BS,  Virginia  rech,  1993;  Ms.  2001,  PhD,  2006,  Georgia 

Institutt  .'i  fiei  hm  ill  ig) 

Mcchaill,  Robcrl  I'.,   A.iiuii,  I  Pu. (essoi,  Hlocngliuvimi;    US,  I    in 

versity  ol  Utah,  1973;  PhD,  Boaton  University,  ls>77 
Mcdlock,  Jan  Patrick,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathi  maticaj  Sciences. 

BS,  1997.MS,  1999,  Georgia  Institute  oi  lechnologyi  Phi  >, 

i  niversit)  oi  Washington,  2004 
Mech.ui,  Nancy  K.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Nursing  BSN, 

Medical  I  Iniversit)  ol  South  (  arolina,  1978s  MSN,  1981, 

PhD,  1985,  1  niversity  ol  rexas 
Mefford,  Olin  I.,  IV,  Assistant  Professor,  Materials  Science  and 

Engineering  BS,  Clemson  1  niversity,  2003;  PhD,  Virginia 

rech,  2007 
Melloy,  Brian  J.,  Associati   Professor,  Industrial  Engineering, 

BSE,  1978,  MSIE,  1981,  PhD,  1986,  l  niversit)  ol  South 

Rorida 

Melton,  Gary  B.,  /  'no  nn  and  I'ml^vn,  family  and  Neighborhood 

l,k  BA,  University  of  Virginia,  1973;  MA,  L975,  PhD,  1978, 

Boston  I  niversit) 
Mendelson,  Joseph  H.,  HI,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Biological 

Sciences  BA,I  niversity  of  California  Santa  Barbara,  1986; 

MA,  University  ol  rexas  Arlington,  1991;  PhD,  Universit) 

ol  Kansas,  1997 
Mendes,  Michael  V\'.,  Adjure  t  Professor,  Bioehgineering.  BA,  1977, 

MD,  1983,  Universit)  ol  Virginia 
Mendonca,  Michael  R.,  Professor,  Aerospace  Studies;  Colonel, 

US.  Afar  fwa   BS,  I  nited  States  Ail  Force  Academy,  1983; 

MBA,  Campbell  University,  1991 
Meriwether,  John  W.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy  BS, 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1904;  PhD,  L'nivcr- 

sit)  "i  Maryland,  1970 
Merritt,  Paul  Steven,  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  BS,  1996, 

MS,  19^9,  Phi ),  2002,  C  ..lor.uk.  State  University 

Metiers,  Andrew  T,  Adjunct  .Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineering. 

BS,North(  arolina  State  University,  1994;  MS,  1996,  PhD, 
2000,  Universit)  oi  Colorado 
Meyer,  Bradley  S.,  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy,  BA,  Rice 

University,  1983;  PhD,  University  of  Chicago,  1989 
Meyer,  Kathleen  M.,  S.  nioi  Lecturer,  Public  Health  Sciences  BS, 

1977,  MS,  1982,  State  I  niversity  of  New  York-Cortland 
Mickelsen,  Patricia  Audrey,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  BA, 

I  niversit)  of  North  Carolina-Greensboro,  1969;  MS, 

Medical  College  ol  Virginia,  1975;  PhD,  Universit)  ol 

North  Carolina,  1981 

Mikhailova,  Elena,  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BA,  Russian  State  Pedagogical  University  (Russia), 
1992;  MS,  1995,  PhD,  1999,  C  omell  University 

Millar,  Heher  VV.,  Dtrectoi  and  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 
Indiana  University,  1975;  MEd,  University  of  Texas,  1985 

Miller,  Daniel  Patrick,  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  BA, 
Stanford  I  niversity,  2009;  MA,  2008,  PhD,  2009,  University 
ot  Minnesota 

Miller,  Janis  L.,  Associate  Professor,  Management.  BS,  1978,  MBA, 
1980,  PhD,  1990,  I  niseis, t)  of  Missouri 

Miller,  Karl  V.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  Pennsylvania  State  I  niversity,  1979;  MS,  Ohio 
State  University,  1981;  PhD,  I  niversit)  of  Georgia,  1985 

Miller,  Richard  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering 
BS,  1992,  MS,  1993,  PhD.  1995,  State  I  niversity  of  New 

York- Buffalo 
Miller,  Robert  J.,  Professor,  School  of  Architecture;  Director, 

Charleston  Center.  BA,  Clemson  University,  1976;  MArch, 

Rice  University,  1979 
Miller,  Shelley  Ann,  Assistant  Professor,  Environmental  Engineer 

ms;  and  Earth  Sciences    BS.  I  Vinson  University,  2000;  ME, 

Clarkson  University,  2001;  PhD.  Universit)  ot  Illinois, 

2006 
Milsom,  Ann  Sue,   Associati   Professor,  Leadership,  Counselor 

Education,  Human  and  (  hgani&itional  Development  BA,  1992, 

MEd,  1993,  DEd,  2001,  Pennsylvania  State  Universit) 
Minor,  V.  Christine  M.,  Senioi  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences  BS. 

Universit)  ol  South  (  arolina-Upstate,  1991;  MS.  Iowa 

State  L  niversity.  1997 
Mitchell,  Paula  I...  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
BA,  l  niversit)  ol  Pennsylvania.    197  }; 

PhD.  I  niversit)  ol  Iotas,  198C 


Mittelsiaedt,  John  I).,  sjsociat.  Pro/essor,  Marketing  BA, Saint 
i  Hal  '  ollege,  1986;  MTS,  Han  ltd  Universit  I  »89;  Phi  », 
I  nivi  i  sit)  ol  Iowa,  1995 

Mityakov,  Sergey  VTadimirovich,   sjsistan  norh 

...    MS,  Voront   1.  Stab   I  niversit)  (Russia),  2001;  MA, 
New  Economic  School  (Ru  ■  ia),  !002;  Phi  >,  '  nit 
i  hicago,  2008 

Mobley, F. Catherine,  \ssociad  P  BA,1  lemson 

I  niversity,  1984;  MS,  I  nivi  rait)  ol  Bath  (England),  1990; 

PhD.  i  I..-. .  it)  ol  Maryland,  1996 
Mocko,  Gregorys  Assistant  Pfojessor,  Mechanics  I  BS, 

I  niversity  of  (  onnecticut,  1999;  MS,  Oregon  Stan  I  nivei 

lity,  2001;  Phi  >,  ( ieorgia  Institute  ol  le<  hnology,  2006 
Moise,  Edwin  E.,  fVo/essor,  History   BA,  Harvard  I  tiivei  ity, 

19o7;  MA,  1972,  PhD.  1977,  I  niversit)  ol  Michigan 
Monaghan,  Ann,  Lecturer,  English    BA,  Wejlesle)  (  ..liege, 

1992;  MA,  l  niversit)  ol  (  hicago,  1993;  MA,  Nt 

University,  2005 

Montague,  Clay  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources  BS,  Universit)  oi  North  Carolina,  1973; 
MS,  Georgia  Institute  ol  rechnology,  1977,  PhD,  I  niversit) 
ot  Georgia,  1980 

Montes,  Heidi  J.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Northern  Illinois 

University,  1982;  MA,  Universit)  of  South  (  arolina,  2008 
Montilla,  Armando  Enrique,  .Assistant  Professor,  School  of 

Architecture.  BArch,  University  of  Montreal  ((  anada),  1993; 

MAnh,  Pratt  Institute,  1995;  MA,  Autonomous  I  niversit) 

of  Barcelona  (Spain),  2004 
Moore,  Kenneth  W.,  Ill,  Lecturer,  Performing  Arts.  BA,  I  andei 

University,  2001 

Moore,  Brandon  D.,  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics  and  Bio 
istTy.  BA,  Universit)  of  Colorado,  1977;  MS,  Arizona  Stao 
I  niversity,  1980;  PhD,  Washington  State  University,  1986 

Moore,  D.  Dewayne,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  North  Texas 
State  I  niversity,  1974;  MA,  1977.  PhD,  1979,  Michigan 
State  Universit) 

Moore,  Jesse  N.,  Associate  Professor,  Marketing.  BS,  Universit) 
of  Richmond,  1981;  MBA,  1991,  MEd,  1902,  Northern  Ari- 
zona University;  PhD,  University  of  South  Florida,  1997 

Moore,  Rachel  Anne,  Assistant  Professor,  History.  BA,  Princ- 
eton I  niversity,  1998;  MA,  2000,  PhD,  2006,  University 
of  California 

Moore,  Robert  Truett,  Lecturer,  Packaging  Science.  BA,  Georgia 
State  University,  1971 

Moran,  Amy  1  add,  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BA, 
Bates  College,  1990;  PhD,  University  of  Oregon,  1997 

Morgan,  Angela  G.,  Associate  Professor,  School  o/ Accountancy 
and  Finance  Bs,  (  lemson  University;  1993;  MBA,  1994, 
PhD,  1999,  University  of  Georgia 

Morris,  James  C,  Associate  Professor,  Genetics  and  Biochemistry. 
BS,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  1990;  MS,  1993,  PhD, 
1997,  Universit)  of  Georgia 

Morris,  Keith  L.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  English.  BA,  1992,  MA, 
1994,  University  of  Idaho;  MFA,  University  of  North 
Carolina-Greensboro,  1996 

Morris,  Meredith  Teilhet,  Lecturer,  Genetics  and  Biochemistry. 
PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  2000 

Morris,  Michael  A.,  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  1962;  MA,  Middlebury  College,  1961; 
MA,  1965,  PhD,  1971,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Morrissev,  Lee  J.,  Alumni  Pro/essor,  English.  AB,  Boston  I  ol- 
lege. 1986;  MA,  1988,  MA,  1990,  MPhil.  1992,  PhD.  1995. 
Columbia  Universit) 

Morrow,  Ernest  Elbert,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Military  Science; 
Major,  US.  Army.  BS,  University  ot  South  Carolina,  1974 

Morton,  Richard  Thomas,  Adjunct  Instructor,  Forestry  and  Natu- 
ral Resources.  BS,  1988.  MER,  1995,  Clemson  Universit) 

Moss,  William  F.,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor,  Mathematical 
Sciences  Bs,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol  rechnology,  19ts6; 
PhD,  Universit)  of  Delaware,  1974 

Motes,  Patricia  Stone,  Research  Prates,  hamils  and 

iborhood Life.  BA, South (  irolinaStati  I  niversity,  1976; 
PhD,  I  niversit)  of  South  (  arolina,  1986 

Mount,  Andrew  S.,  Research  Associate  Processor,  Biological 
Sciences  Bs.  I  niversit)  of  lampa,  1980;  MS,  (  ollege  of 
i  harleston,  1991;  PhD.  <  lemson  I  niversity,  1999 

Mow  rev,  Megan  E.,  Ass  isor,  School  o/  Accountancy 

and  Finance   BA.  1985,  ID.  1988,  PhD.  1998,  University 

of  low.i 


Moyiey,  Stephen  Michael,   Uslstant  Pro/fessor,  Ehvfnmmi 

,.  1999;  PhD, 
Stanford  I  nivei  ilty,  2005 
Mphuru,  Anthanaiiiu  V,  Admmt  Fro/t 
Soils,  and  Plat  Maket 

(Uganda),  19i 
PhD 

Mro;,  Ihonias  Alsui,  i  liege, 

1976;PhD 
Mueller,  John  D.,  to  Ruatrch and  Education  Center; 

or,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences  BS,  University 
ol  Missouri,  1978;  Ms.  1981,  PhD,  1983, 

lllm.  i 

Muldrow,  Ralph  C.|    Wjund  Lecturer,  Planning  and  Landscape 
tun   BA,  198  ■ 
199s,  March,  iws,  l  niversity  ol  Pennsylvania 

MutlSOn,   PrijciUa  G.,  Librarian,   University  Libraries    BA, 

Indiana  Universit)    1972    Ml 
i  arolina,  1988 

Murdoch,  Janice  VV.,  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  o/  Uiulergroduate 
Studii    I  nology.  BA,  1980,  MA,  198; 

1  niversity;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1985 

Murdoch,  Lawrence  C,  FVo/essor,  Em  inmmental  Engineering  and 

Earth  Sciences  BS,  Pennsyl  niversity,  1980;  MS, 

1987,  PhD,  1991,  University  of(  incinnati 
Murphy,  Keith  E.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Genetics  and 
Biochemistry.  BS,  Indiana  I  niuisiry,  1982;  MS 

i  incinnati,  1986;  PhD,  Louisiana  Stan  i  niversity,  1989 

Murray,  Peter  M.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Bioengineering  BA, 
West  Virginia  University,  1981;  MD,  West  Virginia  School 
ot  Medicine,  1985 

Murray-Guide,  Cynthia  L.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry 

and  Natural  K.  lexas  A&M  University,  1993;  MS, 

Universiry  ..t  I  Urn  ton  Clear  Like,  1997;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  2002 

Mutton,  Catherine  Sikkema,  Lecturer,  School  of '  Nursin, 
2005,  MS,  2007,  Clems.., 

Muth,  Eric  R.,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  Hartv.uk  College, 
1991;  MS,  1993,  PhD,  1997.  Pennsylvania  state  I  niversity 

Nagatomi,  Jiro,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  1994, 
PhD,  2002,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 

Naimou,  Angela  M.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  English.  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  2001;  MA,  2004,  PhD,  2009,  Cornell 
I  niversity 

Nakuma,  Constancio  K.,  Associate  Dean  for  Academic  Sen 
College  of  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities;  Pro/essor,  Languag- 
es BA,  University  of  ( Ihana (Ghana),  1982;  MA,  Universiry 
of  Paris  X  Nanterre  (France),  1984;  PhD.  I  niversity  of  the 

New  Sorb le  Paris,  III  (France),  1990;  MBA,  Si  • 

University  (Canada),  1991 

Nassar,  Hala  Eouad,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Planning  and  Landscape 

Architectun  BS,  1988.MS,  l993,PhD,  1998,  Am  Shams  Uni 
versify  (Egypt);  MAg,  Pennsylvania  State  L  niversity,  2000 

Neal,  Jerome  M.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership,  Coun 
selw  Education,  Human  and  Organisational  Development.  BS, 
Samford  University,  1965;  M  hern  Seminars, 

MS,  1968,  EdD.  1971.  Indiana  University 

Nelson,  Eric  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Res.:. 
BA,  Occidental  College,  1971;  MS.  1974.  PhD.  1978. 
State  Univei  iity 

Nelson,  Steven  Mark,  Assistant  Professor,  Sociology.  BA,  Univer- 
sity of  (  hicago,  1991;  JD,  Ohio  State  University,  1995;  MA 
2002,  PhD,  2007.  University  of  Arizona 

Nettles,  William  C,  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1955.  MS,  1959.  Clemson  Universiry; 
Phi '.  Rutgers  University,  1962 

Newby,    Meredith    llann.     Usistant  Pro/essor,   Physics  and 
Astronomy.  BS,  Virginia  Tech,  1996;  PhD,  Flori 
l  niversity,  2002 

Newton,  Jennifer  Has.  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA, 

illege,  1991;  Ms.  (  lemson  University,  1993 
Nghiem,  Nhuan  I'hu.  Ad/unct  Professor,  Biosystems  Engineenng. 

BS,  I9i  rersity  of  N. 

trah. i);  Phi '  1 1  ni-i .:  i  Si  in  I  niversity,  19 

Nichols,  Celina  Victoria,    Asustant  Libra'  :s  U- 

BA.  1  ehigh  L  niversity.  2000;  MSI.  L  niversity  of 
Michigan, 

Nielson.  Bryant  G.,    Vssistanl  Pro/essor,  Cm!  Engineenn. 
1998     MS  I    tah  State  Universiry;   PhD,  I 

Institute  of  Technology,  2005 
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Nocks,  Barry  C,  Professor,  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture. 

BS,  Cornell  University,  1969;  MRP,  1972,  PhD,  1978, 

University  of  North  Carolina;  A1CP 
Noel,  Stephen  K.,  Assistant  Professor,  Military  Science;  Captain, 

U.S.  Army.  BS,  Clemson  University,  2003 
Noneaker,  Daniel  L.,  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineer- 
ing. BS,  Auburn  University,  1977;  MS,  Emory  University, 

1979;  MS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1984;  PhD, 

University  of  Illinois,  1993 
Norfolk,  Christopher  W.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical 

and  Biomolecular  Engineering.  BS,  Clemson  University,  2000; 

MS,  2003,  PhD,  2005,  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Norman,  William  C,  Associate  Professor,  Paries,  Recreation,  and 

Tourism  Management.  MS,  Michigan  State  University,  1987; 

BS,  1980,  PhD,  1995,  University  of  Minnesota 
Norsworthy,  Jason  K.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Entomology, 

Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Louisiana  Tech  University,  1995; 

MS,  1997,  PhD,  2000,  University  of  Arkansas 
Nortcliff,  Stephen,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 

Sciences.  BA,  University  of  Bristol  (England),  1969;  PhD, 

University  of  East  Anglia  (England),  1974 
Northcutt,  Julie  Kathleen,  Professor,  Food  Science  and  Human 

Nutrition.  BS,  1987,  MS,  1989,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 

North  Carolina  State  University,  1994 
Norton,  Terry  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 

Natural  Resources.  BS,  New  Mexico  State  University,  1982; 

DVM,  Tufts  University,  1986 
Novak,  David  R„  Assistant  Professor,  Communication  Studies. 

BS,  1999,  MS,  2001.  Illinois  State  University;  PhD,  Ohio 

University,  2006 
Novick,  Beth  A.,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical 

Sciences.  BS,  Barnard  College,  1972;  MS,  University  of 

Colorado,  1984;  MS,  1987,  PhD,  1990,  Carnegie  Mellon 

University 
Nyczepir,  Andrew  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 

Plant  Sciences.  BSA,  University  of  Georgia,  1974;  MS,  1976, 

PhD,  1980,  Clemson  University 
Obeng,  Yaw  Samuel,  Adjunct  Professor,  Materials  Science  and 

Engineering.  BSc,  University  of  Science  and  Technology- 

Kumasi  (Ghana),  1982;  PhD,  University  of  Miami,  1988; 

MBA,  Rollins  College,  1996 
O'Callaghan,  Dealga  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BS,    1973,  PhD,    1977,  University  of  Dublin 
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State  University,  2005 
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Reba,  Marilyn,  Lecturer,  Matfu-muti,  a!  S,  Irveland 

Stat  i  MA,  1970.  PhD.  1973,1  nl 

Nom  Ms,  Purdue  I  niversity,  1996 

Rebholz,  LeO  (>.,  Asmtant  Professor,  Mathematical  Science!   BS, 

2000,  MA.  2002.  Duqucsne  University;  MA.  2003,  PhD. 
2006,  University  ol  Pittsburgh 

kecknor,  Christopher  I'..  Adjunct  Aiiiitant  Professor,  Bioengineer 

ing  BA,  I  mm. iii  i  Diversity,  1987; MD, Medj 
ol  South  I  irolina,  1991 

Recknor,  Julie  C,  Adjuiu  i  Aisnuint  Professor,  Bioengineenng  BS, 

Furman  University  Clemson  Universe  . 

PhD,  Medical  '  ni 
Reddy,  Krishna  N.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomolo©,  Soils,  and  Plant 
BSc,  ll'7  V  MSc,  1975,  Universiry  ol  Agricultural 

Sciences  (India);  Phi  >.  I  >hio  State  Uni 
Rcid  ,  William  J.,  Ill,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  I 

and  Computer  Engineenng.  BS.  1988,  MS,  1990,  PhD.  1997, 

Clemson  University 
Reighard,  Gregory  L.,  Professor,  Environmental  Horticulture 

BS,  IViins\k,iin.i  State  i  niversity,  1977;  MS,  Unn- 
Michigan,  1978;  PhD,  Michigan  State  Univetsiry,  1984 

Reinhold,  Timothy  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Civil  Engineenng.  BS, 
1973,  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1977,  Virginia  Tech;  PE 

Reinking,  David  Paul,  Eugene  T  Moore  Professor,  Teacher 
Education.  BA,  Concordia  Teachers  College,  1971,  MS, 
Winona  State  University,  1979;  PhD,  1  'niversity  ol  Min- 
nesota, 1983 

Rcttcvs,  Robert,  Lecturer,  English.  BS,  1997,  MA,  2003,  (  kin- 
son  University 

Rev,  Alejandro  D.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Chemical  and  Biomolecular 
Engineenng.  BChEng,  City  University  of  New  York-City  Col- 
lege, 1985;  PhD,  Universiry  of  California,  1988 

Rhodehamel,  E.  Jeffery,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Food  Sci- 
ence and  Human  Numtion.  BS,  1979,  MS,  1983,  PhD,  1996, 
Virginia  Tech 

Rhodes,  William  Dale,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Chemical 
and  Biomolecular  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Cincinnati, 
1981;  MS,  Idaho  State  University,  1990;  PhD,  University 
ol  Pittsburgh,  2001 

Riccomini,  Paul  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BA, 
1993,  MEd,  1996,  Edinboro  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  2001 

Rice,  Charles  D.,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  1980,  MS, 
1986,  Virginia  Commonwealth  Universiry;  PhD,  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  1989 

Richardson,  Kathleen  Ann,  Director  and  Professor,  School  of 
Matenals  Science  and  Engineenng.  BS,  1982,  MS.  1988,  PhD, 
1992,  Alfred  University 

Richardson,  M.  Elaine,  Director,  Academic  Success  Center;  Profes- 
sor.  Animal  and  Vetennary  Sciences.  BS,  Memphis  State  Univer- 
sity, 1970;  MS,  1976,  PhD,  1986,  Clemson  University 

Rieck,  James  R.,  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and  Statistics  BS, 
Salisbury  State  Universiry,  1974;  MS,  1978,  PhD,  1989, 
Clemson  University 

Rigas,  Nikolaos,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Biosystems  Engineer 
ing.  BS,  Universiry  of  Missouri-Rolla,  1984;  MS,  Kansas 
State  Universiry,  1988;  DSc,  Washington  University,  1991 

Riggs,  Laura,  Adjunct  Professor,  Animal  and  Vetennary  Sciences. 
BS,  Saint  Louis  University,  1996;  DVM.  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, 2001 

Rilev,  Melissa  B.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences. 
BS,  1976,  MS,  1979,  PhD,  1990.  Clemson  University 

Ring,  Gail  Lee  Decker,  Director  of  the  ePorxfoho  Program,  Under- 
graduate Studies.  PhD,  Uriiversir  2002 

Rios-Adams,  Minerva,  Visiting  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences 
BS,  University  of  Puerto  Rico-Humacao,  1978;  MS,  Virginia 
Tech,  1982 

Rivlin,  Elizabeth  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  AB,  Vassar 
College,  1992;  MA,  1997,  PhD,  2003.  University  oi 
Wisconsin 

Robbins,  Tina  L-,  Associate  Projessor,  Management  BS,  Clemson 
University,  1981;  MBA.  Winthror  University,  1986;  PhD. 
University  ol  South  Carolina,  1991 

Roberts,  Aaron  Patrick,  Adjunct  Assistant  Processor.  Biological 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Missouri,  1999;  MS,  2001,  PhD, 
2005,  Miami  Universiry 

Robinson,  Kenneth  L-,  Assistant  Projbsor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1984;  MPA,  Unit 
Texas.  1988;  PhD.  Cornell  College,  2001 

Robison,  Cathy  A..  Lecturer,  Languages  BA.  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity, 1980;  MA.  Southern  Illinois  Universiry.  1983;  MA, 
I  niversity  !^6 


Faculty 


Rock,  Edward  Joseph,  Assistant  Librarian,  University  Librar- 
ies. BA,  University  of  Miami,  1989;  MA,  University  of 

California-Santa  Barbara,  1998;  MS,  University  of  North 

Texas,  1998 
Rodgers,  John  H.,  Jr.,  Professor,  Forestry  anil  Natural  Resources. 

BS,  1972,  MS,  1974,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Virginia 

Tech,  1977 
Rodrigo,  Juan  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  1965,  MS, 

1968,  MD,  1968,  University  of  California-San  Francisco 
Rogers,  Angela  Marie,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1993,  MA,  2003, 

Clemson  University 
Rogers,  Richard  Curtis,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Generics  and 

Biochemistry.  BS,  Clemson  University,  1975;  MD,  Medical 

University  of  South  Carolina,  1980 
Rojas-de-Massei,  Monica  M.,  Associate  Professor,  Languages.  BA, 

National  University  of  Cordoba  (Argentina),  1989;  MA, 

1993,  PhD,  1999,  University  of  Iowa 
Roldan,  Miguel,  Adjunct  Professor,  School  of  Architecture.  BArch, 

Universitat  Politecnica  de  Catalunya  (Spain),  1988 
Romansky,  Beverly  Lusk,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA,  1972, 

MEd,  1974,  Clemson  University 
Rose,  Patrick  G.,  SenioT  Lecturer,  Graphic  Communications.  BA, 

Virginia  Tech,  1972;  MlnEd,  Clemson  University,  1990 
Rosenblith,  Suzanne  N.,  Associate  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 

BA,  Muhlenberg  College,  1991;  MS,  Minnesota  State 

University-Mankato,  1995;  PhD,  University  of  Wisconsin, 

2001 
Rosopa,  Patrick  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology.  BS,  Tulane 

University,  2000;  MS,  2003,  PhD,  2006,  University  of 

Central  Florida 
Ross,  Robert  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and 

Computer  Engineering.  BS,   1994,  PhD,  2000,  Clemson 

University 
Roth,  Aleda  Marie,  Burlington  Industries  Professor  of  Supply  Chain 

Management.  MSPH,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1970; 

BS,  1968,  PhD,  1986,  Ohio  State  University 
Roth,  Philip  L.,  Professor,  Management.  BA,  University  of 

Tennessee,  1981;  MA,  1985,  PhD,  1988,  University  of 

Houston 
Rudolph,  Krista  Barrier,  Lecturer,  Biological  Sciences.  MEd, 

Charleston  Southern  University,  1992;  BS,  1990,  PhD, 

2002,  Clemson  University- 
Russell,  Harlan  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 

Engineering.  BS,  1986,  MS,  1989,  PhD,  1993,  University 

of  Illinois 
Russell,  Kevin  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BS,  University  of  Idaho,  1991;  MS,  1996,  PhD, 

2000,  Clemson  University 
Russell,  Robert  Douglas,  Adjunct  Professor,  Planning  and  Land 

scape  Architecture.  BA,  Southern  Illinois  University,  1981; 

MFA,  1984,  PhD,  1988,  Princeton  University 
Ryan,  Joseph  Benedict,  Assistant  Professor,  Teacher  Education. 

BS,  University  of  Arizona,  1984;  MBA,  University  of  West 

Florida,  1992;  MEd,  Old  Dominion  University.  1995;  PhD, 

University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  2004 
Ryan,  Michael  F.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BSc,  University  College  -  Dublin  (Ireland), 

1963;  PhD,  University  of  London  -  Rothamsted  Station 

(England),  1967 
Sachs,  Barton  L.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BA,  Harvard 

University,  1973;  MD,  State  University  of  New  York-Upstate 

Medical  University,  1977;  MBA,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic- 
Institute,  1998 
Saltzman,  Matthew  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BA,  Cornell  University,  1977;  MS,  1982,  PhD,  1986, 

Carnegie  Mellon  University 
Sanders,  Felicia  J.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and 

Natural  Resources.  BS,  Duke  University,  1987;  MS,  Clemson 

University,  2000 
Sanders,  Steve  R,  Visiting  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering; 

Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Industrial  Engineering.  BS,  United 

States  Military  Academy,  1978;  MS,  Auburn  University, 

1987;  PhD,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  1989 
Sanderson,  Stephen  E.,  Lecturer,  Biosystems  Engineering, 

Agricultural  Education  State  Staff.  BS,  1996,  MAgEd,  2009, 

Clemson  University 
Sarasua,  Wayne  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 

University  of  California,  1984;  MS,  1989,  PhD,  1992, 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 


Satris,  Stephen  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
BA,  University  of  California-Los  Angeles,  1969;  MA, 
University  of  Hawaii,  1971;  PhD,  University  ot  Cambridge 
(England),  1984 

Satterfield,  James  W.,  Assistant  Professor,  Leadership,  Counselor 
Education,  Human  and  Organisational  Development.  BS,  1993, 
MA,  1995,  Norfolk  State  University;  EdD,  Eastern  Michigan 
University,  2002 

Sauer,  Raymond  D.,  Jr.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Econom- 
ics. BA,  1979,  MA,  1981,  University  of  New  Mexico;  PhD, 
University  of  Washington,  1985 

Saunders,  Richard  L.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor,  History.  BA,  Northwest- 
ern University,  1962;  MA,  1964,  PhD,  1971,  University 
of  Illinois 

Savedra,  Adam  R.,  Lecturer,  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 
Management.  BBA,  1999,  MBA,  2001,  New  Mexico  State 
University 

Savitzky,  Alan  H.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. BA,  University  of  Colorado,  1972;  MA,  1974,  PhD, 
1979,  University  of  Kansas 

Sawyer,  Amy  Lyn  Griffin,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Winthrop 
University,  1996;  MA,  University  of  Georgia,  1999 

Sawyer,  Calvin  B.,  Assistant  Professor,  Biosystems  Engineering.  BA, 
Wake  Forest  University,  1987;  MS,  Oregon  State  University, 
1995;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  2009 

Savior,  John  R.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BS,  State  University  of  New  York-Buffalo,  1986;  MS, 
University  of  Minnesota,  1989;  MPhil,  1993,  PhD,  1993, 
Yale  University 

Schalkoff,  Robert  J.,  Pro/essor,  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineer- 
ing. MEngr,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  1976;  BS,  1975, 
PhD,  1979,  University  of  Virginia 

Scharko,  Patricia  B.,  Professor,  Livestock  and  Poultry  Health/ 
Animal  Health  Program.  BS,  1980,  DVM,  1983,  University 
of  Georgia 

Scherzer,  Jakob,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Animal  and  Veterinary 
Sciences.  Mag.  med.  vet.,  1991,  Dt.  med.  vet.,  1992,  University 
of  Vienna  (Austria) 

Schiff,  Scott  D.,  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS,  University 
of  Cincinnati,  1982;  MS,  1984,  PhD,  1988,  University  of 
Illinois 

Schilf,  Suzanne  Rook,  Associate  Librarian,  University  Librar- 
ies. BA,  Clemson  Universiry,  1993;  MLS,  University  of 
Alabama,  1994 

Schlautman,  Mark  A.,  Associate  Professor,  Environmental  Engi- 
neering and  Earth  Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Nebraska,  1984; 
MS,  1987,  PhD,  1992,  California  Institute  of  Technology 

Schleifer,  Lydia  Lancaster  Folger,  Associate  Pro/essor,  School  of 
Accountancy  and  Finance.  BA,  Davidson  College,  1977;  PhD, 
University  of  Georgia,  1988 

Schmalz,  Dorothy  L.,  Assistant  Professor,  Parks,  Recreation,  and 
Tourism  Management.  BA,  College  of  Wooster,  1993;  MS, 
1999,  PhD,  2004,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Schmidt,  Johannes,  Associate  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Konstanz  (Germany),  1992;  MA,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  1995;  PhD,  University  of  Hamburg  (Ger- 
many), 1999 

Schmoll,  Martin  Johannes,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  1987,  BS,  1988,  MS,  1993,  University  of  Got- 
tingen  (Germany);  PhD,  Technical  University  of  Berlin 
(Germany),  2000 

Schnabel,  Guido,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences;  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Genetics  and  Biochemistry.  BA, 
1990,  MS,  1993,  Justus-Liebig  Universitat  (Germany);  PhD, 
Universitat  Hohenheim  (Germany),  1997 

Schneider,  Raymond  K.,  Associate  Professor,  Construction  Science 
and  Management.  BAeroEngr,  Polytechnic  Institute  of  New 
York,  1961;  MBA,  Long  Island  University- Purchase,  1969 

Schoellman,  Todd  K.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Economics.  BS,  Ohio 
State  University,  2002;  PhD,  Stanford  University,  2007 

Schoenfuss,  Heiko  L.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Biological 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Bayreuth  (Germany),  1991;  MS, 
1997,  PhD,  1997,  Louisiana  State  University 

Schoulties,  Calvin  L.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant  Sci- 
ences. BS,  1965,  PhD,  1971,  University  of  Kentucky 

Schroeder,  Paul  R.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Civil  Engineering. 
BS,  University  of  Illinois,  1974;  MS,  Vanderbilt  University, 
1977;  PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1977 


Schuster,  Guenter  A.,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  University  of  Dayton,  1971;  MS,  Eastern 
Kentucky  University,  1973;  PhD,  University  of  Tennes- 
see, 1977 

Schutte,  Harold  D.,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering. 
MD,  Loma  Linda  Universiry,  1984 

Schvaneveldt,  Stephen  Jon,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BA,  Oregon 
State  University,  1992;  MS,  1995,  PhD,  1996,  Cornell 
University 

Schwartz,  Charles  E.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Genetics  and  Biochemistry. 
BA,  Colgate  University,  1970;  MS,  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity,  1972;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  University,  1978 

Schwartz,  Karen  G.,  Adjunct  Instructor,  Food  Science  and  Hu- 
man Nutrition.  BS,  Western  Carolina  University,  1981;  MS, 
Winthrop  University,  1983 

Schweisinger,  Todd  Alan,  Lecturer,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS, 
University  of  California-Irvine,  1997;  MS,  2001,  PhD,  2007, 
Clemson  University 

Schweitzer,  Sara  H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  Universiry  ot  North  Carolina,  1985; 
MS,  Texas  Tech  University,  1988;  PhD,  Oklahoma  State 
University,  1994 

Scott,  David  A.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Leadership,  Counselor 
Education,  Human  and  Organizational  Development.  BA, 
University  ot  North  Carolina-Wilmington,  1991;  MS, 
Western  Carolina  Universiry,  1994;  PhD,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  2004 

Scott,  Kristin  L.  Damato,  Assistant  Professor,  Management. 
BS,  Villanova  University,  1994;  MHR,  Universiry  of  South 
Carolina,  1996;  PhD,  University  of  Kentucky,  2007 

Scott,  Mark  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  Wofford  College,  1987;  MS,  Virginia  Tech, 
1994;  PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  2001 

Scott,  Simon  W.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences. 
BSc,  Hatfield  Polytechnic  (England),  1971;  PhD,  University 
of  Wales  (Wales),  1974 

Scott,  Thomas  R.,  Professor,  College-  of  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and 
Life  Sciences.  BS,  1976,  MS,  1979,  Louisiana  State  University; 
PhD,  University  of  Georgia,  1983 

Sehorn,  Michael  Glen,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Genetics  and  Biochem- 
istry. BS,  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology, 
1995;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  University  Health  Sciences 
Center-Shreveport,  2002 

Seydim,  Atif  Can,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Animal  and  Vet- 
ennan  Sciences;  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Packaging  Science. 
BS,  1990,  MS,  1994,  Ankara  University  (Turkey);  MS,  1996, 
PhD,  2001,  Clemson  University 

Seydim,  Zepnep  Banu,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Animal  and 
Veterinary  Sciences.  BS,  1991,  MS,  1994,  Ankara  University 
(Turkey);  MS,  1996,  PhD,  2001,  Clemson  University 

Seymour,  Kerrie  Kathleen,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Performing 
Arts.  BA,  St.  Bonaventure  University,  1998;  MFA,  Brown 
University,  2001 

Shalaby,  Shalaby  W.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Bioengineering.  BSc,  Ain 
Shams  University  (Egypt),  1958;  MS,  1963,  PhD,  1966,  PhD, 
1967,  Universiry  of  Lowell 

Shapiro,  Martin,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BA,  City  University  of  New  York- Brooklyn  Col- 
lege, 1958;  MS,  Cornell  University,  1961;  PhD,  Univetsity 
of  California,  1966 

Shappell,  Scott  A.,  Professor,  Industrial  Engineering.  BS,  Wright 
State  University,  1983;  PhD,  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch-Galveston,  1990 

Sharitz,  Rebecca  R.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  Roanoke  College,  1966;  PhD,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  1970 

Sharp,  Julia  Lynn,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BS,  University  of  Evansville,  1998;  MS,  2001,  PhD, 
2007,  Montana  State  University-Bozeman 

Shaw,  Timothy  J.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Cali- 
fornia State  Polytechnic  University,  1981;  PhD,  University 
of  California-San  Diego,  1988 

Shelburne,  Victor  B.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources. 
BS,  1973,  MF,  1975,  Duke  University;  PhD,  Clemson 
University,  1988 

Shen,  Hai  Ying,  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  Tongji  University  (China),  2000;  MS,  2004, 
PhD,  2006,  Wayne  State  University 

Sherar,  James  R,  Adjunct  Instructor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. BS,  University  of  Kansas,  1972;  MF,  Oregon  State 
University,  1978 
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Sherrill,  Windsor  Westbrook,  Associate  Professor,  Publii  Health 
,   BS,  Wake  I wersity,  1987;  MHA.MBA. 

I  Intverait)  ol  Alabama  Birmingh  im,  1989;  Phi  I,  Branded 

University, 
Shick,  Laura  Jane,  Lecturer,  Math  BS,  1972, 

MS,  1981,  l  niversity  ol  I  Jelav 
Shier,  Douglas  EL,  Professor,  Mathematu.d  s,  fences  BA,  I 

I  Iniversity,  1968;  PhD,  London  School  of  1  conomica  and 

Political  Science  (England),  197 ) 
Shipc,  Emerson  R.,  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Ram  St  u  ru  a 

BS,  Univeraity  ol  rennessee,  1969;  MS,  Western  Kentucky 

i  wversiiy,  1970;  PhD,  Virginia  rech,  1978 
Shirley,  Melody  Fowler,  1  a  turn,  English.  BA,  2005,  MA,  2008, 

s  llemson  I  Iniversity 
Sikarskie,  James  G.,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Forestry  and 

Natural  Resources.  BS,  1974,  DMV,  1975,  MS,  1981,  Michigan 

State  I  Iniversity 
Silanco,  Robert  T.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  ArcKit, ,  tur,- 

BFA,  Temple  University,  1978;  BA,  197V  MArch,  1981, 

s llemson  University 
Sill,  Bernhard  Friedrich,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Archi- 
BArch,  1999,  MS.  1999,  University  ol  Stuttgart 

(<  lermany) 
Sill,  Lola  P.,  Librarian,  University  Libraries.  BS,  University  ol 

North  Carolina,  1967;  MS,  North  t  Carolina  State  I  Iniversity, 

1969;  MLS,  University  of  South  Carolina,  1988 

Silvers,  Stuart,  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Religion  BA,  1958, 
MA,  I960,  Michigan  State  I  Iniversity;  PhD,  I  Iniversity  of 
Pittsburgh,  1963 

Sttvestri,  Michael  S.,  .Assistant  Professor,  History,  BA,  Brown 

University,  1988;  MA,  1991,  MPhil,  1993,  PhD,  1998, 
Columbia  University 

Simioneseu,  Agneta,  Research  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering 

BS,  1981,  PhD,  2001, 1  Iniversity  of  Bucharest  (Romania) 
Simioneseu,  Dan  T.,  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineenng.  BS,  1981, 

PhD,  1999,  University  of  Bucharest  (Romania) 
Simmons,  Alvin  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 

Plant  Sciences.  BS,  EastCarolina  I  Iniversity,  1980;  MS,  1983, 

PhD,  1987.  University  of  Kentucky 
Simmons,  James  Bryan,  Associate  Professor,  Graphic  Commumca 

turns.  BS,  Western  Kentucky  University,  1986;  MS,  Murray 

State  College,  1988;  EDD,  University  of  Kentucky,  1994 
Simms,  Donna  M.,  SenioT  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences. 

BS,  Boh  Jones  University,  1990;  MS,  Clemson  University, 
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Simon,  Curtis  J.,  Professor,  Economics.  BA,  College  of  William 

anJ  Mary,  1981;  MA,  1983,  PhD,  1985,  State  University  ol 

New  York-Binghamton 
Simpson,  Roger  K.,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  1976,  MEd,  1977, 

Clemson  I  Iniversity 
Sinclair,  Robert  Raymond,  Associate  Professor,  Psychology.  BA, 

University  ol  Maine-Farmington,  1990;  MA,  1992,  PhD, 

1995,  Wayne  State  University 

Singh,  Rajendra,  D.  Houser  Banks  Pro/essor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BS,  Agra  University  (India),  1965; 
MS,  Chauhary  Charan  Singh  University  (India),  1968; 
MS.  Dalhousie  University  (Canada),  1974;  PhD,  McMaster 
University  (Canada),  1979 

Sinsvell,  Nicole  Alaine  Bannister,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor, 
Mathematical  Sciences.  BS,  College  of  Charleston,  1999; 
MS,  Clemson  University,  2001;  PhD,  University  of  Wash- 
ington, 2009 

Sitaraman,  Murali,  Pro/essor,  School  of  Computing.  BE,  University 
ol  Madias  (India).  1983;  ME,  Indian  Institute  or  Science 
(India),  1984;  PhD,  Ohio  State  University,  1990 

Skaar,  Eric  C  Associate  Professor,  Materials  Science  and  Engi- 
neering. BS,  Altrcd  I  niversity,  1970;  PhD,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  1975;  PE 

Skewes,  Peter  A.,  Professor,  Animal  and  Vetennary  Sciences.  BS, 
I  Iniversity  oi  Ness  Haven,  1979;  MS.  I  Iniversity  oi  Florida. 
1982;  PhD,  Virginia  Tech,  1985 

Skinner,  Martha  L-,  Assistant  Professor,  School  o/ Architecture  BA, 
University  ol  Florida.  m(*.  BArch,  Coopei  Union,  199S; 
March,  Uiuversitat  Politecnica  de  i  latalunya  (Spain),  2009 

Skipper,  Charles  O.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Civil  Engineering 

BSCE,  Tin-  (  irulcl.  1971;  MS,  University  of  South  ( iuolina, 
1972,  PhD, Clemson  University,  2004 
Skrod:ka-Bates,  Agniesrka,  Assistant  Professor.  English.  BA, 

1996,  MA.  1998, 1  Iniversity  oi  Warsaw  (Poland);  MA.  2004, 
PhD,  2007,  State  University  of  New  York-Stony  Brook 


Small,  Mark    V.,  Pro/  '  '..ighhorhood 

|D,  1989,  PhD,  199  I  i  I  Incoln 

Smart,  Patricia  I ..   v    ■  -  - 

1  I,  in-.  •!,  i  nivt  i   : 
I  nivei  us  "i  Soutl  1981    Phi '.  I  niv< 

otgia,  1994 
Smathers,  Diane G.,  /  tin 

197  \  Ms.  i".  I   :  ■  I  ■  i  ■■    of!    ntucky    Edl 

Smathers,  Webb  M.,  Jr.,  applied  Economics  ami  Sta 

asria  BA,  l  niveraity  ol  North  70;  BA,  1972. 

MS.  1975,  PhD,  1980,  I  niveraity  ol  Kentucky 

Smiley,   E.  Thomas,    Mjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

ResouTci  i  BS,  I  nivi  i  ity  ■      ■  i,  1977;  Ms  I 

State  I  nivei  lity,  1979;  PhD,  Michigan  Stai 

Smink,  Jay,  Director,  National  Dropout  Pretention  Center;  Professor, 
Leadership,  Counselor  Education,  Human  and  Organisational 

Dewloj»menLBS,MilletsvilleStati  I  ollege,  195 
EdD,  1966,  Pennsylvania  State  i  niw 
Smith,  Theodore  I.  J..  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and 

N'.irinal  h'cM.uv  ,  >   ISs,  i   .  .null  I    mu  i  mi\.  bioo,  Ms,  i 

College,  1968;  PhD,  University  oi  Miami,  I  I 

Smith,  Alton  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Biological  Science*    BS, 

Mississippi  (  ollegi .  1972;  MS,  I  i  I  rexas  State  1  niveraity, 
1977;  PhD,  Clemson  I  niversity,  2003 

Smith,  Christa  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  History.  BA,  1987,  MA, 

1990,  Marshall  University;  PhD,  University  ol  In 

2000 
Smith,  Daniel  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Languages  BA,  Boh  |ones 

1  niversity,  1979;  MEd,  Universit)  of  Georgia,  1985;  PhD. 

I  niveraity  oi  Texas,  2002 

Smith,  Deborah  A.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Education.  BS, 

Madison  College,  1977;  MS,  1985,  EdD,  1989,  University 

of  Tennessee 
Smith,  Dennis  W.,  Jr.,  Pro/essor,  Chemistry.  BS,  1988,  PhD, 

1992,  University  of  Florida 
Smith,  Eddie  R.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BA,  1979, 

MA,  1981,  Bob  |ones  1  niveraity 
Smith,  Kelly  C,  Asociate  Professor,  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

BA,  Georgia  State  I  Iniversity,  1986;  MS,  1991,  PhD,  1994, 

Duke  I  Iniversity 
Smith,  Kelly  Jordan,  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS,  1992,  MS, 

2000,  Clemson  University 
Smith,  Kerry  S.,  Associate  Professor,  Genetics  and  Biochemist!-. 

BS,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1986;  PhD.  I  Iniversity 

of  Pennsylvania,  1993 
Smith,  Melissa  Crawley,  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and 

Computer  Engineering.  BS,   1993,  MS,   1994.  Florid. i  State 

University;  PhD,  University  ot  rennessee,  2003 
Smith,  Rhett  C  Asistant  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  Universit) 

of  Toledo,  2000;  PhD,  Case  Western  Reserve  University, 

2005 
Smith,  Robert  W.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Political  Science.  BA, 

College  o(  sunt  Rose,  1980;  MPA,  1984,  PhD.  1998,  State 

University  of  New  York-Albany 
Smothcrman,  Mark  K.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  School  of  Computing. 

BS,  Middle  Tennessee  Stan  I  niveraity,  1977;  PhD,  Univei 

sity  of  North  ( Carolina,  1984 
Snyder,  Joyce  Marlene,  Research  Asistant  Pro/essor,  Institute 

on  Family  and  Neighborhood  Li/e.  BS,  1971,  MA,  1990,  PhD, 

1995,  University  oi  Nebraska-Lincoln 
Song,  Bo,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources.  Belle 

W.  Baruch  Institute  of  Coastal  Ecology  and  For, 

Liaoning  University  (China),  1985;  MS,(  hinese  Academy 

of  Mechanical  Sciences  «  hina),  1988;  PhD,  Michigan 

Technological  University,  1998 
Song,  Ying  Ching,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Bioengineenng. 

MD,  Xuxhou  Medical  I  ollege  (China).  1983;  PhD,  Uni- 

vetsity  ol  ( lambridge  (England),  1993 

Sosolik,  Chad  E.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Physics  and  Atronomy. 

BS,  Texas  A&M  1  niversity,  1995;  MS,  1998,  PhD,  2001, 
Cornell  I  Iniversity 
Southworth,  Stephanie,  Visiting  Lecnner,  Sociology.  BA,  2001, 
MA.  2004,  PhD.  2008,  I  niw  irolina- 

Charl 

Sparacc,  Salsatore  A..  Associate  Professor,  Biological  So. 
BS,  I  ornell  I  niversity,  1975;  PhD.  Universit) 
mine 
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S(,.irks.  i  lis.,  K.,  Associate  Pro/                    BA,  Btyn  M.iwr 

i  ollege,  1973;  MA,  1977,  PhD.  1978.  Indlai 

Spearman,  Melinda  |.,         tant  Pro/  ucation 

rrinlry  I  niw  nicy,  1997,  MA  I,  2006, 

Sped) .  Mark  J.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Pcr/omuii 
of  Bands  BM  "  ■    ■  MM,  Ball  State 

Sperry,  Stephen  L.,  Pro/essor,  Planning  and  Landscape 

Architecture    BIA, 

1970;  MIA,  Harvard  I  niversity,  1975 

Spcziali . Barbara Jn  \nodOtl  Dean  and  Progr,,-  immrr 

Programs  and  Outreach;  Pro/ 

c  New  York,  1974;  MS,  Uni 

Spinale,  Francis  G.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineenng. 

-4.  PhD.  1988, 
Ml ),  1994,  Medical  I  Iniversity  tolina 

Spin,  Timothy  P.,  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sciences.  BA.  1975, 
MA,  :  tatel  Inrvenlty;  Phi ),  I  nl 

i  alifomia,  1983 

Spiro,  Arthur  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Arthur  M    Spiro  Center 

for  Entrepreneurial  Studies   MS,  Massachusetts  Institute  ol 
1947 
Spitler,  Hugh  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Public  Health  Sciences.  BA, 

1972,  MA,  1974,  University  ol  South  I  lorida;  PhD,  1985, 

MI'll,  1996,  Emory  Unis 
Spivcy,  Michael  F.,  Wachovia  Professor,  School  of  Acountancy 

and  Finance.  BA,  North  t  arolina  State  Univeraity,  1973, 
East  (  arolina  I  Iniversity,  1978;  PhD,  University  of 

Tennessee,  1987 
Splawn,  Bryan  Garrick,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Chemical 

and  Biomolecular  Engineering.  BS.  Wotford  College,   1995; 

Ms,  1999,  PhD,  2002,  Purdue  I  Inrverair, 
Springer,  Thomas  M.,  Pro/essor,  School  of  Accountancy  and 

Finance.  BS,  Uni  fl  lorida,  1978;  MBA,  1986,  PhD. 

1988,  Univeraity  of  Gei 
Sridharan,  V.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Management  BE, 

M.ilur.ii-Kamaraj  University  (India),  1975;  PhD,  Univeraity 

of  Iowa,  1987 
Srimani,  Pradip  K.,  Professor,  School  of  Computing.  BS,  1970, 

BTech,  1973,  MTech,  1975,  PhD,  1978,  Univei 

Calcutta  (India) 
Stansell,  Elizabeth  Anderson,  Lecturer,  English.  BA.  IV 

rian  College,  2004;  MA.  (  lei  i  lity,  2006 

Stanton,  John  D.,  Ill,  Adjunct  Instructor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BS,  L  niveraity  ol  Maine,  1986;  MS.  North  Caro- 
lina State  I  niveraity,  1991 
Stanton,  William  A.,  Lecnner,  English.  BA,  1966,  MA,  1967, 

lereey  City  State  College 
Starkey,  Charles,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Philosophy  ami  Religion.  BA, 

Claremont  McKenna  College,  1987;  MA,  1995,  PhD,  2001, 
rsity  ■  t  Wisconsin 
Starr,  Alison  N.,  Research  Asistant  Professor,  Genetics  and 

Biochemistry.  BS,  Clemson  University,  2003;  PhD,  Texas 

A&M  University,  2007 
Staufeneger,  Warner  Benjamin,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Baldwin-Wallace  College,   1999;  MS,  Clemson 

University,  2001 
Stecker,  Pamela  M.,  Pro/essor,  Teacher  Education    BS,    i 

Mid.  1988,  Vanderbilt  University;  PhD,  Vanderbilt  I  m 

sersif. 

Stegall,  Dasid  L.,  Lecnner,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA,  1984, 
Ml  ibSc,  1984,  Univeraity  of  North  Carolina;  PhD,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  2001 

Stegelin.  Dolores  A.,  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BS,   I 

MS,  1970,  Kins, is  State  University;  PhD.  Univei 
Florida,  1 

Stephan,  Elizabeth  Anne,  Director,  General  Engineenng  Program; 
1  ccturer,  Engineenng  and  Science  Education    B1- 

PhD.  1999,  University  of  Akron 
Stephens,  Benjamin  R.,  Professor,  Psychology.  BS,  Uniwrsitv  of 
Georgia,  1979;  PhD,  University  of  Texas,  1985 

Sterling,  Patrick  D.,  Lecturer,  School  of  Computing    BS,  L rii- 

veraity  of  Louisiana  at  Lafayette,  1971;  MHRD.  Clemson 
I  niversity,  1997 

Stemhagen,  Melissa  M.,  Senior  Lecturer,  Cuil  Engineenn, 
I  Iniveraity  of  Wisconsin-Platteville,  2000;  MSE,  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  2005 


Faculty 


Stevenson,  David,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Performing  Arts.  BM,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina,  1984;  MM,  University  of  Southern 
Mississippi,  1986 

Stevenson,  Dennis  E.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Comput- 
ing. BA,  Eastern  Michigan  University,  1965;  MS,  Rutgers 
University,  1975;  PhD,  Clemson  University,  1983 

Stevenson,  Roger  E.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Genetics  and  Bio- 
chemistry. BS,  Furman  University,  1962;  MD,  Wake  Forest 
University  School  of  Medicine,  1966 

Stewart,  Joseph  Earl,  Jr.,  Professor,  Political  Science.  BA, 
University  of  Georgia,  1970;  MA,  Florida  State  University, 
1971;  PhD,  University  of  Houston,  1977 

Stewart,  Wayne  H.,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  Management.  BS/ 
BA,  1984,  MBA,  1988,  Western  Carolina  University;  PhD, 
University  of  North  Texas,  1995 

Still,  Hugh  R.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources.  BS,  University  of  Georgia,  1978;  MS,  Clemson 
University,  1980 

Stoddard,  Allison  K,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA,  1985, 
MS,  1990,  Clemson  University 

Stone,  Kenneth  C,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Btosystems 
Engineering.  BS,  1981,  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1987,  University 
of  Horida 

Stoneman,  Timothy,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor,  History.  BA, 
Duke  University,  1982;  MPhil,  Univetsity  of  Cambridge 
(England),  1985;  PhD,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology, 
2006 

Straka,  Thomas  J.,  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources.  BS, 
1972,  MS,  1973,  University  of  Wisconsin;  MBA,  University 
of  South  Carolina,  1978;  PhD  Vitginia  Tech,  1981 

Stringer,  William  C,  Associate  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BSA,  1968,  MS,  1972,  University  of  Georgia; 
PhD,  Virginia  Tech,  1979 

Stringfellow,  Paris  Farquhar,  Research  Assistant  Professor, 
Industrial  Engineering.  BS,  2003,  MS,  2005,  PhD,  2007, 
Clemson  University 

Stuart,  Steven  J.,  Associate  Professor,  Chemistry.  BS,  University 
of  Delaware,  1990;  MA,  1991,  MPhil,  1994,  PhD,  1995, 
Columbia  University 

Sturkie,  Douglas  K,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Sociology. 
BA,  Newberry  College,  1970;  MSW,  University  of  South 
Carolina,  1973;  PhD,  University  of  Southern  California, 
1979 

Summers,  Joshua  D.,  Associate  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering 
BSME,  1996,  MSME,  1998,  University  of  Missouri;  PhD, 
Arizona  State  University,  2004 

Sun,  Xiaoqian,  Assistant  Professor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BS, 
Nanjing  Normal  University  (China),  1987;  MS,  1993, 
DSci,  1999,  East  China  Normal  University  (China);  PhD, 
University  of  Missouri,  2006 

Sun,  Ya-ping,  Frank  Henry  Leslie  Professor  of  Materials/Organic 
Chemistry.  BS,  Zhengzhou  Institute  of  Technology  (China), 
1982;  MS,  Zhejiang  University  (China),  1985;  PhD,  Horida 
State  University,  1989 

Surver,  William  M.,  Alumni  Professor,  Biological  Sciences. 
BS,  St.  Francis  College,  1966;  PhD,  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  1974 

Swaja,  Richard,  Professor,  Bioengineenng  Alliance  of  S.C..  BS, 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  1967;  MS,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  1968;  PhD,  Carnegie  Mellon  University,  1973 

Swanson,  Elizabeth  O.,  Senior  Lecturer,  School  of  Nursing.  BS, 
Baylor  University,  1975;  MSN,  1990,  MPH,  1990,  Emory 
University 

Swayngham,  Thomas,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources.  BS,  1984,  MS,  1988,  Clemson  Uni- 
versity 

Switzer  ,  Fred  S.,  HI,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  University  of 
Texas,  1975;  MS,  Lamar  University,  1982;  PhD,  University 
of  Illinois,  1988 

Switzer,  Deborah  M.,  Professor,  Teacher  Education.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  1976;  MEd,  1987,  PhD,  1993,  University 
of  Illinois 

Swords,  Allen  N.,  Lecturer,  English.  BA,  1997,  MA,  2002, 

Clemson  University 
Szmurlo,  Karyna  M.,  Professor,  Languages.  BA,  1965,  MA, 

1967,  University  of  Warsaw  (Poland);  MA,  1977,  PhD,  1981, 

Rutgers  University 
Taaffe,  Kevin  M.,  Assistant  Professor,  Industrial  Engineering. 

BS,  1988,  MS,  1990,  University  of  Illinois;  PhD,  University 

of  Horida,  2004 


Taha,  Tarek  M.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and 
Computer  Engineering.  BA,  DePauw  University,  1994; 
BEE,  1996,  MS,  1998,  PhD,  2002,  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology 

Tamura,  Robert  F.,  Professor,  Economics.  BS,  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  1981;  MA,  1983,  PhD,  1988,  University 
of  Chicago 

Tang,  Tilan,  Assistant  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  and  Finance. 
BA,  2001,  BS,  2001,  Shanghai  JiaoTong  University  (China); 
MA,  Horida  State  University,  2004;  PhD,  Michigan  State 
University,  2009 

Tatlicioglu,  Enver,  Adjunct  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  Dokuz  Eyliiul  University  (Turkey),  1999; 
PhD,  Clemson  University,  2007 

Taydas,  Zeynep,  Assistant  Professor,  Poiincal  Science.  BA,  Middle 
East  Technical  University  (Turkey),  2000;  MA,  2002,  PhD, 
2006,  University  of  Missouri 

Taylor,  Dennis  F.,  Lecturer,  Chemistry.  BS,  King  College,  1981; 
PhD,  Virginia  Tech,  1987 

Taylor,  Dennis  S.,  Librarian,  University  Libraries.  BA,  Piedmont 
College,  1977;  MA,  University  of  Georgia,  1981;  MLS, 
Emory  University,  1986 

Taylor,  Mary  A.,  Professor,  Psychology.  BA,  Western  Kentucky 
University,  1983;  MS,  Virginia  Tech,  1985;  PhD,  University 
of  Akron,  1990 

Taylor,  Robert  L.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Mathematical 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  Tennessee,  1966;  MS,  1969,  PhD, 
1971,  Horida  State  University 

Taylor,  Summer  Smith,  Associate  Professor,  English.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina,  1993;  MA,  1995,  PhD,  2000, 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Taylor-Shockley,  Megan  Newbury,  Associate  Professor,  History. 
BA,  University  of  Richmond,  1993;  MA,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee, 1995;  PhD,  University  of  Arizona,  2000 

Teague,  Gypsey,  Assistant  Librarian,  University  Libraries.  BS, 
Plymouth  State  College,  1974;  MBA,  Oklahoma  City 
University,  1986;  MLArch,  1997,  MS,  2000,  MLIS,  2002, 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Teitloff,  Timothy  Charles,  Lecturer,  Mathematical  Sciences.  BA, 
1989,  MS,  1992,  PhD,  1994,  Clemson  University 

Temesvari,  Lesly,  Professor,  Biological  Sciences;  Adjunct  Assistant 
Professor,  Genetics  and  Biochemistry.  BS,  McGill  University 
(Canada),  1987;  PhD,  University  of  Windsor  (Canada), 
1993 

Templeton,  Scott  R.,  Associate  Professor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics.  BA,  1983,  MS,  1987,  University  of  California- 
Santa  Cruz;  PhD,  University  of  California,  1994 

Terry,  William  Church,  Lecturer,  History.  BA,  Xavier  University, 
1999;  MA,  Miami  University,  2004;  PhD,  University  of 
South  Carolina,  2009 

Tesche,  Frederick  M.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  BS,  1965,  PhD,  1971,  University  of  California 

Testik,  Firat  Yener,  Assistant  Professor,  Civil  Engineering.  BS, 
Middle  East  Technical  University  (Turkey),  1999;  MS, 
University  of  Minnesota,  2000;  PhD,  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity, 2003 

Tewari,  Sumanta,  Assistant  Professor,  Physics  and  Astronomy. 
MSc,  Indian  Institute  of  Technology  (India),  1997;  PhD, 
University  of  California-Los  Angeles,  2003 

Tharayil.  Nishanth,  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and 
Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Kerala  Agricultural  University  Trichur 
(India),  1999;  MSc,  Govind  Ballabh  Pant  University  of  Ag 
and  Tec  (India),  2002;  PhD,  University  of  Massachusetts- 
Amherst,  2007 

Thatcher,  Jason  B.,  Associate  Professor,  Management.  BA,  1994, 
BA,  1999,  University  of  Utah;  MPA,  1999,  PhD,  2002, 
Horida  State  University 

The,  Lih-sin,  Lecturer,  Physics  and  Astronomy.  BS,  1980,  DrS, 
1981,  University  of  Indonesia  (Indonesia);  MS,  1985,  PhD, 
1989,  University  of  Arizona 

Thibodeaux,  Devron  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Mathematical  Sci- 
ences. BS,  Loyola  University,  1961;  PhD,  Louisiana  State 
University,  1967 

Thies,  Judy  A.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  1972,  MS,  1982,  PhD,  1988,  University  of 
Minnesota 

Thies,  Mark  C,  Professor,  Chemical  and  Biomolecular  Engineer- 
ing. BChE,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology,  1977;  PhD, 
Univetsity  of  Delaware,  1985;  PE 


Thomas,  Charles  J.,  Assistant  Professor,  Economics.  BA,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  1991;  MA,  1995,  PhD,  1996,  Princeton 
Univetsity 

Thomas,  Rhondda  Robinson,  Assistant  Professor,  English.  BS, 
1982,  MS,  1988,  University  of  Georgia;  MA,  University 
of  New  Hampshire,  2000;  PhD,  University  of  Maryland, 
2007 

Thomas,  Ronald  L.,  Professor,  Packaging  Science.  BS,  Gardner- 
Webb  University,  1973;  MS,  1975,  PhD,  1980,  Clemson 
University 

Thomason,  Deborah  J.,  Professor,  Family  Outreach.  BS,  1977, 
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Tourism  Management.  BS,  1970,  MA,  1979,  State  University  of 

New  York-Brockportj  PhD,  Texas  AckM  University,  1986 
Wiecek,  Margaret  Maria,  Pro/essor.  Mathematical  Sciences.  MS, 

1979,  PhD,   1984,  University  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy 

(Poland) 
Wiegmann,  Douglas  Alan,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Indus 

trial  Engineering.  BS,  University  of  Wisconsin-La  Crosse, 

1988;  MS,  1990,  PhD,  1992,  Texas  Christian  University; 

MS,  Mayo  Clinical  College  of  Medicine-Mayo  Graduate 

School,  2007 
Wiggers,  Ernie  P.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1979,  Clemson  University;  PhD, 

Texas  Tech  University,  1983 
Wigley,  T.  Bently  Jr.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BS,  1975,  MS,  1977,  PhD,  1981,  Mississippi  State 

University 
Wilde,  Susan  B.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources.  BS,  University  of  Illinois,  1983;  MS,  1989,  PhD, 

1998,  University  of  Georgia 
Wiley,  Jonathan  A.,  Assistant  Professm,  School  of  Accountancy  and 

Finance.  BBA,  University  of  Georgia,  2002;  PhD,  University 

of  Alabama,  2006 
Willey,  Rich,  Adjunct  Lecturer,  Per/orming  Arts.  BME,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Florida,  1999;  MM,  Manhattan  School  of 

Music,  2001 
Williams,  Calvin  L.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Mathematical  Sciences. 

BS,  College  of  Charleston,  1981;  PhD,  Medical  University 

of  South  Carolina,  1987 
Williams,  Dwight  C,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Entomology 

Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1977,  MS,  1979,  University  of 

Arkansas;  PhD,  Louisiana  State  University,  1984 
Williams,  E.  Leslie  Jr.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Languages.  BA,  1988, 

MA,  1990,  Florida  State  University;  PhD,  University  of 

Pittsburgh,  1997 
Williams,  Joel  Edward,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Public  Health  Sci 

ences.  BS,  Lander  University,  1996;  MPH,  2001,  PhD,  2004, 

University  of  South  Carolina 


Williams,  Sean  D.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  English.  BA,  L'niversity 
of  Utah,  1992;  MA,  University  of  Arizona,  199h;  PhD, 
University  of  Washington,  1999 

Williams,  Timothy  H.,  Adjunct  Associate  Pro/essor,  Bioengineer- 
ing.  BS,  Erskine  College,  1989;  MD,  Medical  L'niversity  of 
South  Carolina,  1992 

Willis,  David  Brian,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Applied  Economics  and 
Statistics  BS,  Rocky  Mountain  College,  1976;  MA,  1987, 
PhD,  1993,  Washington  State  University 

Willoughbv,  Deborah'  F.,  Professor,  School  of  Nursing.  BS, 
1976,  MS,  1986,  Clemson  University;  PhD,  Georgia  State 
University,  1995 

Wills,  William,  Adjunct  .Assistant  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  Fresno  State  College,  1959;  MS, 
Pennsylvania  State  I  mversiry,  1965 

Wilmott,  Robert  D.,  Assistant  Librarian,  University  Libraries 
BCJ,  1992,  BA,  1992,  New  Mexico  State  University;  MLIS, 
University  of  South  Carolina,  2002 

Wilson,  Anastasia  Bridner,  Visiting  Lecturer,  Mathematical 
Sciences  BS,  North  Greenville  University,  2007,  MS,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  2009 

Wilson,  Ashley  Lawren  Robbins,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Planning 
and  Landscape  Architecture.  BS,  I  'mversiry  of  Virginia,  1991 ; 
MARCH,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  1997 

Wilson,  Paul  Wayne,  Pro/essor,  Economics  BA,  Rice  University, 
1980;  AM,  1982,  PhD,  1986,  Brown  University 

Winslow-Bowe,  Sarah  Evelyn,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Sociology.  BA, 
2000,  BA,  2000,  Skidmore  ( Allege;  MA,  2002.  PhD,  2006, 
University  ot  Pennsylvania 

Winters,  Alan  J.,  Pro/essor,  School  of  Accountancy  and  Finance.  BS, 
1966,  MBA,  1970,  University  of  I  ouisiana  at  Monroe;  PhD, 
Texas  Tech  University,  1974;  ( 'PA  (Louisiana,  inactive) 

Wintz,  Joseph  A.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Construction  Science 
and  Management.  BS,  University  of  Virginia,  1970;  MS, 
George  Washington  University,  1974;  JD,  George  Mason 
University,  1998 

Witter,  David  Emmett,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Materials  Science 
and  Engineering.  BS,  1966,  MS,  1968,  North  Carolina  State 
University 

Wolf,  Jack  G.,  Associate  Professor,  School  of  Accountancy  and 
Finance.  BA,  I  Iniversit)  of  Virginia,  1991;  MBA,  Wake  Forest 
University,  1993;  PhD,  University  of  Utah,  2000 

Wolfe,  Dylan  Patrick,  Assistant  Professor,  (Communication  Studies. 
BS,  2001,  MS,  2003,  State  University  of  New  York;  PhD, 
University  of  Georgia,  2006 

Wolfe,  Kourtney  Ann,  Lecturer.  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA, 
Elon  College,  1998;  MA,  Syracuse  University,  2002 

Wolff,  Robert  J.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professm,  Entomology,  Soils, 
and  Plant  Sciences.  BA,  Hope  I  College,  1974;  MA,  Western 
Michigan  University,  1976;  PhD,  University  of  Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee,  1985 

Wood,  Daniel  H.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Economics.  BA,  Swarrh- 
more  College,  2000;  PhD,  Harvard  University,  2008 

Wood,  Emily  Katherine,  Lecturer,  History  BA,  Carleton  Col- 
lege, 2002;  PhD,  Harvard  University,  2009 

Wood,  Jacob  S.,  Lecturer,  Communication  Studies.  BA,  2002, 
MA,  2005,  Bob  Jones  University 

Woodard,  Damon  L.,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  School  of  Computing.  BS, 
Tulane  University,  1997;  ME,  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
1999;  PhD,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  2004 

Woodard,  James  D.,  Strom  Thurmond  Chair  o/ Government  and 
Pro/essor,  Political  Science.  BS,  Abilene  Christian  University, 
1970;  MA,  American  University,  1973;  PhD,  Vanderhilt 
University,  1978 

Woodward-Detrich,  Denise  C,  Director,  Rudolph  E.  Lee  Gallery; 
Lecturer,  Art.  BFA,  Wichita  State  University,  1990;  MFA, 
Alfred  University,  1992 

Woolbright,  Nona  L.,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Graphic  Communica 
tions.  BA,  California  State  University-Chico,  1983;  MS, 
Central  Missouri  State  University,  1986;  EdD,  Clemson 
University,  1995 

Worzala,  Elaine  M.,  Pro/essor,  Planning  and  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. BBA,  1984,  MS,  1985,  PhD,  1992,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

Wrangle,  Anderson,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Art.  BA,  L'niversity  of 
The  South.  1992;  MFA,  University  of  Houston,  2001 

Wright,  Brett  A.,  Department  Chair  and  Professor,  Parks,  Recre- 
ation, and  Tourism  Management.  BA,  1975,  MA,  1976,  More- 
head  State  University;  PhD,  Texas  A&M  Llniversity,  1985 

Wright,  Julia  S.,  Lecturer,  Teacher  Education.  BA,  1975,  MA, 
1976,  Morehead  State  University 


Wueste,  Daniel  E.,  Director,  Rutland  Center /or  Ethics;  Associate 
Pro/essor,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  BA,  1976,  MA,  1979,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  PhD,  Washington  University,  1985 

Wyffels,  Jennifer  T.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Animal  and 
Veterinary  Sciences.  BS,  Bradley  L'niversity,  1991;  PhD, 
Clemson  Llniversity,  2001 

Wvneken,  Jeanette,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Biological 
Sciences.  BA,  Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  1978;  PhD, 
University  of  Illinois,  1988 

Xu,  Xiao-hang,  Pro/essor,  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 
BS,  Tsinghua  University  (China),  1968;  PhD,  University 
of  Mississippi,  1985 

Xuan,  Xiangchun,  Assistant  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering. 
BEng,  L'niversity  of  Science  and  Technology  (China),  1995; 
DEng,  Chinese  Academy  of  Sciences  ((China),  2000;  PhD, 
University  of  Toronto  (Canada),  2006 

Xue,  Hui,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Mathematical  Sciences.  MA,  East 
China  Normal  University  (China),  1995;  MA,  1998,  PhD 
PhD,  2002,  Columbia  I  'nivcrsirv 

Yadav,  Anand  K.,  Adjunct  Professor,  Environmental  Horticulture. 
BSc,  1965,  MSc,  1967,povind  Ballabh  Pant  University  of  Ag 
and  Tec  (India);  PhD,  University  of  Illinois,  1972 

Yao,  Hai,  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering.  BS,  1991,  PhD, 
1996,  Xi'an  Jiaotong  L'niversity  (China);  PhD,  L'niversity 
of  Miami,  2004 

Yarrow,  Greg  K.,  Pro/essor,  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources.  BS, 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi,  1977;  MS,  Mississippi 
State  University,  1979;  DF,  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  Uni- 
versity, 1987 

Yasmin,  Nighat,  Lecturer,  Engineering  and  Science  Education. 
BSc.  University  of  Peshawar  (Pakistan),  1981;  BSc,  NWFP 
University  of  Engineering  and  Technology  (Pakistan),  1986; 
MSc,  L'niversity  of  Alberta  (Canada),  1993;  MS,  University 
of  Mississippi,  1999 

Yilmaz,  Umit,  Pro/essor,  Planning  and  Landscape  Architecture. 
BArch,  1979,  MA,  1981,  PhD,  1988,  Istanbul  Technical 
Llniversity  (Turkey) 

Yoder,  Christi  Ann,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professm,  Forestry  and 
Natural  Resources.  BS,  1991,  MS,  2000,  PhD,  2006,  Colorado 
State  University 

Yoder,  Sara  Elizabeth,  Senior  Lecturer,  Management.  BS,  Furman 
University,  1995;  MS,  Clemson  University,  1997 

Yoon,  Jeong  -  Rock,  Assistant  Professm,  Mathematical  Sciences. 
BS,  Seoul  National  University  (Korea),  1993;  MS,  1995, 
PhD,  2001,  Korea  Advanced  Institute  of  Science  and 
Technology  (Korea) 

Yoon,  Tae-hee,  Adjunct  Pro/essor,  Applied  Economics  and  Statistics. 
LLB,  Dong  Guk  L'niversity  (Korea),  1959;  MPA,  Seoul 
National  L'niversity  (Korea),  1964;  PhD,  University  of 
Connecticut,  1967 

Young,  Lance  S.,  Lecturer,  CBBS  Undergraduate  Advising 
Center.  BS,  Newberry  College,  1976;  MA,  University  of 
Phoenix,  1993 

Young-Corbett,  Deborah  E.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor, 
Industrial  Engineenng-  BS,  Virginia  Tech,  1986;  MS,  North 
Carolina  State  University,  1989;  MS,  2006,  PhD,  2007, 
Virginia  Tech 

Yu,  Xianzhong,  Associate  Pro/essor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS,  Lai- 
yang  Agricultural  College  (China),  1985;  MS,  Changchun 
University  (China),  1988;  PhD,  Ohio  University,  1998 

Yun,  Xueyan,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  Bioengineering.  BS, 
1985,  MS,  1988,  Tianjin  University  (China);  PhD,  University 
of  Miami,  2000 

Zaczek,  Barbara  M.,  Pro/essor,  Languages.  BA,  University  of 
Krakow  (Poland),  1972;  MA,  1988,  PhD,  1992,  University 
of  Oregon 

Zagenczyk,  Thomas  Joseph,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professm,  Management. 
BS,  2001,  PhD,  2006,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Zamora,  Maureen,  Lecturer,  Languages.  BA,  Universidad  Inter- 
americana  de  Costa  Rica  (Costa  Rica),  1994;  MBA,  L'niversi- 
dad  Interamericana  de  Costa  Rica  (Costa  Rica),  1998 

Zanbaka,  Catherine  A.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Pro/essor,  School  o/ Com- 
puting. BS,  2000,  MS,  2002,  Georgia  Instinite  of  Technology; 
PhD,  University  of  North  Carolina-Charlotte,  2007 

Zdyrko,  Bogdan  Vasylovich,  Research  Assistant  Professm,  Ma  ten-  - 
als  Science  and  Engineering.  BS,  2003,  MS,  2003,  Lviv  Polytech- 
nic Institute  (Ukraine);  PhD,  Clemson  University,  2005 

Zehnder,  Geoffrey  W.,  Coordinator,  Integrated  Pest  Management 
and  Sustainable  Agriculture;  Pro/essor,  Entomology,  Soils,  and  Plant 
Sciences.  BS,  University  of  California-Davis,  1976;  MS,  1980, 
PhD,  1984,  University  of  California-Riverside 
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Zhang,  Guigen,  Professor,  Bioengineerinj  BS,  l°H4,  MS.  Il>s7, 

Tongji  1  'mviTMiv  (China);  PhD,  Clemson  I  niversity, 

1994 
Zhang,  I.t-i,  Assistant  Professor,  Economics   BA,  1994,  MA, 

1997,  Beijing  University  (China),  PhD,  Stanford  I  nivei 

sity,  2004 
Zhang,  Ning,  Assistant  Professor,  Bioengineenng.  BS,  Nanjing 

I  'niversity  of  Chemical  Engineering  (China),  1994;  MS, 

University  of  Cincinnati,  2000;  PhD,  University  ot  l  'uh, 

2003 

Zhang,  Yanhna,  Asm,  in,  Professor,  Languages  BA,  Beijing 
Normal  I  'niversity  U  Ihina),  1983;  MA,  ( Ihinese  Academy 
oi  Social  Sciences  (China),  1986;  MA.  1992,  PhD,  1999, 

University  of  I  law. in 
Zheng,  Yanfeng,  Assistant  Professor,  Management   BS.  jilin  1  !ni 

versits  (China),  1997;  MS,  Northeastern  University,  2000; 

PhD,  I  Iniversity  ot  Wisconsin,  2006 
Zhu,  Jim,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Biological  Sciences  BS, 

Wuhan  University  (i  Ihina),  1991;  MS,  Nanjing  Agricultural 

I  Iniversity  (<  Ihina),  1994;  PhD,  Cornell  University,  1999 

Zhu,  I, in,  Assistant  Professor,  Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering. 

BS,  2000.  MS,  2003,  Isinghua  University  (China);  MS, 
2004,  PhD,  2008,  California  Institute  of  Technology 
Ziegert,  John  Charles,  Timken  Chair  in  Automotive  Design  and 
Development arul  Professor,  Mechanical  Engineering.  BS,  Purdue 

I  Iniversity,  1969;  MS.  Northwestern  I  Iniversity,  1977;  PhD, 
University  ol  Rhode  Island,  1989 

Zilc,  Michael  R.,  Adjunct  ProfessoT,  Bioengineenng.  BA,  Knox 
College,  1974;  MD,  Rush  University  Medical  School,  1977 

Zillante,  George,  Adjunct  Professor,  Construction  Science  and  Man- 
agement. BArch,  South  Australian  Institute  of  Technology 
(Australia),  1975;  MS,  I  'niversity  of  South  Australia  (Austra- 
lia), 1997;  PhD,  Deakin  University  (Australia),  2009 

Zinzow,  Heidi  Marie,  Assistant  Professor,  Psychology  BS,  Duke 

University,  1998;  MS,  2005,  PhD,  2007,  University  of 
Georgia 

Zomer,  Paul  S.,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor,  Genetics  and  Biochem- 
istry. BS,  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  1976;  PhD,  Colorado 
State  University,  1980 

Zou,  Sige,  Adjunct  Associate  Professor,  Biological  Sciences.  BS, 
Fudan  University  (China),  1986;  PhD,  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, 1996 

Zumbrunnen,  David  A.,  Warren  H.  Ouen-Dulce  Energy  Professor, 
Mechanical  Engineering.  BME,  University  ot  Minnesota,  1977; 
MSME,  1984,  PhD,  1988,  Purdue  University;  PE 

Zungoli,  Patricia  A.,  Intenm  Department  Chair  and  Professor, 
Entomology,  Soil  and  Plant  Sciences.  BS,  1974,  MS,  1979, 
University  <4  Maryland;  PhD,  Virginia  Tech,  1982 


FACULTY  EMERITI 


Abncv-Wilson,  Linda  Y.,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Ahramovitch,  Rudolph  A.,   PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Chemistry 
Acker,  Thomas  Waring,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Ackerman,  Carl  Willis,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal 

Science 
Acorn,  John  Thomson,  MFA,  Chair  and  Professor  Ementus 

of  Art 
Acton,  James  C,  PhD,  Slender  Professor  Ementus  of  Food  Science 

and  Human  Nutnnon 

Adams,  Jesse,  111,  MAgEd,  Regional  Director  Emeritus 
Aitkcn,  James  Bruce,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Horticulture 
Alam,  Khursheed,  PhD,   Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical 

Sciences 
Alhert,  Harold  Edward,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political 

Science 
Alhrecht,  John  E.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  and 

Veterinary  Science 
Allen,  Joe  Frank,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Chemistry 
Allen,  Leonard  Rav,  PhD,  Pressor  Ementus  of  Agronomy  and 

Soils 

Allen,  William  H.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Bios^stems 
Engine  en  ng 

Alloy,  Forrest  Christopher,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Chemical 

Engineering 


Alphin,  John  Gilbert,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of  Agricultural 

and  Biological  Engineering 
Alston,  Rowland  Poole,  Jr.,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Ementus 
Alverson,  David  Roy,  PhD.  ProfasOl  Emeritus  of  Entomology, 

Soils,  and  Plant  Science 

Anand,   Suhhash   C,    PhD,    Professor  Emeritus  of 

Engineering 
Anand,  Vera  Rarata,  MS,  Professor  Emerita  of  Engineering 

Graphics 
Anderson,  Luther  Perdee,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus.  College  of 

Agncultural  Silences;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 
Arhena,  Joseph  L.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  History 
Armistead,  Myra  Ann,  MA,  Librarian  Ementa 
Arnold,  Edwin  Pratte,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  German 
Ashley,  Kathy  Littleficld,  MS,  Count}  Extension  Agent 

Ementa 
Aspland,  J.  Richard,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Materials  Science 

and  Enginecnng 
Aucoin,  Clayton  Verl,  PhD,  l\ofessor  Ementus  of  Mathematical 

Sciences 
Bagby,  Sara  Ayers,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of  Home  Economics 
Baird,  Betrv  Evans,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Ballard,  Robert  E.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biological 

Sciences 
Rarlage,  William  Berdell,  Jr.,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  Ementus, 

College  of  Engineering;   Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemical 

Engineering 
Barnett,  Bobby  Dale,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Poultry  Science 
Baron,  William,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Civil  Engineenng 
Barron,  Charles  Henson,  DSc,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemical 

Engineering 
Barth,  Clyde  Lewis,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Agncultural  and 

Biological  Engineering 
Bass,  Samuel  David,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Bauer,  Larry  L.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Applied  Economics 
Bauld,  NeLson  Robert,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Mechanical 

Engineenng  and  Engineenng  Mechanics 
Baumgardner,  Reginald  Andrew,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of 

Horticulture 
Baxa,  Earnest  Granville,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Electrical 

and  Computer  Engineering 
Beard,  John  Nelson,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Chemical 

Engineenng 
Beckham  Jr,  Lewis  R.,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Beckwith,  William  Frederick,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Chemical  Engineering 
Bednar,  John  C,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Languages 
Beherv,  Hassan  Mohamed,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Textiles 
Belcher,  Cynthia  A.,  MSN,  Assistant  Professor  Emerita  of 

Nursing 
Bennett,  Archie  Wayne,  PhD,  SenioT  Vice  Provost  and  Dean 

Ementus  of  Graduate  School;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Elecmcal  and 

Computer  Engineering 
Bennett,  John  Everett,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Elecmcal  and 

Computer  Engineenng 
Berger,  Leonard,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Psychology 
Beyerlein,  Adolph  Louis,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Ementus 

of  Chemistry 

Biga,  Thomas  Michael,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Bishop,  Carl  Barnes,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Chemistry 
Bishop,  Eugene  Harlan,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Mechanical  Engineenng 
Bishop,  Muriel  Boyd,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Chemistry 
Black,  John  Olar,  MS.  Professor  Ementus  of  Agronomy  and  Soils 
Black,  Jonathan,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Bioengineenng 
Blaclcston,  William  Edward,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Ementus 
Blair,  Dudley  W.,  PhD,  Director  of  MBA  Program;  Professor 

Ementus  of  Economics 
Blanton,  Lloyd  Houston,  PhD,  Acting  Head  and  Professor 

Ementus  of  Agncultural  Education 
Bleser,  Carol,  PhD,  Calhoun  Lemon  Professor  Ementa  of  History 
Bodine,  Ashby  B.,  II,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Animal  and 

Vetennar}  Sciences 
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Book,  Norman  Loyd,  PhJ  I 
Management 

Bookmyer,  Beverly  Brandon,  PI  I '  P  of      rl  ■■ 

ami  Aitronomy 
Boone,  J.imms  1  dward,  tj  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 

Bosdell,  Francis  Alvin,  SAM  I.  \sor  Ementus  of  Industrial 

Rose,  Anil  Kumar,  PhJ  f  mentus  of  Muthem 

Sen' 
Bofwell,  John  Smith,  Jr.,  i  Extei         '.unt  Ementus 

Ho\,  BentOD  rlolcombe,  l>l ,  Dean  Ementu 

and  Recreation  Resources;  Professor  Ementus  of  / 
Boykin,  Joseph  I .,  Jr.,  MS,  Dean  of  Libraries  and  Libra 

Ementus 
Bradbury,  Douglas  Wilson,  MSE,  Alumni  Professor  Ementus  of 

Mechanical  Engineenng 
Bradford,  Garnvtt  Lowell,  J     D,  Professor  Ementus  of  Agncultural 

and  Applied  Economu  s 
Hradshaw,  David  W.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus,  Horticulture 
Brantley,  Herbert,  PhD,  If, id  and  Professor  Ementus  of  Parlo, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
Brawiey,  Joel  V,  Jr.,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  Ementus 

of  Mathematical  Si  ii 
Briscoe,  Ida  Carolyn,  EdD,  Professor  Ementa  of  Curriculum 

and  Instruction 
Britrain,  Jere  Alonio,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  o/ Horticulture  and 

Integrated  Pest  Management 
Brock,  Julia  Ashley,  County  Extension  Director  Ementa 
Brooks,  Afton  Dewavne,  EdD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Curriculum 

and  Instruction 
Brown,  Bennie  Mae  Porter,  MEd,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
Brown,  Carolyn  Scurry,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of  Biochemistry 
Brown,  Farrell  Blenn,  PhD,  Interim  Dean  Ementus  of  Graduate 

School^  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 
Brown,  Russell  H.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineenng 
Brown,  Thomas  M.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Entomology 
Brown,  William  Glynn,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of  Animal, 

Dairy,  and  Vetennary  Sciences 
Bryan,  Edward  Lewis,  DBA,  Professor  Ementus  of  Accounting 
Bryan,  Jones  Woodrow,  DVM,  Director  of  Lnestoclc  Poultry 

Health  Emeritus 
Bryant,  Hallman  Bell,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  English 
Buckner,  Sam  Levi,  EdD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Curriculum  and 

Instruction 
Huist,  Elizabeth  Rhodes,  BS,  Extension  Associate  Ementa 
Burch,  Elmer  Earl,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Business 

Administration  and  Mathematical  Sciences 
Burkett,  Byron  Verner,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  o/Technology 

and  Human  Resource  Development 
Burnett,  G.  Wesley,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Parks,  Recreation, 

and  Tourism  Management 
Bussey,  Marie  Martin.  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Butler,  John  Harrison,  EdD,  Head  and  Professor  Ementus  of 

Music 
Butler,  John  Kenrick,  Jr.,   DBA.   Professor  Emeritus  of 

Management 
Byars,  Edward  Ford,  PhD,  Executive  Assistant  Ementus  to  the 

President;  Professor  Ementus  of  Mechanical  Engineenng  and 

Engineering  Mechanics 
Caldwell,  Judith,  PhD.  Professor  Ementa  of  Horticulture 
Caley,  Paul  Cochran,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of  Industrial 

Education 
CaKc:,  Daniel  J.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Languages 
Campbell,  Alice  Young,  MS.  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Camper.  N.  Dwight,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Entomology,  Soils, 

and  Plant  Sciences 
Card,  Edith  Bryson,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  or  ' 
Carner,  Gerald  R.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Entomology,  Soils, 

and  Plant  S, 
Carpenter,  Earl  Thomas,  EdD,  Head  and  Professor  Ementus  of 

Agricultural  Education 
Carroll,  June  1-angley,  BS,  District  Extension  Director  Ementa 
Carter,  George  E.,  Jr.,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  of  Undergraduate 
I  iemic  Services  and  Professor  Ementus  of  Plant  Pathology 

and  Physiology 
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Caskey,  Claire  Omar,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Castro,  Walter  Ernest,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical 

Engineering  and  Engineering  Mechanics 
Cely,  Joseph  Eugene,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Chapin,  Jav,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Entomology,  Soils  and 

Plant  Sciences 
Chapman,  Stephen  R.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Agronomy 

and  Soils 
Cheatham,  Samuel  Augustus,  MAg,  Counry  Extension  Agent 

Ementus 

Chihasi  III,  Charles  P.,  MS,  Counry  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 

Chisman,  James  Allen,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Industrial 

Engineering 

Cholewinski,  Frank  Michael,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Mathematical  Sciences 
Christenbury,  Gerald  Davis,  PhD,   Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ 

Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering 
Christenbury,  Joyce  Hvrol,  MEd,  Professor  Ementa  of  Family 

and  Youth  Development 
Chri-roph,  Laverne  McKav,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Church,  Ernest  Y.,  MS,  Counry  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Claire,  Alison  L.,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  0/ Accounting 
Clark,  James  Edwin,   PhD,   Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Civil 

Engineering 
Clark,  Lawrence  S.,  MA,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Accountancy 
Clarke,  Richard  L.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Management 
Clements,  Stanley  Gordon,  Jr.,  Distinguished  Area  County 

Agent  Emenrus 
Clinkscales,  William  Cherry,  EdD,  Assistant  Director  of 

Extension  Ementus 
Colburn,  Frances  Louise,  MLS,  Librarian  Ementa 
Cole,  Christine  W.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of  Material  Science 

and  Engineering 
Cole,  Spurgeon  Northen,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Psychology 
Collier,  John  A.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Agricultural  and 

Biological  Engineering 
Collins,  Donald  Lynn,  MS,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Planning  and 

Landscape  Architecture 
Collins,  Joyce  Smith,  Count}  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Collins,  Thomas  Frank,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Physics  and 

Astronomy 
Connor-Greene,  Patricia  A.,  PhD,  Alumni  Pro/essor  Ementa 

of  Psychology 
Conover,  Richard  Allan,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
Cook,  Bruce  Farrell,  PhD,  Director  Ementus  of  the  Brooks  Center; 

Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Music 
Cook,  Wilton  Pierce,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Horticulture 
Cooledge,  Harold  Norman,  Jr.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

Architectural  History 
Cover,  Peggy  H.,  MS,  Librarian  Ementa 
Cox,  Headley  Morris,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Liberal 

Arts;  Professor  Ementus  of  English 
Craddock,  Garnet  Roy,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Agronomy 

and  Soils 
Crader,  Kelly  Wayne,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Sociology 
Cranston,  Mechthild,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emerita  0/  French 
Crino,  Michael  D.,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Pro/essor  Ementus 

of  Management 
Crosby,  Birdie  Raymond,  Jr.,  MPA,  Counry  Extension  Agent 

Ementus 
Crosby,  Margaree  Seawright,  EdD,   Professor  Emerita  0/ 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 
Cross,  Dee  Lewis,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  and 

Veterinary  Sciences 
Crouch,  James  Page,  EdD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Pro/essor 

Emeritus  0/ Graphic  Communications 

Cubbage,  John  R.,  BS,  Counry  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 

Culbertson,  Carroll  Preston,  BS,  Extension  Regional  Director 
Ementus 

Culler-Hair,  Margaret  Ann,  MS,  Counry  Extension  Agent 
Ementa 

Cunningham,  Bennie  Lee,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/Agncultural 

Education 
Dalla  Mura,  Richard  Anthony,  BS,  Counry  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 


Davis,  James  Richard,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Accounting 

Davis,  John  S.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Management 

Davis,  Rose  Jones,  EdD,  Pro/essor  Emerita  0/  Family  and  Youth 

Development 
Davis,  Ruby  Sellers,  MA,  Pro/essor  Ementa  0/ History 
Day,  Frank  Louis,  MA,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  English 
Day,  Mary  Sue,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Deal,  Elwyn  Ernest,  PhD,  Assistant  Director  Ementus  for  Extension 

and  Research 
Dickerson,  Ottie  Joseph,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Ementus  0/ 

Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology;  State  Plant  Pathologist 
Dickey,  Joseph  Freeman,  PhD,  Alumni  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ 

Animal,  Dairy,  and  Vetennary  Sciences 
Diefendorf,  Russell  Judd,  PhD,  McAlister  Professor  Emeritus  oj 

Ceramic  Engineering 
Diehl,  John  R.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Animal  and  Veterinary 

Sciences 
Dillman,  Buddy  Leroy,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emenrus  0/  Agru  ultuuil 

and  Applied  Economii  s 
Dillon,  Charles  Ronald,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  oj  Botany 
Dillon,  Howard,  Jr.,  BS,  Count)  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Dimond,  Thomas  W.,  MFA,  Pro/essor  Ementus  o/Au 
Dinger,  Dennis  Russell,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  (  rrumu  unci 

Matenals  Engineenng 
Dixon,  Marvin  Warren,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Pro/essor 

Ementus  of  Mechanical  Engineenng 
Doost,  Roger  K.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Accountancy 
Doruk,   Teoman   Kaya,    DEngr,    Pro/essor   Emeritus   0/ 

Architecture 
Drake,  Thomas  L.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  and 

Computer  Engineering 
Drews,  Michael  J.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Materials 

and  Engineenng 
Duke,  Albert  Link,  PhD,  Professoi  Ementus  oj  Electrical  and 

Computer  Engineering 
Dukes,  Geraldine  Dorman,  MEd,  Extension  Regional  Directoi 

Emerita 
Duncan,  Charles  R.,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Dunn,  B.  Allen,  PhD,  Director  0/  Environmental  Toxicology, 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources 
Dunn,  Charles  Wythe,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Political 

Science 
DuRant,  John  Alexander,  III,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  oj 

Entomology 
Durham,  Bill  Gravely,  MEd,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Dyck,  Lawrence  A.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biological 

St  lences 
Eaddy,  Elvie  Eskew,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Eaddv,  Susan  Tomlinson,  BS,  Distinguished  County  Agent 

Emerita 
Eargle,  Jesse  Claude,  MS,  Extension  Regional  Director  Emeritus 
Edie,   Danny  D.,    PhD,    Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Chemical 

Engineering 
Edwards,  James  Leon,  MS,  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of 

Engineenng;  Professor  Ementus  0/ Mechanical  Engineering 
Edwards,  Jane  Snipes,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Edwards,  Robert  Lee,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Animal 

Science 
Efland,  Thomas  Daniel,  MS,  Associate  Dean  and  Directoi 

Emeritus  of  Research,  College  0/ Commerce  and  Industry;  Professor 

Ementus  of  Textiles 
Eflin,  Robert  Dean,  MArch,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Architecture 
Egan,  Clifton  Scott  Miller,  MFA,  Alumni  Distinguished  Pro/essor 

Emeritus  of  Theatre 
Egan,  Martin  David,  MS,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Construction 

Science  and  Management 
Elliot,  Ralph  D.,  PhD,  Vice  Provost /or  Off-Campus  Distance  and 

Continuing  Education,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 
Elrod,  Alvon  Creighton,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical 

Engineering 
Ensor,  Janet  Elizabeth,  BS,  Counry  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Epps,  Philip  Olin,  Area  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Eskew,  Elias  Benton,  MS,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Agronomy  and 

Soils 
Eubanks,  Isaac  Dwaine,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Chemists 


Eversole,  Arnold  George,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/  Forestry 

and  Natural  Resources 
Ezell,  Dan  Odell,  PhD,  Associate  Director  of  Extension  Emeritus 
Fain,  Charles  Clifford,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ceramic 

Engineering 
Fairey,  John  Edward,  III,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/  Biological 

Sciences 
Falk,  Edward  Lockwood,  DPA,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Planning 

Studies 
Fallaw,  Jeralyn  Kirklev,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Fanning,  James  Collier,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemistry 
Faris,  Jesse  Edwin,  PhD,  I  hrecun  Ementus,  International  Programs 

0/  Agricultural  and  Natural  Resources;   Head  and  Pro/essor 

Emeritus  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
Fendley,  Timothy  Thomas,  PhD,   Professor  Emeritus  of 

Aquaculture,  Fisheries,  and  Wildlife 
Fennell,  Robert  E.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Mathematical 

St  lences 
Fernandez,  Gaston  Juan,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Spanish 
Fitch,  Lewis  Thomas,  PhD,  Alumni  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Electrical 

and  Compute!  Engineering 
Fitzsimons,  Frank  Lockwood,  III,  MS,  County  Extension 

Agent  Emeritus 
Fjeld,  Robert  A.,  PhD,  Dempsey  Professor  of  Waste  Management 

and  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Environmental  Engineering  and  Earth 

S^  icnces 
Foley,  Charles  William,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Animal  and 

Veterinary  Si  iences 
Fones,  Shelley  White,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of  Elementary  and 

Early  Childhood  Education 
Foster,  Carolyn  Ezell,  MA,  Pro/essor  Emerita  oj  English 
Foster,  Ida  Marie  Sloan,  MSLS,  Librarian  Emerita 
Fox,  Richard  Charles,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Entomology 
Franklin,  Joyce  Byrd,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Franklin,  Ralph  E.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Crop  and  Soil 

Environmental  Science 
Frederick,  John  Arthur,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Freeman,  Edwin  Armistead,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Music 
Friedlob,  George  Thomas,   PhD,   Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

Accountancy 
Fuhr,  Donald  Lee,  EdD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Counseling  and 

Educational  Leadership 
Fulmer,  John  Patrick,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Horticulture 
Gable,  Paul  Kistler,  Jr.,  BA,  Assistant  Director  of  Extension 

Emeritus 
Gaddis,  Joseph  Leo,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Mechanical 

Engineering 
Gadson,  Tyron,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Gahan,  Lawrence  Willard,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor 

of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
Galluscio,  Eugene  Hugo,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Psychology 
Galyean,  Ronald  D.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Food  Science 

and  Human  Nutrition 
Gangemi,  Joseph  D.,  PhD,  Director  of  Institute  for  Nutraceutical 

Research  and  Professor  Ementus  of  Biological  Sciences 
Garner,  Peggy,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  0/  Mathematical  Sciences 
Garner,  Thomas  Harold,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Agricultural 

and  Biological  Engineering 
Garrett,  Thomas  R.,  ME,  lastructoT  Ementus  0/ Agricultural  and 

Biological  Engineenng 
Gaskins,  Judith  Collins,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Gauthreaux,  Sidney  A.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Biological 

Sciences 
Geddes,  Doreen,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Communication 

Studies 
Geldard,  John  Francis,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Chemistry 
Gettys,  William  Edward,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Physics 
Gilchrist,  Ralph  Wayne,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Electrical 

and  Computer  Engineering 
Gilliland,  Bobby  Eugene,  PhD,  Special  Assistant  Emeritus  to 

the  President;  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  and  Computer  i 

Engineenng 
Gilreath,  John  Atkins,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Physics 
Gimenez,  Tomas,  Pro/essor  Emeritus,  Animal  and  Veterinary 

Sciences 
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Glick,  Bruce,  PhD,  Head  and  Pro/essot  Emeritus  0/  Poultry 

s,  ience 
Glower,  Judith  Lvles,  BA,  Counts  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Gorce,  James  Gleason,  PhD,  Centennial  Pro/essoi  f 

Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Mechanical  Engineering  ,nuJ  En 

Mechanic  1 
Gon>uch,  Clyde  S.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  hnniim  »(  /  iiiomologj 
Gossctt,  Billy  Joe,  I'M).  I'  tnd  Soil 

Environmental  Science 
Goswami,  Bhuvenesh  C,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus    1  ' 

Si  ience  and  Engineering 
Goswami,  Dixie  Gooch,  MA,  Professor  Emerita  0/  English 
Graben,  Henry  Willingham,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Physics 
Grady,  C.  P.  1  eslie,  Jr.,  PhD,  R.  A.  Bouvn  Professor  Em 

Em  mmmental  Engineering  and  Science 
Graham,  W.  Doyce,  Jr.,  Phi '  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/<  Jropand  Soil 

Environmental  St  it  nt  1 
Gray,  Charles  Harmon,  HA,  County  Extension  Agent  Fmcntus 
Gray,  Furman  Ray,   MS,    Associate  Professor  Em, 

At/counting 
Gray,  Gordon  Walter,  EdD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  0/ 

Education 
Gray,  Hugh  Brunson,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Gregory,  Kav  Rish,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Gresham,  Charles  A.,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  Ementuso/  Forestry 

and  Natural  Resources 
Griffin,  Barbara,  Phi ),  Pro/essor  Emerita  o/  Leadership,  Technology, 

and  Counselor  Eilucation 
Griffin,  Deuel  Norton,  MAT,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ English 
Griffin,  Randall  I'arrish,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Entomology 
Griffin,  Villard  Stuart,  Jr.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Geology 
primes,  Lawrence  W.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Applied 

Economics  and  Statistics 
Grose,  Harold  Jesse,  MS,  Associate  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Paries, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
Haertling,  Gene  Henry,  PhD,  Bishop  Distinguished  P 

Emeritus  0/  Ceramic  Engineering 
Hall,  Basil  Edwin,  MlnEd,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  o/Art 
Ham,  Donald  L.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Forest  and  Natural 

Resoin,  es 
Hambv,  John  Vernon,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Education 
Hammig,  Michael  D.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural 

Economics 
Hammitt,  William  E.,  Professor  Emeritus,  Parks,  Recreation,  and 

Tourism  Management 
Hammond,  Joseph  Langhorne,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ 

Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering 
Handlin,  Dale  Lee,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Animal  Science 
Hacjue,   Mary   B.   Taylor,   MLA,   Pro/essor   Emerita   of 

Horticulture 
Harder,  Lillian  I'.,  MM,  Professor  Ementa  0/ Music 
Hare,  Eleanor  O.,  PhD.  Associate  Professor  Emerita  0/ Computer 

&  unce 
Hare,  William  R.,  Jr.,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Mathematical 

Sciences 
Harris,  Carolyn  Martin,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Harris,  Harold  M.,  Jr.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Applied 

Economics  and  Statistu  5 
Harris,  Maureen,  MLS.  Librarian  Ementa 
Harrison,  James  William,  Jr.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Electrical 

and  Computer  Engineenng 
Harvey,  Milliard  G.,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Harvey,  Lawrence  Harmon,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Agronomy 

and  Soils 
Harwell,  Richard  Lvnn,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Agncultural 

and  Applied  Economics 
Haselton,  George  Montgomery,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of 

Geology 
Hash,  John  Alex,   EdD.   Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Agricultural 

Education 
Haun,  Joseph  Rhodes,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Horticulture 
Havmond,  Jacqueline  Landis,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementa  0/  Forest 

Resources 
Hays,  Ruth  Lanier,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  0/ Biological  Sciences 


H.isn,  Sidney  Brooks,  PhD    Head  and  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0) 

"Hilogy 
Hidden.  Roy,  PhD    Pn/essor  Emeritus  0/  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resource] 
Hegg,  Rich.irdOI.il,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Agricultural  ami 

Biological  Engineering 
Helms,  Carl  Wilbert,  PI  I   iientus  0/ Zoology 

1  lelsel,  Beth  W.,  M 
Hendrix,  William  Herlit . 

0/  Manogemenl 
Henricks,  Donald  Maurice,  PhD.  Chair  and  Professor  Ementus 

0/  Vnimal  at  I 
Henry,  Louis  Lee,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/  English 
llenrs,  Mark  S.,  PhD,  Professor  I  merinis  0/ Applied  Economics 

and  Statistu  1 
Hilderman,  Richard  H.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of 

and  Biochemistry 
Hill,  Janus  Riley,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Animal,  Dairy, 

,iuj  Vetennary  Si  1, 
Hiller,  Howard  Hugh,  MS  nsion  Agent  Emeritus 

Hiott,  Moyd  Berry,  Jr.,  BS,  (  bunt)  l:\tcrisionAgent  Ementus 
Hipps,  Opal  Shepard,   EdD,   Pro/essor  Emerita,  School  0/ 

Nursing 
Hite,  James  Cleveland,   PhD,   Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agricultural  and  Applied  Economics 
Hobson,  James  Harvey,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Ementus  0/ 

Chemistry 
Hochheimer,  Laura,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  0/ Music 
Hodges,  Barbara  Latimer,  MEd,  County  Extension  Agent 

Ementa 
Holahan,  Ursula  Ann,   MS,   Professor  Emerita  of  Home 

Economics 
Holder,  Barbara  J.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementa  0/  Nursing 
Holmes,  Paul  Thayer,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Mathematical 

Sciences 
Holt,  Albert  Hamilton,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ English 
Hon,  Dayid  N.  S.,  PhD.  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Forest  Resources 
Hood,  Clarence  Elam,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  o/AgncultuTal 

and  Biological  Engineering 
Hook,  Donal  Delose,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Forestry 
Horton,  Paul  Mackey,  PhD,  Pro/essor  and  Assistant  Director  0/ 

Extension  Emeritus 
House,  Verne  Wasden,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Agncultural 

and  Applied  Economii  1 
Howard,  Gordon  Edward,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Parks, 

Recreation  and  Tounsim  Management 
Howell,  Nelda  Kay,  MEd,  Professor  Emerita  of  Home  Economics 
Hoy  le,  Elizabeth  H.,  Professor  Ementa,  Packaging  SclFnce 
Hubbard,  John  William,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Agncultural 

Economics  and  Rural  Sociology 
Hubbard,  Julius  Clifford,  Jr.,  MS.  Alumni  Pro/essor  Ementus 

0/ Textiles 
Hudson,  Larry  Wilson,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Animal  and 

Vetennary  St ; 
Hudson,  Mark  Richards,  MFA,  Pro/essor  Ementus  o/Art 
Hudson,  William  Garraux,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Mechanical 

Engineenng 
Huev,  Cecil  O.,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Mechanical 

Engineering 
Huffman,  John  W.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Chemistry 
Hughes,  Buddy  Lee,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of  Animal  and 

Vetennary  Sciences 
Hughes,  Robbie  Blankenship,  EdD,  Professor  Ementa,  School 

of  Nursing 
Hunter,  Janis  Gerrard,  Distinguished  County  Agent  Ementa 
Hunter,  Orren  Franklin,  Sr.,  MS.  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Textiles. 

Fiber,  and  Polymer  \ 
Hunter.  Robert  Howard,  MFA,  Professor  Ementus 

Arts 
Hutton,  Dale  Joxan,  MArch,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Architecture 
Idol,  John  Lane,  Jr.,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Ementus  of  English 
Irsvin,  John  Wraltrip,  MAgEd,   Extension  Animal  Scientist 

Ementus 
Isbell,  Clinton  H.,  EdD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Leadership, 

Technology,  and  Counselor  Education 


lackson,  Herman  Brown,  )r..  PI  I    '  vixirtmeni  Chair  and  ' 

nl  Industry  Emeritus 

Jacques,  John  David,  MPfcil  Pro/fessoi  Ementus  0/ Architecture 

lames,  Ann  I  .,  PhD,  htks,  Recreation,  and 

Ton-  'tent 

lames,  Willie  Komando,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Family  and 

Youth  Development 

Janus,  Zoe  Seabrook,  MAgEd.  Dutinguuhed  County  Extension 

Agent  Erru-Ti ta 
l.irsi*.  |ames  P.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathem.. 

Jenkins.  ( lloria,  Ms  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Jensen,  Arthur  Kenneth,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Vocational 

Technical  Edit* 
Johnson,  Albert  W.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Entomology.  Soils, 

and  Plarii  X. 

Johnson,  Bruce  C,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Johnson,  Ruby  C  arotyn,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Johnson,  Steven  D.,  MS,  Librarian  Ementus 
|ones,  C  hamp  McMillian,  PhD,  Professor  Ementuso/ Agronomy 
and  Soils 

Jones,   Emor>   Valentine,  unty  Extension  Dil 

Ementus 
Jones,  Jack  Edenfield,  PhD,   Professor  Ementus  0/  Poultry 

Science 
Jones,  Joe  Kenneth,  BS,  State  Leader  Ementus  o/4  H  and  Yuuth 

Development  Programs;  Professor  Ementus  0/ Animal  S 
Jones,  W.  A.,  Jr.,  MA,  County  Extension  Director  Emeritus 
Jordan,  Johnny  Wayne,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Agncultural 

and  Applied  Economics 
Josey,  James  I-arry,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/C111!  Engineering 
Kahl,  Kandice  H.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of  Agncultural  and 

Applied  Economics 
Kami,  John  Joseph,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  0/ Management 
Keener,  John  Leroy,  Jr.,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Keese,  Lee  Shirley,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Keinath,  Thomas  M.,  PhD,  Dean,  College  of  Engineenng  and 

Science  and  Professor  Ementus  0/  Environmental  Engineenng 
Keller,  Deloris  Olivia,  Distinguished  County  Agent  Ementa 
Keller,  Don  F.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Leadership,  Technology, 

and  Counselor  Education 
Keller,  Frederick  Jacob,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of  Physics 
Kc  lis,  Mary  Ann,  EdD,  Pro/essor  Ementa  of  Nursing  Science 
Kenelly,  John  Willis,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Mathematical  Sciences 
Kennedy,  John  M.,  Professor  Ementus,  Mechanical  Engineenng 
Kennedy,  William  Joseph,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  0/ Industrial 

Engineenng 
Kessler,  George  D.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Forest  and  Natural 

Resources 
Key,  Jennifer  D.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of  Mathematical 

Sciences 
Kimbler,  Delbert  L.,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Industrial 

Engineering 
Kinder,  Andrew  Jackson,   BA.  County  Extension  Agent 

Ementus 
King,  Grady  Ansel,  Jr.,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  0/ Horticulture 
King,  Samuel  C,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Languages 
Kingman,   Alta   Randall,   PhD,   Professor  Emeritus  of 

Horticulture 
Kingsland,  Graydon  Chapman,  Sr.,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  of 

Plant  Pathology  and  Physiology 
Kissam,  John   Benjamin,   PhD,   Professor  Emeritus  of 

Entomology 
KJein,  Richard  Harold,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Finance 
Kline,  Ellis  Lee,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  0/  Microbiology  and 

Molecular  Medicine 
Kline  Judith  Spurs.  MS,  Pro/essor  Ementa  0/ Family  and  Youth 

Development 
Kline,  Prisalla  Mackenzie,  EdD,  Pro/essor  Errurnt.. 

•we 
Knapp,  Ronald  James,  PhD.  Alumni  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ 

Sociology 
Knox,  Sarah  Stewart,  BS.  Associate  Distnct  Extension  L. 

Ementa;  Professor  Ementa  of  Home  Economics 
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Faculty 


Komo,  John,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical  and  Computer 

Engineering 
Koon,  George  W.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Kostreva,  Robert  M.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Mathematical 

Sciences 
Kozma,  Ernest  Joseph,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  F  lucation 
Labecki,  Geraldine,  EdD,  Dean  Emerita,  College  0/  Nursing; 

Professor  Emerita  0/ Nursing 
Lambert,  Barbara  Sherrill,  BS,  Count}  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
Lambert,  Jerry  Roy,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Agricultural  and 

Biological  Engineering 
Lambert,  Robert  Stansbury,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ 

History 
Lander,  Ernest  McPherson,  Jr.,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus 

of  History 
Lane,  Carl  Leaton,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 
Lane,  Samuel,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Larcom,  Lyndon  L.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physio  and 

Astronomy 
Laskar,  Renu  C,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  0/  Mathematical 

Sciences 
Lathrop,  Jay  Wallace,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer 

Engineering 
LaTorre,  Jeuel  Gillam,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Mathematical 

Sciences 
Law,  E.  Harry,   PhD,   Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical 

Engineering 
Lawson,  John  VV.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biological  Sciences 
Leathrum,  James  Frederick,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical 

arui  Computer  Engineering 
Lee,  Burtrand  I.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  MatericaLs  Science 

and  Engineering 
Lee,  Daniel  Dixon,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  and 

Veterinary  Sciences 
Lee,  Evelyn  J.,  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 
Lee,  Peter  Roald,  MArch,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  Emeritus 

0/ Architecture 
Lefort,  Henry  Gerard,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Ceramic 

Engineering 
Leigh,  Herbert  D.,  Ill,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Materials 

Science  and  Engineering 
Leonard,  Michael  S.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Industrial 

Engineering 
Leonard,  William  H.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  TeacheT 

Education 
Lester,  Clarence  Martin,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Leuschner,  William  Albert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Forest 

Resources 
Lewis,  Gordon,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Ceramic  and  Materials 

Engineering 
Lewis,  Stephen  A.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Entomology,  Soils, 

and  Plant  Sciences 
Ligon,  James  Teddie,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  and 

Biological  Engineering 
Lindsay,  Cotton  M.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Economics 
Ling,  Robert  Francis,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematical 

Sciences 
Linvill,  Dale  Edward,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agriculture 

and  Bioengineering 
Locke,  Ernest  Lyle,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Logan,  Barbara  N.,  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 
Louderback,  Joseph  Girard,   PhD,   Professor  Emeritus  of 

Accounting 
Lovedahl,  Gerald  Grey,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Technology 

and  Human  Resource  Development 
Loyd,  Max  Ira,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural  and 

Applied  Economics 
Lukawecki,  Stanley  Michael,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ 

Mathematical  Sciences 
Lumpkin,  Oliver  Reese,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 
Lupo,  Barbara  H.,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Macy,  Jacques  Berr,  MAT.  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 
Maloney,  Michael  T.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 
Manley,  Donald  G.,  Professor  Emeritus,  Entomology 
Manson,  Joseph  R.,  PhD,  Professor  EmeTitus  of  Physics  and 

Astronomy 


Marbut,  Samuel  Alexander,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forestry 
Marsinko,  Allan,  Professor  Emeritus,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources 
Martin,  John  Campbell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Electrical 

and  Computer  Engineering 
Martin,  Mary  Virginia,  MA,  Extension  Associate  Emerita 
Martin,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Martini,  Joseph  Albert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 

and  Soils 
Marvin,  John  Henry,  Jr.,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Textiles 
Mathews,  Andrew  Clark,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Botany 
Mathis,  Lee  Terrell,  Jr.,  Distinguished  County  Agent  Emeritus 
Matthews,  James  Edward,  EdD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  0/ 

Education;  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Education 
Matthewson,  Charles,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Construction  Science  and  Management 
Maurer,  Donald  Edwin,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Industrial 

Education 
Mazur,  Anthony  Robert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Crop  and 

Soil  Environmental  Science 
McCollough,  Joe  Lawrence,  PhD,   Professor  Emeritus  of 

Philosophy 
McConnell,  James  Calvin,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Animal 

and  Veterinary  Sciences 
McCorkle,  Linda  Harris,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
McCormac,  Jack  Clark,  LLD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Cwil  Engineering 
McCormick,  Robert  M.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 
McCutcheon,  Gloria  S.,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  0/  Entomology, 

Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences 
McDaniel,  Martha  Huggins,  Area  County  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
McDowell,  Helen  Camp,  BA,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
McElreath,  Robert  B.,  PhD.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Finance 
McGregor,  Rob  Roy,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  French 

and  Latin 
McGregor,  William  Henry  Davis,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus, 

College  of  Forest  and  Recreation  Resources;  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Forestry 
Mclnnis,  Thomas  McLeod,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Biological  Sciences 
McKale,  Donald  M.,  PhD,  Class  of  1941  Memorial  and  Professor 

Emeritus  of  History 
McLaughlin,  John  Joseph,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
McLean,  Edward  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural 

and  Applied  Economics 
McLellan,  Margaret  K.,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
McLellan,  Robert  Wesley,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
McNatt,  Jo  Ann,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of  French 
Melsheimer,  Stephen  S.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Chemical 

Engineering 
Melton,  Judith  M.,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  ProfessoT  Ementa 

of  Languages 
Melton,  Tony,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Menke,  Warren  Wells,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Management 
Mercer,  Robert  Jack,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural 

Education 
Miller,  Ansel  Eldon,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forest  Resources 
Miller,  Donald  Piguet,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 
Miller,  James  Cleo,  Jr.,  PhD,  State  Extension  Leader  Emeritus 
Miller,  Robert  Walker,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Plant 

Pathology  and  Physiology 
Miller,  Stephen  E.,  Professor  Emeritus,  Applied  Economics  and 

Statistics 
Miller,  Yvonne  Holliday,  MS,  Staff  Development  Specialist 

Ementa 
Mixon,  Robert  Floyd,  MA,  Professor  Ementus  of  Spanish 
Molz,  Fred  J.,  Ill,  Distinguished  Scientist  and  Professor  Ementus, 

Environmental  Engineenng  and  Earth  Sciences 
Montanucci,  Richard  R.,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  Ementus  of 

Biological  Sciences 
Moran,  Ronald  Wesson,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  Ementus,  College 

of  Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities;  Professor  Emeritus  of 

English 
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Morr,  Charles  Vernon,  PhD,  Slender  Professor  Ementus  of  Food 

Science 
Morse,  John  C,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Entomology,  Soils 

and  Plant  Science 
Moyle,  David  D.,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Bioengineenng  and  Physics 
Mullins,  Joseph  Chester,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Chemical 

Engineenng 
Murr,  Kenneth  R.,  Librarian  Emeritus 
Murrow,  Elizabeth  Jean,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of  Nursing 
Nance,  John  William,  BAg,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Newton,  Alfred  Franklin,  EdD,  Head  and  Professor  Ementus  of 

Industrial  Education 
Nicholas,  David  M.,  Jr.,  PhD,  Kathryn  and  Calhoun  Lemon 

Professor  Emeritus  of  History 
Nix,  Larry  Edward,  Professor  Emeritus,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources 
Noblet,  Gayle  P.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of  Biological  Sciences 
Nolan,  Clifford  Newell,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Agronomy 

and  Soils 
Norman,  Richards  B.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Architecture 
Nowack,  Robert  F.,  LLD,  Alumni  Professor  Ementus  of  Civil 

Engineenng 
Nunnery,  Henry  Grady,  III,  MAg,  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Nyankori,  James  C.  O.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agriculture 

Economics 
Odom,  Stephen,  Jr.,  MS,  County  Extension  Director  Emeritus 
Ogle,  Wayne  Leroy,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Horticulture 
Oglesby,  Frances  Madelynn,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of  Nursing 
Okafor,  Chinyelu  B.,  Assistant  Professor  Ementus,  Public  Health 

Sciences 
Owens,  Emma  M.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Curriculum  and 

Instruction 
Owens,  Rameth  Richard,  PhD,  ProfessoT  Ementa  of  History 
Owens,  Walton  Harrison,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Political  Science 
Owings,  Marvin  Alpheus,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Ementus 

of  English 
Oxendine,  Laval,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Oxner,  John  W.,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Padgett,  Adrian  Lewis,  MS,  Professor  Ementus  of  Agricultural 

Economics  and  Rural  Sociology,  Pee  Dec  Research  and  Education 

Center 
Page,  Edward  W.,  Ill,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Computer 

Science 
Page,  Norwood  Rufus,  PhD,  Head  Emeritus,  Agricultural 

Chemical  Services  Department;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 

and  Soils 
Palmer,  James  Howell,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Agronomy 

and  Soils 
Pardue,  Fred  Eugene,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal,  Dairy, 

and  Vetennary  Sciences 
Pardue,  John  Cecile,  Jr.,  BS,  Area  County  Extension  Agent 

Emeritus 
Park,  Lauretta  Irene,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Psychology 
Parker,  David  Andrew,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Parks,  Clyde  Leonard,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 

and  Soils 
Parks,  Thomas  Hon,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educational 

Leadership 
Pate,  Dove  Henry,  Jr.,  EdD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Technology  and 

Human  Resource  Development 
Patterson,  Gordon  W.,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Architecture 
Patterson,  James  W.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Management 
Paul,  Frank  Waters,  PhD,  McQueen  Quattlebaum  Professor 

Ementus  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
Peck,  John  Charles,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer 

Science 
Pennscott,  William  Walter,  EdD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Education 
Peppers,  Larry  G.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Sociology 
Perry,  Philip  Rodney,  MAg,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Perry,  Robert  Lindsay,  MME,  Professor  Ementus  of  Engineenng 

Technology 
Pertuit,  Alton  Joseph,  Jr.,   PhD,   Professor  Emeritus  of 

Horticulture 


Pinkcrton,  Bruce  W.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Entomology, 

Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences 
Pipkins,  Toni  Scott,  BS,  Extension  Associate  Emerita 
Pitner,  John  Bruce,  PhD.  Resident  Director  Emeritus,  Pee  Dee 

Research  and  Education  Center;  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ Agronomy 

and  Soils 
Pivorun,  Edward  B.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Bii 

Sciences 
Placone,  Dennis  L.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Economics 
PlattS,  Rebecca  Gaines,  BA,  County  Extension  Director  Emerita 
Polk,  George  Merritt,  Jr.,  MArch,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ 

Architecture 
Porter,  John  Jefferson,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Textiles,  Finer, 

and  Po!\nu-T  Si  ience 
Potts,  Thomas  D.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Parks,  Recreation, 

and  Tourism  Management 
Powell,  Garv  L.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Genetics  and 

Biochemistry 
Price,  Dawn  Louisa,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Prnctte,  Charles  Victor,  Jr.,  MS,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Agricultural 

and  Biological  Engineering 
Proctor,  Thomas  Gilmer,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  o/Mathematical 

Si  icnces 
Ransom,  Rosa  Mitchell,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Rathwell,  P.  James,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Applied  Economics 

and  Statistics 
Ray,  John  Robert,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Physics  and 

Astronomy 
Reamer,  Larry  Donald,  MS,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Forestry 
Redmann,  Linda  Louise,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of  Family  and 

Youth  Development 
Reel,  Jerome  V.,  Jr.,  PhD,  SenioT  Vice  Provost,  University  Histonan 

and  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/  History 
Reese,  Richard  M.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Marl<ering 
Regnier,  Ireland  Goldsmith,  MFA,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ 

Visual  Arts 
Reneke,  James  A.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Mathematical 

Sciences 
Revis-Wagner,  Kenyon  C.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Biological 

Sciences 
Rhodes,  Billv  Bervl,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Horticulture 
Rich,  Linvil  Gene,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Environmental 

Systems  Engineering 
Richardson,  Eleanor  Jovce,  MS,  Professor  Emerita  of  Family  and 

Youth  Development 
Richardson,  John  Coakley,  EdD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Special 

Education 
Ridlev,  John  Davis,  MS,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Horticulture 
Rife,  Lawrence  Albert,  MA,  Professor  Ementus  o/Mathematical 

S>  :cnces 
Rilev,  Barbara  Brunson,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Riley,  Helene  M.,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  and 

Professor  Ementa  0/  Languages 
Rippv,  Douglas  V.,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/  Motenals  Science 

and  Engineering 
Risher,  Charles  Frankin,  BS,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Poultry 

Science 
Roberson,  Georgia  Taylor,  MEd,  State  4-H  and  Youth 

Development  Coordinator  Emerita:  Professor  Emerita  of  Home 

Economics 
Roberts,  William  Russell,  MS,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/  4-H  and 

Youth  Development 
Robinette,  David  Lamar,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Forest 

Resources 
Robinson,  Lou  Johnson,  BA,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Robinson,  Vernon  Lee,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of  Forest 

Resin. 

Rogers,  Clarence  D.,  PhD,  Suetenburg  Professor  Ementus  0/ School 

of  Materials  Science  and  Engineering 
Rogers,  Ernest  Brasington,  Jr.,  MS,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

Agncultural  Education 
Rogers,  Hilton  Vernard,  MS,  Head  Ementus,  Fertili;er  Inspection 

Department;  Professor  Ementus  0/ Agronomy  and  Soils 
Rollin,  Lucv  Waddey,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ English 
Rollin,  Roger  Best,  PhD.   Lemon  Professor  Emeritus  0/ 

Literature 


Rostron,  Joseph   Prugh,   Ml   E,   Professor  Emeriru' 

i  ■     • 
R0su.1l,  Leon,  ''  •  and  Professor  Ementus  0/  Nursing 

Ruckle,  William  Henry,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Mathematical 

S,  icnces 
Riulllill,  Carl  Sidney,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Mechanical 

I 
Rudowski,  Victor  Anthony,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ English 
Ruff,  William  lames,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Ruggles,  Janice  Camlin,  (bounty  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Ruppert,  Edward  Ernst,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Biological 

Sciences 
Ruuell,  C  Bradley,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Mathematical 

Sciences 
Russell,  Linda  Latimer,  MEd,  Extension  Regional  Director 

Emerita 
Ryan,  Daniel  Leo,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Engineering 

Graphics 
Sabin,  Guy  Edward,  MF,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forest  Resources 
Savitsky,  George  Boris,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ Chemistry 
Sawyer,  Corinne  Holt,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementa  0/ English 
Sawyer,  Raymond  C,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Theatre 
Schindler,  James  E.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biological 

Sciences 
Schmittou,  Charles  Daniel,  EdS,  Professor  Emeritus  o/Technology 

and  Human  Resource  Deielopment 
Schwartz,  Arnold  Edward,  PhD,  Dean  Ementus  of  Graduate 

School:  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Civil  Engineering 
Schwedler,  Thomas  E.,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Professor 

Emeritus  0/  Biological  Sciences 
Scott,  John  Marshall,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Screen,  Arnold,  BS,  Counrv  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Sellers,  Harold  Calvin,  BSIE,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/  Computer 

Science 
Senn,  David  James,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/  Psychology 
Senn,  Louie  Hampton,  Jr.,  PhD.  Director  Ementus  0/ Regulatory 

and  Public  Service  Programs 
Senn,  Taze  Leonard,  PhD.  Head  and  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/ 

Horticulture 
Senter,  Herman  F.,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Mathematical  Sciences 
Seo,  Kenzo,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  o/Mathematical  Sciences 
Shelton,  Carole  Anne,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Sheriff,  Jimmy  Don,  PhD,  Senior  Associate  Dean  and  Professor 

Emeritus  0/ Accountancy 
Sherrill,  Max  Douglas,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 
Shimel,  William  Alexander,  PhD,  State  Extension  Leader 

Emeritus  "~" 

Shively,  Jessup  Maclean,   PhD,   Professor  Emeritus  of 

Biochemistry 

Sias,  Frederick  Ralph,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Elecmcal 

and  Computer  Engineering 
Sieverdes,  Christopher  M.,  Professor  Ementus,  Applied  Economics 

and  Statistics 
Sill,  Benjamin  R-,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Civil  Engineering 
Simms,  John  Barber,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Skardon,  Beverly  Norton,  MA,  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/  English 
Skelley,  George  Calvin,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Animal 

Science 
Skelton,  Billy  Ray,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Economics 
Skelton,  Bobby  Joe,  PhD,  Vice  Provost  and  Dean  Emeritus  of 

Admissions  and  Registration;  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Horticulture 
Skelton,  Thomas  Eugene,  PhD,  Head  and  Pro/essor  Ementus 

of  Entomology 
Skipper,  Horace  D.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Crop  and  Soil 

Environmental  Science 
Skove,  Malcolm  John,  PhD,  Alumni  Pro/essor  Emeritus  of 

Physics 
Slann,  Martin  Wayne,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Ementus  of 

Political  Science 
Sligh,  Chevis  Raymond,  MS.  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Smith,  Bill  Ross,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Ementus  of  Entomology,  Soils, 

and  Plant  Sciences 
Smith,  Chester  Roland,  PhD,  Pro/essor  Emeritus  0/  Industrial 

Management 


Smith,  Claude,  Jr.,  BS         ■        Intension  Agent  Emenius 
Saudi,  Daniel  BrUO  o/cssor  and  Director  0/ Ex  1.  ■ 

Emrnrio 
Snell,    Mjfalom  West,   PhD,  AuociaU    Director  Emeritus  0/ 

Agricultural  Expcnment  Station,  Pro/ciior  Emenius 0/ Agncultural 

Engineenng 
Saeltire,  Robert  William,  PhD  Pi  visor  Ementus  0/  El, 

and  Computer  Engineenng 
Scrtveu,  l.illi\  West,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Spalding,  Robert  Emmet,  lr  ,   '.is,  Extension  Aug 

Emeritus 
Sparks,  Peter  R.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Civil  Engineering 
Spitzer,JohnC.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Animal  and  Vetennary 

Sciences 
Spivey,  I  cslee  D.ivid,  BS,  (languished  County  Extension  Agent 

Emerita 
Spragins,  John  Diggs,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Elecmcal  and 

Computer  Engineenng 
Stafford,  Georgeanne  Hatch,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Stanton,  Lynn  Arthur,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Agncultural 

and  Applied  Economics 
Steadman,  Mark  Sidney,  Jr.,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor 

Ementus  of  English  and  Writer  in  Residence 
Steiner,  Pinckney  Alston,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Physics 
Stcirer,  William  F.,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  Ementus  of  History 
Stephens,  Robert  Lorin,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Stevenson,  John  Lovett,  PhD,  Assistant  Dean  Emeritus 

of  Undergraduate  Studies;   Director  Emeritus  0/  Honors 

Program;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Tourism 

Management 
Stewart,  Harry  Eugene,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  French 
Stillwell,  Ephraim  Posey,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Physics 
Stockham,  Janus  Allen,  MFA,  Professor  Ementus  of  An 
Strange,  Sylvia  Former,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Strickland,  Deborah  Riley,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Sturgis,  Eugenie  Ventre,  MS,  Professor  Ementa  0/ Mathemancai 

Sciences 
Stutzenberger,  Fred  John,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Biological 

Sciences 
Sudduth,  Terry  Q.,  MS,  Assistant  Director  0/  Extension 

Emeritus 
^iisks  Henry  Lewis,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  History 
Sullivan,  Michael  Jack,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Entomology, 

Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences 
Sullivan,  Sophia  Elizabeth,  MS.  Libronan  Emerita 
Surak,  John  G.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Applied  Economics 

and  Statistics 
Sutton,  Russell  Wayne,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Applied 

Economics  and  Statistics 
Swanson,  David  Mitchell,  PhD.  Professor  Ementus  0/ Management 

and  Economics 
Sweeney,  James  Napolean,  MA,  County  Extension  Director 

Ementus 
Sweeney,  John  R.,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Professor  Ementus 

0/  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources 
Swicegood,  Myrle  Luttcrloh,  PhD,  Assistant  Earector  Ementa 

of  Extension  Home  Economics;  Professor  Ementa  of  Home 

Economics 
Svme,  John  Hutton,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Forest  Resources 
Tainter,  Franklin  Hugh,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/  Forest 

Resources 
Talbert,  Mark  J.,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Tanner,  Gloria  Ann,  EdD,  Professor  Ementa  of  Nursing  Science 
Taras,  Michael  Andrew,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Ementus  of 

Forest  Resources 
Taylor,  Charlotte  Murrow,  EdD,  Professor  Ementa  0/ Counseling 

and  Educational  Leadership 
Taylor,  Marv  Lee,  Distinguished  County  Agent  Ementa 
Taylor,  Theodore  D„  Associate  Professor  Ementus,  Materials 

Science  and  Engineering 
lesolowski,  Dennil  Gregory,  EdD,  Professor  Ementus  of 

Technology  and  Human  Resource  Development 
testin,  Robert  Francis,  PhD,  Chair  and  Pro/essor  Ementus  0/ 

Pacluiging  Science;  Professor  Ementus  0/  Biosystems  Engineering 
Thames,  Brenda  J.,  PhD,  Associate  Dean  and  Professor  Ementa 

of  Family  and  Youth  Development 
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Faculty 


Thomas,  Frances  Petrie,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Thompson,  C.  Stassen,  PhD,  Director  of  Land  Management  and 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Applied  Economics  and  Statistics 
Thompson,  Carl  E.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  and 

Veterinary  Sciences 
Thompson,  G.  Richard,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 
Thompson,  Regina,  MA,  Professor  Ementa  of  Nursing 
Thompson,  Sharon  W.,  MSN,  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of 

Nursing 
Thomson,  William  Russell,  MS,  Distinguished  Count}  Extension 

Agent  Emeritus 
Thurston,  Ronald  ].,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Animal  and 

Veterinary  Sciences 
Tillinghast,  David  Charles,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Timms,  Janet  L.,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  Emerita  of  Nursing 
Tinsley,  William  Allan,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agricultural 

and  Applied  Economics 
Titus,  Sylvia  Smith,  MA,  Professor  Emerita  of  English 
Titus,  Terry  Charles,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Food  Science 
Toler,  Joe,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Applied  Economics  and 

Statistics 
Trapnell,  Jerry  Eugene,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Business 

and  Behavioral  Science  and  Professor  Emeritus  of  Accountancy 
Trent,  Buford  Earl,  MEd,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Parks,  Recreation, 

and  Tourism  Management 
Trevillian,  Wallace  Dabney,  PhD,  Dean  Ementus,  College  of 

Commerce  and  Industry;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 
Turk,  Donald  Earle,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Food  Science 
Turner,  Albert  Joseph,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Computer 

Science 
Turner,  James  Alexander,  Jr.,  JD,   Professor  Emeritus  of 

Accounting 
Turner,  Raymond  Clyde,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Physics 
Turnipseed,  Samuel  G.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Entomology, 

Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences 
Tyler,  Thomasina  Cooper,  Distinguished  County  Agent 

Ementa 
Ulbrich,  Carlton  Wilbur,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Physics 
Ulbrich,  Holley  Hewitt,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emerita  of 

Economics 
Underwood,  Richard  Allan,  PhD,   Professor  Emeritus  of 

English 
Usrey,  Malcolm  Orthell,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Van  Dijk,  Howard  J„  PhD,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Van  Lear,  David  H.,  PhD,  Robert  A.  Bouen  Professor  Ementus 

of  Forestry 
Vaughn,  Edward  A.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Materials  Science 

and  Engineering 
Vergano,  Peter  J.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Packaging  Science 
Vines,  Ehvight  T,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Animal 

and  Veterinary  Sciences 
Vissage,  Wayne  King,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementus 
Waddle,  Gerald  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  0/ Marketing 
Wagner,  Donald  Finch,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Horticulture 
Wainscott,  Stephen  H.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/ Political  Science 

and  Director  of  Calhoun  Honors  College 
Walker,  Gerald  Lee,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  0/  Art  and 

Architectural  History 
Walker,  John  Henry,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Educational 

Foundations 
Walker,  Nancy  Hilton,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Entomology, 

Soils,  and  Plant  Sciences 
Walker,  Walter  Saxon,  MEd,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Poultry 

Science 
Wallace,  Myles  Stuart,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Economics 
Wallenius,  Kenneth  Ted,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Mathematical 

Sciences 

Waller,  Robert  Alfred,  PhD,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Liberal 

Arts;  Professor  Ementus  of  History 
Wang,  Samuel  M.,  MA,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor  Ementus 

of  Art 

Wannamaker,  Patricia  Walker,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of 
German 

Ward,  Carol  Marie,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  English 


Washington,  Russell  McCoy,   County  Extension  Agent 

Ementus 
Watkins,  Betty  Palmer,  PhD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Vocational 

Education 
Watson,  William  Anthony,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent 

Ementus 
Watt,  Marshall  P.,  Jr.,  MS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
Webb,  Byron  Kenneth,  PhD,  Dean  and  Director  Ementus  of 

Cooperative  Extension  Service;  Professor  Ementus  0/ Agricultural 

and  Biological  Engineering 
Webb,  Carol  Johnson,  Associate  Dean  of  Extension  Emerita 
Webster,  Henry  Wise,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Animal,  Dairy, 

and  Veterinary  Science 
Weir,  Eldon  Lee,   EdD,   Professor  EmeTitus  of  Graphic 

Communications 
Weir,  Julia  K.,  MEd,  ProfessoT  Emerita  of  Teacher  Education 
Wells,  Amos,  Jr.,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
W7ells,  Mae  Edwards,  MEd,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Welter,  John  Finlay,  MS,  Professor  Ementus  of  Poultry  Science 
West,  William  Elmer,  PhD,  Chair  and  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Industrial  Education  and  Graphic  Communications 
Wheeler,  Alfred  P.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Biological 

Sciences 
Wheeler,  Richard  Ferman,  PhD,  Head  and  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Animal  Science 
White,  Charlie  R,  Jr.,  MS,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of  Parks, 

Recreation,  and  Tourism  Management 
White,  Donald,  BS,  County  Extension  Agent  Emeritus 
White,  Mervin  Forrest,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Sociology 
White,  Richard  Kenneth,  PhD,  Neuman  Professor  Emeritus 

of  Natural  Resources  Engineering  in  Agricultural  and  Biological 

Engineering  and  Environmental  Engineering  and  Science 
WTiitehurst,  Clinton  Howard,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of 

Management  and  Economics 
Whitmire,  Jerry  Morris,  MA,  Professor  Ementus  of  Spanish 
Wiggins,  Emily  Sutherland,  EdD,  Professor  Emerita  of  Home 

Economics 
Willey,  Edward  Parker,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English 
Williams,  Frankie  K.,  PhD,  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Leadership,  Counselor  Education,  and  Human  Organisational 

Development 
Williams,  Gloristine  Fowler,  County  Extension  Agent  Emerita 
Williams,  John  Newton,  II,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Animal 

Science 
Williams,  Patricia  Miller,  Interim  County  Extension  Director 

Ementa 
Williams,  Thomas  M.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Forestry  and 

Natural  Resources 
Williams,  Woodie  Prentiss,  Jr.,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Food  Science 
Williamson,  Robert  Elmore,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering 
Willingham,  Russell,  MA,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Languages 
Willis,  Samuel  Marsh,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Industrial 

Management 
Wilson,  Martha  Craft,  County  Extension  Agent  Ementa 
Wilson,  Thomas  Virgil,  PhD,  Alumni  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Agricultural  and  Biological  Engineering 
Winchell,  Donna  H.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementa  of  English 
Witcher,  Wesley,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Plant  Pathology 

and  Physiology 
Witherspoon,  Gayland  Brooks,  MArch,  Associate  Dean  Emeritus, 

College  of  Architecture;  Professor  Ementus  of  Architecture 
Withington,  Marian  Hull,  MS,  Librarian  Emerita 
Wixson,  Bobby  Guinn,  PhD,  Dean  Ementus,  College  of  Sciences; 

Professor  Ementus  of  Biological  Sciences 
Wolak,  Francis  J.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Agricultural  and 

Biological  Engineering 
Wood,  Gene  W.,  Professor  Emeritus,  Forestry  and  Natural 

Resources 
Wood,  Julia  Taylor,  MS,  Professor  Ementa  of  Home  Economics 
Wood,  Wallace  Blackwell,  Jr.,  Distinguished  County  Agent 

Emeritus 
Woodell,  Charles  Harold,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  English 
Woodruff,  James  Raymond,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Agronomy 

and  Soils 


Woods,  Sam  Gray,  BS,  Professor  Ementus  of  Animal  Science, 

Edisto  Experiment  Station 
Wooten,  Thomas  E.,  PhD,  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Forestry  and  Natural  Resources 
Wourms,  John  P.,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Biological  Sciences 
Wynn,  Eddie  Dowell,  MCRP,  ProfessoT  Ementus  of  Agncultural 

and  Applied  Economics 
Wynn,  Mable  Hill,  MS,  Professor  Emerita  0/  Parks,  Recreation, 

and  Tourism  Management 
Yandle,  Thomas  Bruce,  Jr.,  PhD,  Dean  Ementus,  College  of 

Business  and  Behavioral  Science;  Alumni  Distinguished  Professor 

Emeritus  of  Economics 
Yang,  Tah-Teh,   PhD,   Professor  Emeritus  of  Mechanical 

Engine  en  ng 
Yardley,  Darrell  Gene,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Zoology 
Yates,  William  Pierce,  MS,  Extension  Program  Coordinator 

Emeritus 
Young,  Arthur  P.,  PhD,  Campbell  Endowed  Chair  and  Professor 

Ementus  of  English 
Zahner,  Robert,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Forestry 
Zehr,  Eldon  Irvin,  PhD,  Professor  Ementus  of  Plant  Pathology 

and  Physiology 
Zielinski,  Paul  Bernard,  PhD,  Director  Ementus,  water  Resource 

Research  Institute;  Professor  Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering 
Zimmerman,  James  Kenneth,  PhD,  Professor  Emeritus  of 

Biochemistry 
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APPENDIX 


ENGLISH  FLUENCY 

Clemson  University  has  cstahhshi-il  .1  p<  >1k>  to  assure 
that  .ill  instructional  activities  are  conducted  by  indi- 
viduals possessing  appropriate  proficiency  in  written 
and  oral  use  of  the  English  language.  Instructional 
activities  include  lectures,  recitation  or  discussion 
sessions,  and  laboratories.  The  individuals  to  be  certi- 
fied include  full-time  and  part-time  faculty,  graduate 
teachers  of  record,  graduate  teaching  assistants,  and 
graduate  laboratory  assistants  for  whom  English  is 
not  the  first  language. 

A  student  who  experiences  difficulty  with  an  instruc- 
tor's written  or  oral  English  and  who  wishes  to  seek 
relief  must  do  so  prior  to  the  seventh  meeting  of  a 
50-minute  class  and  prior  to  the  fifth  meeting  of  a 
90-minute  class  in  regular  semesters.  In  the  five-week 
summer  sessions,  relief  must  be  sought  prior  to  the 
third  class  meeting. 

The  procedure  is  summarized  as  follows: 

a.  The  student  must  quickly  bring  the  problem  to 
the  attention  of  the  instructor's  department  chair 
either  directly  or  through  a  faculty  member  such  as 
the  student's  advisor.  That  department  chair  will 
assess  the  complaint  and,  if  deemed  valid,  offer  an 
appropriate  remedy  within  two  days. 

b.  A  student  who  is  not  satisfied  with  the  depart- 
ment chair's  decision  or  the  relief  suggested,  may 
appeal  within  two  days  to  a  five-member  hearing 
panel  comprised  of  three  faculty  members  and  two 
students  appointed  by  the  Senior  Vice  Provost  and 
Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies. 

Students  with  questions  should  contact  the  Associ- 
ate Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  E-103  Martin 
Hall. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION 

Clemson  University,  in  compliance  with  Titles  VI 
and  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  amended, 
Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972, 
and  Sections  503  and  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973,  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  religion,  sex,  or  disability  in 
any  of  its  policies,  procedures,  or  practices;  nor  does 
the  University,  in  compliance  with  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  as  amended,  and 
Section  402  of  the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1974,  discriminate  against  any  employees 
or  applicants  for  employment  on  the  basis  of  their 
age  or  because  they  are  disabled  veterans  or  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era.  Clemson  University  conducts  its 
programs  and  activities  involving  admission,  access, 
treatment,  employment,  teaching,  research,  and 
public  service  in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner  as 
prescribed  by  Federal  laws  and  regulations 

In  conformance  with  University  policy  and  pursuant 
to  Executive  Order  11246,  as  amended,  Section  503 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  and  Section  402  of 
the  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Readjustment  Act  of  1974, 
Clemson  University  is  an  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


Enquiries  concerning  thi    il         1  iddn    ed 

to  the  toll.  >u  111" 

Exe<  hum  Se<  ictary 

Clemson  Uniwrsit\  Board  oi  trustees 

201  SikesHall 

Clemson  University 

Clemson,  SC  29634 

Director,  Office  for  Access  and  Equity 
207  Holtzendorff 
Clemson  University 
Clemson,  SC  29634 

Director,  Office  for  Civil  Rights 
I  )epartment  of  Education 
Washington,  DC  20201 

FAMILY  PRIVACY 
PROTECTION  ACT 

The  South  Carolina  Family  Privacy  Protection  Act 
(SC  Code  30-2-10  et.  seq.)  defines  personal  informa- 
tion as  "...information  that  identifies  or  describes 
an  individual  including,  but  not  limited  to,  an 
individual's  photograph  or  digitized  image,  social 
security  number,  date  of  birth,  driver's  identifica- 
tion number,  name,  home  address,  home  telephone 
number,  medical  or  disability  information,  education 
level,  financial  status,  bank  account(s)  number(s), 
account  or  identification  number  issued  by  and/or 
used  by  any  federal  or  state  governmental  agency  or 
private  financial  institution,  employment  history, 
height,  weight,  race,  other  physical  details,  signa- 
ture, biometric  identifiers,  and  any  credit  records 
or  reports." 

Some  of  the  information  in  documents  which  stu- 
dents provide  to  Clemson  University  may  be  personal 
information  as  defined  above.  Pursuant  to  Section 
30-2-40  B,  students  are  advised  that  this  information 
may  be  subject  to  public  scrutiny  or  release.  They  are 
also  advised  that  personally-identifiable  information 
contained  in  these  educational  records  falls  under 
the  federal  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy- 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (FERPA).  If  students  elect 
to  opt  out  of  the  release  of  directory  information 
under  FERPA,  the  University  will  not  release  any 
personal  information  except  as  otherwise  required 
or  authorized  by  law. 

Visit  http://www.clemson.edu/administration/ogc/ 
policies/index.html  for  additional  information. 

HARASSMENT 

In  general,  harassment  is  unwelcome  verbal  or  physi- 
cal contact,  based  upon  race,  color,  religion,  sv\u,il 
orientation,  gender,  national  origin,  age,  disability, 
status  as  a  military  veteran,  or  protected  activity 
(i.e.,  opposition  to  prohibited  discrimination  or 
participation  in  the  statutory  complaint  process), 
that  unreasonably  interferes  with  the  person's  work 
or  educational  performance  or  creates  an  intimidat- 
ing or  hostile  work  or  educational  environment. 
Examples  may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to, 
epithets,  slurs,  jokes,  or  other  verbal,  graphic,  or 
physical  contact. 

The  entire  text  of  the  University's  policy  on  harass- 
ment can  be  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Access 
and  Equity,  207  Holtzendorff,  (864)  656-3181  or  at 
www.ckmson.edu/access/policies.html. 


INFORMATION  RESOURCES 
FOR  STUDENTS 

Clemson  Univi  ng  resources  are  tin 

property  of  Clemson  University,  to  be  used  foi 
univi  1  1''.  related  busi  I  nts  have  1 

ivacy  wlun  utilizing  univei  idng 

irees,  even  it  th  inal  PUT]  I 

The  '  reserves  the  right  to  inspect,  wid 

notice,  the  contents  of  a  imputet  til 
medi  1  lectronic  mailboxes  and 

rencing  systems,  systems  out] 

as  printouts,  and  to  monitor  network  COtnmunica- 
tn  .11  when 

1.  It  1  itain 
or  proretr  the  integrity,  security  or  functionalil 
university  1  >i  1  ither  computer  resources  or  to  pr 
the  university  troin  liability; 

2.  There  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  Us- 
ers have  violated  this  policy  or  otherwise  misused 
computing  resources; 

3.  An  account  appears  to  be  engaged  in  unusual  or 
unusually  excessive  activity; 

4.  It  is  otherwise  required  or  permitted  by  law. 

Any  suspected  violations  of  this  policy  or  any  Other 
misuse  of  computer  resources  by  students  normally 
should  be  referred  to  the  Office  of  Student  Conduct. 
That  office  will  investigate  the  allegations  and  take  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action.  Violations  of  law  telated 
to  misuse  of  computing  resources  may  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  law  enforcement  agency. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  Clemson  Computing 
and  Information  Technology  may  temporarily  sus- 
pend, block  or  restrict  access  to  an  account,  inde- 
pendent of  university  disciplinary  procedures,  when 
it  appears  reasonably  necessary  to  do  so  in  order 
to  protect  the  integrity,  security  or  functionain 
university-  or  other  computer  resources,  to  protect 
the  university  from  liability,  or  where  the  emotional 
or  physical  well-being  of  any  person  is  immediately 
threatened.  When  CCIT  unilaterally  takes  such  ac- 
tion, it  will  immediately  notify  the  account  holder  of 
its  actions  and  the  reason  for  them  in  writing.  The 
account  holder  may  appeal  the  action  taken  by  CCIT 
in  writing  to  the  Chief  Information  Officer. 

Access  will  be  restored  to  the  account  holder 
whenever  the  appropriate  investigatory  unit  oi  the 
university  determines  that  the  protection  of  the 
integrity,  security  or  functionality  of  university  or 
other  computing  resources  has  been  restored  and  the 
safety  and  well  being  of  all  individuals  can  reasonably 
be  assured,  unless  access  is  to  remain  suspended  as  a 
result  of  formal  disciplinary  action  imposed  through 
rhe  Office  oi  Srudent  Conduct  or  as  a  result  ot  legal 
action. 

of  University  computing  resources,  including 
network  facilities,  account  numbers,  data  storage  me- 
dia, printers,  plotters,  microcomputer  systems,  and 
software  tor  computing  activities  other  than  tl 
authorized  by  the  University  is  strictly  prohibited. 
Unauthorized  use  ot  such  resources  is  regarded  as 
a  criminal  act  in  the  nature  ot  theft,  and  violators 
ate  subject  to  suspension,  expulsion,  and  civil  and 
criminal  prosecution. 
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Use  of  university  computing  resources,  including 
network  facilities,  account  numbers,  data  storage 
media,  printers,  plotters,  microcomputer  systems, 
and  software  for  computing  activities  other  than 
those  authorized  by  the  university  is  strictly  prohib- 
ited. Unauthorized  use  of  such  resources  is  regarded 
as  a  criminal  act  in  the  nature  of  theft  and  violators 
are  subject  to  suspension,  expulsion,  and  civil  and 
criminal  prosecution. 

The  following  are  examples  of  misuse  of  computing 
resources: 

1.  Unauthorized  duplication,  distribution  or  altera- 
tion of  any  licensed  software.  This  includes  software 
licensed  by  the  university  and  licensed  software  ac- 
cessed using  the  computing  networks. 

2.  Attempting  to  gain  unauthorized  access  to  any  com- 
puting resource  or  data,  or  attempting  to  disrupt  the 
normal  operation  of  any  computing  resource  or  net- 
work -  at  Clemson  or  anywhere  on  the  Internet, 

3.  Attempting  to  use  another  student's  or  employee's 
computer  account  or  data,  without  their  permission. 

4.  Using  the  university  electronic  mail  system  to 
attack  other  computer  systems,  falsify  the  identity 
of  the  source  of  electronic  mail  messages.  Sending 
harassing,  obscene  or  other  threatening  electronic 
mail.  Attempting  to  read,  delete,  copy  or  modify  the 
electronic  mail  of  others  without  their  authorization. 
Sending,  without  official  university  authorization, 
"for-profit"  messages,  chain  letters  or  other  unsolic- 
ited "junk"  mail. 

5.  Knowingly  infecting  any  computing  resource  with 
a  software  virus. 

6.  Tampering  with  the  university  computer  network 
or  building  wiring  or  installing  any  type  of  electronic 
equipment  or  software  that  could  be  used  to  capture 
or  change  information  intended  for  someone  else. 

7.  Participating  in  a  "denial  of  service"  attack  on  any 
other  computer,  whether  on  or  off  campus. 

8.  Using  university  computing  or  network  resources 
for  personal  gain  or  illegal  activities  such  as  theft, 
fraud,  copyright  infringement,  piracy  (e.g.,  sound 
or  video  recording),  or  distribution  of  child  pornog- 
raphy or  obscenities. 

PATENTS  AND 
COPYRIGHTS 

All  students  enrolling  in  Clemson  University  do  so 
with  the  full  understanding  that  students  working 
on  sponsored  projects  and/or  who  use  Clemson 
University  resources  other  than  for  lecture-based 
coursework  or  other  course-related  assignments 
are  subject  to  the  Clemson  University  Intellectual 
Property  Policy. 

1)  In  accordance  with  the  University  Intellectual 
Property  Policy,  student  Creators'  do  not  hold  rights 
to  intellectual  property  created  developed,  or  gener- 
ated: 

i.  In  the  course  of  rendering  compensated  services 
to  the  University;  or 

ii.    As  part  of  sponsored  research  projects;  or 


iii.  Pursuant  to  an  agreement  that  requires  the 
University  and/or  student  to  assign  his  or  her  rights 
either  to  the  University  or  to  a  third  party;  or 

iv.  Using  pre-existing  or  background  intellectual 
property  belonging  to  the  University  or  a  third  party 
with  whom  the  University  has  a  contract  under 
which  such  background  intellectual  property  rights 
are  already  allocated. 

v.    Notes: 

1.  Student  retains  a  non-exclusive,  royalty-free, 
perpetual,  irrevocable  license  to  use,  reproduce,  and 
publicly  distribute,  for  educational  and/or  research 
purposes,  copies  of  intellectual  property  created  by 
student. 

2.  If  intellectual  property  is  developed  or  gener- 
ated as  a  group  class  project,  joint  ownership  by  the 
collaborators  will  be  assumed  unless  a  prior  written 
agreement  exists  among  the  collaborators. 

A  Creator  is  defined  as  an  author  of,  inventor  of,  or 
person  who  discovers,  develops,  or  generates  any  type 
of  intellectual  property.  Inventorship  and  authorship 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  patent  law 
and  copyright  law,  respectively. 

Section  5.c  of  the  University  Intellectual  Property  Policy, 
November  23,  2009 

2)  All  Creators  have  a  duty  to  promptly  disclose 
intellectual  property  authored,  invented,  created, 
discovered,  developed,  or  generated  by  Creator(s)  to 
the  Clemson  University  Intellectual  Property  Com- 
mittee (IPC).  See  Appendix  111,  University  Intellectual 
Property  Policy,  November  23,  2009. 

3)  Except  as  set  forth  in  other  related  University 
policies,  this  applies  to  all  types  of  intellectual  prop- 
erty, including,  but  not  limited  to,  any  invention, 
discovery,  creation,  know-how,  trade  secret,  technol- 
ogy, scientific  or  technological  development,  mask 
work,  trademark,  research  data,  work  of  authorship, 
and  computer  software  regardless  of  whether  subject 
to  protection  under  patent,  trademark,  copyright,  or 
other  laws. 

The  University  Intellectual  Property  policy  is  avail- 
able online  at  wuw.clemson.ea'u/researcri/tecrtnolog}/ 
policies.  Questions  regarding  this  policy  should  be 
directed  to  the  Office  of  Technology  Transfer  at 
(864)  6564237. 
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INDEX 


A 

AAH,  133 
AL.134 

AS,  123 

ASL,  125 

Abbreviations,  Course,  122 

Abstract  Mathematics  Emphasis  Area,  102 

Academic  Advising,  26  (see  also  Advising  Policy) 

Academic  Affairs,  6 

Academic  and  Professional  Development 

Requirement  (General  Education),  34 
Academic  Calendar,  4 

Academic  Dishonesty  (see  Academic  Integrity) 
Academic  Eligibility  Policy,  25 
Academic  Grievance  Board,  30 
Academic  Honors,  28 
Academic  Integrity,  Undergraduate,  29 
Academic  Misconduct  for  Former  Students,  31 
Academic  Probation  (see  Academic  Eligibility  Policy) 
Academic  Records,  28 
Academic  Redemption  Policy,  26 
Academic  Regulations,  24 
Academic  Renewal,  29 
Academic  Success  Center,  22 
Accounting,  36,  77,  122 
Accounts,  Past  Due,  15 
Accreditation,  8 
ACCT,  122 

ACT  (see  Entrance  Examinations) 
Actuarial  Science/Financial  Mathematics 

Emphasis  Area,  102 
Admission,  11,76,87,  107 
Admission  Deposit.  1  ) 
Admissions  Exceptions,  13 
Administration,  6 
Adult/Extension  Education,  36 
Advanced  Placement,  11,  24 
Advancement  in  Architecture,  62 
Advancement  in  Graphic  Communications,  79 
Advising  Policy,  8 

Advisors  (see  Academic  Advising;  Advising  Policy) 
Aerospace  Studies,  36,  76,  123  (see  also  Reserve 

Officers  Training  Corps) 
Affirmative  Action,  259 
AFLS,  125 
AFROTC,  76  (see  also  Reserve  Officers  Training 

Corps) 
AG  ED,  123 
AGM,  124 

Agribusiness  Emphasis  Area,  44 
AGRIC,  125 

Agricultutal  Biotechnology'  Concentration,  58 
Agricultural  Business  Management,  36 
Agricultural  Education,  40,  123 
Agricultural  Mechanization,  124 
Agricultural  Mechanization  and  Business,  36,  41 
Agriculture,  125 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences,  125 
Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Life  Sciences,  College 

of,  6,  40 
Alumni  Association,  10 
American  Politics  Concentration,  82 
American  Sign  Language,  125 
American  Sign  Language  Emphasis  Area,  69 
American  Sign  Language  Studies,  36 
Animal  Agribusiness  Concentration,  42 
Animal  and  Veterinary  Sciences,  36,  42,  126 


ANTH,  128 

\nthropology,  36,  128 

■\1'  (see  Advanced  Placement) 

AP  EC,  128 

Appeals,  Admission,  13 

Application,  Admission,  11 

Application  Deadlines,  1 1 

Applied  and  Computation.il  Mathematics 

Emphasis  Area,  102 
Applied  Biotechnology  (  oncentration,  89 
Applied  Economu  s,  128 
Applied  Economii  s  and  Statistics,  43 
Applied  International  Economics  ConcentratJ 
ARAB,  130 
Arabic,  130 
ARCH,  130 

Architectural  Registtation/Licensure,  63 
Architecture,  36,  62,  130 
Architecture,  Arts,  and  Humanities,  College  of,  6, 

62 
Architecture  Charleston  Program,  62 
Architecture  Overseas  Program,  62 
Army  ROTC,  77  (see  also  Reserve  Officers 

Training  Corps) 
Art,  131 

Art  and  Architectural  History,  133 
Arts  and  Humanities  Requirement  (Genetal 

Education),  34 
Arts,  School  of  the,  62 
ASTR,  133 
Astronomy,  133 

Athletic  Leadership,  36,  107,  134 
Attendance  Policy,  26 
Audio  Engineering  Emphasis  Area,  73 
Auditing,  27 
AVS,  126 

B 

B  E,  140 

B  T,  142 

Behavioral  and  Social  Science  Programs,  76 

BIO  E,  135 

BIOCH,  134 

Biochemistry,  36,  45,  134 

Bioelectrical  Concentration,  88  — 

Bioengineering,  88,  135 

BIOL,  139 

Biological  Sciences,  36,  45,  48,  136 

Biological  Sciences  (Teaching  Area),  109,  110 

Biology,  139 

Biology  Concentration,  102 

Biomaterials  Concentration,  88 

Biomedicine  Concenttation,  55 

Biomolecular  Engineering,  140 

Biomolecular  Engineering  Concentration,  92 

Biophysics  Concentration,  104 

BIOSC,  136 

Biosystems  Engineering,  89,  140 

Biosystems  Technology,  142 

BMOLE,  140 

Board  of  Trustees,  6 

Board  of  Visitors,  6 

BUS,  142 

Business,  142 

Business  Administration,  36 

Business  and  Behavioral  Science,  College  of,  6,  76 

Business  and  Professional  Programs,  76 


c 

C  E,  148 

CME,  143 

CRD,  152 

CRP,  148 

CSM,  154 

CU,  150 

CAAH,  150 

Calendar  I  I  ir) 

Campus,  7 

Campus  Visits  and  Tours,  10 

Career  and  technology  Edui  ition,  142 
Career  Center,  2  3 

I  Materials  Engineering,  90,  14  3 
CES,  150 
CH,  145 
CH  E,  144 
Change  of  Major,  29 
Chemical  Engineering,  91,  144 
Chemistry,  36,97.  145 
Chief  Business  Officer,  6 
Chief  Human  Resources  Officer,  6 
CHIN,  147 
Chinese,  147 

Chinese  Emphasis  Area,  69 
City  and  Regional  Planning,  148 
Civil  Engineering,  92,  148 
Class  Attendance,  26  (see  also  First  Day  Class 

Attendance) 
Classification  of  Students,  28 
Classwork,  26 

Clemson  University  (C  U),  150 
Clemson  University  Experiment  Station,  10 
CLEP  (see  College-Level  Examination  Program) 
Cluster  Minor,  36 

College  Board  Advanced  Placement,  11,  24 
College-Level  Examination  Program,  13 
College  of  Architecture,  Arts  and  Humanities 

(CAAH),  150 
College  of  Engineering  and  Science  (CES),  150 
Collegiate  Deans,  6 
Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan,  27,  45,  59, 

78,  88,  89,  98,  102 
COMM,  150 
Communication  Requirement  (General 

Education),  34 
Communication  Studies,  36,  63,  150 
Communications  Emphasis  Area,  40 
Community  and  Economic  Development 

Concentration,  44 
Community  and  Rutal  Development,  1  ^2 
Community  Recreation,  Sport  and  Camp 

Management  Concentration,  1 18 
Community  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  84 
Computer  Engineering,  93 
Computer  Information  Systems,  98 
Computer  Science,  36,  98,  99,  1 5  3 
Computer  Science  Emphasis  Area,  102 
Computing  Resources,  8 
Concentrations 

Agricultural  Biotechnology,  58 

American  Politics,  82 

Animal  Agribusiness,  42 

Applied  Biotechnology,  89 

Applied  International  Economics,  67 

Bioelectrical,  88 

Biology,  102 

Biomaterials,  88 

Biomedicine,  55 
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Biomolecular  Engineering,  92 

Biophysics,  104 

Community  and  Economic  Development,  44 

Community  Recteation,  Sport  and  Camp 
Management,  118 

Conservation  Biology,  49 

Environmental  Science,  100 

Equine  Business,  42 

Food  Science  and  Technology,  51 

Global  Politics,  82 

Health  Promotion  and  Education,  114 

Health  Services  Administration,  115 

Hydrogeology,  101 

International  Trade,  68 

Music,  73 

Natural  Resource  and  Economic  Policy,  50 

Natural  Resources  and  Environment,  90 

Natural  Resources  Management,  50 

Natural  Systems,  95 

Nutrition  and  Dietetics,  51 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management,  118 

Political  Economy,  82 

Preprofessional  Health  Studies,  115 

Preveterinary  and  Science,  43 

Professional  Golf  Management,  119 

Public  Administration,  82 

Public  Policy,  83 

Soil  and  Water  Environmental  Science,  58 

Sustainable  Crop  Production,  58 

Theatre,  7  3 

Therapeutic  Recreation,  119 

Tourism,  68 

Travel  and  Tourism,  120 
Conservation  Biology  Concentration,  49 
Construction  Science  and  Management,  64,  154 
Continuing  Enrollment  Policy  (see  Academic 

Eligibility  Policy) 
Cooperative  Education  Program,  9 
Copyrights,  260 

Counseling  and  Psychological  Services,  22 
Course  Abbreviations,  122 
Course  Prerequisites,  26 
Courses  or  Instruction,  122 
CPSC,  153 

Credit  by  Examination,  24 
Credit  Limitation,  28 
Credit  Load,  24 
Credit  System,  24 

Criminal  Justice  Emphasis  Area,  84 
Criminal  Records  Check,  107 
Critical  Thinking,  35 

Crop  and  Soil  Environmental  Science,  36,  155 
Cross-Cultural  Awareness,  35 
Cross-Cultural  Awareness  Requirement  (General 

Education),  34 
Cross-Listed  Courses,  122 
CSENV,  155 
CTE,  142 

D 

DANCE,  156 

Dead  Days,  27 

Deans,  6 

Dean's  List,  28 

Design  and  Building,  School  of,  62 

Design  Studies,  156 

Dining  Services,  20 

Director  of  Athletics,  6 

Disability  Services,  23 


Distributed  Competencies  Requirement  (General 

Education),  34 
Double  Major,  28,  48,  109 
Dropping  Classwork,  25 
DSIGN,  156 

Dual  Degree  Program,  78 
Dual  Enrollment,  12 

E 

EAS,  157 

E  C  E,  160 

E  G,  164 

E  L  E,  170 

E  M,  164 

E  N  R,  168 

Early  Childhood  Education,  108,  157 

East  Asian  Studies,  36,  157 

ECON,  157 

Economics,  36,  77,  78,  157 

Economics  (Teaching  Area),  111 

Economics  and  Statistical  Analysis  Emphasis  Area, 

44 
ED,  159 
EDC,  159 
ED  EC,  157 
ED  EL,  163 
ED  F,  160 
ED  SP,  228 
EDSEC,  223 
Education,  37,  159 
Educational  Counseling,  159 
Educational  Foundations,  160 
EE&.S,  168 

Electives  (Engineering),  87 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engineering,  160 
Electrical  Engineering,  93 
Elementary  Education,  108,  163 
Emphasis  Areas 

Abstract  Mathematics,  102 

Actuarial  Science/Financial  Mathematics,  102 

Agribusiness,  44 

American  Sign  Language,  69 

Applied  and  Computational  Mathematics,  102 

Audio  Technology,  73 

Chinese,  69 

Communications,  40 

Community  Studies,  84 

Computer  Science,  102 

Criminal  Justice,  84 

Entomology,  46 

French,  70 

General  Marketing,  81 

General  Sociology,  84 

German,  70 

Italian,  71 

Japanese,  71 

Leadership,  40 

Literature,  64 

Land  Surveying,  52 

Law,  Liberty,  and  Justice,  72 

Operations  Research/Management  Science,  102 

Prepharmacy,  46 

Prerehabilitation  Sciences,  48 

Quantitative  Biology,  47 

Religious  Studies,  72 

Services  Marketing,  81 

Social  Services,  84 

Spanish,  71 

Sport  Marketing,  81 

Statistics,  102 


Teaching,  41 

Technical  Marketing,  81 

Toxicology,  47 

Writing  and  Publication  Studies,  64 

EN  SP,  169 

Engineering,  163 

Engineering  and  Science,  College  of,  6,  87 

Engineering  Graphics,  164 

Engineering  Mechanics,  164 

Engineering  Programs,  87 

ENGL,  164 

English,  37,  64,  164 

English  Fluency,  259 

English  (Teaching  Area),  1 1 1 

ENGR,  163 

Enrollment,  26 

Enrollment  in  Graduate  Courses,  27  (see  also 
Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan) 

Enrollment  in  Professional  Courses,  107 

Enrollment  Limits  (see  Credit  Load) 

ENT,  167 

Entomology,  37,  167 

Entomology  Emphasis  Area,  46 

ENTOX,  169 

Entrance  Examinations,  11 

Entrance  Requirements,  62,  116  (see  also  Admis- 
sion) 

Entrepreneurship,  37 

Environmental  and  Natural  Resources,  49,  168 

Environmental  Engineering,  37,  94 

Environmental  Engineering  and  Science,  168 

Environmental  Science  and  Policy,  37,  169 

Environmental  Science  Concentration,  100 

Environmental  Toxicology,  169 

Equal  Opportunity,  259 

Equine  Business,  37 

Equine  Business  Concentration,  42 

Ethical  Judgment,  35 

Eugene  T.  Moore  School  of  Education,  107 

EX  ST,  170 

Examinations  (see  Final  Examinations) 

Executive  Leadership  and  Entrepreneurship,  170 

Experiment  Station,  Clemson  University,  10 

Experimental  Statistics,  170 

External  Education  Experiences,  24 

F 

FNR,  173 

Faculty,  233 

Faculty  Emeriti,  253 

Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act,  2 

Family  Privacy  Protection  Act,  259 

FD  SC,  171 

Fees  (see  Tuition  and  Fees) 

FERPA  (see  Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy 

Act) 
Film  Studies,  37 
FIN,  170 

Final  Examinations,  25 
Finance,  170 
Financial  Aid,  16,  20 
Financial  Information,  15 
Financial  Management,  37,  78 
Fluency,  English,  259 
Food  Science,  37,  50,  171 

Food  Science  and  Technology  Concentration,  51 
FOR,  172 

Foreign  Language  Placement  Test,  12 
Forest  Products,  37 
Forest  Resource  Management,  37,  52 
Forestry,  172 
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Forestry  and  Natural  Resource-.,  173 

Former  Students,  14 

Foundation,  Clemson  University,  10 

FR,  174 

French,  70,  174  (see  also  Modern  Languages) 

French  Emphasis  Area,  70 

Freshmen,  1 1 

Full-Time  Enrollment,  24 

Full-Time  Fees,  1  5 

G 

G  C,  179 

G  W,  180 

GED,  12 

GEN,  175 

General  Counsel,  6 

General  Education  Competencies,  34 

General  Education  Development  (see  GED) 

General  Education  Requirements,  34,  87 

General  Engineering  Program,  87 

General  Information,  7 

General  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  81 

General  Sociology  Emphasis  Area,  84 

Genetics,  37,  53,  175 

GEOG,  176 

Geography,  37,  176 

GEOL,  176 

Geology,  37,  100,  101,  176 

GER,  178 

German,  70,  178  (see  also  Modern  Languages) 

German  Emphasis  Area,  70 

Global  Politics,  37 

Global  Politics  Concentration,  82 

Governor's  School  for  Science  and  Mathematics,  12 

Grade-Point  Ratio,  25 

Grade  Protests,  26 

Grade  Reports,  25 

Grading  System,  24  (see  also  Grade-Point  Ratio) 

Graduate  Courses,  Enrollment  in,  27  (see  also 

Combined  Bachelor's/Master's  Plan) 
Graduate  Degrees,  28 
Graduate  Study,  107 
Graduation  Requirements,  28,  88,  107 
Graphic  Communications,  79,  179 
Great  Works,  37,  180 
Grievances  and  Appeals  (see  Academic 

Grievance  Board) 

H 

H  P,  182 

Harassment,  259 

Health,  180 

Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development,  182 

Health,  Education,  and  Human  Development, 

College  of,  6,  107 
Health  Fee,  22 
Health  Insurance,  22 
Health  Promotion,  22 
Health  Promotion  and  Education  Concentration, 

114 
Health  Science,  1 14 

Health  Services  Administration  Concentration,  115 
HEHD,  182 
HIST,  182 

Historic  Preservation,  182 
History,  37,  65,  182 
History  of  the  University,  7 
History  (Teaching  Area),  112 
HLTH,  180 
HON,  185 
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1  lonoi  Graduates,  28 

I  lonoi  I  ists,  28 

Honor  Organizations,  10 

Honors  and  Awards,  28 

1  liiiiurs  I  'nurses,  185 

Honors  Program  (see  Calho 

HORT,  L86 

Horticulture,  37,  53,  186 

Housing,  13,  16,22 

I  lousmL!,  Single  Student,  22 

HUM,  187 

Humanities,  187 

Humanities,  School  of,  62 

Hydrogeology  Concentration,  101 


I 

I  E,  187 

I  P  M,  188 

I  S,  188 

IB  (see  International  Baccalaureate) 

Illegal  Immigration  Reform  Act  Process,  14 

Immunizations,  22 

In-State  Residence  (see  Resident  Tuition  and  Fees) 

Incomplete  Work,  24,  28 

Industrial  Engineering,  95,  187 

Information  Resources  for  Students,  259 

Integrated  Pest  Management,  188 

International  Baccalaureate  Credit  Policy,  11 

International  Engineering  and  Science,  38 

International  Programs,  87  (see  also  Study  and 

Work  Abroad) 
International  Studies,  188 
International  Trade  Concentration,  68 
International  Undergraduates,  14 
ITAL,  188 
Italian,  188 
Italian  Emphasis  Area,  71 

J 

Japanese,  71,  189  (see  also  Modern  Languages) 
Japanese  Emphasis  Area,  71 
JAPN,  189 

L 

LS,  192 

L&.IH,  192 

L&.IT,  192 

Land  Surveying  Emphasis  Area,  52 

Landscape  Architecture,  65,  189 

LANG,  191 

Language,  191 

Language  and  International  Health,  66,  192 

Language  and  International  Trade,  67,  192 

Laptop  Program,  9 

LARCH,  189 

LATIN,  192 

LAW,  192 

Law,  Liberty,  and  Justice  Emphasis  Area,  72 

Leadership  Emphasis  Area,  40 

Learning  Experiences,  24 

Legal  Studies,  38 

Leisure  Skills,  192 

LIB,  194 

Libraries,  8 

Library,  194 

Literature  Emphasis  Area,  64 

Loans  (see  Financial  Aid) 


M 

M  E,  200 

M  I , 203 

Manager™  nt,  »8,  80   i'1  i 

Managi  mi  nt  Information  Systems,  38 

Marketing,  80,  196 
Mati  i  ials  s>  I'-iu  e  and  I 
Mathematical  Scii  nces,  \8,  H  2,  [I  \  197 
Mathematic  al,  Scientific,  and  rechnolo 

Literacy  Requirement  n),  34 

Mathematics  Pla< emeni  I-  t,  1 .' 
Mathemat li    (Teaching  \r.  a),  111 
Mathemati     rea<  lung,  109 
Meal  PI. ins  (see  I  lining 
Mechanical  Engineering,  96,  200 
Medical  Services,  22 
MGT,  195 
MICRO,  202 
Microbiology,  38,  54,  202 
Mid-Term  Evaluation,  25 
Military  Leadership,  38,  77,  203  (see  also  Reserve 

Officers  Training  Corps) 
Minors,  36,  61,  75,  77,  86,  87,  106,  121 
Mission  Statement,  General  Education,  34 
Mission  Statement,  University,  8 
MKT,  196 

Modern  Languages,  38,  69 
MS&.E,  197 
MTHSC,  197 
Music,  38,  203 
Music  Concentration,  73 

N 

Natural  Resource  Economics,  38 
Natural  Resource  and  Economic  Policy 

Concentration,  50 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

Concentration,  90 
Natural  Resources  Management  Concentration,  50 
Naniral  Systems  Concentration,  95 
Nondegree  Student  (see  Special  Student) 
Nonprofit  Leadership,  38,  206 
NPL,  206 
NURS,  206 
Nursing,  116,  206 
NUTR,  207 
Nutrition,  207 
Nutrition  and  Dietetics  Concentration,  51 

o 

Operations  Research/Management  Science  Em- 
phasis Area,  102 
Orientation  Programs,  1  3 

P 

PA,  212 

PAS,  209 

Packaging  Science,  38,  55,  208 

Pan  African  Studies,     - 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management,  38 

Park  and  Protected  Area  Management 

Concentration,  1 18 
Parks,  Recreation  and  Tourism  Management,  117. 

209 
Part-Time  Enrollment  (see  Part-Time  1 
Part-Time  Fees,  15 
Pass/Fail  Option,  25 
Past  Due  Accounts.  1  5 
Patents  and  Copyright 
Payment  by  Check,  1 5 
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Performing  Arts,  212 

PFC,  219 

PHSC,  215 

PHIL,  213 

Philosophy,  38,  72,  213 

PHYS,  215 

Physical  Science,  215 

Physical  Sciences  (Teaching  Area),  110 

Physics,  38,  103,  105,  215 

PKGSC,  208 

PL  PA,  216 

PL  PH,  216 

Placement  Tests,  12 

Plant  Pathology,  38,  216 

Plant  Physiology,  216 

PO  SC,  217 

Political  Economy  Concentration,  82 

Political  Science,  38,  81,  82,  217 

Political  Science  (Teaching  Area),  112 

Polymer  and  Fiber  Chemistry,  105,  219 

PORT,  219 

Portfolio  Requirement  (General  Education),  34 

Portuguese,  219 

Posthumous  Degrees,  28 

Preallied  Health  (see  Prerehabilitation  Sciences) 

Pre-Business  Program,  76 

Premedicine  (see  Preprofessional  Health  Studies) 

Preoccupational  Therapy  (see  Prerehabilitation 

Sciences) 
Prepharmacy,  56 
Prepharmacy  Emphasis  Area,  46 
Prephysical  Therapy  (see  Prerehabilitation 

Sciences) 
Prephysician  Assistant  Program  (see 

Prerehabilitation  Sciences) 
Preprofessional  Health  Studies,  56 
Preprofessional  Health  Studies  Concentration,  115 
Preprofessional  Studies,  28 
Prerehabilitation  Sciences,  56 
Prerehabilitation  Sciences  Emphasis  Area,  48 
Prerequisites,  26 
President,  University,  6 
President's  List,  28 

Preveterinary  and  Science  Concentration,  43 
Preveterinary  Medicine,  57 
Probation,  Academic  (see  Academic  Eligibility 

Policy) 
Production  Studies  in  Performing  Arts,  72 
Professional  Golf  Management  Concentration,  119 
PRTM,  209 
PSYCH,  220 

Psychology,  38,  83,  84,  220 
Psychology  (Teaching  Area),  113 
Public  Administration  Concentration,  82 
Public  Policy,  38 
Public  Policy  Concentration,  83 
Purpose  of  Catalog,  7 

Q 

Quantitative  Biology  Emphasis  Area,  47 

R 

RS,  223 

READ,  222 

Reading,  222 

Readmission  of  Former  Undergraduates,  14 

Redfern  Health  Center,  22 

Refunds  of  Financial  Aid,  16 

Refund  of  Fees,  15 

Registered  Nurse  BS  Completion  Program,  117 

Registration  Requirements  (Engineering),  87 


REL,  222 

Religion,  38,  222 

Religious  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  72 

Repeating  Courses,  26  (see  also  Academic 
Redemption  Policy) 

Requirements  (General  Education),  34 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  10  (see  also  Aero- 
space Studies;  Military  Leadership;  ROTC) 

Residence  Requirement,  Graduation,  28 

Residence  Halls  (see  Housing) 

Residence  Status  (see  Resident  Tuition  and  Fees) 

Resident  Classification  (see  Resident  Tuition  and 
Fees) 

Resident  Tuition  and  Fees,  16 

Returned  Checks,  EFTs,  and  Credit  Card 
Payments,  15 

Revocation  of  Academic  Degrees,  32 

ROTC,  76  (see  also  Reserve  Officers  Training 
Corps) 

Rural  Sociology,  223 

RUSS,  223 

Russian,  223 

Russian  Area  Studies,  38 

s 

S  T  S,  223 

SAT  (see  Entrance  Examinations) 

Scholarships  (see  Financial  Aid) 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (see  Entrance  Examinations) 

School  of  Design  and  Building,  62 

School  of  Education  (Eugene  T.  Moore),  107 

School  of  Humanities,  62 

School  of  the  Arts,  62 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society,  39,  223 

Science  and  Technology  in  Society  Requirement 
(General  Education),  34 

Science  Programs,  97 

Science  Teaching,  109 

Screenwriting,  39 

Second  Baccalaureate  Degree,  28 

Secondary  Education,  110,  223 

Senior  Citizens,  Educational  Benefits,  21 

Services  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  81 

Single  Student  Housing,  22 

SOC,  224 

Social  Sciences  Requirement  (General 
Education),  34 

Social  Services  Emphasis  Area,  84 

Social  Studies  (Teaching  Areas),  111,  112,  113 

Sociology,  39,  84,  85,  224 

Sociology  (Teaching  Area),  1 1 3 

Soil  and  Water  Environmental  Science  Concentra- 
tion, 58 

Soils  and  Sustainable  Crop  Systems,  57,  226 

South  Carolina  Governor's  School  for  Science  and 
Mathematics,  12 

South  Carolina  Residence  (see  Resident  Tuition 
and  Fees) 

SPAN,  226 

Spanish,  70,  226  (see  also  Modern  Languages) 

Spanish-American  Area  Studies,  39 

Spanish  Emphasis  Area,  71 

Special  Education,  114,  228 

Special  Student  Status,  14 

Sport  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  81 

SSCS,  226 

Statistics  Emphasis  Area,  102 

Student  Affairs,  6 

Student  Records  (see  Academic  Records) 

Student  Responsibility,  7 

Student  Services,  22 
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Study  and  Work  Abroad  Programs,  9 
Substance  Abuse  Certificate  Program,  84 
Sustainable  Crop  Production  Concentration,  58 


Teacher  Education  Programs,  107 
Teaching  Areas 

Biological  Sciences,  109,  110 

English,  111 

Mathematics,  111 

Physical  Sciences,  110 

Social  Studies 

Economics,  111 
History,  112 
Political  Science,  112 
Psychology,  113 
Sociology,  113 
Teaching  Emphasis  Area,  41 
Technical  Marketing  Emphasis  Area,  81 
TEXT,  229 
Textiles,  229 
THEA,  230 
Theatre,  39,230 
Theatre  Concentration,  73 
Therapeutic  Recreation,  39 
Therapeutic  Recreation  Concentration,  119 
TigerStripe  Account,  20 
Tourism  Concentration,  68 
Tours  (see  Campus  Visits  and  Tours) 
Toxicology  Emphasis  Area,  47 
Transcripts,  29 
Transfer  Credit,  13,  24 
Transfer  Students,  13 
Travel  and  Tourism,  39 
Travel  and  Tourism  Concentration,  120 
Trustees  Emeriti,  6 
Trustees,  University  Board  of,  6 
Tuition  and  Fees,  15,  16 

Admission  Deposit,  13 

Application  (see  Application,  Admission) 

Full-time,  15 

Part-time,  15 

Payment  by  Check,  1 5 

Refund  of,  15 

Returned  Checks,  EFTs,  and  Credit  Card 
Payments,  15 
Turfgrass,  39,  59 

u 

Universite  Catholique  de  Louvain,  Dual  Degree 

Program  with,  78 
University  Governance  and  Administration,  6 
Urban  Forestry,  39 

V 

Veterans,  Educational  Benefits,  21 

Vice  Presidents,  6 

Vision  Statement,  8 

Visitors  Center  (see  Campus  Visits  and  Tours) 

Visual  Arts,  74 

w 

WFB,  231 

WS,  232 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Biology,  39,  59,  231 

Withdrawal  from  Courses,  24  (see  also  Dropping 

Classwork) 
Withdrawal  from  the  University,  29 
Women's  Studies,  39,  232 
Writing,  39 
Writing  and  Publication  Studies  Emphasis  Area,  64 
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